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8B0TION    XI. 

Feom  JiBimALXK  TO  Qaza  avd  Hmofv. 
Pag«t  1-M. 

SIrattiigvpof  JotqmWbi,  1.  W«  ilop  Imt  a  di^  dij,  1^  S.  TnptatiJdaBM,  gtUm, 
tte.  %^Mmg  ITd.  D«|Mrtiire ;  go  roona  bj  Beii  Jlla,  9.  Stetirtiot  of  Um  Tilltgt, 
S-4.  Wftj  to  Um  Tillago  d-RhAdr,  4.  Yfow  ftom  U^  point  bejood  WwAj  Bittftr, 
and  nodoM  of  Um  enontrj,  4-6. 

KIMQI,  probaUj  Ut  •  Cfttl«nmn,'  6.  8AU,  iti  rftoalkm,  flL  Not  Modin,  «,  7. 
PowiMy  for  Ziy*,  .f  y  Mw,  Um  mncJent  lUinaUHiim-Zophim  of  SmbimI,  7, 8.  Ob|ecUoa 
frooi  tiM  podlkm,  S,  9.  Objoetkm  m  being  on  Mount  Ephimim,  9,  10.— Booadnry  b»- 
twwB  Benjamin  and  Jodah,  10.  It  paatet  Kirj^  /«ar^  pioba^j  the  proMDt  Knr- 
Tot  ^Tnab,  lO-lS.    Iti  ftirtlMr  ooom,  11. 

Waj  to  Bolt  *AtAb,  18.  Beit  'Atlb  and  wide  liew,  18,  14.  Waj  toBeU  NetUT; 
aadeat  rood,  14,  16.  Beit  NetUf  and  ooontry  arooad,  16.  Climate,  16.  Wide  Tlew 
of  many  ancioBt  placet,  16,  17.  Inhabitantf ;  tbe  partiee  Keif  and  Yemen,  17,  18. 
Hoopitalitj  of  the  people,  18,  19.  General  boepitalitjr,  tbe  Medifeh  or  Meadi,  19.— 
M^  18eL  Fog  in  the  TaOejt,  19.  Propoeed  warch  after  the  dta  of  ElentlMropolie ; 
reported  mine  at  Beit  Jibrfn,  etc.  19.  Wadj  ee-Sftmt,  2a  Socoh,  21.  Place  of  Da- 
▼kTe  oombat  wiUi  QoliaU^  21.  WeU  wiUi  flocki;  drawing  water  **  wiUi  tlM  foot,*  2S. 
Bemaritable  ezearatiottf  near  Deir  DnbbAn,  22-24.    Waj  to  Beit  Jlbrin,  24. 

Beit  Jibrin,  mint  of  a  etrong  Roman  fortreM,  26,  26.  Rained  chnrch,  Santa 
llannek,  26.  People  wish  the  Franke  to  come,  26.  Former  Sheikhe  of  the  diitHet, 
27.  Beit  Jibffin,  if  not  EleatheropoUe.  it  certainlj  the  aadeat  B^kigat^  27,  2a  Hiet 
nock**,  28,  29.  Waj  to  TeU  ee-SAfleh,  29.  Dhilufn,  29.  TeU  ee>S4fieh,  29,  8a 
The  /BaxAyA  of  the  cnimdert,  81,  82. — J/oy  19(A.  Leare  for  Qaia ;  fertile  ooaa- 
trj,  82,  88.  SAmmeil,  deep  well ;  error  of  Brejdenbach,  9^,  General  wish  for  the 
Frank*,  84.  Bnreir,  86.  Threahing  and  winnowing,  86.  Lirelj  harreet-eoeoee,  86. 
Inunmee  olire  grove  near  Gaia,  86,  86.     Qoaraotioe  gaard,  86. 

Jfoy  2lif.    Gaju  ;  letter  of  iatrodocUon,  86.    Vidt  to  the  moek,  an  ancient  chnrch, 

86.  Goremor'e  eecrrtary,  Tetkirah,  87.     lUmaint  of  antiqmtj,  placet  of  former  gatei^ 

87,  88.  Geogr.  podtion,  88.  D&ron,  88.  Sandj  tract  along  the  ma,  88.  Fertflitj, 
89.  PopoUtioa,  89.  Trade,  89.  Hiat  NoUoei^  40-48.  Gaia  probablj  not  **  deeett»* 
when  the  book  of  Acts  wae  written,  41. 

Rrgion  S.  E.  of  Gasa,  Gerar,  48,  44.  Leave  Gasa  for  Beit  Jibrin  bj  a  mora 
aoatlMn  route,  44.  H^  reoeoUj  boOt  np,  44,  46.  Retom  to  Bnrdr,  46.  Agrieal- 
tare ;  aO  the  rich  plaint  held  bj  the  goremment,  46,  46.— Ifay  224.  Um  liUiia,  not 
UtMA,  46,  47.    Tarn  off  to  TeU  el-Ilatj ;  harveet  meaet,  47.     Wadj  el-Hatj,  47, 
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48.  The  Tell  and  region,  4a  'Ajl&n,  E^n^  49.  Et-Sukkaityeh,  probably  an  an- 
cient site,  49.  Difficulty  for  a  gnide,  ladneu,  50.  Reapers  and  gleaners,  **  parched 
com,"  50.  El-Knbeibeh,  51.  Beit  Jibiin,  51.  Men  of  Beit  Jala,  51.  The  Sheikh 
takes  ns  to  three  dusters  of  very  remarkable  exoayations,  51-53.  Cufio  inscriptions, 
52.    Sepulchres,  52.    The  Tell,  5*2.    Singular  excavated  labyrinth,  53. 

Not  yet  satisfied  as  to  Elentheropolis,  53.  Roads  to  Hebron  furnish  a  certain  test, 
54.  Go  to  Dawflimeh  for  the  night  by  mistake,  54,  55.  Conclude  to  visit  el-Buij 
and  hire  a  guide,  55,  56. — Ma^  23d.  The  Sheikh  attempts  imposition ;  we  return 
towards  Beit  Jibrin,  56.  Take  the  road  for  Heb^n  by  Idhna,  Jedna,  56.  Incident, 
disarming  of  the  peasants,  57.  Reach  Idhna  in  two  hours  from  Beit  Jibiin,  which 
identifies  the  latter  with  Elentheropolis,  57. 

Elxuthkbopolis,  57.  Identical  with  Betogabra  and  Beit  Jibrtn ;  evidence  from  the 
qpedfications  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  57-59.  Hist  Notices,  serving  to  sustain  their 
testimony,  59-63.  Writers  who  mention  Betogabra  make  no  allusion  to  Eleutheropo- 
Us,  and  Hoe  twrto,  63.  The  expression  **  Betogabra  of  Elentheropolis"  probably  a  gloss, 
63.  Tradition  of  Samson's  fountain  in  the  vicinity,  64,  65.  Hist.  Notice  identifying 
Elentheropolis  and  Betogabra,  65,  66.— (7atA,  66,  67.  Martaku,  Martt$a^  67.  i/ore- 
Aeik,  68.  Invasion  of  the  Edomites ;  the  south  of  Palestme  called  Idumea,  68.  Pos- 
sible origin  of  the  excavations  we  visited,  69. 

Village  of  Idhna,  Jadiia,  69-71.  Hospitality  of  the  Sheikh,  70.  Ascent  of  the 
mountain,  71.  Tefil^  Betk-Tofpuaky  71.  Violent  Siroooo ;  drops  of  rain  with  dust, 
72.  Laige  oak,  72.  Reach  Hebron  and  encamp  on  the  grassy  western  slope,  72. 
Presabg  invitation  from  Elias,  73.    Delay  at  Hebron,  73. 

Hkbroit.  May  24M.  General  character  and  situation,  73,  lA,  Ancient  pools, 
74.  The  Haram,  description,  75,  76.  A  mere  wall  around  an  interior  court,  76,  77. 
Probably  a  Jewish  structure  surrounding  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs,  77.  Hist. 
Notioes,  77-79.  Jews^  window,  79. — Citadel  in  ruins,  79.  Manufactoiy  of  water- 
skins,  79.  Basars,  79.  Manufiustures  of  ghus,  80.  Go  out  to  breakfast  with  Ellas 
under  the  great  oak,  80-^2.  Camel  loads  of  arms  from  DAra,  80.  Vineyards,  how 
tnOned,  81.  Wine  and  Dibs,  81.  The  oak,  81.  Ellas  and  his  family,  breakfast,  82. 
Threshmg-floors;  scenes  of  tiie  book  of  Ruth,  83.— if^y  260.  Visit  to  the  Rabbi  of 
the  Jews,  83.  Synagogue  and  manuscripts,  84.  Ascend  the  western  hill ;  extensive 
view,  85.  Visit  to  the  three  govemofB  of  Gasa,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  85-88.  Offi- 
cial dinner.  Sheikh  Said  of  Gasa,  his  character  and  faO,  86-88.— Population  and 
trade  of  Hebron,  88.  Historical  Notices,  88-94.  Question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  site,  91,  92.  Hospital  and  former  distribution  of  bread,  etc.  92. 
Rebellion  in  1834  ;  the  town  sacked  by  tiie  Egyptians,  93,  94. 


SEOTION  XII. 

Fboh  Hsbbon  to  Wadt  Muba  and  Back. 

Pages  96-212. 

Delays  at  Hebron,  96.  Visit  from  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&ltn,  and  baigain  for 
oameU  and  guides,  95,  96.  Further  delay ;  shnffiing  conduct  of  Elias,  96. — Mag  26/A. 
Camels  arrive ;  departure,  96.    Way  to  Carmel,  97.    Ascend  the  ridge  beyond,  proa- 
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peel  towmrdt  tbe  kmiUi,  97.  Connlty  of  the  JehAllo,  9&  Enoftinp  o?«r  Sondmy,  M. 
Notieet  of  IIm  Jehllto,  90,  99.— ITiy  S7fA.  Yiiiton  in  our  teat,  99,  100.  Eo^^ic* 
fif«  UawtiOl,  100. 

1%  S8I&.  New  guidat  sad  euMb,  Arab  diUiloriiiMi^  lOa  Diflfenltj  about  a 
bwid-gnida,  100,  101.  Wa  aft  laogUi  tat  oil;  101.  TaO  'ArAd,  aBdam  ^f«d;  101. 
Ki\)aim  SaUmah  and  iriaw,  109.  Uppar  aa-Znwairmh,  lOa  Wida  protpaet  orar  tba 
Dead  aea  and  ioatbani  Qh6r,  108.  Finl  deaeant,  lower  traet  of  elialkj  hiDi,  104. 
Saeood  daecent ;  ea-Znweinli,  foft  and  reearfoin,  104.  Wad/  aa-Znweirah;  aoeamp 
la  a  aide  Tal^jr,  104,  lOS.  Our  giddaa  le«  Inftalligaiit  than  tfaoaa  from  the  Tawarab, 
106,100. 

1%  990.  FoUow  down  Wa^jr  aa-Zoweirah  to  the  ahoia,  100.  Sonrite  upon  the 
Dead  aM,  108w  Znweirab  baa  no  relatioQ  to  Zoor,  wUob  kij  on  tbe  aaet  of  tba  aM, 
100,  107.  Hvr  or  Kbadun  Uadnm  (Sodomy  «  mountain  of  Ibarfl  aalft,  107-110. 
Batba  In  tba  am,  110.  Deep  eaTem  in  tba  moonlain,  lia  Alarm  at  an  approaobiag 
par^,  lia  We  prove  tba  atroi^eat,  aiM  oar  HaweitAt  begin  to  phmder;  remoa- 
atranoai^  111.  &  W.  oomer  of  tbaaM,  111.  Tbie  end  of  tba  aea  Torj  diaUow,  and  a 
flat  extenda  fitf  to  tbe  aoatb,  118.  Eaalara  part  of  tba  GbAr  (S4fleb)  fertile  and  waD- 
watared,  118,  119.  Baoge  of  olift  oroeeing  tbe  GbAr  fnrtber  aootb,  an  oOat  or  elep  la 
tbe'Arababbejood,  118.  Already  known  tbal  tba  watara  of  tbe 'Aiabab  flow  nortk- 
wmrde,  118,  114.— Wa  keep  ak>qg  tba  wealem  aide  of  tbe  Qb6r ;  obaraelar,  mil  fillip 
1 14,  115.  'Ab  al-Beida,  115.  S,  W.  comer  of  tbe  GbAr,  Wad/  al-rikrab,  110.  Keep 
ak>i^tbabaaaoftbelranef«nelineofdiffa,110.  'Ain al-'ArAi,  117.  Wad/Gb&ite- 
del  and  mine,  ^HaiBfa,  117.  HawaitAlbiaakfaal,  117, 118.  Monftb  of  Waify  al-Jei^ 
tbe  drain  of  tbe 'Arabab,  lia  Prooead  op  thb  deep  broad  eban,  118, 119.  Ew- 
Bfa^  bah,  romantie  deaart  aoeoe^  119, 190.  Baaahi  of  tbe  daj,  18a  •<  Amol  of 
Akrabbim,- 180. 

Mt9  800.  Ni^it-lrafal,  181.  LaaTa  Wa^jr  el-Jeib,  deevt  of  tbe  'Arabab,  18L 
Rocka  Hftnun  FedAn,  and  Wad/  Gbaweir,  181.  Hah  at  'Ain  el-Bawairideb,  188. 
Violent  Siroooo,  188.  Bontea  op  to  Yfadj  Hhtm,  188,  188.  Baaa  of  tbe  raonntaiM^ 
potphjij  difli,  128.  Romantio  pam  of  Namek,  188,  184.  Jnniper  treee,  184.  Bn> 
camp  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  paaa,  184.— ifiy  81jr.  View  from  tba  brow  of  tbe  monntain ; 
tbe  'Arabab,  tba  weetam  deeert,  Wad/  el-JerAfeb,  Ifooat  Hor,  elc.  184,  186.  Raglan 
of  Nemela,  186,  180.  Saadatona  fcnnatioo,  180.  Olaanden^  180.  Slk  or  eban, 
with  a  aoalptared  tablet,  180.  Plain  Sat6b  Beida,  TiDage  Dibdiba,  187.  Porert/  of 
bdiabhaata,  187.  Wa/  to  E^/,  187,  188.  Saraoenfe  Ibctrom,  188.  E)j/,  188.  'Ain 
Mfaa  and  brook,  189. 

AiriTal  at  tbe  raDe/ ;  tomb  on  tlie  right,  189.  Enter  tba  raDe/ ;  oommeooemenl 
oftbeetroetoftomba,  189.  MoooUtbk)  tomba,  like  tbom  in  tbe  Talk/ of  Jeboebapbat^ 
129,  180.  Tomb  with  p/ramkli,  180.  Entrance  of  the  Slk,  180.  Aidi  acrom  tba 
cbaan,  18a  Width  of  the  cbann  and  height  of  tbe  tidea,  180,  181.  Oleanders,  chan. 
Belt,  pafwneat,  181.  Magnifioenoe  of  impromion,  181,  188.  The  Khftsneb,  character 
ami  Impodng  efleet,  183,  188.  iDterior,  188.  Tomba  be/ood  the  Khftaeb,  188. 
Siogakr  ornamnrt,  188.  Amphitheatre,  184.  View  from  it,  184.  Encamp;  the  ob- 
Wt  of  onr  Tiait,  184,  186.— Area  of  the  ancient  dt/  on  both  eidee  of  the  brook,  186. 
Remaine  of  a  temple  and  bridgea,  186.  Trinmphal  arch,  186.  Kikar  Far'Ao,  a  lata 
•tmclnra,  186.  Znb  Far'6n,  oolomn  of  a  temple,  180.  The  whole  area  once  occupied 
b/acit/ofbooaeebaihofetoQe,  180.— Wettmwallofclilbwithtombe,  180.  Sprii^ 
flowing  off  into  a  wettem  duMn ;  Iti  character,  187. 

Laborde*e  delineatiooa  correct,  but  conve/  no  good  general  idea  of  tbe  whole,  f8a 


Tbe  aadeni  dt/  not  eadoeed  b/  peipeadicnlar  roclu  on  atf  ildai^  188.     Perpendioalnff 
Vot.   it— A* 
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oIi£Bi  only  on  E.  sad  W.  188.  Nature  of  the  ground  N.  and  S.  of  the  brook,  188,  189. 
ExoaTadoni  and  architectore ;  their  multitade,  189.  Most  conspicaoas  tombs  on  tho 
east,  140.  Character  of  the  rocks,  reddish  sandstone,  140,  141.  Yarjring  teints,  like 
watered  silk,  140.  Two  styles  of  architeotore  mingled,  E^Q^ptian  and  Roman-Qreek, 
141.  The  excavations  not  originally  made  for  dwellings,  141,  142.  Some  of  them 
temples,  142.— Silenoe  and  solitude  of  this  dty  of  the  dead,  142,  148.  Feast  and 
mhrth  of  our  Arabs,  148. 

JuM  UL  Foreign  Arabs,  the  Ma'is,  now  in  these  monntabs,  148.  Sheikh  of 
Wadj  M&sa  arriyes,  148.  Visit  to  the  Deir,  148-146.  Probably  a  temple,  145.— 
Sheikh  of  Wady  M6sa  demands  a  present,  etc.  146.  I  go  again  to  the  KhQzneh,  145. 
Noise  of  gnns;  Arab  qnarrel;  Arabs  sent  to  bring  ns  back,  146,  146.  Sheikh  tarns 
out  to  be  the  noted  Aba  ZeitilbB,  146.  Discussions  and  di^fmtes,  147-149.  We  deter- 
mine  to  return  the  way  we  came,  giving  ap  Mount  Hor,  149.  Attempt  to  go  towards 
Mount  Hor;  defiance,  149.  Our  departure  unexpected  to  the  Sheildi,  150.  He  sends 
after  us  to  return,  150.  Comes  after  us  himsftlf,  150.  We  proceed  on  our  way,  151. 
His  demand  a  new  things  151.  His  fear  of  Muhammed  'Aly  was  our  protection,  161. 
Regret  at  not  visiting  Mount  Hor,  152.  Descent  to  el-'Arabah,  152.  Night-travel ; 
danger  of  being  overtaken  and  plundered,  158.  Midnight  halt  and  rest  in  the  middlo 
ofthe'Arabah,  158. 

MouMTAiHs  ov  Eixm,  164.  Formation,  height,  character,  154.  Divisions; 
Mountains  of  Moab,  Jebal  esh-Sherah,  164.  El-Hismeh,  155.  Tribes  of  Bedawhi, 
155.  The  Haweit&t,  155,'  166.  FelUhln  of  the  mountains,  166.  Historical  Notices 
of  this  region,  the  ancient  Edom  and  Arabia  PetrsBa,  156-168.  Often  visited  by  the 
crusaders,  166-165.  Since  then  foigotten,  165.— Ancient  towns:  Mackmrut,  166. 
Rabba,  RMoA  IfaA,  166.  Kerak,  CMarae  Moab,  166.  T&f  Oeh,  7\p*e/,  167.  el-Bu- 
saireh,  Batrak,  167.  Qhftrfindel,  w^HimUci;  Dhina,  ThanOf  168.  Ma'&n;  (jsdakah, 
ZoJoe^aa,  168.    El-Hnmeiyimeh,  16a 

PnsA,  Heb.  JSela,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrna,  168.  Historical  notices,  169, 170. 
Suddenly  vanishes  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest,  170.  Identity  of  Petra  with 
Wady  MAsa,  piooft,  171-178.    ObUvion,  178. 

/lOM  2d,  Proceed  across  the  'Arabah  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  178, 174.  Character  and 
position,  174,  176.  Probable  site  of  KadeA,  175, 176.  Marauding  expedition  recently 
encamped  here,  176.  Roads  from  el-Weibeh,  176.  Our  Arabs  take  a  wrong  one, 
176,  177.  Their  ignorance,  177.  Return  to  their  usual  road,  177.  Ascend  to  the 
first  step  or  oflset  of  the  mountains^  drained  by  Wady  el-Fikreh,  177,  178.  A  more 
formidable  ascent  before  us,  178.  Three  passes  up  the  same,  178.  The  hill  Mad&roh ; 
legend  of  the  Arabs,  visited  by  Seetwn,  179,  180.  Pass  es-S&f&h,  difficult ;  ancient 
road,  Zqfkaihf  180,  181.  Evening;  we  continue  to  ascend  gradually  through  a  very 
broken  region,  181,  182.  Encamp,  excessively  fatigued,  182.  Other  passes,  es-Sufey 
and  el -Yemen,  182. 

Wadt  xi/-'Ajubab.  Extent,  names^  character,  188.  Depression  of  the  middle 
and  northern  part,  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Tiberias,  188.  Water-shed,  184.  For 
the  most  part  a  desert,  184.  Fountains  in  it,  184,  185.  Roads,  185.  Unknown  to 
occidental  geographers,  185.  Mentioned  in  Arabian  writers,  186.  Is  the  Arabah 
(plaui)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  186.  Its  existence  unsuspected  in  modem  times 
nutil  the  present  century,  187. 

Thb  Dkad  Sba  and  Catastbophb  of  the  Plain,  187.  A  lake  existed  here 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  188.  Probably  less  extensive  than  the  present  Dead 
sea,  188.  The  cities  and  fertile  plain  were  on  the  south,  188.  Sllme-pits  or  sources 
of  bitumen,  188.    Present  e'^^aracter  of  the  southern  part  of  the  sea,  189.    This  may 
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luiT«  hmn  ftrmed  hj  aom*  eooraltion  of  nstart  datlrojiqg  tilt  fertflt  plda,  189.  Piiw 
hapt  bj  ewthqiuikM  or  Tolcanio  Aetkm,  190^  191.  The  UtmiMii  ma/  hM,w  tooonn- 
klid  intoan  •xtonihrt  itniliim,  IOm  tha  PHoli  laktof  TrinldH  i^  ^^  luifa  bMB 
lolkuMd,  190.  BamimeM  woaM  bt  enaed  bj  tha  vumm  of  feidl  iili»  19a  Utl«r 
oTLaopoM  ▼<»  Badi,  191,  191 

Arrw^Aoi  or  thb  laaABum  to  PALomm,  199.  Ronta  la  *Alii  al*H&dlMni 
191.  Didnolpanoiitlitwattof  Jebd  'Ariif,  198.  ImpaMabla  noimtaiDOW  tnet 
OB  tfaa  watlani  boHer  of  tha ' Arabah,  198.  Tba/  mwk  ha^  raaehad  KadMh  tbroa|^ 
tba 'Arabah,  198.  Podtioo  of  Kadeih,  198-196.  Not  al  al-'AIn  in  tha  wailani  Aw- 
art»  194.  B.  Twiea  Tfaitad  hj  tha  Imalitaa,  194,  198.  TMr  ma^miD^  198. 
TUravpp^of  Ibodand  waiar  aoonataiitmiraola,  196. 

Am  dd,  Alann  of  a  maraiidfatg  partj  bahiod  w^  198.  Wa  ptooaad  aoftMi  tf^ 
traoi  ai-TMibah,  198.  PaM  of  al-MiiMikah,  thlid  amnl  towaida  Pakftiaa,  197. 
RaiaaorKQn»b,probabljrbaMr«i,197.  Kabbtt  al-Baal ;  Uraj  eamol,  198.  Wa^j 
'Jki'Arah  and  ptoipaot  towardi  TaU 'ArAd,  198,  199«  Pteof  watw;  rila  oT'Jki'Arah, 
Armr,  199.  Laara  Gasa  road  and  oio«  toward*  el-MOh;  aaoamp,  199.  Jbw  Uk 
LoM  a  carnal,  199.  WeOa  at  el-MIlh,  900.  Wadj  paaaa  to  Waify  a»-3aba' and  Boar- 
ababa,  90a  Tha  bbd  Kftti  io  gnat  irambara.  not  tha  qaafl,  900.  Sita  at  al-MOh, 
piobaMjr  aaoiMt  MoUMk,  MaUdka,  900,  901.  Tkaman  waa  a  da/a  Jovn^  ftnthir 
■oath,  probaU/  at  Knninb,  902. — Onr  goidat  wiih  to  go  to  thair  oamp^  aad  pcarari- 
eata ;  wa  proeaad  towards  SamA'a  and  Hebron,  909,  908.  Cki  op  anothw  ridga  or 
Hap  of  tha  amat,  908.  Start  a  jackal,  908.  This  ridga  pcobab^  tha  dirUii^  Ifaw 
balwaaa  tha  •^mooDtafaM"  and  tha  ••  tooth  "of  Jodah,  908.  aMlhiiwafai,  ptobablj 
Ambm,  901  Toiii«  loeotti,  904.  lUAt,  904.  Sein6*a,  aaoiaDt  ZMtata,  904,  906. 
YOtta,  aadant  JwUak,  908.  Urn  al-'Amad,  raiot  of  a  cbnroh,  908.  YfmAj  al-KhAlOv 
908w    Waj  htnea  to  Hebfon,  fitldt  and  oultiTation,  208,  207. 

Jwm  Btk.  Detpateh  our  twraiit  to  Jemtalem  for  hortea,  207.  VUh  from  tha 
Shnkhf  of  tha  JebAlin,  207,  206.  Airaogemeot  for  pajing  orar  tha  prioa  of  tha  cam- 
el*;  trial  of  tkOl  batwaea  tha  Sheikh  and  Eliaa,  208.  Owoarofcamale,  208L  Natara 
aad  haMta  of  the  carnal;  not  onlike  tha  •heap,  208-2ia  Dine  with  Eliat,  210,  211. 
Thrtihing-Soori  near  oar  taot,  211. — Jwm  6ik,  Beturn  of  Mrraat  with  horwt,  ala 
111.  MoMj  paid  orar  through  Ellaa;  hit  oofnmitrion,  211,  212.  Hk  klar  fcr- 
,212.    Two  EngUih  traTellan,  212. 


SECTION    XIII. 

FbOM   HxBBOV  to  RaMLSH   AnV  JlBUtALEM. 

Paget  218-257. 

Jmmt  fkk.  IHfficttltj  of  obtaioing  a  guide  at  Hebron,  218.  Waj  to  Dftra,  218,  214. 
D4ra,  Nobiaii  alave.  Tillage  quarrel,  214.  Snbeeqoent  rebellion,  216.  Andent  i4d»- 
rmim,  Adam,  XAbtw,  215.  Proceed  towards  el-Borj  ;  Wadj  el-Kei«,  216,  216.  Kmay 
dwceat  of  the  moaataine,  218.  Herrvet  toeoe,  ruint,  218.  ElBug,  218.-^«m  7dL 
DieappotatneBt  in  el-Bnij,  217.  (H-Kbuweilifeh,  a  watarii^-plaee,  217.  Carae,  peo- 
ple from  D&ra,  218.  Pietol  lo«t,  cUmoor,  218.  Um  eeh-Sbftkaf,  barreet  toaoee,  218, 
919.    ladafiaitaiepUtt:  •Straight  ahead,*  elo.  219.    Wa|7  to  Idhna,  raine,  219.    Tha 
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Sh«ikb  ^'Mddles  hii  mm*  and  aooompanies  ui  as  a  guide,  219.  TerkAmieh,  7V/cohmw, 
220.  Heat  of  day,  220.  Beit  Nttstb,  JVeoft,  220,  221.  Rich  and  fertile  legion,  aiany 
aitee  of  raim,  221.  Wad/  e§Sbi  and  weUa,  not  Beth-mr,  221,  222.  Trnm^t^fft  Butm 
tree,  Piitacia  Terebinthua,  222.    To  Beit  Nettt^  228. 

Am  SdL  Wann  moniiiig,  223.  Way  to  'Ain  Sbems,  228,  224.  'Ain  Shemi, 
BelktkmeA,  tin  Jr-themetk,  224,  225.  Wady  SArlr,  B4flU,  226.  Great  plain,  Eholda, 
drawing  water  "  with  the  foot^"  226.  To  'Akir,  226.  'Akir,  Ebvm,  227-229.  Yebna, 
JiAmk,  Wely  and  Wady  RAbIn,  227,  228.  Ramleh ;  lodge  with  'AbAd  Mnriras,  229. 
Hoipitality,  upper  room,  washing  the  feet,  229,  280.  Tower  of  Ramleh,  beaatifnl 
proepect»  280-282.  Andent  pkoee  yisible,  282.  Y4fa,  population,  eta  28&  House- 
hold of  our  host,  females  not  risible,  288.  Evenbg  upon  the  flat  roof,  288.  Restless 
night,  284.— Historical  Notices  of  Ramleh ;  not  an  ancient  town,  284-286.  The  tower 
once  a  minaret,  286-289.  Ramleh  not  AmoA;  yet  a  Ramatha  somewhere  in  this 
region,  perhaps  Arimathea,  289-241.  Other  towns  in  the  plain,  Sariphssa,  Jehud, 
241,  242.    Antipatris,  now  Kefir  SAba,  242,  248.     Galgnla,  248.    Itineraries,  248. 

JuM'dtJL  Early  departure;  attentiyeness  of  our  host,  248.  Ludd,  l^dda,  Dhtpo- 
Im^  244,  245.  Ruined  church  of  St  George,  245-247.  HUtorical  Notices,  247,  248. 
Dflniy&l,  248.  Jimsu,  GmMO,  240.  Two  roads  up  the  mountain ;  we  cross  the  fields 
ftom  one  to  the  other ;  el-Buij,  249.  Khar6b  tree,  OeraUmiOf  its  pods,  250.  Females ; 
mother  of  a  conscript,  250.  Beit  *tr  et-Tahta,  Netkar  Beth-honm^  25a  Ascent  or 
Pass,  250,  251.  Beit  'Cr  el-F6ka,  Upper  BttK-horm,  251.  Notices,  251-258.  Y41o, 
Valley  of  AijuUm^  25a  Beit  NAbah  of  the  crusaders,  254.  £l-Kubeiboh,  not  Emmau$^ 
254,  255.  Further  awMnt,  el-Jib,  256.  Beit  Hanina  and  Wady,  256,  257.  Our  tent 
before  the  Damascus  gate,  257. 


SECTION    XIV. 

FuoH  Jkbubixim  to  NAZAitirn  and  Mount  Tabou. 
Pages  258-^67. 

Jerusalem  shut  up,  258.  Distress,  258,  259.  Market  at  the  gate,  259.  Soaroity 
of  coin,  259,  260.  Intercourse  with  our  firiends,  260.  Preparations  for  our  departure, 
260.— JioM  1&4.  Take  leave  of  the  Holy  City,  reflections,  260,  261.  To  el-Bireh, 
261,  262.  Baking  bread,  262.  Roads  to  N&bulus,  262.  We  go  to  Jufna,  Roman 
road,  262,  268.  Ruins  of  ancient  church,  268.  Jufiia,  Chphia,  264.  'Ain  Siuia ; 
'At&ra,  Atarotht  264,  265.  Lose  the  way  and  ascend  to  Jiljtlia,  265.  Six\iil,  commo- 
tion, 266,  267.— JioM  14liL  Reports  of  SeUAn;  we  turn  off  to  visit  it,  267,  268. 
Tnrmus  'Aya,  268.  SeQAn,  ShUok^  268-271.  KhAn,  plain,  and  village  elLubban, 
LAonak,  271,  272;  KhAn  es-S4wieh,  272.  ^ew  towards  N&bulus,  the  M&khna, 
272-274.  Reserve  of  the  peasants,  274.  Approach  to  N&bulus,  274,  275.  Luxuriant 
verdure  west  of  the  town ;  encamp,  275. 

NAbulus,  and  its  envhrons,  275.  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  alike  sterile,  276.  Visit 
to  the  Samaritans^  276.  Ascent  of  Qeriaim,  277.  Samaritan  guide  foUowed  by  his 
mother,  277.  Summit,  ruins  of  a  fortress,  277,  278.  Sacred  place  of  the  Samaritans, 
278.  Traces  of  a  town,  279.  Wide  prospect,  279.  Small  plain  opposite ;  B&lim, 
SkaUm^  279.    Other  ancient  towns,  280.     Return  to  the  Samaritans,  280.    Their 
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drtM  and  Ui^^uge,  th*  priett  and  tjnmgogatbf  S81.  ProfttJ  ABoieBl  BuunMeripli 
Ml.  Their  iramber  sad  obMrranoet,  S8S.  Jaoob's  w«U,  S88,  184.  Hittockal 
NoCic«sortliisw«ll,284,  S86.  Diffieoltiet,  286,  S88.  Population  of  N41rahu»  288.— 
Hiitorieal  NoCkM»  287,  288.  Origin  of  tha  Samaritau,  289.  Temple  ob  Qerisim, 
289,29a  Called  iV^ayiolw,  291.  Ji}mi  Syikar,  fOl.  Chief  aeal  of  the  SamaiHuii,  291. 
Their  faMorectiooi,  291-296.  The  middle  agea,  296,  298.  Modem  notioee  of  the 
Samaritaoi,  298,  297.  Their  Pentateneh,  297,  29a  Coneipoodeiic*  with  them  bj 
Scaliger,  298.  B7  Hantington,  299.  By  Lodoir,  299.  Bj  Qr^goiie  and  De  Sao/, 
299,  800.  Their  Uteratmv,  800.  Profeamd  book  of  Jeehna,  80a  No  other  eom- 
mnoitiee,  800,  801.— Recent  notioet  of  Nibohit ;  war  of  1884,  etc  801,  802. 

Jmm  I5(k.  VaUej  weet  of  Nlboloi,  ddrted  with  TiUagee,  802,  808.  Arab  mffl 
and  aqnedact,  808.  Sebftitieh  on  a  fine  hill,  804.  The  TiDage  and  people,  804. 
Orarch  of  St  John,  804-806.  Repnted  eepnldbre  of  John  BaptiH,  kgende,  806,  806. 
Threohing-flooffB;  threahing  with  the  aledge,  806,  807.  Hill  tilled  to  the  top ;  arwtof 
€olBmni,807.  View,  807.  Ancient  oohmnade  of  great  leogth,  808.  Mil,  iSawaria, 
hietorical  notioei,  808-811. 

Roade  to  Jenb ;  we  go  b j  Bnrfca,  81L  View  from  the  high  ridge,  811.  Fende- 
kAmieh,  812.  Jeha',  G^  812.  84n^,  fortiam  hi  mini»  812,  818.  Phdn  corered 
with  water  hi  winter,  818.  View  towarda  the  phOn  of  Kedraelon,  814.  KAbAtljeh, 
814.  Jedn,  fine  foantafan  816.  Ano.  Oinma,  aleo  JEb-gaifai,  816.  HOla  akk^ 
the  gnat  plab,  816,  816.  Ta'annnk,  TVMModt;  LcjrAB,  L^  816.  Ann  of  pUa 
and  TiOagea,  816.  Ifoaatabe  of  Gilboa,  816,  817.  TMiAe»  Tktbmt  Kefir  K6d,  Q^m^ 
flalM,817. 

Am  16cI.  New  gnide,  8ia  Paa  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  plafai  ta 
Zerln,  818,  819.  It  ftands  on  the  brow  of  a  deep  broad  raUej  ninning  east  to  the 
Jordan,  a  aecood  ann  of  the  great  pUin,  819,  82a  Mountahi  of  Dfth  j,  or  little  Her> 
mon,  82a  Foontaine  fai  the  ralley,  890.  City,  rallej,  and  Ibantain  of  Jmittd,  810^ 
821.  Identitjofthe  name,  821.  Hiitorieal  NoUcee,  822,  828.  Dead  Fountain,  828. 
'Ain  J41H  828,  824.  Solam,  Skmmm,  824,  826.— Notioei  of  plaoee:  GUboa,  826. 
UtUe  Hermon,  826.  VaUej  of  Jeireel,  827.  BeiaAn,  Btih  tlam,  82a  FAIeh,  and 
the  battle  of  Moont  Tabor,  82a     L^iK  Legio,  MtgidJa,  828-880. 

Tint  Tiew  of  Mount  Tabor,  880.  Third  branch  of  the  great  phOn,  880,  88L  F4> 
leh  and  'Alhleh,  water-ahed,  881.  Cararan  road  from  Egjrpt  to  Damaeona,  881.  View ; 
IkOl,  rAawflbcl,  881,  882.  Aaoent  of  the  bilk  of  Nasareth,  and  Tiew  of  the  plahi,  882. 
Nacareth,  its  position,  838.  Call  on  Abo  NAsir,  a  merchant,  88a  Popolatioo,  83a 
Latin  oooTeat,  884.  Maronite  chnroh,  886.  Precipice ;  brow  of  the  hOl,  836.  Le- 
gead  of  the  moont  of  Precipitation,  886.— J«m  17c*.  Foontafai  of  the  Virgin  and 
Greek  choreh,  88a  Hill  and  Welj  west  of  Nacareth ;  splendid  prospect  of  the  sea 
and  kod,  886, 887.  RefleotioQS,  887,  888.  Visit  at  Abo  NAsir*!  boose,  88a  SchooU 
foonded  by  him,  88a  Female  popila,  889.  Dine  with  Mm,  889.^/«m  I81A.  Ascend 
vestsm  hiD ;  iriew  and  bearings,  889,  840.  Locosts  and  the  bird  which  IbUows  them, 
840.— Historical  Notices  of  Namreth,  841-8ia  Other  ancient  pUees  neart  YAfa, 
,ri|ti's,  84a  SemAnieh,  Simomim,  844.  JebAta,  GeAoCla,  844.  Seff&rieh,  Sfffkmit, 
/)iiiiiaii,  844-84a     KAna  el>Jein,  Cma  ^GaOet,  not  at  Kefr  Kenna,  3IG-849. 

Roads  to  Tiberias,  849.  We  go  to  Moont  Tabor,  860.  DebArieh,  D^btn^  860, 
851.  Ascent,  861.  Form  and  sommit  of  Tabor,  361,  86a  Height,  86a  Rains  of 
SScnat  ages,  862,  363.  Chorcbes  and  altars,  35a  View  extensife  and  beaotifol, 
864,  866.  Water-»bed  betwv^n  the  Jordan  and  western  sea ;  little  stream  ronning  la 
the  fonner,  866,  86a  Form  of  little  Ileraoo ;  TiUagvs,  86a  Tabor  of  the  ScHp- 
tvrse  and  Joetphos  (Itahyrion)  a  fortified  dty,  866-86a    Henoe  not  the  moot  o^* 
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TVauflgimtioii,  858,  869.  Age  of  th*  oniMda^  dinrohM  and  ooiiYenti,  859,  860. 
I>Mtro76db7Bilwn,86a  Otber  pUoM  viiible :  End&r,  Adbr,  880.  Neia,  JVUn,  861. 
KMikab  el-Hawm  or  Behoir,  861. 

Plaih  ov  Ekdeamlok,  fonn  and  extant,  868,  868.  Rhrer  Elifaon,  noif-el-l 
ktttta',  868.  A  temporaiy  itraam  upon  the  plain,  now  diy  but  often  foD,  868,  864. 
Waten  from  Tabor  flow  to  it,  86i.  Fonner  emnr,  wbich  makei  part  of  the  Kiihan 
nm  to  the  Jordan,  864.    The  MnkfitU'  permanent;  its  aooreet,  865.~BatUes  in  and 

r  the  plain,  866»  867. 


SECTION    XV. 

¥uou  MouBT  Tabob  bt  the  Laxb  ov  Tibbbias  i«  Safbd. 
Pages  868-442. 

Am  104.  Sonrise  and  dew  on  Moont  Tabor,  868.  Morning  mift,  868.  Descent 
to  Khin  et-Ti^UAr,  866,  869.  Damasoos  road.  Aid  el-Hamma,  Kefr  Sabt,  869.  Plain 
of  Tni'&n  and  KeAr  Kenna,  869.  L6bieh,  870.  Tell  Hatttn  and  Wei/  of  Jethro ;  siu- 
golar  form,  870.  Proqpect  overrated  hy  Dr  Clarice,  871.  Legend  as  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  871. — Great  battle  of  Hatttn  took  plaoe  on  and  around  this  Tell ;  de- 
soribed,  878-877.  Death  of  Raynald  hj  the  hand  of  Saladln,  876,  877.— Village  of 
Hatttn,  878.  Deep  Wad/  el-HamAm  with  Kttl'at  Ibn  Ma'An,  878.  Ruins  of  Irbid, 
ilrMi,  not  Bethsaida,  879,  880.    Loonst-biid,  879. 

First  Tiew  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  soeneiy  naked  and  oomparatiyel/  tame,  sail- 
boat, 880.  Tiberias  in  ruins,  880.  Position,  the  walls  prostrated  by  the  recent  earth- 
quake, 880,  881.  The  Jews  the  chief  sufibrers,  881.  Earthquake  of  1769  equally 
destruotiTO,  882.  Church  of  St  Peter,  882.  Site  and  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  888. 
Hot  baths  Airther  south;  new  building,  888.  Qeneral  diaracter,  884.  Historical 
Notioes  of  the  baths,  885.  Waters  of  the  lake,  885.  Full  of  fine  fish,  886.  The  boat, 
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SECTION  XI. 


FROM  JBRU8ALBM  TO  GAZA  AND  HBBBOH. 

Oir  returning  from  our  eight  days'  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan,  we  found  the  plague  slowly  increasing  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  alarm  becoming  more  deep  and  general.  The  superior 
health-officer  of  the  coast,  from  Beiriity  had  arrived  ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  city  would  soon  be  shut  up,  either 
by  drawing  a  cordon  of  troops  around  it,  or  by  closing  the  gates. 
The  object  of  such  a  measure,  in  the  true  style  of  oriental  des- 

Eotism,  is  to  hinder  the  spread  of  the  plague  among  the  viUages^ 
y  cutting  off  all  communication,  and  preventing  the  egress  of  . 
persons  from  the  city  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  being  in  this 
manner  left,  not  only  to  suffer  the  actual  horrors  of  the  plague, 
but  to  see  them  aggravated  among  a  population  thus  pent  up  in 
misery  and  filth,  without  fresh  air,  and  without  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  fresh  provisions  from  the  countir.  Some  of  the  other 
evils  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  things,  have  already  been  al- 
luded to.> 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  remain  some  days  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  we  had  planned  a  short  excursion  to  Bethany  and  St.  Saba ; 
and  thence  by  way  of  the  Frank  mountain  and  Bethlehem  to 
8t.  John's  in  the  desert  and  Sdba.  But  the  circumstances  above 
detailed  induced  us  to  change  our  plan,  and  depart  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  a  longer  journey,  before  tne  rumour  of  the  closing  of  tho 
city  should  bespread  abroad,  and  prevent  perhaps  our  entrance  in- 
to the  larger  towns.  We  therefore  now  stopped  at  Jerusalem  but 
a  single  day,  and  took  our  departure  for  Qasa  and  Hebron  ;  in- 
tending to  make  an  excursion  from  the  latter  place  to  Wady 
MQsa.  We  chose  the  direct  route  to  Qasa  through  the  moun- 
tains, instead  of  the  usual  one  by  Ramleh,  as  being  less  travelled 
and  less  known  ;  and  one  of  our  main  objects  in  doing  so,  was  to 
search  for  the  site  of  the  long  lost  Eleutheropolis.    Our  departure 

■  See  Abore,  Vol  L  p.  240. 
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was  well  timed  ;  for  the  gates  were  closed  the  veiy  next  day^  and 
the  city  remained  shut  up  until  July. 

This  journey  was  undertaken  by  Mr  Smith  and  myself  alone ; 
our  companion  preferring  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  take  his  risk 
of  a  quarantine ;  which  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  join  us 
afterwards  on  our  journey  northwards.  We  left  our  trunks  and 
extra  baggage  also  in  Jerusalem,  although  we  knew  there  might 
be  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  again ;  but  we  regarded  them  as 
safer  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  worst 
that  could  happen  would  be  a  quarantine  in  charge  of  our  fellow 
traveller.  The  part  of  the  country  to  which  we  were  going,  was 
known  to  be  comparatively  safe  ;  though  stories  of  robbery  were 
not  wanting.  We  engaged  only  a  single  guide,  a  Christian  from 
Beit  Jftla,  who  had  ouen  travelled  the  route,  and  proved  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  Instead  of  the  insolent  Mu- 
k&rlyeh  of  Jerusalem,  we  now  hired  muleteers  from  Lifta,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina ;  where  every  peasant  keeps  * 
his  mule  and  usually  accompanies  it.  They  brought  us  four 
mules  and  one  horse,  with  a  man  for  each ;  we  paying  15^  or 
16  piastres  a  day  for  each  animal,  according  to  good  behaviour ; 
and  half  price  for  the  days  we  should  lie  by ;  the  men  receiving 
nothing  extra,  and  famishing  themselves.  Thus  with  our  two 
servants  and  guide,  we  mustered  in  all  ten  men,  and  felt  our- 
selves secure  against  all  ordinary  thieves  or  plunderers. 

Thuradayy  May  Vjth.  We  bade  adieu  to  our  friends,  and 
left  the  Y&fa  gate  at  five  minutes  before  8  o'clock  ;  takins  the 
Bethlehem  road  which  we  had  before  travelled.  The  single  horse 
in  our  party  was  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  allotted  to  me  ;  but 
its  gait  was  so  hard,  and  the  animal  required  withal  so  much 
urging,  that  I  was  glad  the  next  day  to  exchange  it  for  one  of 
the  mules,  and  was  decidedly  a  gainer. 

The  proper  Gaza  road  passes  down  along  or  near  Wady  el- 
Werd  ;  but  we  made  a  circuit  by  the  village  of  Beit  Jfila  in  order 
to  accommodate  our  guide.  We  reached  M&r  Ely&s  in  an  hour ; 
and  leaving  the  tomb  of  Bachel  at  9^  o'clock,  and  crossing 
Wady  Ahmed  through  the  olive  groves,  we  ascended  along  the 
southern  side  of  Beit  Jfila,  and  stopped  near  its  upper  part  at  10 
o'clock.  We  did  not  enter  the  vUlage,  but  waited  among  the 
olive  trees,  until  our  guide  had  taken  leave  of  his  family  and 
again  joined  us  ;  bringing  with  him  a  half  starved  donkey,  not 
much  larger  than  a  rat. 

Beit  J&la  is  closely  built  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a  high 
hill,  and  is  inhabited  solely  by  Christians.  The  tradition  for- 
merly was  current,  that  no  Muhammedan  could  live  in  it  more 
than  two  years.'     Our  guide,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  gave 

*  Thli  tradition  is  mentioiied  in  A.  D.  1496  in  the  Journey  of  Alexander,  Talu- 
ii.  321.  322 
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118  much  information  respecting  tluB  his  native  village  ;  the  sum 
of  which  here  follows.  Beit  J  Ala  belongs  to  the  Teklyeh/  a 
charitable  establishment  in  Jemsalem,  near  the  Haram.  Its 
taxable  males,  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  reckoned  at  five 
hundred  ;  indicating  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  souls. 
Of  the  men,  sixty  can  read,  not  including  the  younger  boys. 

Under  the  former  government,  the  inhabitants  paid  the  Kha- 
raj  to  the  Greek  convents,  averaging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ZaUU 
(ik  30  paras)  for  each  person.  From  the  convents  of  M&r  ElyAs, 
el-MusOUabeh  (the  Gross),  and  el-KhOdr  (St  George),  three  men 
received  from  300  to  500  Zdlat  for  ploughing;  the  convents 
owning  the  land  and  furnishing  the  cattie.  Further,  the  five 
Sheikhs  of  the  village  received  each  from  the  convents  from  100 
to  150  ZdlQt  per  annum  towards  their  support,  and  also  their 
expenses  whenever  they  went  to  Jerusalem.  To  the  government 
the  village  paid  fourteen  purses  tribute  CAbi!ldiyeh)  ;  and  to  the 
Teklyeh  in  Jerusalem  each  man  paid  fifteen  ZdlQt— Subse- 
quenUy,  the  villa^  relinquished  to  the  convents  the  sums  r^ 
ceived  for  ploughmg ;  and  the  convents  relinquished  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Kharaj,  continuing  to  pay  it  for  the  village  out  of 
their  own  treasury. 

Under  the  present  Egyptian  government,  onlv  the  payment 
to  the  Teklveh  remains  as  it  was.  The  convents  have  no  claims 
upon  the  village,  nor  the  village  upon  the  convents ;  except  that 
the  latter  collect  voluntary  contributions. .  The  demands  of  Ae 
government  are  as  follows :  Kharaj,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and 
thirty-three  piastres ;  Firdeh,  twenty  piastres  ;  A'&neh  (aid) 
thirtv-six  piastres,  which  is  increased  to  forty-five  by  the  five 
Sheikhs  for  their  support.  These  are  exacted  from  each  man. 
The  village  also  has  to  furnish  daily  twenty  men  for  the  public 
works,  wb^  are  paid  one  and  a  quarter  piastres  a  day  by  the 
government,  ana  thirteen  piastres  weekly  by  the  village.  For 
each  ewe  and  she  goat  is  paid  one  piastre  ;  for  each  donkey,  ten ; 
for  each  mule,  twenty ;  for  each  camel,  thirty ;  and  for  every 
yoke  of  oxen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres.  This  last  is  con- 
sidered as  a  tax  upon  the  ffrain  nused  ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
oxen  is  responsible  for  it.  Each  olive  tree  pays  one  piastre  ;  and 
for  every  five  trees,  an  oke*  of  oil  is  paid  in  addition.  Each  Fed- 
din  (yoke)  of  fiss  and  grapes  pays  thirty  piastres.  Besides  all 
this,  the  village  has  to  pay  fifteen  purses  on  wine  and  'Arak  for 
home  consumption,  whether  they  make  any  or  not ;  and  without 
even  the  right  of  selling  or  giving  away. — Our  guide,  who  was 

tiM  of  tbe   RbiM;  Rd«l».  ^»  h.  Undet        >  Tbit  It  tb«  bcMpilal  of  Uek&A,  to  ctH- 
p.  7S.     So  loo  Doabdma  p.  170.     Maob-     ed  by  Um  Knuika. 

drtD  Apr-  <•  Poeoeko  Dmtt.  of  tho  Eatl,        *  Abcml  2|  Ibc   EnglUdi;  Uiw't  Mod. 
It  L  ^  U.  Ecyptiam  It  ^  873. 
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odIj  a  common  man,  paid  more  than  three  hmidred  piastres,  or 
fifteen  Spanish  dollars  annually. 

We  set  off  again  firom  Beit  J&la  at  10(  o'clock,  winding 
aronnd  the  hill  above  the  village  towards  the  northwest  among 
vineyiurds  and  gardens  of  olive  and  fig  trees.  The  hill  is  every- 
where terraced  and  cultivated,  as  in  ancient  times ;  indicating 
more  industry  and  thrift  than  is  usual  in  the  villages.  At  half 
past  ten,  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  whence  we  could 
see  Jerusalem,  and  had  also  a  view  before  us  of  the  little  village 
of  St  George,  and  of  Beit  'At&b  in  the  distance  on  a  h^h  hill.^ 

Before  us  was  now  a  level  rocky  tract  of  no  great  breadth, 
and  then  a  long  descent  into  the  short  but  very  deep  Wady  Bit- 
tir,  running  northwest  into  the  Werd.  After  a  delay  of  ten 
minutes  we  set  forward,  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a  small 
fountain  about  half  way  down  the  descent,  called  Hand  Eibriyfin, 
"  Cyprian's  Trough,"  by  which  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  very 
large  stones.  Inst^td  of  descending  any  further  into  the  deep 
valley,  we  now  made  a  circuit  to  the  left  around  its  head,  and  at 
11^  o'clock  were  near  the  little  village  St.  Qeorge  (Arabic  el- 
Khadr)  on  the  rocky  land  west  of  tiie  head  of  Wady  Bittir. 
We  had  formerly  seen  this  place  as  we  approached  Solomon's 
pools  firom  the  south.*  There  is  here  a  small  Greek  church  con- 
nected with  a  convent ;  the  latter  being  a  branch  of  the  large 
Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  travellers  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  it  as  one  of  the  holy  places  around  Bethlehem  ; 
and  were  shown  in  the  church  the  long  chain  and  iron  collar, 
with  which  St.  George  had  been  bound.'  The  land  around  be- 
longs to  the  convent.^ 

The  village  lay  somewhat  to  the  left  as  we  passed  along 
northwest  to  gain  the  ridge  west  of  Wady  Bittir,  which  we  then 
continued  to  ascend,  till  at  11|  o'clock  we  reached  its  highest 
])oint ;  having  lost  not  less  tlum  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by  our 
circuit.  From  this  sightly  spot,  over  Wady  Bitttr,  we  had  a 
commanding  view  of  the  country  before  us ;  and  halted  for  a 
time  in  order  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  leading  fea- 
tures. 

The  view  towards  the  right  embraced  the  whole  tract  north 
and  west  of  Jerusalem,  drained  by  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina. 
The  Holy  City  itself  was  not  visible,  being  situated  behind  the 
high  ground  which  lies  between  Wady  Bittir  and  Wady  el- Werd. 
But  from  er-Bfim  and  Neby  Samwil  the  whole  course  of  the 
great  Wady  could  be  traced  as  it  passes  down  southwest  by 

*  The  bMuringa  were  u  foUowi  t  Jenua-  via  p.  240.    Qnareamiat  IL  p.  1 1.    Donb- 
lem  N.    £.    Mir  Elyils  N.   65*  £.    St  dan  p,  171.    Pooocke  11.  L  p.  44. 
Qeorge  a  60'*  W.     Beit  <Atab  N.  72'*  Yf.         «  We  yisited  tliU  place  iu  1852;  lee 

*  &e  Vol.  L  p.  217.  Vol.  III.  See.  VI,  penult. 

*  Felix  Fabri  in  KeiMb.  p.  288.     Goto- 
li.  324  3?ft 
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Kaldnieh  and  east  of  KOfltQl  and  86ba.  Near  at  hand  Wady 
el-Weid  was  seen,  here  also  a  deep  ragged  yaUey,  running 
nearly  west,  on  the  south  of  the  TiUaffe  el-Welejeh  (the  Bt 
Philip's  of  the  Latins)  ;  and  uniting  wiUi  the  former  Talley  not 
far  beyond  the  Tillage  el-Kabu,  among  steep  rocky  mountains. 
Below  this  junction,  the  neat  Talley  tekee  the  name  of  Wady 
Isma'in  (Ismail) ;  bends  W.  B.  W.  through  aridge  of  hidier land ; 
and,  issuing  upon  the  western  plain  under  the  name  of  Wady  es- 
SOr^y  turns  northwest  and  runs  throuffh  the  plain  to  the  sea  near 
Tebna;  where  at  last  it  is  called  Wady  Btibln.  UpthisTalley 
there  was  said  to  be  a  Tery  rocky  and  diflScult  road.  The  ridge 
just  mentioned  forms  the  western  brow  of  the  high  mountainous 
tiacty  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated,  just  where  this  latter  sinks 
down  precipitously  to  the  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and 
the  western  plain.  The  ridge  in  question  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  high  sround  around  and  west  of  Neby  Samwil.  running 
off  towards  mo  south  ;  and  is  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  Talley 
in  which  Kuryet  el-'Enab  is  situated,  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  join  the  great  Talley.  Although  Wady  Isma'in  breaks 
throa^di  this  ridgB,  yet  a  spur  or  promontory  firom  it  runs  out 
towaids  tiie  west,  along  the  north  side  of  that  Talley,  quite  to 
the  plain,  interrupting  for  a  time  the  tract  of  lower  huls,  and 
femung  a  bastion  around  which  Wady  es-BOrAr  bends  north- 
west 

South  of  Wady  Ismain  the  land  is  still  at  first  high,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  descent  to  the  Talley  stands  the  lofty  Tillace 
Deir  el-Hawa.  But  the  surface  soon  descends  graduaUy  towards 
the  south  ;  and  here  somewhat  lower  and  nearer  to  where  we 
stood,  though  still  quite  elevated,  is  the  Tillage  Beit  'AtAb. 

Towards  the  southwest  our  Tiew  rested  upon  a  lower  rcffion 
of  country,  seen  down  another  deep  broad  Talley  called  Wady 
el-MusQrr,  hero  running  W.  8.  W.  and  uniting  further  down 
with  scTeml  others  to  form  Wady  es-Sdmt  This  latter  Talley 
runs  for  a  time  nearly  west,  and  then  bends  northwest  and  join- 
ing Wady  es-8flrAr  upon  the  plain,  goes  to  the  sea  near  Yebna. 
Between  the  BOrAr  and  the  MusQrr  and  SOmt,  the  elevated  land 
around  Deir  el-Hawa  and  Beit  'AtAb  declines  gradually  towards 
the  southwest,  forming  a  high  tract  of  broken  table  land,  which 
sinks  down  suddenly  to  lower  hiUs  just  west  of  the  Tillage  of 
Beit  Nettlf. 

South  of  Wadjr  el-MusQrr,  the  precipitous  western  wall  of 
the  higher  mountamous  tract  towards  Heoron  lies  further  back, 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  ;  while  a  broad 
region  of  lower  hills  and  open  Talleys  is  spread  out  between  it 
mai  the  western  plain.  The  higher  tract  of  mountains,  as  we 
have  seen,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  2800  feet ;  the  region  of 
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hills  reaches  apparently  ahont  one  third  of  the  same  elevation 
above  the  sea  and  plain. — Upon  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of 
Wady  el-M ustlrr,  on  the  soutii  side  of  its  bed  and  near  the 
mountains,  lies  tiie  village  of  JeVah.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Gibeah  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  and  probably  tiiQ  Gabatha 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  twelve  Boman  miles  from  Elenthero- 
polis.^ 


As  we  now  saw  the  somewhat  remarkable  points  Sdba  and  el- 
KQstQl  for  the  last  time,  I  prefer  to  bring  together  here  all  that 
I  have  yet  to  say  respecting  them. 

The  latter  name,  el-KOsttll,  is  obviously  an  Arabic  corruption 
of  the  Latin  word  OasteUum  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
castle  is  meant,  or  whether  there  was  an  earlier  Arabic  name. 
KOstQl  lies  on  a  conical  hill  about  an  hour  from  Kuryet  el-'£nab 
towards  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  road ;  and  also  near  the  way 
from  Sdba  to  Koldnieh  and  Jerusalem,  about  equidistant  be- 
tween the  two  former  places.' 

Sdba  is  also  situated  on  a  conical  hill  upon  the  lofty  ridge 
overlooking  the  groat  Wady  Isma'in  on  the  west,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  convent  of  St.  John.  From  Kuryet  el-'£nab,  looking 
down  the  valley,  it  is  seen  at  some  distance  in  the  south.  It  is 
one  hour  distant  from  EQl6nieh,  and  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
Jerusalem.*  Sdba  belongs  to  the  family  of  Abu  Ghaush,  whose 
seat  is  at  Kuryet  el-'Enab  ;  and  the  chief  of  that  name  whom 
we  saw,  rolated  to  us,  that  when  governor  of  Jerusalem,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  lay  the  place  in  ruins  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  not  visited  it  since.^ 

By  a  singular  perversion,  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  trace 
the  origin,  Sdba  has  now  for  centuries  been  regarded  in  monastic 
tradition  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  city  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, whero  they  lived  and  wero  buried,  and  whero  Simon 
erected  a  lofty  monument  with  seven  pyramids  to  their  memory.' 
But  this  monument,  according  to  the  nearly  cotemporary 
writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  was  visible  to  aU  who 
sailed  along  the  sea ;  and  Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  plain.' 

>  Joih.    15,  57.    OnomMt   art     Oa-  Vol  m.  See.  m,  under  Apr.  27Ui,  p»- 

haatha.-^Fioai  this  point  (west  of  Wadj  nnlt 

Bittir)  the  bearing!  of  the  yaiioos  placet  '  For  the  ipeoificationa  in  thii  and  the 

were  at  fdUowt :  er-R&m  N.  88"  E.    Ne^  preceding  paragraph,  1  am  indebted  to  the 

SamwU  N.   18**  E.    el-Kiittfil  N.  5"  £.  notet  of  Mr  SmiUi  on  a  former  yiait  to 

Sdba  N.    el-Welejeh  N.  2"  W.    Kuryet  thete  placet. 

ea-Sa*!deh  N.  IS**  W.    el-Kabu  N.  88**  W.  «  See  above,  YoL  L  p.  247. 

KefrS6mN.5rW.     el-HAa6n  N.  55*>  W.  M  Mace  2, 1. 15.     18,25-80.    Joteph. 

Deir  el-Hawa  N.  BV  W.    Beit  'AtAb  N.  Ant.  18.  6.  5. 

68**  W.    SOnfttln  W.    JeVah  S.  74*>  W.  *  1  Maco.  18,  29.     16,  4.  5. 

*  We  patted  near  K&tt&l  in  1852;  tee 
ii.  827-329 
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Emebius  and  Jerome  likewiBe  testify  expreedy^  that  Modin  was 
near  to  Dioepolis  (Lydda),  where  the  Bepulchres  yet  remained  in 
their  day.*  On  what  pretext,  therefore,  the  name  can  haTe  been 
transferred  to  Sdba,  a  spot  several  hours  distant  from  the  plain 
upon  tlM  monntains,  and  wholly  shut  out  from  any  yiew  or  the 
sea,  I  am  unable  to  divine.*  The  crusaders  found  Modin  still 
in  the  plain,  where  they  speak  of  it  along  with  Nicopolis  and 
Beit  Niiba  ;  and  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centunr,  it 
was  yet  pointed  out  from  the  road  between  Lydda  and  Bamleh.* 
Yet  Brocardus,  two  centuries  earlier,  had  already  placed  it  six 
leagues  eastward  from  Beth-shemesh  ;  by  which  position  he  pro- 
bably meant  Sdba.^  So  too  apparently  Breydenbach  ;  and  mm 
the  sixteenth' century  onward  to  the  present  day,  the  correctness 
of  this  position  seems  rarely  to  have  oeen  drawn  in  question  by 
travellers.* 

The  legend  has  also  found  entrance  among  the  common 
people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  S6ba  relate,  that  the  tombs  of 
the  Maccabees  still  remain  there,  though  buried  deep  under 
ground*  This  account  my  companion  once  heard  on  the  spot ; 
and  it  was  repeated  to  us  by  Abu  Qhaush  in  Jerusslem.  In  a 
similar  way,  Arab  guides,  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  Franks, 
may  have  spoken  c£  the  place  to  travellers  as  Modin  ;  but  the 
ordinary  native  population  certainly  know  nothing  of  any  such 
name.* 

I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  reasons  which  render  it  impos- 
sible, that  the  Ramah  of  Samuel  should  have  been  situated  at 
Neby  Samwll,  where  modem  tradition  now  shows  the  prophet's 
tomb.^  A  few  words  respcctii^  its  probable  actual  position, 
may  here  not  be  out  of  place,  mmuel  was  descended  from  an 
ancestor  named  Zuph,  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem  ;*  his  city 
was  called  in  full,  Ramathaim-Zoiihim,  and  lay  apparently  in  a 
tract  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  Zuph.*  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  name  Ramathaim-Zophim  probably  signifies  nothing 

'  OnoniMt  art.  MotKim,  SS8.     Cotorioot  in  an  9%cnnion  to  Em- 

*  Mtriti  faMlMd  prvtends  that  SAU  U    maxit  (d-KabeibehX  Menu  to  find  Modin 

▼Mbb  (nm  th*  ma.  sad  tKnt  1m  mw  it    near  Nebr  Samwil,  p.  817;  bot  his  no- 


froai  th*  rond  of  Yin.     But  from  the  tpot  count  of  thb  exctrnkm  b  to  coofofod,  thnl 

wbirt  w«  flood,  w«  oootd  look  ovvr  SfMM  I  cmn  indie  nothing  of  it. — Pocorke  qno»- 

to  thn  mncb  hipbor  ridgo  beyond  it  on  the  tione  the  Ueatitj  Sf  SAha  and  Modin  ;  IL 

weet;  sad  conkl  dietiugQieh  no  trace  of  i.  p.  4 S.   So  too  BQerhiii|(,  Th.  XI.  p^  44t. 

the  mtL.     Whet  he  peroeiTcd  rroin  YAfa  Ranmer  Pallet  d.  194.  edit  S.     Qvare»- 

was  pcfhape  Nebj  Sanwfl ;  which  we  aleo  mint  makee  no  alhiflioa  to  the  place. 

Mw  from  the  tower  of  Raraleh.  *  Van  Egmood  n.  Ilejrman  Keiaea  L  fk 

*  Wm.  Tjr.  &  1.    F.  Fabri  in  Reiah.  817.     RichardK«  II.  p.  23S. 

p.  S40.  'See  abore.  Vol  L  pp.  4ftA,  459. 

*  Brocardoa  e.  10.  p.  186.  *  1  Smm,  I,  1.     Cotnp.  Rnth  1,  S,  whera 

*  Brejdenhach  b  Rebsb.  p.  105.     Goto-  KHmelech  and  hb  eooe  are  called  F.phr»> 
▼ie.  p.  146.     Maondrell  Apr.  3.     Mariti,  thitee  of  Rethlehem-Jodah. 

Oem.  p,  568.     Kkhanbon  11.  pp.  2*26,  *  1  Sam.  1.  1.    9,  5  aq. 

ii.  329,  030 
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more  than  ^^Bamah  of  the  Zopliites/'  or  descendantB  of  ZupL^ 
But  where  are  we  to  look  for  this  land  and  city  of  the  Zophites  ? 
Saul,  departing  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  search  of  his 
Other's  asses,  went  first  through  Mount  Ephraim  on  the  north 
and  through  other  places,  and  then  ''  passed  through  the  land  of 
the  Benjamites,  (of  course  from  north  to  south,)  and  came  to  the 
land  of  Zuph ''  and  the  city  of  Samuel.*  As  he  returned  from  this 
city  to  Gibeah,  apparently  after  travelling  some  distance,  he  was 
to  pass  "  near  Bachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  (southern)  border  of 
Benjamin,  at  Zelzah/'*  These  circumstances  show  conclusively, 
that  the  land  of  Zuph  and  the  city  of  Samuel  were  situated  on 
the  south  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  in  such  a  position,  that  a 
person  proceeding  thence  to  Gibeah  would  not  unnaturally  pass  in 
the  vicinity  of  BacheVs  tomb.  This  is  a  known  point ;  and  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  reasons  which  forbid  any  attempt  to 
disturb  its  general  position.^ 

The  name  Bamah  signifies  ^a  height ;'  and  we  made  it  a 
particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain,  whether  on  the  high 
ground  aroimd  the  tomb  of  Bachel,  and  especially  towards  the 
west,  there  are  any  traces  either  of  a  name  or  site,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Samuel.  We  in- 
quired of  many  persons,  who  were  bom  and  had  spent  their  lives 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  but  no  one  knew  aught  of  any  such 
name  or  site.'  It  is  only  since  my  return  to  Europe,  that  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  whether  a  reminificence  of  Ba- 
mathaim-2iOphim  and  of  the  land  of  Zuph,  may  not  be  contained 
in  the  name  Sdba.  The  letters  of  this  name  correspond  to  those 
of  the  Hebrew  Zuph  and  Zophim  ;  (ph  or  p  being  not  unfre- 
quently  changed  into  b  in  Arabic  ;)  and  its  position  on  a  lofty 
hill  south  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  accords  in  the  main  with 
the  view  above  given.' 

At  first  sight,  two  difficulties  seem  to  militate  against  this 
hypothesis.  The  one  arises  out  of  the  position  of  Soba  ;  since 
it  might  be  ^  made  a  question,  whether  a  person  returning  from 

'  The  triliteral  roots  Cj^X  and  MB  X,  ftom    oar  Arabs  of  the  Ta*Amirah,  nor  oar  Ghris- 

which  the  names  0>I2C  (Zuph)  and  O-^Ui!!  !j*"  8"*^^.5^?f^*  JAU  knew  •ny{»»hig  of 

.»    «>    V           :»    »    3            jt  It:  nor  did   Quaresmius  and   the  older 

^i   ?i  "*  l"""^^  "!  i.  "^  T  trivellers.    Yet  Eusebiusand  Jerome  al«o 

la  ed,  being  only  different  ph-o  of  the  ^^^^^^^  ^  r^^  ^^  Bethlehem,  nnnecein 

bihteral  q2l.    The  name  t)«  (Zuph)  takes  .arily  indeed,  in  order  to  afford  an  expla- 

also  the  form  *«BiX  (Zophai)  in  1  Chron.  nation  of  Matt  2,  18.    Jer.  81,  11.     See 

6,  11.  [26.1        ~  Onomast.   art.  jRatnala.    Reland  Pal  p. 

*  1  Sam.  9,  4-6.  964.— ^e  mora  in  Vol.  III.  Sea  VI,  under 
»  1  Sam.  10,  2.  May  7th,  1862. 

*  See  Vol  L  pp.  218,  254.  *  Cotovicus  identifies  S6ba  with  Rama- 

*  The  monks  of  the  prosent  day  do  in-  thahn-Zophim,  by  transferring  the  name 
deed  point  out  the  site  of  Raman  a  few  of  S6ba  to  Neby  SamwSl  But  his  account 
rods  east  of  the  tomb  of  Rachel ;  Prokosch  !•  m  conAised  as  to  be  inexplicable^  Itin. 
p.  110.   Salzbacher  11.  p.  164.   Butneitlicir  p.  816. 
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8dba  to  Gibeah,  would  naturoUy  pass  in  the  Ticinity  of  Bachors 
tomb.  If  he  took  the  preeent  direct  road  from  Sdba  to  Jerusa- 
lem or  its  Ticinity,  passing  near  el-KOstdl,  he  certainly  would 
not  approach  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel ;  but  if,  orossmg  the 
neat  Wady  IsmaMn,  ne  followed  up  Wady  el-Werd,  he  would 
by  this  detour  come  near  enough  to  the  sepulchre  to  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Zelsah  mentioned  lay  on  the  hiffh  ground  north  of  Rachel's 
tomby  not  far  from  the  convent  of  Miflir  Elyfts,  or  more  probably 
still  further  towards  the  northwest.  The  distance  from  B6ba  to 
the  Ticinity  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  direct  course,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  two  and  a  half  hours ;  on  the  route  along  Wady  el-Werd  ana 
the  Talley  of  Rephaim  it  would  probably  be  three  hours  or  more. 
So  thaty  other  circumstances  being  eaual,  the  identity  of  the 
name  might  peihaps  be  held  to  oounteriMdance  the  apparent  cir- 
cuitousness  df  the  route.* 

The  other  diffioull^  refers  not  to  Sdba  alone,  but  to  every 
position  of  Ramah  which  places  it  on  the  south  of  Betyamin. 
Elkanah,  the  father  of  Samuel,  is  said  to  have  been  a  **  man  of 
Ramathaim-Zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim  ;"*  which  certainly  im- 
plies that  the  city  itself  was  situated  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Here 
then  apparently  is  a  circumstance  directly  at  variance  with  our 
preceding  conclusion ;  since  the  mountains  south  of  Beiyamin 
odong  not  to  Ephraim,  but  to  Judah.  But  as  the  circumstan- 
ces above  adduced  seem  conclusively  to  fix  the  position  of  this 
Ramah  on  the  south  of  Beiyamin,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  continued  to  bear  that  name  quite 
through  the  land  of  Benjamin  ;  much  as  the  Swiss  mountains 
may  be  said  to  extend  into  Italy,  or  the  Welsh  mountains  into 
England  ?  This  indeed  has  been  assumed  by  Bacbiene,  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  first  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua  at  Oil- 
gal,  the  territory  of  Benjamin  was  actuallv  riven  to  Ephraim  ; 
not  having  been  assigned  to  Benjamin  until  we  later  division  at 
Shiloh.*  All  this  may  be  true  in  part ;  but  still,  the  heights 
round  about  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel,  could  not  well  have  been 
any  other  than  the  mountains  of  Judah. 

There  is  however  another  consideration,  which  seems  to  re- 
lieve the  position  of  Sdba  from  the  difficulty  in  question,  and 
thus  adds  something  to  the  probability  of  its  identity  with  Ra- 
mah.    I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  mountain  ridge  west 

'  Ob  tampmriag  vmb  iIm  mmp  Um  porf-  of  the  luuiit,  uhI  Um  further  oorroborUiqg 

tisM  of  86b«,  RaebiTt  tombi,  mod  J«niM-  droomiUocet  prswiifd  in  Um  tost,  rMtrmia 

Urn  or  Giboiii,  I  am  firto  to  oonfon,  that  mo  tnm  mi  oooo  r^^ooting  tbo  bTpothodi. 
iIm  drrahow  rooto  rtqnirod  bj  tbo  aboro        *  1  Som.  1.  I. 


vkw,  b  too  gfoot  to  oamit  of  rtrj  mocb         *  Joitb.  o,  16.  e.  I^  1  aq.   Soe  Baeblocio 
rilfciBci  boiog  plofood  vpon  tbo  roooooing    Th  "  "^  *    "  ~  " 

!■  Iko  tost    SOI,  tbo  tffnai  itim^tj    oq. 


bob^  Dloood  open  tbo  rooming    Tb.LBa.Lp.230oq.     Bd.ILp.8M 
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of  Wady  Beit  Hantna,  of  which  the  hill  of  86ha  forms  a  part, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil  and  the  hi^h 
grounds  around,  extending  in  the  soutiiwest  quite  out  to  the 
plain  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  BQr&r.*  Now  all  this  mountainous 
tract  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  proper  moimtains 
of  Ephraim  around  el-Blreh  and  further  north ;  it  is  separated 
entirely  by  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanlna  from  the  proper  moun- 
tains of  tf udah  towards  the  south  ;  and  further,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  greater  part  of  it  did  not  even  fall  within  Ihe  later  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  not  too 
much  to  assume,  that  this  tract  west  of  the  ^reat  Wady,  a 
regular  continuation  of  Mount  Ephraim,  including  Neby  Sam- 
wil, might  have  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Ephraim ;  while 
the  Wady  would  naturally  form  the  dividing  line  between  this 
range  and  the  proper  mountains  of  Judah.  That  the  name 
Mount  Ephraim  did  actually  thus  extend  through  Benjamin,  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  &ct,  that  we  nowhere  hear  of  any 
mountains  of  Benjamin  ;  and  further,  the  rebel  Sheba,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  is  also  said  to  have  been  '^a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim/'* 

In  view  of  all  these  suggestions,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
hypothesb  which  would  identify  Sdba  with  the  Bamah  of  Samuel 
is  not  without  some  slight  grounds  of  support ;  and,  in  the  to- 
tal absence  of  anything  more  definite,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wholly  rejected  without  consideration.' — ^Yet  after  all,  there  is 
perhaps  a  question  Ijring  back  of  this  whole  discussion,  viz. 
Whether  the  city  where  Saul  and  the  servant  came  to  Samuel 
was  his  own  city  Bamah  ?  *  The  name  of  the  city  is  nowhere 
given  ;  and  the  answer  of  the  maidens '  would  perhaps  rather 
imply  that  Samuel  had  just  arrived,  possibly  on  one  of  his  yearly 
circuits,  in  which  he  judged  Israel  in  various  cities.* 

Another  topic  which  immediately  connects  itself  with  the 
preceding,  is  the  common  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  ; 
of  which  two  accounts  in  an  inverse  order  are  given  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.^  We  have  already  traced  it,  as  it  went  up  from  the 
well  of  Nehemiah  through  the  valley  of  Hinnom  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  of  Bephaim.*  From  that  point  it  was  drawn 
to  the  water  of  Nephtoah  ;  and  as  it  passed  also  by  Zelzah  not 
j&r  from  Bachel's  sepulchre,'  it  would  seem  to  have  followed  the 
plain  of  Eephaim  and  so  along  the  Wady  el- Werd  to ' Ain  Y&lo. 

*  See  the  aooonnt  of  thii  region,  p.  5,  *  1  Sam.  7,  15-17,  "and  Samuel . . . 
above.  went  from  year  to  year  in  circoit  to  Bethel 

*  2  Sam.  20,  1.  21.  and  Gilgal  and  MiiEpeh,  and  judged  Israel 
•  '  An  direct  tradition  reipecting  the  R*-  in  all  those  places;  and  his  return  was  to 
mah  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  yeiy  Ramah  ;  for  there  was  his  house." 

early  lost;  see  above,  VoL  I.  p.  469.  ^  Josh.  15,  5-10.     18,  14-19. 

«  1  Sam.  9,  6  iq.  *  See  under  En-RogeL  Vol  I.  p.  883. 

»  Ibid.  V.  11.  12.  •  1  Sam.  10,2. 
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This  fountain  would  then  answer  to  Nephtoah ;  unless  we  chooee 
to  refer  the  latter  with  less  probability  to  ' Ain  KArim,  the  foun- 
tain near  the  conyent  of  Bt  John  in  the  Desert.  In  either 
case,  Uie  next  point  in  the  border  is  the  long  lost  city  Kiijath- 
Jearim. 

The  probable  position  of  this  ancient  city  engaged  in\ich  of 
our  attention,  all  the  time  we  were  in  Jerusalein  and  the  Tidn- 
ity  ;  without  arriring  at  any  satisfiictory  conclusion.  At  first. 
as  we  laM)w,  Kiijath-Jearim,  like  Beeroth  (el-Btreh)i  bebnged 
to  the  territory  of  OibeoUi  and  could  not  therefore  well  haye 
been  Tery  hi  distant  from  that  city.*  At  a  later  period,  the  ark 
was  brouffht  thither  from  Beth-shemesh  ;  the  place  was  rebuilt 
and  inhaUted  after  the  exile  ;*  and  Busebius  uid  Jerome  speak 
of  it  in  their  day,  as  a  Tillage  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem 
on  the  way  to  Diospolis  (Lydda).*  These  circumstances,  taken 
together,  haTe  quite  recently  suggested  to  my  mind,  whether, 
after  all,  the  ancient  Kiijath-Jearim  is  not  to  be  recognised  in 
the  present  Euryet  el-'£nab?  The  first  part  of  the  name 
(Kirjath,  Kuryet,  signifying  city)  is  the  same  in  both,  and  is 
most  probably  ancient ;  being  mund  in  Arabic  proper  names 
only  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  not  Tery  frequently  even  there. 
The  oidy  change  then  has  been,  that  the  ancient  *  City  of  For- 
ests' has  in  m^em  times  become  the  '  City  of  Grapes.'^  The 
modem  place  too  is  situated  on  the  direct  way  fixnn  Jerusalem 
to  Bamfeh  and  Lydda,  just  three  hours  or  nine  Roman  miles 
fjfom  the  former  city,  lying  west  of  Neby  SamwU,  and  therefore 
not  far  remote  from  el-Jib  or  Gibeon. 

Thus  then  we  have  a  place  corresponding  both  in  name  and 
position  to  the  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim.  I  am  aware  of  no  ob- 
jection to  this  hypothesis  ;  except  perhaps  the  assertion  of  Jo- 
sephus,  that  Kiijath-Jearim  was  near  to  Beth-shemesh.'  But 
the  expression  'neighbour  city,'  is  too  indefinite  to  weicrh  against 
the  preceding  connderations  ;  especially  as  the  actuiS  distance 
does  not  exc^  three  or  four  hours.'  It  might  also  be  asked, 
Why  then,  supposing  Bdba  to  haTe  been  the  lUunah  of  Samuel, 
the  men  ol  Beth-shemceb  should  not  rather  have  caused  the 
ark  to  be  transferred  to  that  place,  as  being  nearer  than  Kir- 

*J«ih.S,  17.    Eni,25.  iuim« 'AiiAb  b  ttfll  fooad  Wrond  nehrtn ; 

*18Mk7,l.l    Enmt,25.    Ntbtm.  «•  llboT^  Vol  L  p.  494.    A  B«l(Muia*U  b 

7,  fS.  ipokeii  of  %  few  wOm  from  Ljdd%  probttb^ 

*OMMat  arte. Bm/ tad C«ri«lAi«rtiii.  BcitNOba;  Ralaad  PaL  p.  Ml. 

Thm9  ii  BO  UlOT  nolk*  of  Um  pbot  m  *  JoMph.  Antiq.  t,  1.  4,  yUrmm  w4km 

tOU  «stal ;  vbUm  it  be  that  of  Brocardna,  tmi  BMi^0mfdrmi. 

who  SsM  it  4^  iMgoM  w«ft  of  JtmtAlam,  *  TIm  mim  writw  mjt  too  tba*  lleKrtn 

j^fikaMf  eopjiog  oal/  from  JerooM ;  c  9.  wm  **  not  far  fVom  Jenualom,*  #4  W^ 


^  IM.  'lff^«#M»pi«r,  B.  J.  4.  9. 9.    Conpw«  •Jim 

"loaBriwtBMMeorrMpoBdiiiglo'Eiuib    Acto  9,  86. 
!•» Iiavt  nirtiii  \m  thk miMtir.    Tha 
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Jath^earim  ?  But  at  that  time  Samuel  was  still  a  child,  and 
ilia  native  place  was  probably  a  small  village,  having  neither 
the  size  nor  the  renown  to  which  it  afterwards  attained,  when 
it  became  one  of  the  seats  where  Samuel  judged  Israel.^ 

The  monks  have  found  the  Anathoth  of  Jeremiah  at  Eur- 
yet  el'-'Enab.  There  was  formerly  here  a  convent  of  the  Mi- 
norites with  a  Latin  church.  The  latter  remains  entirolj  de- 
ported, but  not  in  ruins ;  and  is  one  of  the  laigest  and  most 
§6Mlj  constructed  churches  in  Palestine.' 

Assuminff  therefore  the  site  of  Kinath-Jearim  at  the  modem 
Kuryet  el-'£iab,  the  border  between  J udah  and  Bex^amin  prob- 
ablv  passed  from  Nephtoah  down  the  Wady  el- Word,  perhaps 
to  Its  lunction  with  the  ereat  Wady ;  and  then  across  the  in- 
tervening ridge  (on  which  S6ba  is  situated)  to  the  valley  of 
Kunret  el-'Enab.  This  would  give  a  distinct  line  of  valleys  sep- 
aratmg  the  two  tribes,  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  for  most  of 
the  way  around  to  Kiijath-Jearim.  From  this  place,  the  west 
border  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  drawn  obliquely  down 
the  mountain  to  the  nether  Beth-horon  ;'  while  the  border  of 
J  udah  turned  westward,  perhaps  along  the  ridge  between  the 
two  branches  of  Wady  GhQrQb  to  Kesla,  whence  it  descended  to 
Both-i^emesh  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-80rftr.^  Thus  origi- 
nally a  comer  of  Judah  ran  up  for  some  distance  on  the  west 
side  of  Beniamin ;  including  apparently  at  first  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract  west  of  Kiijath-Jearim;  for 
Zorah  ^Stlr'ah),  which  lay  upon  the  high  groimd  north  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  belonged  at  first  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  though  subse- 
quently this,  and  probably  the  adjacent  mountain  tract,  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — From  Beth-shemcsh  the  border 
of  Judah  pas8e4  near  Timnath  and  Ekron  to  Jabneel,  appa- 
rently the  same  with  Jabneh  (Yebna);  thus  following  still  the 
general  course  of  the  great  valley  to  the  sea.* 

*  1  Sam.  7,  IS.  17. — Then  can  be  no  ii  actually  ao  rendered  by  the  Sept  (4  iSoin 

ooeatioo,  but  that  the  ark  wat  brought  to  wot)  both  here  and  in  1  Sam.  7,  1.    In 

ftiriath- Jearim  itMlfj  1  Sam.  7, 2.  1  Chron.  this  laat  pasaaoe  alao  the  Engliah  Tenion 

18,  5.  6.     But  in  2  Sam.  6,  8.  4,  both  the  giyetitby  '^hni;"  while  Luther  maiuUhu 

Kngliih  venlon  and  Luther  plaoe  the  house  ma  ooniiftency  at  least,  and  writes  Gibeah. 

of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah ;   and  it  might  The  rendering  **  hill "  is  indeed  necessary, 

therefore  seem  as  if  the  Gibeah  (now  Jeb-  in  order  to  preserve  the  oonsistenoy  of  the 

'ah)  of  Judah  was  meant,  and  that  Kirjath-  narratiTe ;  which  represents  the  ark  as  oar- 

Jearim  lay  near  it,  not  fiur  trom  Wady  ried,  not  to  Gibeah,  but  to  Ki^ath-Jearim. 
el-MusOrr ;  see  above  p.  5.    But  not  to        'See  Boni&oius,  quoted  by  Quaresmius 

dwell  upon  the  &ot,  that  this  would  bring  Tom.  II.  p.  14  sq. 
Kiijaih-Jearim  quite  away  from  Gibeon        *  Josh.  18,  14. 
(el-Jib),  and  far  from  any  road  leading        *  Josh.  15,  10. 
nrom  Jerusalem  to  Nioopolis,  I  would  re-        '  Josh.  15,  88.     19, 41. 
mark,  that  the  Hebrew  n93l  may  in  this        *  Josh.  15,  11. 
passage  properly  be  rendenj  *a  hill; '  and 
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Lesviiiff  the  high  ground  west  of  Wady  Bitilr  at  12.20,  we 
began  to  descend  Teir  gradoaUy  towards  the  Tillage  el-HOsAn 
orer  a  rooky  tract.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  tho 
head  of  W  ady  el-MusQrry  deep  below  us  on  the  left ;  in  which 
appeared  a  small  Tillage  called  Nahhftlin  bearing  8. 5^  W.  From 
it  the  Wady  ran  W.  8.  W.  The  Tillage  HtlsAn  was  close  on 
our  right  at  12.40.  Proceeding  along  the  high  water-shed  be- 
tween the  Wadys  MuBdrr  and  el-We^,  we  hM  not  far  distant 
on  the  left,  a  Tillage  called  Ftikin,  which  at  1.10  bore  8.  8.  W. 
It  was  somewhere  about  this  time,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
place  with  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  towards 
the  south,  called  Jedtir ;  which  is  doubtless  the  same^  as  the 
Gkdor  of  the  mountains  of  Judak'  This  remained  in  sight  for 
the  wlude  day.  Jeb'ah  likewise  on  its  conical  hill  in  Wady 
MusQrr,  was  continually  before  our  eyes.  At  1.40  we  came  upon 
the  ancient  highwaT  from  Jerusalem  to  Askelon  and  Qaza, 
which  comes  down  w>ng  or  across  Wady  el- Word  from  the  plain 
of  Rephaim  or  the  tract  further  west.  This  road  wo  should 
haTe  taken  from  Jerusalem,  had  we  not  eone  round  by  Beit  J&la. 
At  the  same  point  was  a  small  ruin  on  the  left  called  'Adas. 

Wishing  to  Tisit  Beit  'AtAb,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see 
much  of  the  country  from  that  lofty  spot,  we  left  the  ancient 
road  again  after  Ato  minutes,  and  turning  more  to  the  right  pro- 
ceeded in  that  direction.  As  we  adTanc^  the  hills  became  more 
coTered  and  green  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  chiefly  the  prickly 
oak  mingled  with  arbutus,  'the  country  howeTor  was  little  cul- 
tiTated,  and  most  of  the  Tillages  were  deserted  or  in  ruins.  At 
Ato  minutes  past  two,  a  small  ruin,  HObln,  was  below  us  in  a 
Talley  running  to  the  left,  bearing  8.  8.  W.  At  the  same  time 
Beit  'Aikh  bore  N.  TS""  W.  A  mined  Khto  was  also  Tisible  at 
some  distance  upon  the  ancient  road,  bearing  8.  65^  W. 

We  reached  Beit  'Aikh  at  ten  minutes  before  3  o'clock.  It 
m  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try around ;  but  although  it  oTerlooks  a  great  extent  of  the  lower 
region  towards  the  south  and  west,  yet  it  does  not  afford  so  ex- 
tensiTe  a  Tiew  of  places,  as  we  had  hoped  to  find.  The  country 
is  full  of  sites  of  ruins  and  Tillages,  some  inhabited  and  pome 
deserted,  at  least  for  portions  of  the  year.  Beit  'AtAb  has  seve- 
ral high,  square,  tower-like  houses  of  two  stories ;  the  rest  are 
small  and  low ;  but  all  are  of  stone,  solidly  built.  In  the  centre 
is  a  ruined  tower  or  castle  ;  but  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  nearly 
lost  among  the  houses.  The  place  contains  perhaps  one  hundrtni 
and  fifty  men,  or  a  popidation  of  six  or  seven  hunurcil  souls.  It 
is  the  chief  town  or  the  district  'ArkAb,  belonging  to  the  pro- 

*  JfMlL  Ift,  sa     1  (nimn.  12,  7.     It  ii  doobtful  whethar  the  Mrrmtiw  in  1  Cbroa. 
if  S9,  n^n  to  the  mmt  place. 
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▼ince  of  Jerusalein ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  N&zir  (warden) 
of  the  district,  who  was  now  one  of  the  former  Sheikhs  of  the 
house  called  el-Lfihh&m.  We  found  several  of  the  chief  men 
sitting  on  carpets  under  a  fig  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  yiUage, 
smokmg  and  holding  converse  with  each  other.  The  SheiUi 
himself  soon  came,  a  good  looking  man ;  coffee  was  served  for 
us  ;  and  he  tried  to  persuade  us  to  remain  all  night,  saying  the 
people  of  the  village  where  we  expected  to  lodge  were  not  to  be 
trusted;  his  hospitality  thus  leading  him  even  to  defiune  his 
neighbours.    But  our  time  was  too  precious  to  stop  thus  early. 

The  prospect  from  Beit  'Atfib  towards  the  southeast  and 
'  south  presented  nothing  new  ;  towards  the  southwest,  along  the 
ridge  between  the  W^ys  Stbnt  and  Sdrftr,  the  place  of  Beit 
Nettlf  was  pointed  out,  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  night ; 
and  in  the  northwest  we  could  see  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-8tirftr 
as  it  issued  from  the  mountains  and  turned  across  the  plain  be- 
yond. It  was  here  a  fine  deep  valley,  with  a  ruin  in  it  called 
'Ain  Shems,  which  we  afterwards  visited  and  identified  with 
^  Beth-shemesh ;  while  on  the  high  northern  hill  was  seen  the  site 
of  SOr'ah,  in  which  we  could  not  but  recognise  the  ancient 
Zorah.  the  birthplace  of  Samson.' 

We  left  Beit  'At&b  at  3^  o'clock,  notwithstanding  the  some- 
what importunate  invitations  of  the  Sheikh ;  who  even  took  hold 
of  us  in  order  to  detain  us.  Descending  in  the  direction  of  the 
ElhAn,  we  crossed  two  small  Wadys  running  towards  the  S&rftr. 
In  the  first,  lower  down  on  the  ri^ht,  the  guide  spoke  of  a  very 
large  cavern  with  a  fountain  in  it,  capable  of  containing  hun- 
dreds of  people  ;  it  is  called  et-Tuweimeh.  The  second  Wady 
is  called  er-Bdm&ny ;  in  it  at  4  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  village 
called  'AUAr  es-Sifla  (the  lower),  to  distinguish  it  from  another, 
'AU&r  el-Fdka  (the  upper),  on  lugher  ground  a  little  further  to 
the  left.  Here  was  a  ruined  church,  large  and  solidly  built,  and 
apparently  very  ancient.  A  few  rods  on  the  left,  higher  up  the 
valley,  is  a  fine  fountain,  which  waters  a  tract  of  gardens  and 
fruit  trees  along  the  bottom.  Here  were  also  many  olive  trees  ; 
which  indeed  are  very  abundant  throughout  all  this  region. 

Ascending  the  hill  we  came  out  again  upon  the  ancient  road 
at  4^  o'clock,  at  the  Elhfin  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  ruin ; 
and  around  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  village.'    We  stopped 

^  Jndg.  18,  3.    Fint  gi^en  to  Jodah,  were :  Rained  KhAn  S.  If  W.    Beit  Net- 

Wt  afterwaidi  aligned  to  Dan,  Joth.  16,  tif  S.  60**  W.    'Ain  Shemt  N.  es**  W. 

88.     19,  41.     See  above,  p.  12.     Eme-  Slit'ah  N.  66**  W.    Deir  el-Hawa  N.  80* 

bim  and  Jerome  plaoe  it  at  ten  miles  ftom  W.     SQnAstn  &  18**  £.    JedQr  S.  1 1**  £. 

Elentheropolis  towards  Nioopolis;  Onom.  *  From  the  KhAn,  Beit 'AUb  bore  N. 

art  Saara,    We  yisited  SQi^ah  in  1862 ;  17**  £.     'AlUr  es-Sifla  N.  80**  E.    *AlUr 

see  Vol  ni,  under  AprU  27th.— The  bear-  el-Foka  N.  60"  E.    Beit  Ncttif  S.  86»  W. 
ings  of  varioos  pkoes  fVom  Beit  'At&b 
ii.  889.  840     • 
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here  five  minuiee.  and  then  descended  for  a  time  along  a  Wady, 
caDed  Wady  el-^hto,  which  runs  into  the  MoBtlrr.  The  ancient 
road,  still  called  tiie  BultAna  or  royal  road,  a^narently  follows 
down  this  Wady  to  the  MusOrr,  and  there  diviaes ;  one  branch 
passing  on  direct  towards  Gktza,  and  another  keeping  along  the 
MoBtlrr  and  Sdmt  in  the  direction  of  Askelon.  This  latter  wo 
afterwards  followed  for  a  time ;  and  found  wells  upon  it  at  inter- 
Tals.  We  now  turned  more  to  the  right,  keeping  upon  the  ridge 
between  the  SQmt  and  SQr&r ;  and  at  5  o'clock  had  an  extensive 
Tiew  of  both  these  raUeys,  spreading  out  into  fine  fertile  plains 
full  of  fields  of  grain.  The  ridge  now  became  higher  towards 
the  west ;  and  we  continued  to  ascend  graduaUy,  until  at  5.50 
we  reached  the  Tillage  of  Beit  Netti^  situated  upon  its  highest 
part 

Beit  Nettif,  lying  thus  upon  the  high  ridge  between  the  two 
great  Wadys,  enjoys  a  wide  view  over  the  broad  western  plain 
and  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  A  tract  of  lower  hills,  an  hour 
or  more  in  breadth,  lies  between  it  and  the  plain.  On  the  north, 
the  BdrAr  was  risible ;  on  the  south,  the  Btlmt  was  full  of  fields 
of  grain  now  ripening  for  the  harvest ;  and  beyond  it  and  moro 
towards  the  left  extended  for  a  great  distance  the  lower  region, 
which  we  had  first  seen  from  aWe  the  head  of  Wady  MusQrr. 
This  may  be  called  the  hill  country,  in  distinction  from  the  high- 
er mountains  on  the  east  It  is  the  middle  region  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plain,  stretching  as  we  have  seen  fitr  to  tho 
north  and  south,  except  where  interrupted  north  of  the  month 
of  Wady  es-BQiAr.  This  region  is  for  the  most  part  a  beautiful 
open  country,  consisting  of  low  hills  usually  rocky,  separated  by 
broad  arable  valleys  mostly  sown  with  grain,  as  are  also  many 
of  the  swelling  hills.  The  whole  tract  is  full  of  villages  and 
deserted  sites  and  ruins ;  and  many  olive  groves  appear  around 
the  former.  To  this  hill  country  belong  idso,  strictly,  both  the 
ridge  on  which  Beit  Nettif  stands,  and  that  adjacent  to  Wady 
es-BHrAr  on  the  north ;  although,  as  being  higher  and  directly 
connected  with  tho  mountains  further  back,  they  appear  like 
promontories,  jutting  out  through  the  range  of  hiUs  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  plain. 

Indeed,  in  the  tract  through  which  we  had  descended  to-day, 
between  the  two  great  Wadvs,  the  usual  steep  descent  of  tho 
mountain  towards  the  west  is  inteminted ;  and  we  now  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  lower  hill  country,  without  having 
made  any  long  or  steep  descent,  such  as  occurred  to  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  mountains,  both  towards  the  north  and  south. 

The  climate  in  this  region  was  moro  advanced  than  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  though  less  so  than  in  the  western  plain.  The  grass  was 
chiefly  dried  up ;  and  the  peasants  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
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barley  harvest  The  wheat  was  still  partially  green,  and  would 
not  be  ripe  for  harvest  until  about  two  weeks  later.  We  en- 
camped on  a  level  plat  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  by  the 
threshing  floors  of  barley. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beit  Netttf  received  us  with  kindness ; 
several  of  the  chief  men  came  around  us,  and  answered  our  in- 
quiries with  readiness  and  intelligence.  We  found  the  view  from 
this  high  spot  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of  villages  and  sites, 
than  almost  any  other  we  visit^.  We  took  here  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bearings,  given  in  the  note  ;  the  places  being  all  pointed 
out  and  named  by  one  of  the  chief  men.' 

In  respect  to  several  of  the  places  thus  pointed  out,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  Jenn&beh  and  Shuweikeh  lie  upon  the  hills  on 
the  south  side  of  Wady  es-SOmt ;  the  latter^ about  one  hour  dis- 
tant from  Beit  Netttf.  Not  far  from  Beit-Ula  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  we  were  told  also  of  a  place  called  Ndsib,  not 
here  visible.  Z&ntl'a  lies  on  the  low  slope  of  a  hill  not  far  east 
of  'Ain  Shems.  The  Wely  Neby  BMus  (Paulus)  is  on  a  lower 
hill  near  the  plain,  half  an  hour  distant ;  and  Tarmtlk  among 
the  hills  further  south  at  about  the  same  distance.  Near  Neby 
BMus  was  said  to  be  a  village  called  Arba'in.  Still  beyond, 
nearer  the  plain,  and  near  where  Wady  es-Stlr&r  issues  upon  it, 
a  deserted  site  called  Tibneh  was  spoken  of,  not  visible  from  Beit 
Nettif.  Near  TeU  Zakartya  is  also  a  village  Zakariya,  in  which 
is  a  Muk&m  (station,  tomb),  dedicated  to  Zechariah. 

Among  the  places  here  visible,  not  less  than  ten  appear  to 
bear  names  which  have  come  down  from  antiquity ;  and  these 
are  prc^bably  to  be  regarded  as  still  marking  the  same  ancient 
sites.  Shuweikeh  we  have  formerly  found  to  correspond  to  the 
^ebrew  Socoh  ;  and  it  here,  as  we  shall  see  later,  answers  to  tho 
Socoh  of  the  plain  of  Judah.* — Jeb'ah  and  Jediir,  and  also  SQr'ah 
and  'Ain  Shems,  we  have  already  noted  as  the  Gibeah  6(  Judah, 
Gcdor,  Zorah,  and  Bethshemesh,  of  Scripture.'  Not  far  from 
Zorah  lay  also  Zanoah,  which  was  re-inhabited  after  the  exile  ; 
and  to  this  the  name  and  site  of  Z&ntl'a  still  correspond.^ — In 

*  »  Bearingt  horn  Beit  Nettif,  be^^ng  N.  54"  W.    TeU  Zakariya  about  N.  78* 

in  the  weit  and  proceeding  towards  the  W. 

left:  JennAbeh  S.  70*  W.    DerQsieh   S.  '  Josh.  15,  85.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  494  sq. 

62'*  W.    Shuweikeh  S.48''W.     Beit  FQil  *  See    above,    pp.    6,    18,    14.      The 

S.  15**  W.    Jurfa  S.  6**  E.    Beit-OU  S.  proofs  in  respect  to  Beth-ahemeah  will  bo 

10"  E.    KhAr^  S.  14*  E.    JimrSn  S.  19"  given  in  connection  irith  our  subaequent 

E.    GhOrftbeh  S.  81"  E.    Urn  er-ROs  S.  visit  to  that  spot,  June  8th. 

58"  E.    JedQr  S.  50"  E.    Jeb'ah  S.  65"  '  Josh.  15, 84.    Neb.  11,8a    The  name 

E.    Buxj  Keis  E.    AhbekN.  70"  E.    Beit  Zanua  existed  in  Jerome's  day,  in  the  re- 

'Atftb  N.  60"  E.    JorAsh  N.  44"  E.    Deir  gion  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Je- 

el-Hawa  N.  87"  E.    Urn  Eshteiyeh  N.  85"  nualem ;  Onomast.  art  ^noAuo.— Anotlior 

E.    ZAnQ'a  N.  12"  E.     S&r'ah  N.  4"  W.  Zanoah  lay  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah, 

'Am  Shems  N.  12"  W.    Neby  BOlus  N.  Josh.  15,  56. 
84"  W.   el-KheishAm  N.  44"  W.    YarmOk 
ii.  342.  343 
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Tibneh  wo  maj  rccognifle  the  Timnah  or  Timnath  of  Dan.  tho 
city  of  Samaon's  wife  to  which  he  **  went  down  "  from  Zorah ;  it 
lies  south  of  west  from  Zorah,  and  not  more  than  an  hour  distant 
from  it.'  We  were  therefore  now  amid  the  scenes  of  Bamson's 
history  and  exploits. — Yarmiik  seems  to  represent  the  Jarmuth 
of  Scripture,  a  city  in  tho  pkiin  of  Jndah  not  far  from  Socoh,  wliich 
so  early  as  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  was  already  called 
Jermucha,  and  lay  ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Jerusa- 
lem.*~NGstb  answers  to  the  Nezib  of  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  Nasib  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  lying  seven  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron.' — The  name  ^akarlyeh,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  Tillage,  does  not  indeed  belong  to  Scripture  ;  yet  it  here 
probably  marln  the  site  of  the  Caphar  Zacharias  mentioned  by 
Sosomen  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis.^ 

The  name  of  Beit  Nettif  itself  has  probably  come  down  from 
the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  nnd  no  ancient  place  cor- 
responding to  it.  A  village  Netopha  is  indeed  mentioned  ii| 
Scripture ;  it  lay,  however,  somewhere  between  Bethlehem  and 
Anathoth.'  The  Rabbins  speak  also  of  a  valley  called  Beth 
Netopha  ;  but  the  present  place  is  on  a  high  hill.* 

Beit  Nettif  is  a  small  village  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  district  'ArkQb,  which  constitutes  the  southwest  part  of  the 

Province  of  Jerusalem.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Keis  part^. 
'hroughout  tlie  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  villages  arc  broken  up  into  two  mat  parties; 
one  called  Keis  (Keislyeh),  and  the  other  Yemen  (lemeniyeh^; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  province  being  mostly  Yementyen, 
and  those  of  the  latter  Keislyek  No  person  of  whom  we  inquired, 
could  tell  the  oririn  or  the  nature  of  this  distinction  ;  except 
that  it  goes  back  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  does  not  now 
pertain  in  any  degree  to  religious  wornhip  or  doctrine.  It  seems 
mdeed  to  consist  in  little  more  than  the  fiu;t,  that  one  is  the 
enemy  of  the  other.  In  former  times  blood  was  often  shed  in 
their  quarrels  ;  but  now  all  are  quiet.  Yet  this  inbred  enmity 
shows  itself  in  mutual  distrust  and  calumny  ;  and  it  was  proba- 

>  Joib.  IK,  10.     19,  4H.     JnAn.  II,  1.  place;  ttnce  it  b  abo  nid  to  hare  bMti 

ft.     S  Chr.  28,  IS. — Another  Tiinnah  Wy  nt^jacrat  to  EUhtaol,  whirh  mtMt  certalnlT 

i;i  tba  motintiuiM  of  Jadah,  Joith.  15,  67.  hav«  been  moch   nearer  to  ZoraK,  and  M 

<t««L  SS,  I2-Ii.     Still  a  third  Timnah  or  iilnced  bj  the   aaroe  Wiilera  at  ten  mile* 

Thalana  lajT  nortlieaat  of  Ljdda,  and  gare  irncn  Klenthe ropolis  ;    Joeh.    15,  88.     19, 

Mae  to  the  **TofHirrhMi  Th«mnitaca^  in  41.     Onomaat.  art  KathamL 

that  qnartpr;  JoMph.  B.  J.  8.  8  5.     On<v  '  Jo«h.  15,  43.     Ooomiu*.  art.  Kt^mh. 

mmL  an   77k«mii«.     This  wa«  prohabljr  '  Soaom.  Hiit  Ror.  0.  17.     It  M^mt  al- 

the  Tlmaah  fortified  by  Baochides ;  I  Mace.  *  ao  to  hare  been  riaited  br  St.  Willibald  on 

9,  5<X     Joarph.  Ant.  13.  1.  3.  hi«  waj  Troni  Gaaa  lo  Uebroo  ;  Uodcepor. 

*  Joah.  15, 8.V    Neh.  1 1,  29.     Onoma<t.  2<).  p    877. 

art.  /rrMitf.~The  '  .lanmoth  *  of  Jermn^  *  Ezra   2,    23.      Neh.    7,    2G.     ftrlaad 

whJ«h  lie  mrt  \ay  /nmr  milca  from  Klen-  I'alcHiC  p.  909. 

thempifti*,    !•   uut   improbahlj    the   same  *  IbDUnd  PalMt  p.  S50. 
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biy  on  this  ground^  that  the  Sheikh  of  Beit  'At&b,  where  tho 

pie  are  of  the  Yemen  party,  spoke  eyil  of  his  neighbours  the 
ifhreh  of  Beit  Nettlf. 

We  did  not  hear  of  the  prevalence  of  these  parties  in  anj 
other  region  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  singular,  that^the  same 
names  c?  hostile  parties  existed  in  Syria  in  tl^  very  first  century 
of  Muhammedanism.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire,  whether 
there  is  perhaps  any  connection  between  parties  thus  bearing  the 
same  names  in  the  seventh  and  in  the  nineteenth  centuries.^ 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Beit  Nettlf  very  civU  and  hos- 
pitable ;  the  bad  reports  about  them  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  the  evening  several  of  the  chief  men  visited  us  in 
our  tent,  drank  coffee,  and  gave  us  much  information.  On  going 
away,  one  of  them,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  a  Sheikh,  (though 
he  seemed  not  to  be  the  chief  Sheikh,)  inquired  if  we  would  have 
a  couple  of  men  from  the  village  to  watch  during  the  night. 
This  we  declined,  as  unnecessary.  We  heard  however  the  voices 
of  men  all  night  around  our  tent,  whom  we  took  to  be  persons 
watching  the  threshing-floors  of  barley,  and  enjoying  the  comfort 
of  our  fire  ;  indeed  they  disturbed  our  sleep  by  their  talking,  and 
especially  by  their  loud  manner  of  story-telling.  In  the  morn- 
ing, we  learned  that  the  Sheikh  himself  and  two  men  had  kept 
^ard  during  the  night  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  expect- 
mg  any  remuneration.  We  afterwards  found  the  same  custom 
at  most  of  the  villages  where  we  encamped.  It  arises,  however, 
rather  out  of  a  regard  for  their  own  security,  than  from  any  par- 
ticular respect  towards  the  stranger.  Every  village  is  made  re- 
sponsible by  the  government  for  all  thefts  committed  within  its 
precincts  ;  had  we  at  any  time  lost  any  thing  by  theft  or  robbery, 
on  complaining  to  the  government,  the  village  where  the  loss 
occurred  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  it  good.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  and  for  their  own  sakes,  they  usually  preferred 
to  set  a  watch  aroimd  our  tent. 

Being  now  off  the  track  of  all  former  travellers,  we  came  in 
contact  here  with  oriental  hospitality  in  its  primitive  and  genuine 
form.  The  villages  supplied  us  with  every  thing  we  desired ; 
regarding  it  as  an  honour,  and  without  expecting  a  recompense. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  all  these  mountains.  The  Fellfihin  never 
sell  food  to  one  another ;  but  every  stranger  is  the  guest  of  the 
village.     Our  five  muleteers,  honest  and  faithful  peasants  from 

*  AbuUMa  mendoot  a  mat  batde  be-  KeU|  m  of  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  Palee- 

tween  the  Yemeatyeh  and  Ketaiyeh,  A.  H.  tioe ;  p.  841.  ed.  Jaubert.    The  same  par- 

64  (A.  D.  684)  at  Men  Rabat  near  Damas-  ties  formerix  prevailed  throughout  Mount 

ens;  which  is  also  celebrated  by  Arabian  Lebanon,  both  among  the  Druses  and  the 

poets.   Annales  ad  Ann.  64.  Tabula  Srri«  Christianpopulation;  Niebuhr  Reisebeschr. 

ed.  KOhler  p.  17.    See  also  Relske's  Note,  IL  p^  447.    Burokhaidt  p.  159. 
Ibid.  p.  197.— Edrisi  has  likewise  the  name 
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the  village  of  Lifta  near  Jerasalem,  never  thonght  of  paying  for 
their  food  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  spunging,  like  our  former  MukA- 
riyehy  but  because  it  was  furnished  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  everj  village  there  is  a  public  room,  or  more  than  one,  according 
to  the  size  and  ability  of  the  place,  devoted  to  -the  entertainment 
of  strangers.  Such  a  room  is  caUed  a  Menzil  or  MedAfeh,  a  guest- 
room. The  guest  lodges  in  the  Menzil,  and  his  food  is  supplied 
by  the  fitmilies,  to  whose  circle  it  belongs.  Sometimes  they  take 
turns  in  his  entertainment ;  at  other  times  it  is  left  to  those  who. 
offer  themselves,  or  rather  who  claam  the  privilege.  If  the  guest 
be  a  person  of  consequence,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  sheep 
or  goat,  a  lamb  or  kid,  is  kUled  for  him.  The  Keistyeh  usually 
kill  two ;  one  for  the  guest,  and  another  for  the  people  of  the 

I)lace.  When  the  guest  is  a  common  man,  as  a  muleteer  or  the 
ike.  he  is  fed  with  rice,  or  whatever  may  be  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  people  themselves.  The jraest  gives  nothing  as  a  remu- 
neration when  he  leaves.  To  ofier  money  would  be  taken  as  an 
insult ;  and  to  receive  it  would  be  a  great  dis^praoe.  Such  is 
universally  the  manner  of  entertainment  in  the  viUages  through- 
out the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as  well  as  in  o£er 
parts  of  Syria.  ^ 

On  the  more  travelled  roads,  the  Franks  have  broken  in  upon 
this  custom ;  and  the  people  have  learned  to  receive  pay  from 
foreigners.  We  too  left  our  servant  behind  us  in  tliis  callage,  to 
offer  pay  for  the  milk  and  other  articles  we  had  purchased,  and 
in  this  instance  it  was  received ;  though  subsequently  in  several 
cases  it  was  refused. 

Friday f  May  18ih.  We  rose  early,  and  found  the  lower  hill 
country  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  over  which  the  tops  of  the 
hills  were  seen  like  islands.  The  mist  however  soon  rose  from 
the  landscape,  and  left  behind  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  fine 
breeze  the  whole  day.  The  Sheikh  who  was  with  us  last  evening 
came  again  early,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  making  observations  ; 
and  as  we  left,  he  accompanied  us,  in  token  of  respect,  quite  out 
of  the  village. 

The  great  object  before  us  to-day,  was  to  search  for  the  long 
l^t  site  of  the  ancient  Eleutheropolis,  an  im^rtant  episcopal  city 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  assumed  indeed  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  the  central  point  in  southern  Palestine,  from 
which  to  fix  the  position  of  many  other  places.  We  had  been 
making  inquiries  ever  since  we  first  reached  Jerusalem,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  name  or  any  ruins  still  existed  in  the  same 
quarter,  which  might  afford  a  clue  for  determining  this  ancient 
site.  But  no  trace  of  any  such  name  could  be  found  ;  nor  could 
we  hear  of  any  such  ruins,  excepting  at  a  place  called  Beit  Jibrtn. 

*  Sm  tlw  rWemMM  ahtrr^^YoL  L  p.445  b.  4. 
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These  the  Arabs  described  in  extravagant  terms  ;  and  although 
we  placed  little  reliance  upon  their  accounts,  yet  we  determined 
to  visit  the  spot  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our  journey.  On 
arriving  at  Beit  Nettif,  we  were  surprised  and  gratified  to  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  several  places,  whose  distances  from 
Eleutheropolis  are  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Thus  the 
distance  both  of  Bethnshemesh  and  Zorah  is  given  at  ten  Boman 
miles  towards  Nicopolis ;  that  of  Jarmuth  (Jarmuch)  also  at  ten 
miles  towards  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Socoh  (Shuweikeh)  at  nine 
miles  towards  the  same  city,  probably  on  another  road.^  The 
first  three  places  all  lay  within  a  circle  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
west  of  north  from  Beit  Nettlf ;  and  these  distances,  we  thought, 
might  perhaps  serve  us  in  some  measure  as  a  clue,  in  our  search 
after  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  itself 

We  left  Beit  Nettlf  at  7  o'clock,  descending  immediately 
southwesterly  into  Wady  es-SQmt,  in  order  to  strike  again  the 
Askelon  branch  of  the  ancient  road,  which  passes  down  this 
valley.  The  hill  side  was  covered  with  fine  groves  of  olive  trees^ 
some  of  them  planted  in  rows  like  a  regular  orchard  ;  which  is 
hot  usually  the  case.  Twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  we  now  followed  down  Wady  es-Srtmt  on  a  course 
west  by  north.  This  valley  is  formed  by- the  junction  of  three 
Wadys  at  a  point  directly  south  of  Beit  Nettlf,  viz.  Wady  el- 
Musiirr  coming  from  the  E.  N.  E. ;  Wady  es-8iir,  a  large  val- 
ley from  the  south ;  and  a  smaller  one  from  the  N.  N.  E.  just 
under  Beit  Nettlf  The  bottom  is  a  fine  fertile  plain  with 
moderate  hills  on  each  side.  It  was  now  covered  with  fields  of 
grain,  except  towards  the  western  part ;  where  are  a  good  many 
of  the  trees  here  called  SAmt,  from  which  the  valley  takes  its 
name.* 

We  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  now  dry,  and  soon 
came  upon  the  ancient  road,  which  had  followed  down  Wady  el- 
Mustirr.  The  other  or  Gaza  branch  goes  pff  more  to  the  left, 
and  crosses  Wady  es-Silr  near  an  immense  Butm-tree  about 
twenty  minutes  south  of  the  junction  of  the  valleys.  On  our 
left,  in  a  gap  of  the  southern  hill,  we  now  had  the  ruins  of  Shu- 

*  Onomast.  arts.  Bethtamiif  Saara,  thorny  tree  resembling  the  Tulh  or  SeyAI, 
JermuM,  Soeeko.  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  con- 

*  The  ibrm  SOmt,  seems  to  be  merely  a  founded. — This  Arabio  name  affords  an 
cormpt  pronunciation  of  the  word  Sunif  aptetjrmologyfortheHeb.  nttiZ9i.q.n:33tJy 
the  proper  Arabic  and  Egyptiwi  nune  for  the  ShUtim-wood  of  the  Bibli  (Ex.  25',  6. 
the  tree  whoie  fruit  is  oa\M  Karadk.  iq.  18.  etc.)  which  was  probably  the  same 
ThU  IS  the  JWsa  JVt/o<tca  of  Forskal,  ^ee  see  Celsius  Hierobot  I.  p.  408  sq. 
nora  ^gypt  Arab.  p.  ^f^J^J^^^^  '  Gesen.  Lex.  Heb.  art.  niOttJ.  RosenmuUer 
Aeaetaverai,  Arab'ca  of  later  botanists,  _..,  .,^  _^,  ,  ,,,  ',  •  o__  ««  _ 
Sprei.g.1  Hirt.  Rei  Herbar.  I.  pp.  269,  270.  »'"•  Alterthnm.k.  IV.  L  p.  277.  Thew 
•Ae!£abic  n.me  SQnt  b  yalToMly  writ-  To'^'^i^rtr  f  "'°"°'*  '  -^"^^^ 
tea  by  the  Arabs  thenwelTe*.    ft  is  a  (Suut)  with  the  ^c(i«oy«m.ni/<wa(TuJh> 
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weikehy  the  Bocoh  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  which  is  enumerated 
with  Jarmuth,  Adullam,  and  Azekah,  and  lay  nine  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Jerunalem.'  It  was  there- 
fore not  far  from  Jarmuth  ;  as  it  now  also  lies  not  far  distant 
from  Yarmtik,  about  half  an  hour. 

Another  mention  of  Socoh  enables  us  to  determine  the  an- 
cient name  of  this  fine  valley  ;  and  fixes  it  as  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  event  in  Scripture  history^  the  combat  of  David  and 
Ooliath.  We  are  told  that  the  Philistines  "  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  Socoh  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  pitched  between 
Bocoh  and  Azekah.  And  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together  and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  set 
the  bottle  in  array  a^inst  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistines 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a 
mountain  on  the  other  side ;  and  there  was  a  valley  between 
them."*  The  mention  of  Azekah  shows  that  the  Bocoh  meant, 
can  only  be  this  place ;  and  the  valley  between  the  armies, 
the  valley  of  Elah,  in  which  the  combat  took  place,  could 
well  be  no  other  than  the  present  Wady  es-SQmt.  It  took 
its  name  Elah  of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Butm),  of  which 
the  largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the 
vicinity  ;  just  as  now  it  takes  its  name  es-SQmt  (SOnt)  from  the 
acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it* 

We  now  pursued  our  way  down  the  valley,  rejoicing  in  hav- 
ing thus  been  able  to  discover  and  visit  the  spot,  where  the 
youthful  warrior  and  poet,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  Qod  of  Israel, 
made  his  first  glorious  essay  as  the  champion  of  his  people.  At 
7.40  we  reached  a  well  by  the  way-side,  called  Blr  Kdlidhia, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep,  with  several  drinking 
troughs  of  wood.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  ruins  of  JennAbeh 
were  upon  the  hill  at  our  left.  At  8  o'clock  Wady  es-SQmt 
turned  to  the  right,  nearly  north,  passing  ofi*  between  Tell  Za- 
kariya  on  the  left  and  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  the 
right,  perhaps  half  an  hour  distant ;  and  then  bending  again 
more  to  the  left,  and  running  to  the  plain.*  A  road  to  Kamleh 
here  left  ours,  passing  down  the  valley. 

We  continued  on  the  ancient  road  in  a  direct  course,  and  as- 
cended the  ridge  towards  the  west,  reaching  the  top  at  S\ 
o'clock.  Here  a  narrower  valley  lay  before  us,  running  ofi*  in  the 
direction  W.  N.  W.  The  numerous  olive  groves  in  this  valley 
and  upon  the  hills  around,  gave  the  country  almost  a  wooded 

■  Jo4i.  16,  S6.     Sm  ppi  17,  20.  tuad  pointa  oot  Um  plAc«  of  Darid*!  amt- 

*  1  Sabi.  17,  1-8.  b«t  At  ••pot  north  oC  *Ain  KAiim,  not  lw« 

'  MoaMCio  tnuUtkm,  m  m  harv  Men,  than  fir*  or  wkx  boon  dittant  fron  Socoh. 

fxigm  tiM   nama  of  Elah,  or  Terebinth  See  abore.  Vol  L  p.  461,  n.  % 

▼alkj,  to  the  great  Wadj  Bdt  llanina ;  *  See  above,  p.  6. 
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appearance.  The  great  western  plain  was  here  visible  ;  and  in 
it  at  some  distance  an  isolated  oblong  hill,  or  short  ridge,  called 
Tell  es-8fifieh,  a  very  conspicuous  point,  on  which  our  guide  said 
there  were  ruins.  ^ 

We  descended  into  the  narrow  valley;  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  passed  'Ajjtlr,  a  small  village  on  the  left.  At  8| 
o'clock,  there  was  another  ancient  well  in  the  valley,  exhibiting 
quite  a  pastoral  scene  of  patriarchal  days.  Many  cattle,  flocks 
of  sheep  and  kids,  and  also  camels,  were  all  waiting  round  the 
well ;  while  men  and  women  were  busily  employed  in  draw- 
ing water  for  them.  These  people  at  once  offered  and  drew 
water  for  us  and  our  thirsty  animals,  without  the  expectation  of 
reward.  The  well  was  square  and  narrow ;  by  measuring  the 
rope  we  found  the  depth  to  be  sixty  feet.  A  platform  of  very 
large  stones  was  built  up  around  it,  and  there  were  many  drink- 
ing troughs.  On  the  platform  was  fixed  a  small  reel  for  the  rope, 
which  a  man,  seated  on  a  level  with  the  axis,  wound  up,  by 
puUing  the  upper  part  of  the  reel  towards  him  with  his  hands, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  pushed  the  lower  part  from  him  with 
the  feet.  This  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian manner  of  "  watering  with  the  foot."* 

In  coming  thus  far  nom  Beit  Nettif,  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  we  had  on  the  whole  made  no  southing  whatever,  but 
rather  the  contraiy.  Our  relative  position  in  respect  to  Sdr'ah, 
'Ain  Shems,  and  Yarmtlk  was  indeed  changed  ;  these  places  all 
now  lying  east  of  north  ;  and  being,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
not  far  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  We  knew,  too, 
that  we  must  now  be  at  least  approaching  the  ancient  road  run- 
ning north  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis ;  and  there  was 
therefore  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  we  could  not  be  more 
than  two  or  at  the  most  two  and  a  half  hours  distant  from  the 
site  of  the  former  city.'  But  with  all  our  inquiry,  we  could 
hear  of  no  ruins  of  any  kind,  except  the  great  ones  (as  they  were 
called)  at  Beit  Jibrin,  and  the  slighter  ones  at  Tell  es-S&fieh. 
The  latter  place  seemed  to  be  much  too  far  both  towards  the 
north  and  west ;  it  being  apparently  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
distant  from  this  point.  We  therefore  determined  at  any  rate 
first  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Beit  Jibrin  ;  and  then  to  take  such  a 
course  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  at  the  well,  we  now  at  9.05 
turned  to  the  left  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  proceeded  on  a 
course  about  S.  by  W.     We  had  heard  fdl  along,  and  especially 

*  The  Tell  bora  from  thU  ipot  N.  70"*  UBuaX  rate  of  travel  with  horses  and  mules, 
W.  and  Beit  Net^a  86"  £.  in  a  region  like  this,  was  very  n^^rly 

*  Dent.  11,  10.    See  more  on  this  sob-  three  Roman  mfles  to  an  hour.    See  above, 
ject  in  Note  II,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  L  VoL  L  p.  iG2.    See  also  Note  VU,  end  of 

'  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  our    YoL  I. 
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from  the  Sheikh  of  Beit  Nottif,  of  a  great  cavem  in  thii  quar- 
ter,  a  convent  under  ground,  large  enough  (it  was  said)  to  con- 
tain all  the  Pasha's  troops.  We  had  hoped  it  miffht  turn  out 
to  be  the  cave  of  Makkedah,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place 
eight  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis.'  According  to  our  reckoning, 
however,  we  had  already  travelled  too  far  for  this.  At  9.40,  a 
few  steps  beyond  a  villa^  named  Deir  Dubb&n,  we  came  to  ibe 
cavem  (so  called)  of  which  we  were  in  search,  just  b^  our  road 
on  the  left  Although  not  Makkedah,  yet  the  place  is  certainly 
a  great  curiosity. 

In  the  soft  limestone  or  chalky  rock,  which  the  soil  here 
scarcely  covers,  are  several  irregular  pits,  some  nearly  square, 
and  all  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  aeep,  with  perpendicular 
sides.  Whether  these  pits  are  natural  or  artificial,  it  might  at 
first  be  difficult  to  say.  In  the  sides  are  irregular  doors  or  low 
arched  passsges,  much  obstructed  by  rubbish,  leading  into  large 
excavations  in  the  adjacent  rock  in  the  form  of  tall  domes  or 
bell-shaped  apartments,  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  in  diameter  from  ten  or  twelve  to  twenty  feet  or  more. 
The  top  of  the  dome  usually  terminates  in  a  small  circular 
opening  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  above,  admitting  light  into 
the  cavem.  These  apartments  are  mostly  in  clusters,  three  or 
four  together,  communicating  with  each  other.  Around  one  pit 
towards  the  southwest  we  found  sixteen  such  apartments  thus 
connected,  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth.  They  are  all  hewn  very 
reguUrly  ;  but  many  are  partly  broken  down  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  the  pits  themselves  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
fidling  in  of  similar  domes.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  oma- 
mented,  either  near  the  bottom  or  high  up,  or  both,  with  rows 
of  small  holes  or  niches,  like  pigeon-holes,  extending  quite 
around  the  wall.  In  the  largest  cluster,  in  the  innermost  dome, 
a  rough  block  of  the  limestone  has  been  left  standing  on  one 
side,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  as  if  a  rude  pulpit  or  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue.  In  the  same  apartment  are  several  crosses  cut  in  the 
wall ;  and  in  another  of  the  same  suite,  are  several  very  old 
Cufic  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  quite  long.  These  we 
neglected  to  copy,  much  to  our  subsequent  regret ;  although 
from  what  we  elsewhere  saw,  they  probably  would  throw  no 
light  upon  the  age  and  character  of  these  singular  excavations. 

What  then  could  have  been  the  object  of  these  caverns  ? 
Cisterns  they  were  not ;  and  quarries  they  could  hardlv  have 
been  ;  as  the  stone  is  not  hard  enough  for  building,  and  there  is 
no  place  in  the  vicinity  erected  with  such  stone.  Or,  if  quar- 
ries, why  then  excavate  in  this  peculiar  and  difficult  form,  when 
all  is  so  near  the  surface  ?  The  form  in  itself  resembles  that  of 
'  Jotb.  10,  la  16  iq.    IS,  41.    OMmMt  Hi  Mmttd^ 
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the  subterranean  magazines  around  many  of  the  villages  at  the 
present  day ;  and  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  these  cayeniB 
too  may  have  been  intended  for  magazines  of  grain.  But  their 
great  number,  and  especially  the  fact  of  their  communicating 
with  each  other,  is  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothesis.  I  am 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery ;  and  the  similar  excavations  which 
we  afterwards  saw  on  our  second  visit  to  Beit  Jibrin,  serve  only 
to  render  the  whole  matter  still  more  inexplicable.  We  after^ 
wards  found  reason  to  suppose,  tliat  the  ancient  Gath-Bimmon 
was  situated  here  or  in  the  vicinity.^ 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  exploring  these  caverns.  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  way  at  10.35,  we  came  m  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
village  on  our  right  called  Ba'na,  with  fields  of  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton. Our  guide,  by  mistake,  now  took  a  road  lying  to  the  left 
of  the  right  one,  but  parallel  to  it.  This  brought  us  at  11.25 
to  Kudna,  a  small  village,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
ancient  building.  A  portion  of  the  western  wall  is  standing, 
some  one  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  in  length,  built  of  large  stones. 
It  is  difScult  to  say,  whether  it  was  once  a  church,  or  perhaps  a 
castle  ;  it  seemed  older  than  the  age  of  the  crusades. 

Our  way  wound  much,  leadine  us  through  broad  arable 
Wadys  among  the  low  bushy  hms.  We  were  now  verging 
towards  the  border  of  the  hilly  tract  and  the  great  plain  on  the 
west,  where  hill  and  plain  pass  over  into  each  other  ;  and  where 
the  frequent  and  shallow  Wadys,  running  in  all  directions,  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  mark  their  general  course,  or  to  distinguish  any 
main  trunk.  As  we  approached  Beit  Jibrin,  however,  we  tra- 
velled along  a  fine  open  valley  or  plain,  running  from  south  to 
north,  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  Wadys.  It 
I)asses  onwards  to  the  great  plain,  where  it  sweeps  round  on  the 
south  of  Tell  es-Safieh,  forming  apparently  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  Wady  Simsim,  which  we  afterwards  encountered  on 
our  way  to  Gaza. 

In  this  valley  along  the  rood  were  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
once  probably  enclosing  fields  ;  and  in  several  places  we  saw  short 
rude  pillars,  which  at  first  we  thought  might  have  been  intended 
as  Boman  milestones.  For  this  however  they  were  too  numer- 
ous ;  and  they  more  probably  once  served  as  private  landmarks, 
between  the  fields  of  di£Eerent  owners.  We  reached  Beit  Jibrtn 
at  12^  o'clock,  situated  among  low  hills  at  the  head  of  this  main 
valley,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  smaller 
Wadys,  and  runs  at  first  N.  N.  W.  The  site  is  so  shut  in  by 
hills,  that  no  other  places  are  visible  from  it.  Like  most  of 
the  villages  in  this  r^on,  it  is  surrounded  with  olive  trees ;  and 

^  See  under  May  22d ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  diBcoision  req[>ecting  £lentherapdi% 
on  the  snbieqiient  day,  May  28d. 
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beneath  one  of  th^,  northwest  of  the  ruinB,  we  spread  our  car- 
petSy  andafler  a  few  minutes  of  rest  and  refreshment,  entered 
upon  our  examination  of  this  interesting  spot. 

Here  is  a  yillace  with  ruins,  apparently  of  different  a^,  and 
more  extensive  and  massive  than  any  we  saw  in  Palestme,  ex- 
cept the  substructions  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  Haram  at  Hebron.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tress of  immense  strength,  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded 
enclosure,  encompassol  by  a  very  ancient  and  strong  wall 
This  outer  widl  was  built  of  large  squared  stones  uncemented. 
It  has  been  mostlv  thrown  down  ;  but  on  the  northern  side  it  is 
still  several  feet  m  height,  running  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  water-bed  of  the  Vfkij  which  comes  down  from  the  E.  N.  E. 
In  the  other  quarter  also  it  is  still  distinctly  to  be  traced.  Alons 
this  wall  on  the  inside,  towards  the  west  and  northwest,  is  a  row  of 
ancient  masbive  vaults  with  fine  round  arches,  apparently  of  the 
same  age  as  the  wall  itself.  These  ai^  now  nearly  covered  by 
the  accumulated  rubbish  ;  yet  some  of  them  still  serve  as  dwell- 
ings for  the  inhabitants.  The  northern  wall  of  thii  exterior  en- 
closure, representing  the  diameter  from  east  to  west,  measured 
six  hundred  feet ;  and  the  other  diameter  cannot  be  much  less. 
The  character  of  this  wall  and  of  these  vaults,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  are  of  Roman  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  this  area  stands  an  irregular  castle,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  seem  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  exterior  wall ;  but  it 
nas  obviously  been  built  up  again  in  more  modem  times. 
Indeed,  an  inscription  over  the  gate-way  shows  that  it  was  last 
repaired  by  the  Turks  in  A  H.  958, »  (A.  D.  1551,)  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built  The 
northern  and  western  sides  alone  are  regular  ;  the  former  mea- 
sured one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  the  latter  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet.  The  gate  was  now  shut  up  ;  and  the 
court  within  planted  with  tobacco,  so  fiu*  as  there  was  room 
among  the  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish.  The  walls  are  so  far 
broken  down,  that  we  could  clamber  over  them  and  enter  with- 
out difficulty.  The  interior  of  the  castle  was  full  of  arches  and 
vaults  ;  and  the  people  told  us  of  a  church  with  pictures  in  the 
southern  part,  now  shut  up  and  indeed  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
Several  small  marble  columns  were  strewed  around.  The  area 
of  the  enclosure,  outside  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  partly  by  the 
modem  hovels  of  the  village  ;  partly  by  patches  of  tobacco  and 
vegetables  ;  while  in  the  northem  and  eastem  quarters,  it  is  con- 
fusedly covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  the  materials  of  ancient 
walls  and  stmctures. 

'  I  foUow  her*  Um  joonuU  of  my  ooin|Muik>D ;  mj  own  peocfl  oMat  mmAm  on  th% 
ipol  hmt9  A.  II.  948. 
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The  situatioii  of  tluB  fortress  was  low,  on  a  point  between 
two  WadySy  one  coming  from  the  E.  N.  E.  and  the  other  from 
the  S.  S.  E.  Back  of  the  village  the  ground  rises  into  hills, 
which  must  have  overlooked  the  fortress.  The  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  for  some  distance  along  the  open  valley 
towards  the  northeast.  In  this  part  are  stiU  remains  of  the 
former  wall  and  dwellings.  Just  by  the  village  on  the  west  in 
the  other  Wady,  is  a  large  public  well,  around  which  cattle  and 
flocks  were  collected  for  watering. 

Twenty  minutes  from  the.vUlage,  in  the  direction  S.  28^  E. 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Santa  Hanneh  (St.  Anne),  situated  on  higher  sloping  ground 
near  the  head  of  the  southern  Wady,  northeast  of  its  water- 
course. In  following  up  the  Wady  to  this  spot  we  passed  two 
other  wells.  One  of  them  about  half  way  was  quite  large ; 
flocks  and  herds  were  gathered  around  both ;  while  men  and 
women  were  drawing  wa&r  and  filling  for  them  the  many  drink- 
ing troughs,  presenting  an  animated  scene  of  pastoral  life.  Of 
the  church,  only  the  eastern  end  is  standing,  including  the  niche 
of  the  great  altar,  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of  lar^  hewn 
stones  of  strong  and  beautiful  masonry.  The -foundations  re- 
main throughout ;  and  there  are  subterraneous  vaults  with  win- 
dows on  the  north  side.  Indeed,  the  edifice  stood  on  roilnd 
arches ;  which  with  the  foundations  seem  nearly  of  the  same 
character  and  antiquity  as  the  fortress  itself.^  In  the  Wady 
near  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  village.  Southwest  of  the 
church,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wady,  rises  a  truncated  Tell  of 
a  chalky  and  singular  appearance.  We  had  been  told  of  a 
fountain  near  the  church,  which  became  dry  for  a  part  of  the 
year ;  but  it  turned  out  that  our  informant  meant  only  a  well 
at  some  distance  northeast,  where  men  were  drawing  water  for 
their  flocks.  This  we  found  to  be  fifty-two  feet  deep,  dug  mostly 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  apparently  ancient.  There  is  another  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  southwest  of  the  church,  which  was  now 
dry.« 

In  returning  to  the  village,  as  we  passed  one  of  the  wells 
where  the  people  were  watering  their  flocks,  a  man  called  out  to 
us  :  ^^  Do  not  be  long,''  that  is,  in  coming  to  take  possession  of 
the  country.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  were  supposed  to  be  in 
search  of  our  hereditary  estates.  Such  exprensions  we  often 
heard  ;  and  this  desire  for  a  Frank  government  or  Frank  protec- 
tion we  found  to  be  universal  in  Syria,  among  both  Chris- 

*  The  only  allusion  I  find  to  this  church  *  From  the  hill  just  east  of  Santa  Han- 
is  in  Gaufr.  Vinisauf,  Iter  Hieroeol  Regis  neh  the  following  hearings  were  token : 
Richaidi,  etc  5.  44,  in  Gale  Scriptoies  Tell  e*-Safieh  N.  20**  W.  Beit  'At&b  N. 
Historic  Angl  Tom.  IL  p.  875.  See  68**  E.  Minln  S.  G4*  £.  DQra  on  the 
further  on,  p.  28,  n.  6.  mountain  S.  44"  E. 
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iians  and  MuhammedanB ;  not  excepting  even  the  Bedawln. 
On  this  ground  we  wore  everywhere  welf  received.^  Here  at 
Beit  Jibrln  the  people  were  kind  and  communicatiTe.  The 
Sheikh  of  the  village  was  understood  to  be  absent,  and  we  did 
not  now  see  him. 

Beit  Jibrln  is  a  village  of  moderate  size,  the  capital  of  a^dis- 
trict  in  the  province  of  Gasa,  beginning  just  west  of  Beit  Net- 
tli^  called  the  district  of  the  'Azazeh.  It  takes  this  name  from 
an  ancient  family  of  Sheikhs,  formerly  hereditary  lords  of  Beit 
Jibrln,  and  of  great  power  in  these  parts,  beins  one  of  the  three 
chief  families  of  the  Eeistyeh.  Having  been  leaders  in  the  re* 
bellion  of  1834,  some  of  the  family  were  beheaded,  and  the  rest 
compelled  to  remove  to  Tell  es-S&fieh.  Another  family,  called 
the  house  of  'Amleh,  resides  at  Beit  iFla  ;  and  a  third,  .the  house 
of  Ibn  'Omar,  at  Dtira  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron.  The  two 
former  families  were  head  Sheikhs  of  the  lower  Keis  (el-Keislveh 
et-Tahta)  in  and  near  the  plain. — These  families  of  Sheikhs 
form  a  species  of  hereditary  nobility ;  but  they  are  here  less  an- 
cient and  less  exclusive  than  those  of  the  Druzes  in  Mount  Leb* 
anon.     There  are  also  smaller  families  of  less  powerful  Sheikhs. 

Such  was  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observations  at  Beit 
Jibrln  on  this  our  first  visit.  The  question  now  naturally  arose, 
Whether  all  this  presented  any  ground  for  regarding  thii  spot  as 
the  site  of  tho  ancient  Eleutheropolis  ?  The  rums  certainly 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion  ; 
ruins  worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  and  of  a  powerful  city.  Fur- 
ther, in  travelling  hither  from  the  well  where  we  had  baited,  we 
had  by  a  winding  road  passed  over  the  anticipated  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  hours  within  which  we  had  supposed  Eleuthero- 
polis must  lie.  Still,  this  distance  might  apply  just  as  well  to 
some  place  lying  more  to  the  northwest ;  and  I  luid  in  some  way 
received  the  groundless  impression,  that  the  city  in  question  lay 
actually  in  the  plain  itself,  and  not  among  the  hills.  We  con- 
cluded therefore  to  make  still  further  examination  ;  and  as  not- 
withstanding all  our  inquiries,  we  could  hear  of  no  spot  where 
there  could  be  the  slightest  hope  of  finding  the  object  of  our 
search,  unless  perhaps  at  Tell  es-S4fieh,  we  determined  to  bend 
our  steps  that  way. — We  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  push  our 
researches  further,  because  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  could  not 
be  fixed  at  this  place,  without  making  it  identical  with  another 
ancient  city,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  ;  an  identity  of 
which,  as  yet,  no  one  had  ever  dreamed. 

Indeed,  whatever  might  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  Eleuthenv 
polis,  there  could  be  no  doubt  upon  our  minds,  that  in  Beit  Jib- 
rln was  to  be  recognised  the  Betogabra  of  Ptolemy  and  the 

'  Sm  dM  •*  Mala,  abor*,  YoL  L  ^  4M. 
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Fentinger  Tables  and  the  Beigeberiiiy  (an  episcopal  city)  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Notiticeot  the  subsequent  centuries.^  This  place 
is  marked  in  the  said' Tables  at  sixteen  Boman  miles  from  As- 
kelon,  a  distance  considerably  too  small ;  since  from  the  construe* 
tion  of  our  maps  it  appears,  that  the  actual  distance  cannot  bo 
less  than  about  twenty  geographical  miles.*  An  early  legend  of 
the  life  of  Ananias  names  it  ^^  Betogabra  of  Eleutheropolis  '/' 
which,  however  the  phrase  may  be  rlsgarded,  implies  at  least  that 
these  places  were  not  far  remote  from  each  other.'  Such  is  the 
amount  of  all  the  notices  respecting  the  ancient  city  under  this 
name,  down  to  the  time  of  the  cnuades. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  crusaders  found  on  this  spot  tfn 
ancient  site  in  ruins,  called  by  the  Arabs  ^ Bethgebrim  ;'*  hero 
they  built  up  again  a  fortress  upon  the  former  foundations,  to 
guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  Muhammedans  from  Askelon. 
This  took  place  about  A.  D.  1134,  under  king  Fulco.  William 
of  Tyre  describes  the  fortress  as  having  impregnable  walls,  with 
a  mound  and  bastions  and  other  advanced  works.  The  defence 
of  this  position  was  intrusted  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.  Tho 
Arabic  name  became  corrupted  among  the  crusaders  into  "  Gib- 
elin  ;"  and  they  and  the  Christian  writers  of  that  age,  held  tho 
place  to  be  the  ancient  Beersheba.'  It  is  not  unfrequcntly  men-> 
tioned  by  Arabic  authors ;  who  write  the  name  almost  indiscrim- 
inately Beit  Jibrin  and  Beit  Jibrll,  the  latter  signifying  the 
'  House  of  Gabriel ;  '*  and  they  speak  of  it  also  as  including  the 
surrounding  district.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  the  spot,  and 
found  here  three  Jews.^  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Hattln  and 
the  capture  of  Askelon  by  Saladin,  in  A.  D.  1187,  the  fortress 
of  Beit  Jibrin  also  fell  into  his  power  ;  •  but  it  seems  to  have  rc- 

'  VioUmjBatroydfipa.    Tab.  Peut  B&'  Krentz.  11.  pp.  596, 616.    Brocftrdus  o.  10. 

tMobri,     SeeRelandPaliBst  pp.  461, 421,  p.  186.  Marin.  Sanut.  pp.  168,  166.  Adri- 

222,  627.— Josephus  mentions  a  large  vil-  chomius  p.  188.     Yet  Wore  the  days  of 

/lage  B^apis  (Betaris)  in  this  region,  which  the  latter  writer,  the  true  Beersheba  had 

ftufinus  read   B^iyafipis  (Begabris)  in  his  been    visited  by  several  travellers ;    see 

copy.     Reland  suggests  that  Uiis  may  have  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  206.     G.  Vinisauf  seems 

been   the   same  ^aoe,  which   is  not  im-  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Santa  Uannoh, 

Me;  p.  626.     Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  8.  1.  when  he  speaks  of  Ybolin  (meaning  Gibe- 


It  would  seem  probable  that  an  X  may  lin)  as  beins  near  the  valley  in  which  St 

have  been  dropped  in  the  Peutinger  Ta^  Anne  was  oom ;  see  in  Gale's  Scriptores 

hies ;   the  oria^nal  reading  having  been  HistorisB  Anglic.  Tom.  IL  p.  896. 

perhaps  XXVf  Roman  miles.  *  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  p.  860.    Ibn  el- 

*  Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  Tom.  IL  pp.  618,  Ward!  m  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler  p. 
614.  170.    See  especially  Schulten's  Index  in 

*  **  Urbem  veterem  et  dirutam  ....  Vit.  Salad,  art.  Beit-iSfebrinuin, — Still,  as 
Arabioe  Bethaebrim;  "  Will  Tyr.  14.  22.  the  interohanffe  of  I  and  n  is  not  unfre- 
This  writer  fives  its  distance  from  Askelon  quent  in  Arabic,  it  may  after  all  be  a 
at  twelve  mues ;  meaning  apparently  Itul-  question,  whether  Jibrin  may  not  be  the 
Ian  miles  of  60  to  the  degree ;  which  falls  ancient  Hebrew  form,  meaning  perhaps 
short  even  of  the  sixteen  Roman  miles  of  **  House  of  Men.**  The  Greek  form  Bcuro- 
the  Peutinger  Tables.     See  Note  2,  above.  yd$fm  accords  better  with  this  supposition. 

*  WiU.  Tyr.  14.  22.     Jac  de  Vitr.  86,  »  Benj.  of  Tudel.  p.  77. 
41.  pp.  1070,   1071.    Wilken  Gesch.  der  ■  Bohaod.  Vit  Sol  p.  72. 
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Tcricd  into  the  hands  of  tho  Franks^  perhaps  with  Askdon,  and 
is  mentioned  in  A.  D.  1192,  as  a  station  in  the  march  of  one 
part  of  king  Richard's  army  from,  tho  south  towards  Beit  Ntiba.^ 
In  A.  D.  1244,  it  was  captured  by  the  troops  of  Bibars.*  I  find 
no  further  notice  of  Beit  Jibrln  or  its  fortress,  excepting  in  Mari- 
nun  Sanutus,  who  merely  copies  William  of  Tyre  ;■  but  the  in- 
scription already  mentioned,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
Elace  of  strength  even  under  the  later  Turkish  dominion  ;  being 
ept  up  perhaps  in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  turbulent  spirits 
of  the  ancient  Arab  fkmilies  of  Sheikhs,  the  former  lords  of 
Beit  Jibrin  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Bince  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  place  has  been  tisited  by 
any  Frank  traveller  ;  unless  perhaps  by  Breydenbach  and  Fabii 
in  A.  D.  1483,  on  their  way  from  Hebron  to  Ghusa ;  who  how-* 
ever  make  no  mention  of  Beit  Jibrln.* 

We  now  left  Beit  JibHn  at  2|  o'clock,  for  Tell  es-B&fieh. 
A  man  from  Ramleh,  returning  from  Hebron,  fell  into  our  train, 
and  continued  with  us  ;  although  Tell  es-86fieh  was  out  of  his 
direct  course.  The  way  led  at  first  down  the  same  broad  valley 
by  which  we  had  approached,  and  then  more  to  the  left  In  half 
an  hour,  after  crossing  obliquely  the  low  western  slope,  we 
emerged  from  the  hills  u}K)n  tho  wide  rolling  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  sea  ;  it  is  here  not  very  fertile  nor  very  well  culti- 
vated ;  though  as  we  advanced,  we  found  much  of  it  covered 
with  a  crop  of  wheat.  At  4.10  we  passed  the  large  village  of 
Dhikrin,  to  which  name  our  guide  added  the  epithet  el-BOra-* 
dAn.  It  stands  on  the  left  slope  of  a  Wady,  which  1  suppose  to 
be  that  coming  down  from  Beit  Jibrin,  and  here  sweeping  round 
towards  the  Wady  Bimsim  in  the  plain.  Near  the  village  aro 
excavations,  said  to  be  like  thosq  we  had  seen  at  Deir  Dubb&n  ; 
but  being  in  a  low  situation,  the  water  of  a  small  Wady  is  in 
winter  turned  into  them,  and  they  are  used  as  cisterns. 

This  village  of  Dhikrin  is  mentioned  by  Tucher  of  Numberg 
in  A.  D.  1479.    He  traveUed  from  Bethlehem  to  Qaza,  passing  by 
8t.  Qeorge  and  lodginp^  at  Tliikrin  (Dhikrin),  where  he  also 
'  speaks  of  cisterns.'     II is  route  down  the  mountains  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  general  tho  same  with  ours. 

Wo  reached  Tell  es-8fifieh  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock.  It  is 
an  isolated  oblpng  hill  or  ridge,  lying  from  north  to  south  in  the 
plain )  the  highest  part  bein^  towanls  the  south.  The  village 
lies  near  the  middle  ;  lower  down.     We  pitched  our  tent  just 

*  Bolim4.  VU.  SaL  p.  329.    Wilken  lUa.  hnbiUd  tHIam  in  thii  qaaH<T ;  Vol  II.  fw 
IV.  p.  ftOS.  810.    PocgoaUt  prt/eiM*  to  bar*  roond  th« 

*  Umkiizl  \n  WDkrn  Connneot  de  IWIL  fortmi  (not  th«  niun«>)  frnir  boor*  •outb* 
Crw.  p.  904.  eiiKt  of  Atkrion  on  bit  road  from  Gua  to 

*  IH  Seer  na^L  Cmc.  p,  lCr>.  Yafa  t  CorTV<^wmWnc«  d*Orient,  V.  p.  44S. 

*  Volnaj  beard  Uk*  namr,  u%  of  an  In-         *  KeiMb  drt  b.  lAnden  p.  C77. 
Vol.  If.— 3«  *  li.  3^1-3(53 
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above  tho  village,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  simimit  of  the 
hiU,  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  which  we  had  been  told.  They 
proved  to  be  merely  the  indistinct  foundations  apparently  of  a 
castle  on  the  highest  part,  constructed  of  large  hewn  stones.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  iiill,  are  also  the  remains  of  a  terrace 
built  of  like  materials.  There  is  no  fountain  here  nor  in  tho 
vicinity  ;  but  in  the  western  plain,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a 
well  of  living  water,  which  was  said  to  overflow  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  U  pon  the  hill  is  seen  a  solitary  palm  tree. — Sfifieh  we 
were  told  is  the  name  of  a  ruin  in  the  plain  towards  the  northeast^ 
and  this  is  its  Tell  or  hill. 

The  hill  itself  is  not  high  ;  but  rises  sufficiently  above  tho 
surrounding  country  to  be  seen  iat  the  distance  of  some  hours  in 
every  direction,  especially  towards  the  north  and  west.  Here  it 
overlooks  the  plain,  which  extends  north  to  Ramleh  and  west  to 
Esdild  (Ashdod).  The  tower  of  Bamleh  was  distinctly  visible  ; 
the  distance  was  said  to  be  five  hours.  Nearer  the  mountain,  in 
the  northeadt,  we  could  also  distinguish  L&tr6n  upon  a  conical 
hill.^  A  large  number  of  villages  and  sites  were  visible  on  every 
side,  with  many  of  which  we  had  already  become  acquainted ; 
though  not  a  few  were  also  new.  They  are  recorded  in  the  note 
below." 

The  people  of  the  village  flocked  around  us  with  kindness  ; 
and  at  evening  our  tent,  as  usual,  was  filled  with  visitors,  con- 
versing and  drinking  coffee.  The  Sheikh,  Muhammed  Sellim, 
was  a  young  fine  looking  man,  of  prepossessing  maimers  and 
quite  intelligent.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  'Azazeh,  the 
hereditary  lords  of  Beit  Jibrln  ;  but  they  having  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  1834,  his  uncle  and  brother  were  beheaded,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  ordered  to  take  up  their  residence  in  this 
place. 

We  here  came  again  in  contact  with  the  genuine  hospitality 
of  the  east.  The  Sheikh  sent  two  men  to  keep  watch  by  our 
tent  all  night ;  and  when  we  left  in  the  morning,  the  people  re- 

*  This  was  incorrectly  reported  to  ns  at  12*  E.  el-Kfistlneh  N.  86"  W.  el-Mes- 
the  time  as  'AmwAs  (NicopolU) ;  and  so  mtveh  N.  46*  W.  Ustfls  N.  60*  W.  Tell 
stood  in  the  former  edition.  See  Vol.  IIL  et-Turmus  N.  66*  W.  BerkQsieh  S.  68* 
Sec  III,  under  April  27th,  1862.  W.—Among  these  places,   Kesla  might 

*  We  took  at  Tell  es-Sofieh  the  follow-  suggest  tho  Chesalan  of  Josh.  16, 10 ;  it  lies 
ing  hearings,  beginniiu;  at  the  south  and  northeast  of  Beth-shemesh.  Compare  the 
proceeding  towards  the  left :  Dhikrin  S.  Oha$lon  of  the  Onomasticon. — El-Mesml- 
10*  E.  Santa  Hanneh  S.  20*  E.  Kudna  yeh  seems  to  be  the  Meamis  mentioned  by 
S.  84*  £.  .  Deir  Dubbdn  S.  60*  E.  'A^Qr  Volney  between  Ramleh  and  Qasa,  four 
S.  72*  E.  Jeb'ah  a  77*  E.  TeU  Zaka-  leagues  from  the  former;  Vol  II.  p.  810. 
riya  S.  86*  £.  Kefr  Zakariya  S.  87*  E.  In  that  case,  the  Tell  of  which  the  somo 
Beit  'AtAb  N.  87*  E.  Kesla  N.  84*  E.  writer  speaks,  a  league  east  of  Mesmfyeh, 
«l-KhoishQm  N.  80*  E.  Deir  el-Hawa  N.  was  probably  Tell  et-Turmus;  but  he  con- 
80*  E.  el-Burey  N.  70*  E.  Sui'ah  N.  founds  it  in  part  with  Toll  el-Hasy;  see 
67*  E.     R«\fat  N.  6i*  E.    el-Mugh&llis  N.  under  May  22. 

66*  E.     L&tr6n  N.  40*  E.     cr-Ramleh  N. 
ii.  363.  364 
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fused  to  receive  pay  for  the  articles  which  they  had  furnished  to 
us  ;  saying  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  do  so,  and  the  Bheikh  would 
be  an^  and  beat  them  if  they  did.  They  were  simple-hearted 
and  kind  ;  and  the  refusal  to  take  money,  seemed  to  be  the  un- 
affected and  conscientious  observance  of  ancient  national  custom. 

It  had  needed  but  a  short  survey  of  this  spot  to  convince  us, 
that  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  never  could  have  been  at  Tell  es- 
S&fieh.  One  of  the  places,  Zorah,  said  to  be  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Nicopolis,  lay  in  sight  before 
us  E.  N.  E.  upon  the  hills,  about  three  hours  distant ;  while  LA- 
iron,  which  lies  near  Nicopolis  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  north- 
cast  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  more  remote.  It  was  evident 
that  Zorah  and  Beth-shemesh  could  never  have  been  said  to  lie 
near  the  road  from  Tell  es-86fieh  to  'Amwfis,  and  especially  not 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  on  that  road,  without  attributing  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  a  greater  absurdity  than  any  of  which  they 
have  yet  been  accused.  Indeed  Tell  es^SAfieh  lies  obviously 
quite  too  far  westward  within  the  plain,  to  accord  with  any  of 
the  ancient  accounts  respecting  Eleutheropolis.  Besides,  there 
was  nothing  here  to  marR  the  site  of  an  ancient  place ;  which 
we  know  to  have  been  a  large  and  flourishing  city  so  late  as  the 
sixth  century. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  connect  Tell  es-S&fieh  with  the  history 
of  the  Bible  or  of  the  early  centuries  ;  unless  perhaps  the  name 
may  have  some  relation  to  that  of  the  valley  of  Ztphathah  near 
Haresha,  where  king  Asa  defeated  the  hosts  of  Zerah  the  Ethi- 
opian.' Haresha,  as  we  know,  was  near  Eleutheropolis;*  and 
the  valley,  as  well  as  the  Tell,  might  well  take  its  name  from  an 
adjacent  city.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  the  broad  Wady  com- 
ing down  from  Beit  Jibrin  towards  Tell  es-SAfieh.  ' 

In  the  middle  ages  this  Tell  became  somewhat  celebrated  , 
although,  as  we  had  with  us  no  history  of  the  crusades,  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  (act  at  the  time.  It  appears  that  about  A.  D. 
1138,  several  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  fortress  at 
Beit  Jibrin,  the  crusaders  under  king  Fulco  erected  upon  Tell 
es-84fieh,  described  as  eight  Italian  miles  from  Askelon,  another 
castle  as  a  further  check  upon  the  excursions  of  the  Muham- 
medans  from  that  city.'  It  was  built  of  hewn  stones  with  four 
tiiwers  ;  and  became  known  among  the  Franks  by  the  name  of 
BUnchegarde.*     It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Bala- 

SCKfon.14,  ia  Kr.  II.  pp.  61ft,  61S.     Bat  Um  biM  dbUixw 

*  RoMb.  et  Illcron.  OnomMt  mrl   Ma-  Trum  AiJielon  it  not  morh  trti  thftn  «i);hi- 
•rr«,  MmtiL     RelaDd  Pal.  p.  888.  een  ir«ngr«phkal  milet ;  ftod  the   rradinK 

*  "  Ab  Ajcalooa  ooto  dUtiint  miliaribot  in  WtUtam  of  Trrv  oaicht  probaUj  to  hm 
.  .  .  BooMfi  hrMcm  TlttUmphi,  quod  apod  oetodrerm  \n*immi  of  otic. 

no*  iotfrprvtaliir  ifoiMdr*  CoUucUtum;  "  *  Will.  Trr.  1^  ?ft.  Jac.  d«  Vitr.  41, 
M  UL  Tjr.  16.  S5.     Sm  Wilktn  Qt«h.  dcr    p.  1071.     Tb«  Utia   nanM  of  Um  cmU* 

ii.  304-006 
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din,  and  was  dismantled  by  him  in  A.  D.  1191 ;  '*  but  appeani 
to  have  been  built  up  again  by  king  Bichard  of  England  the  very 
next  year.* 

Some  of  Bichard's  romantic  CMlventures  are  related  as  occur-* 
ring  in  the  vicinity  of  this  castle.  Once,  riding  out  in  this  quar-* 
ter  from  his  camp  near  Bamleh  in  search  of  adventures,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  chosen  band  of  Turkish 
horsemen,  whom  Saladin  had  despatched  from  Askelon  to 
Blanchegarde.  At  another  time,  on  a  similar  excursion  hither 
from  Askelon,  he  had  an  affray  with  a  party  of  Saracens,  of 
whom  he  slew  three  and  took  five  prisoners.'  Afterwards,  this 
spot  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  in  connection  with  the  march 
of  Bichard's  army  to  Beit  Ntba ;  and  also  as  visited  by  Saladin, 
who  then  proceeded  from  Tell  es-S&fieh  to  the  place  called  es- 
Sfifieh,  of  which  we  also  heard.^  From  that  time  until  the  pres- 
ent day,  although  Blanchegarde  maintains  its  place  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  crusades,  yet  Tell  es-S&fieh  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  by  all  writers  and  travellers.' 

Saturday  J  May  19th.  It.  had  been  our  wish  and  plan,  if 
possible,  to  proceed  to  Gaza  by  way  of  Ashdod  and  Askelon. 
Finding  however  that  this  route  would  require  another  day, 
which  we  could  not  well  spare,  and  knowing  that  the  two  latter 
places  had  been  often  visited,  we  gave  up  reluctantly  this  part 
of  our  plan,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  Gaza.  Our  search  too 
after  Eleutheropolis  had  thus  far  produced  no  decisive  nor  satis- 
factory results  ;  and  we  determined,  after  visiting  Gaza,  to  retuiii 
again  to  the  region  of  Beit  Jibrin  on  our  way  to  Hebron. 

Leaving  Tell  es-Sfifieh  at  5^  o'clock,  we  descended  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  into  the  wide  plain.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
balmy  ;  and  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  going  forth  in  various  directions  to  pas* 
ture.  Our  road  lay  obliquely  across  the  plain  on  a  general  course 
W.  S.  W.  iS.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  trapt  of  country ; 
for  a  time  almost  perfectly  level;  and  after  a  short  distance 
almost  without  a  stone.  The  soil  is  a  light  brown  loam.  The 
barley  harvest  was  now  mostly  over.     The  peasants  were  in  flill 

was  *  Alba  Specula,*  also  « Alba  Cnstodia,'  —88,  pp.  888-890.    Wilken  L  c.  pp.  457,  . 

ibid.    Wilken  Qesch.  der  Kr.   IV.  p.  426.  402. 

So  too  <  Candida  Custodia,'  G.  Vinisauf  5.  *  Bobaeddin  Vit  Salad,   p.   229,   281. 

48.  p.  898.  Also  Q.  Vinisauf,  L  c  5.  48,  p.  898.— See 

'  Gaufr.  Vinisauf,  Iter  HieroeoL  Ricbar-  above,   p.   80.    Scbultens  Index  in  Vit. 

di  regis,  in  Gale  Scriptores  Hist  Anglic  Salad,  art.  Ihll-Atiaphia, 

Tom.  II.  lib.  4.  28,  p.  862.    Wilken  1.  c.  *  Poujoulat  supposes  be  found  Blancbe- 

p.  426.  garde  (not  Tell  es-SAfieb)  at^be  village  of 

*  Roger  do  Hot.  Annales  Anglic,  in  Sa-  YasAr,  not  far  firom  tbo  sand-bilU  of  Aske- 

vUle  Scriptor.  Rcr.  AngL  foL  407.  B.     Wil-  Ion,  on  one  of  tbe  roods  from  Gaza  to  Yfk- 

ken  1.  c.  p.  477.  fa;  (Correspondence  d'Orient,  V.  p.  417. 

»  Gaufr.  Vin.  1.  c.  4.  82,  p.  860;  5.  29 
ii.  306,  307 
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aciiyity  in  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  hanrest ;  and  the  fields  full 
of  reaperSy  and  the  threshing-floora  around  the  villagee,  presented 
a  liToly  scene.  A  large  part  of  the  plain,  so  fitf  as  it  was  tilled, 
was  covered  with  grain  already  ripe.  Some  tracts  were  sown 
with  Dhnrah  (millet),  now  a  few  weeks  above  the  ground,  and 
yielding  a  delightful  refreshment  to  the  eye  by  its  beautiful  green. 
We  saw  one  field  of  cotton*  The  crops  were  gjood ;  yet  hardly 
one  half  of  the  plain  was  under  cultivation. 

At  6.05,  we  passed  Balin,  a  small  villan  on  the  left  a  short 
distance  from  the  road ;  and  near  by  it  was  BerkAsieh,  somewhat 
larger.  At  6.50,  we  came  to  S&mmeil,  a  considerable  village  on 
an  elevation  in  the  plain.^  Here  is  a  large  public  well  at  the 
foot  of  the  hillock ;  it  measured  one  hunored  and  ten  feet 
deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  walls  being  circular  and  composed  of  hewn  stones  of  good 
masonry.  Women  were  drawing  water  from  the  well  by  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley,  which  thev  hauled  up  by  runninff  off  with 
It  a  great  distance  into  the  field,  in  the  manner  of  sauors.  In 
the  village  itself  is  a  portion  of  an  ancient  wall  apparently  once 
belonging  to  a  castle,  built  of  larse  squared  stones  uncemented, 
resemoling  in  a  degree  the  oldest  foundations  at  Beit  Jibrin.  At 
the  bottom  there  is  sloping  work  ;  and  alonff  one  side  is  a  long 
round  arch  or  vault,  which  however  is  probwly  modem.  From 
here  Esdftd  (Ashdod)  was  pointed  out  to  us,  upon  a  low  round 
eminence,  with  trees  thick  around  it  like  a  wood,  probably  olives. 
The  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hours.*  Askelon  was  said 
also  to  be  onlv  three  hours  distant ;  but  was  probably  not  less 
than  four  or  five  ;  the  Arabs  in  general  specifying  distances  by 
time  very  loosely.' 


'  iBoarArAbkliftofUMproTiDMofQatt  l«rt  have  tiset  takra  it  ia  th«tr  w«t.    Tht 

thk  Diaot   b   emI1«a   SQmmei]    elKbOlil,  tltaAtion  it  dMeribed  m  ttroi^ ;  th«  thick 

L«.  or  Ilebrrm.     Thb  aooordt  with  th«  mo-  w«ll«,  Staked  with  towert,  w«r«  b«ilt  oa 

eooat  of  Tmehm  la  A.  I).  1471V  who  njt  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rook,  that  ewdrrlea 

it  wa«  a  diipeadeacj  of  the  moek  b  Hehron.  the  Iowa  aod  tanainatee  at  each  ead  ia 

He  however  mlMindenlood  the  aame,  and  the  tea.     The  gnrnad  withia  aakt  ia  the 

caOt  it  the  CMtle  of  Si  SamveL     See  more  maaoer   of  ao  aanphitheatre.     The  die- 

In  No«e  XXXI,  ead  of  the  Tolnroe.  taaoe  fWmi  Qa»  b  ahoat  Are  hovm    Mr 

*  l^dAd  was  riritod  br  Irbj  aad  Maaglee  oompaaioa,  Mr  Smith,  pawed  by  way  of 
hi  Oct.  1818  :  aad  br  Lord  Belmore  aad  'AAoUa  ia  Feb.  1897,  aad  deeeribee  U  at 
hb  aartj  fai  April,  1819.  The  foraer  de-  oee  of  the  moot  mooraft&l  ecoaee  of  alter 
Kribe  there  a  lam  Khia  ppc  179-183  deeolatioa  be  had  erer  bWiekl.  In  A.  IX 
rsS];  aad  Rlchanboe,  who  waa  with  Lord  \M^  Von  TroUo  fbond  It  partiaUj  faihab. 
MaKire,  ipeaki  of  the  rite  of  the  town  a*  ited ;  p.  86a— Aakeloa  beare  a  ooaepica. 
oa  ihe  nanail  of  a  graMj  bill ;  Traveb  ooa  part  ia  the  hblorj  of  the  cnuadeiL 
n.  p.  SOS.  There  are  Mid  t>  be  Boraine;  AAar  beiiw  eereral  tiaiee  diaoMaHed  aad 
aad  the  place  teeoM  now  to  be  oaW  aa  or-  re-fortUbd  ia  the  UnMe  of  Saladia  aad 
4imrj  MnaHm  ▼Wh**  See  abo  Voa  Richard,  iU  fortiScaliooi  were  at  begth 
TroUo  ia  1S6S ;  pi  S49.    *  ntterij  deetrojed  hj  Sollaa  Blbait  ia  A. 

*  Lord  Befaaore  aad  bis  par^  rieiled  I).  1370,  and  iU  port  filled  ap  wHh  eloaea 
'Aakfllia  fai  April  1818 ;  Richardna's  thrown  Into  the  tea,  for  fear  of  Avthv  al- 
TrBvak^  IL  pp.  303-304.    Other  travel-  tompti  oa  the  part  of  the  onHadm    Ses 
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WliHo  we  were  taking  the  bearings  given  in  the  note  below/ 
the  men  of  the  village  flocked  around  ub,  and  seemed  much  inter- 
ested in  our  procee<Ung8.  This  indeed  was  the  case  in  most  of 
the  villages.  The  people  in  general^  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
were  ready  to  give  us  information,  so  &r  as  they  could ;  and 
seemed  not  to  mstrust  us.  Here  too  we  found  the  same  general 
impression,  that  our  object  was  to  collect  information  and  survey 
the  country,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the  Franks ;  and  here 
too  we  were  addressed  in  the  usual  phrase  :  ^^  Do  not  be  long/' 
Indeed,  the  inhabitants  everywhere  appeared,  for  the  most  part, 
to  desire  that  the  Franks  should  send  a  force  among  them.  They 
were  formerly  tired  of  the  Turks;  they  were  now  still  more 
heartily  tired  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  were  ready  to  welcome  any ' 
Frank  nation  which  should  come,  not  to  subdue,  (for  that  would 
not  be  necessary,)  but  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 

After  a  delay  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  left  SOmmeil 
at  7.35.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  passed  Juseir  on  the  left,  the 
first  village  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine  not  built  of  stone.  The 
materials  of  the  houses  are  here  unburnt  bricks  ;  and  such  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  all  the  way  to  Gaza,  and  is  so  elsewhere 
throughout  the  plain.  The  bricks  are  formed  from  the  common 
loam  of  the  soil,  with  straw  intermixed  to  bind  the  mass  together, 
as  in  Egypt ;  they  are  of  very  large  size,  and  are  merely  dried 
in  the  sun.  Many  of  them,  newly  made,  were  laid  in  rows  along 
the  ground,  in  the  process  of  drying.  At  8.35,  the  similar  vil- 
lage of  Hatta  ^as  on  our  right.  In  Etir&tlyeh,  a  village  to 
which  we  came  at  8.55,  is  a  ruined  tower  of  modern  date,  built 
partly  of  similar  bricks ;  and  we  saw  also  a  few  ancient  columns 
lying  about.     Here  quite  a  number  of  places  were  in  sight.' 

The  country  now  became  more  undulating ;  low  ridges  or 
swells  ran  from  south  to  north,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  did  not  change.  Our  general  course  was  8.  W.  by  W.  The 
white  sand-hills  which  here  skirt  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 

Urn  Feimtfa  io  Reinand's  Eztraita,  etc.  p.  the  borders  of  Askelon  towards  the  east ; 

526.    Wilk.  Gesch.  der  Kr.  VH  p.  686.  Onomast   art   Ator.     This  accords  well 

*  At  SQmmefl  we  obtained  the .  follow-  with  the  position  of  YfisAr  as  above ;  but  if 

ing  bearings  i  Tell  es-SAfieh  N.  60*  £.  it  be  the  same,  we  have  here  the  very  un- 

Berkasieh  N.  70"*  £.     Tell  et-Turmus  N.  usual  change  Anom  the  Hebrew  guttural 

7"  W.    EsdOd  N.  40«  W.  (?)    Beit  DArAi  Heth(n)  to  the  Arabic  Ye  with  a  long 

S-   '^^'^^-.i^U     ¥''^«S-^°J^-  vowel.   TheOnomastincorrectlytakesthU 

Hatta  a  84-  W.    Juseir  S.  80°  W.    Kft-  ^Uage  for  one  of  the  Haaors  of  Josh.  16. 

rAtiyeh  S.  80-  W.     el-FAl(\,y  S.  61*  W.  26,  £  the  south  of  Judah.-SawAfir  seems 

-^^L*^"^*?^^^*'*  ^  .        ^    .       .  to  be  a  plural  form  for  tlie  Saphir  (Heb. 

r  ^^  ^^%  ?J'^~q.^?,5^«^^'*YiS  "  ^'^B«*)  o^  Mic  I,  11;  which  Eusebius  and 

follows  t  Tell  es-Sftfieh  N.  66"*  E.    el-Mes-  ,    '  •'     i  ^  u J  ™  iri..,»T.»wv,wxi;.  .n^ 

miyeh  N.  V  W.    YAsdr  N.  12'  W.    el-  i«~™«  ^^^n^ll^^^L^  Sl^^^^ 

KitSneh  N.  16°  W.    e-Sawftfir  N.  82-  ^«l?°i  ?"*^"\  ^^^^1*^'    ^J^^* 

W.    'Eddis  N.  88*  W.    el-FAlfiiy  S.  88*  Cte^wus  Lex.   Heb.   art.  n-'DW.     There 

E.— Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Ha-  •n  three  yiUoges  of  this  name,  near  each 

KorCA^ifip  Asor)  belonging  to  Judoh  la  other, 
il  369,  370 
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began  soon  to  appear.  At  10^  o'clock,  upon  one  of  the  said 
Bwellfl,  Tell  ea-8Afieh  bore  N.  ei""  E.  while  the  village  of  Boreir 
lay  before  ub  8.  iS""  W.  We  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10: 
aiid  rested  for  more  than  an  hottr  and  a  half  under  the  shade  of 
a  spreading  tree. 

This  is  a  flourishing  viUage,  forming  a  sort  of  central  point 
in  the  plain.  There  is  a  large  public  well,  at  which  camels  were 
drawing  water  by  means  of  a  S&kieh|  or  water-wheel  with  jars, 
as  in  Egypt  ;^  the  flrst  machinery  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine. 
Flocks  and  herds  were  collected  around  the  weU  ;  thd  troughs  for 
which  were  partly  laid  up  in  front  with  ancient  marble  columns. 
Here  were  also  several  palm  trees ;  and  the  whole  scene  was 
animated  and  pleasing. 

Setting  off  from  Bureir  at  three  quarters  i>ast  nooui  we  at 
first  took  a  wrong  road,  which  led  us  too  far  south  towaids  the 
Tillage  of  Rfi\.  The  direct  road  keeps  along  on  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  Wady  Bimsim  already  mentioned,  near  which  Bu- 
reir lies,  on  a  general  course  W«  byS.  passing  the  village  of 
Bimsim  on  the  northern  edse  of  the  Wady,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  from  Bureir.  We  crossed  this  Wady  on  the  wrong 
road;  and  were  then  compelled  to  pick  our  way  through  the 
fields  to  the  Gasa  road,  leaving  the  village  of  Bimsim  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  rif ht.  At  2.10,  we  passed  Uie  litUe  villi^  N^id 
on  the  south  of  the  Wady  ;  here  the  peasants  were  windowmg 
barley  by  throwing  it  up  into  the  air  across  the  wind,  with  a 
wooden  fork.  Ten  minutes  later  (at  2.20),  jre  came  again  into 
the  Gaza  road,  having  lost  half  an  hour  by  our  detour.  This 
road  had  here  crossed  the  broad  Wady  very  obliquely,  and  now 
left  it  to  pass  over  low  swelling  hills. .  The  valley  bends  more  to 
the  riffht ;  and  passing  by  Deir  Esneid,  empties  into  the  sea  at 
'AskOlAn.  At  2.35,  the  village  of  Dimreh  was  on  our  right 
near  the  bend  of  the  valley. 

Our  course  still  continued  W.  by  B.  At  3.20  we  came  to  the 
village  Beit  Hun<in  on  our  riffht  in  a  low  rich  tract  of  the  plain. 
Here  as  elsewhere  all  were  busy  with  the  wheat  harvest ;  the 
reapers  were  in  the  fields ;  donkeys  and  camels  were  moving 
homewards  with  their  hi^h  loads  of  sheaves  ;  while  on  the 
threshing-floors  near  the  village  I  counted  not  less  than  thirty 
gangs  of  cattle,  occupied  in  treading  out  the  grain,  with  many 
camels  and  donkeys  standing  idle  around.  The  whole  village 
seemed  at  work,  and  presented  a  busy  scene. 

Mot  far  beyond  this  village,  we  came  upon  the  immense 
olive  groves  which  stretch  far  to  the  north  of  Gasa.  At  4 
o'clock  we  fell  into  the  YAfa  road,  at  the  line  of  hills  which 
bounds  the  plain  west,  towards  the  coast.     The  road  here  crosses 

*  Sm  Note  II,  at  Um  Old  of  Vol  L 
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these  hillB  at  a  low  spot  or  gap,  and  continQes  along  their  west- 
em  side,  on  a  course  southwest,  having  on  the  right  a  tract  of 
drifts  and  hills  of  white  sand,  extending  to  the  sea,  here  an  hour 
distant.  These  sands  seem  only  to  need  water  in  order  to  be- 
come fertile  ;  even  now  they  are  studded  with  trees  and  bushes 
like  hedges  ;  apparently  from  the  effect  of  the  rains  alone.  For 
the  whole  distance  from  the  gap  of  the  hills  to  Gaza,  the  road 
passes  through  a  vast  grove  of  olive  trees,  not  only  very  nume- 
rous, but  also  large  and  productive.  Many  of  them  are  upon  the 
sands.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  olive  grov6  in  Palestine.  We 
saw  but  a  single  one  more  extensive,  and  that  was  near  Beirdt. 
At  4|  o'clock  we  pitched  our  tent  among  these  trees,  ten  min- 
utes from  the  entrance  of  Gaza,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  gardens 
on  the  north  of  the  city. 

We  found  a  quarantine  guard  stationed  near  by,  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  persons  coming  from  Tftfa,  where  the  plague 
was  now  raging.  As  however  we  came  from  Jerusalem,  where 
its  prevalence  was  less  known,  no  objection  was  made  to  our 
passing.  Our  servants  said  to  them  :  '^  Suppose  a  party  from 
Yftfa  tell  you  they  come  from  Jerusalem  ;  what  then  ?  ''  The 
reply  was :  '^  That  is  no  concern  of  ours.'' 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  remained  encamped ;  and 
enjoyed  a  quiet  day  of  rest. 

Monday f  May  21st.  Our  Jerusalem  friend,  Abu  Sel&meh, 
had  furnished  us  with  a  letter  to  an  Arab  Greek  Christian  in 
Gaza,  named  Suleimftn  el-Hashwy,  a  merchant  who  acts  in  some 
sort  as  a  Frank  agent.  We  called  upon  him  this  morning,  and 
found  him  in  his  shop,  one  of  the  open  stalls  of  the  bazar ; 
where,  like  his  neighbours,  he  was  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
sort  of  low  counter  in  front.  He  received  us  wim  great  kind- 
ness ;  ordered  coffee ;  and  introduced  us  to  his  neighbours, 
many  of  whom  soon  gathered  around.  One  of  these  was  a  very 
intelligent  Mussulman,  who  seemed  quite  interested  in  seeing 
strangers  from  the  new  world,  and  made  many  inquiries  respect- 
ing America. 

After  the  conversation  hod  been  carried  on  for  some  time, 
our  new  Mussulman  friend,  to  our  great  surprise,  proposed  to . 
take  us  into  the  neighbouring  mosk,  the  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant one  of  the  city,  anciently  a  Christian  church.  Tradition, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ascribes  it  to  Helena,  and  regards  it  as 
having  been  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.^  We  were  not 
slow  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  went  with  him  ;  pulling  off 
our  shoes  at  the  door,  and  walking  in  our  stockings  over  the 
mats  with  which  the  stone  floor  is  covered.     The  three  parallel 

*  It  possibly  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centory,  as  we  shall  afterwardi 
have  oooasion  to  see ;  p.  42. 
li.  372,373 
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aides  of  the  ancient  chnrch  remain,  as  well  as  the  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  which  diyide  them.  The  middle  one  is 
higher  than  the  other  two,  and  has  a  second  row  of  columns  on 
each  side  aboye.  The  length  of  the  building  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet ;  not  including  the  recess  ^  the  altar  on  the 
south,  which  is  about  twenty  feet  more.  On  the  west  side,  the 
Muslims  have  added  another  low  aisle  in  an  inferior  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. 

We  returned  to  the  shop  of  SuleimAn,  who  now  took  charge 
of  my  letters,  in  order  to  forward  them  by  the  Pasha's  post  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  This  he  punctually  accomplished.  We 
thought  it  best  also  to  take  here  a  Tetkirak  (passport)  for  He- 
bron, in  order  to  be  able  to  show  that  we  had  come  from  Ghtsa 
and  not  from  Jerusalem,  in  case  of  any  quarantine  regulati<»is 
at  Hebron  against  the  latter  city.  The  goyemor  of  Qaza, 
Sheikh  Sa'td,  we  learned,  was  absent  at  or  near  Hebron,  (where 
we  afterwards  met  him,)  ooUectinff  arms  from  the  peasantry ; 
who,  although  once  disarmed,  had  been  fij^ting  among  them- 
selyes.  We  therefore  waited  upon  his  secretary,  accompanied 
by  a  man  sent  by  BuleimAn ;  and  found  him  in.  a  dirty  room 
with  bare  stone  walls,  surrounded  by  six  writers.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  with  a  good  face  and  bright  eye.  On  learning  that 
we  likewise  thought  of  yisiting  Wiuiy  Mtte,  he  asked  if  we 
would  haye  the  Teskirah  made  out  for  that  place  also  ?  Not 
supposing  that  this  could  be  of  the  slightest  importance,  we 
said  that  one  for  Hebron  would  be  sufficient ;  and  he  ordered  it 
to  be  made  out  accordingly.  We  afterwards  had  occasion  to  re- 
gret our  decision,  or  rather  the  want  of  information  which  led 
to  it ;  for  we  found  at  a  later  period,  that  the  rc^on  of  Wady 
M<isa  was  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Bheikh  Said  ; 
and  his  Tezkirah  would  haye  commanded  a  more  implicit  obe- 
dience from  the  Arabs  of  that  quarter,  than  the  FirmAn  of  Mu- 
hammed  Aly  himself. 

While  the  Tezkirah  was  making  out,  we  walked  around  the 
city,  and  spent  in  all  several  hours  in  examining  its  yarious  parts. 
The  results  of  our  observation  and  inquiries  may  be  summarily 
given  as  follows. 

Gasa,  in  Arabic  GhOzzeh,  is  situated  on  a  low  round  hill  of 
considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
above  the  plain  around.  This  hill  may  be  regarded  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  city  ;  although  only  the  southern  half  is  now  covered 
with  houses.  Most  of  these  arc  of  stone,  and  especially  all  such 
as  belong  to  the  government.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  mod- 
em cit^  has  sprung  up  on  the  plain  below,  a  sort  of  suburbs, 
stretchmg  far  out  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides.  These  sub- 
urbs appear  to  be  thickly  populated  ;  the  houses  are  numerous 

Vol.  U.— 4  iL  378-875 
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and  wholly  built  of  mud  or  unbumt  bricks^  like  the  yillages  we 
had  passed  on  the  great  plain.^ 

The  ancient  city  of  Gaza,  renowned  as  ^the  strong/  lay  ob- 
viously chiefly  on  the  hilL  The  present  town  has  no  gates, 
being  like  an  open  village  ;  yet  the  places  of  the  former  ones 
remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around  the  hilL  One  of  these,  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  on  the  southeast,  is  shown  as  the  gate  whose 
doors  and  bars  were  carried  off  by  Samson  ;  and  just  by  it  is  a 
Mukftm  in  his  honour,  which  the  Muslims  pretend  is  also  his 
tomb.  Towards  the  south  is  another  spot  called  B&b  ed-Dftr6n, 
a  jiame  probably  derived  from  the  fortress  Dftr6n  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  the  crusades.*  Indeed,  aU  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
walls  and  ancient  strength  of  Gaza  have  disappeared  ;  and 
nothing  remains  to  mark  its  former  extent,  except  the  boimds 
of  the  hill  itself  on  which  it  stood.  Even  the  traces  of  its  for- 
mer existence,  its  vestiges  of  antiquity,  are  very  rare  ;  consist- 
ing of  occasional  columns  of  marble  or  gray  granite,  scattered 
in  the  streets  and  gardens,  or  used  as  thresholds  at  the  gates 
and  doors  of  houses,  or  laid  upon  the  front  of  watering-troughs. 
One  fine  Corinthian  capital  of  white  marble,  lies  inverted  in  the 
middle  of  a  street  running  from  north  to  south  along  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hilL 

Gaza  is  said  to  be  an  hour  distant  from  the  sea ;  which  is 
not  here  visible.'  Between  the  city  and  the  shore,  are  the  hills 
and  tracts  of  sand  already  mentioned,  on  which  are  scattered  a 
few  trees  and  hedges.  Around  the  city  on  the  south,  east,  and 
north,  are  nimierous  gardens  hedged  with  prickly  pear,  which 
forms  an  impenetrable  barrier.     The  soil  of  these  gardens  is  ex- 

^  So  flur  M I  know,  the  mogntpbioal  po-  oat  focceu  in  A.  D.  1170 ;  though  it  foil 

lition  of  Gaza  has  noTer  been  determined  into  hie  handi^  and  wai  oulaiged  by  him, 

by  astronomical  observation ;  nor  indeed  after  the  capture  of  Askelon ;  Will.  Tyr. 

in  any  way,  except  by  Jacotin  during  the  1.  o.    Bohaed.  Vit   Salad,  p.  72.    Wilken 

march  of  the  French  army  in  1709.    The  Gesch.  der  Kr.  III.  it  pp.  185,  ISa     King 

relative  position  of  Gaaa  m  respect  to  YA-  Richard  took  it  after  a  short  siege,  and 

fa  on  his  map,  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  destroyed  it  A.  D.  1192  ;  Ganfr.  Yinisaof 

only  approximation  which  we  have.    The  6.  89,  in  Gale  Soriptor.  Hist.  Angl.  Tom. 

position    of  Y&fa    behig    corrected    ac-  II  p.  892, 898.     Wilken  ib.  lY.  pp.  498- 

cordixig  to  the  more  accurate  observations  600,  687.    Wilken  suggests  that  tiiis  for- 

of  Gauttier  and  HeD,  gives  therefore  for  tress  may  have  been  at  KhAn  YAnas ; 

that  of  Gaxa,  Lat  81*  27'  80"  N.    Long,  which  is  four  hours  with  camels  from  Gaza ; 

84"  27'  24"  K.  from  Greenwich.     See  ib.  HI.  U.  p.  186.    AU  Be/s  Travels  U. 

Berffhaus^  Memoir  zu  seiner  Karte  von  p.  206. — The  name  Ddrdn  is  probably  the 

Syrten,  pp.  26,  26.  Hebrew  D'i-t'n  '  the  south,'  which  Eusebhis 

■  The  fortress  DAr6n,  Lat  Darum,  was  ij^a  Jerome  ipply  as  a  proper  name,  Da- 

buflt  by  kmg  Amabrich  on  the  rums  of  roma,  to  the  southwest  part  of  PalesUne ; 

a  Greek  convent  of  the  same  name,  de^  Qnomast  art  Oerara,  Sicelech,  etc. 
«crfbedasfour(ItaliM)milesaouthofGaa,        •  Arrian  gives  the  distanceftom  the  sea 

and  fave  ftirlongs  from   the  «ea;    Will.  at20sUdU;  Exped.  Alex.  2.26.     Abul- 

T^r.  20.  20.     Marinus  Sajiutus  rives  the  feda  describes  the  sandhiUs  in  the  same 

dUtanM  from  Gaza  at  fifteen  miles ;  pp.  niaoner ;  Tab.  Syr.  p.  77.  ed.  KOhler. 
86,  246.    It  was  stormed  by  Saladin  with-  '  ''     '^ 

ii.  376,  376 
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ceodingly  rich  and  prodactive.  Apricots  and  mnlbeiries  were 
already  ripe  ;  the  former  delicioas  and  abundant  Many  palm 
trees  are  scattered  around  the  city,  though  they  form  no  grove 
as  in  Egypt ;  while  beyond  the  gardenSi  towards  the  north,  lies 
the  eztensiTe  olive  grove  throuj^  which  we  had  passed.  There 
are  two  pools  of  water,  one  on  Uie  north  and  the  other  south  of 
the  city ;  but  they  seemed  to  contain  merely  stagnant  rain 
water,  of  which  no  use  was  made.  The  public  cemeteries  lie 
straggling  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  mingling  with  the 
houses  on  the  hill  and  along  the  roads  in  the  plain* — Towards 
the  east  the  view  is  shut  in  dv  the  line  of  hills  we  had  crossed. 
The  highest  point  is  a  partially  isolated  hill  southeast  of  the 
city  about  half  an  hour  distant  On  it  is  a  MukAm  or  Wely 
caUed  el-Munt&r.  The  Ohristians  pretend  that  it  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  bishop.^ 

The  population  of  Gaza  has  usually  been  rated  as  much  too 
low,  as  that  of  Jerusalem  has  been  over-estimated.  TraveUers 
have  given  different  judgments,  usually  trom  two  thousand  to 
five  thousand  souls.*  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  probablv 
increased  of  late  years.  From  information  pven  us  oy  both 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  it  appears,'  that  the  city  now  con- 
tains nearly  four  thousand  taxable  Muhammedans,  and  one  hun- 
dred Christians.  This  indicates  a  population  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  or  perhaps  sixteen  thousand  soms,  and  makes  Gaza  larger 
than  Jerusalem  ;  a  fact  which  is  also  confirmed  by  its  greater 
extent  of  crowded  dwellings.  There  were  said  to  be  fifty-seven 
resident  Christian  fiimilies  ;  but  their  number  is  increased  by 
transient  sojourners. 

We  heard  nothing  of  the  port  of  Gaza,  the  ancient  Ma- 
juma ;'  nor  did  we  learn  whether  it  is  now  visited  by  vessels. 
Gaza  itself  has  no  more  the  appearance  of  a  maritime  city  than 
Jerusalem.  Tet  it  certainly  might  be  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce.  The  fertile  soil  produces,  in  abundance,  grains  and 
fruits  of  every  kind  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Yolney  speaks 
here  of  manu&ctures  of  soap,  and  also  of  cotton  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  Bedawln.*     The  position  of  Gaza  on  the 

*  jM0Cra*tin«|v  copied  alio  bj  R«rghftaa,  ardson  maket  tkU  blU  to  be  *'  e  loAj  pro- 

giree  to  this  enineooe  the  name  of  *  Sem-  mootory  of  the  mooBUine  of  Hebroo  t  * 

■oa*t  moonV  m  being  UiehiU  before  (Ueb.  Vol.  II.  p.  198. 

immrJM)  Hebron,  to  which  he  carried  off  *  VoloeT  2000 ;  If.  p.  818.     Riehardeoo 

the  doore  of  the  gate  of  Gaa;  Judg.  10,  2000   to  8000;  II.  p.  199.     Htk  6000; 

8.     So  too  the  Latin  tradition  and  amne  Raamer't  Pala«t.  p.  1 76. — Po^)oalat  oomee 

trareUrn ;  (^oareantiu  II.  p.  930.     San-  nearer  the  tmth,  when   he  eftimatoe  the 

dy  •  p.    117.     BiiKhing  Th.  XL  a  451.  population  at  ten  or  eleren  thooeand  eoole ; 

Pal   p.   J  74,   ed.    8.     There   it  C<Mrriep.  d^Orient  V.  p.  899. 
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route  of  the  great  caravans,  which  in  all  ages  have  passed  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria,  is  favourable  to  its  commerce  and  pros- 
perity ;  both  as  am>rding  a  means  of  constant  communication 
with  both  countries,  and  also  from  the  opportunity  of  ftimishing 
supplies  to  the  caravans  in  passing.  Those  travelling  towards 
Egypt,  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries 
for  the  desert ;  while  those  coming  from  Egypt,  arrive  at  Gaza 
exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply  themselves  anew.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ma'&n  likewise,  on  the  east  of  Wady  el-'Arabah, 
about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Syrian  Haj  to  and  from 
Mecca,  buy  up  provisions  of  all  kinds  at  Gaza  and  Hebron,  and 
sell  them  at  a  great  profit  to  the  pilgrims.^  The  bazars  in  Gaza 
seemed  well  sujjplied  with  wares  ;  mr  better  indeed  than  those 
of  Jerusalem. 

Gaza  is  amoi^  the  earliest  of  the  Canaanitish  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  old  Testament  ;*  and  became  afterwards  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines. 
Joshua  extended  his  conquests  to  Gaza,  but  did  not  vanquish 
this  remarkable  people  ;*  and  although  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell,  subdued  the  city,  yet  they  appear  to  have  held 
it  but  a  short  time  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  soon  not 
only  regained  possession  of  their  own  territory,  but  also  increased 
in  strength,  and  at  length  extended  their  jurisdiction  in  turn  over 
the  Israelites.'  After  forty  years  of  oppression,  Samson  ap- 
peared as  the  champion  and  avenger  of  ms  people  ;  and  Gaza 
becomes  renowned  as  the  scene  of  his  later  deeds  and  of  his  fall. 
Here  too  he  drew  down  upon  himself  and  the  assembled  multi- 
tude the  temple  of  Dagon  ;  so  that  ^^  the  dead  which  he  slew  at 
his  death,  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life."' 
After  continual .  wars  under  the  Judges  and  with  Saul  and 
David,  the  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  subdued  by  the  lat- 
ter; and  Gaza  became  the  border  of  Solomon's  kingdom  on 
this  side.*  Yet  they  gave  trouble  to  the  following  Jewish  kings  ; 
and  Hezekiah  at  length  smote  them  unto  the  borders  of  Gaza.^ 

The  situation  of  Gaza  on  the  great  route  of  the  military  ex- 
peditions, which  the  pionarchs  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  Syria  and 
the  east,  afterwards  undertook  against  the  dominions  of  each 
other,  necessarily  exposed  it  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  to  fre- 
quent change  of  masters.  To  the  Egyptians,  Gaza  '  the  strong,' 
was  the  key  of  Palestine  and  Syria ;  and  no  conqueror  could 

>  Burokbardt  TraToU  in  Syria,  p.  486.  «  Jadg.  1,  18.    8,  8.    18,  1. 

Yobej  IL  pp.   814,  816.— "Aie  caravan  *  Judg.  o.  16. 

route  between  Ma'An  and  Oasa  panes  near  *  1  Sam.  o.  4-6.   14,  52.   81,  1  aq.   2 

Wady  Miisa,  and  itrikes  the  fountain  el-  Sam.  6, 17  aq.   8,  1.    21, 15  sq.  IK.  4,  24. 

Weibehinthe'Arabah.  *  2  Chr.  21,  16.   26,6.    28,  18.   2  K. 

•  Qen.  10,  19.  18,  8. 

■  Josh.  10,  41.     11,  22.     18,  8. 
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well  pass  by,  until  this  city  nad  submitted  to  his  power.  Thus 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  (probably  Necho)  subdued  it  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  ;  and  Oambyses,  during  Us  expedition  to  Egypt,  is 
reported  to  have  deposited  here  his  treasures.*  Gaza  opposed 
itself  for  five  months  to  the  progress  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  was  finally  taken  by  storm,  its  brave  defenders  slaughtered 
at  their  poets,  their  wives  and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
city  repeopled  with  inhabitants  drawn  fit>m  the  surrounding 
country.*  During  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Gaza  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  strength ;  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chides*  its  suburbs  burned  by  Jonathan,  and  the  city  itself  cap- 
tured by  Simon.*  Alexander  JannsBUs  at  length  destroyed  Gaza 
about  96  B.  C.  after  a  si^  of  a  year ;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt 
with  otiier  cities  by  the  Roman  general  Gabinius.*  Augustus 
gave  it  to  Herod  ;  and  after  his  death  it  was  assigned  to  Syria.* 
About  A.  D.  65,  during  the  government  of  the  procurator  Ges- 
sius  Florus,  Gaza  with  other  cities  was  again  laid  in  ruins  .by  the 
rebellious  Jews.'  Yet  this  destruction  was  probably  partial,  and 
could  have  been  but  temporary  ;  for  there  exist  corns  of  Gaza 
struck  in  honour  of  Titus,  Adrian,  and  the  following  emperors  ; 
which  show  at  least  that  the  citv  was  still  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 

From  these  details  it  seems  to  foUow,  that  the  expression  in 
the  book  of  Acts,'  which  might  at  first  appear  to  imply  that 
Gaza  was  then  ''  desert,"  is  more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
particular  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  on  which  the  Evangelist 
was  to  find  the  eunuch,  viz.  the  southern  road  leading  from  Eleu- 
theropolis  to  Gaza  through  the  'Mesert,''  or  region  without 
villages,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day.' 

A  Christian  church  appears  to  have  been  early  planted  at  Gaza ; 
its  bishop  Silvanus  is  mentioned  by  Euaebius  as  a  martyr  under 
Diocletian  about  A.  D.  285 ;  and  among  the  names  of  other  bish- 
ons  enumerated,  not  less  than  six  are  found  in  the  subscriptions 
of  councils,  as  late  as  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536."     Yet 

*Jer.  47,  1.     Porap.  MeU  1.  11.  b  •!«>  oootnaiotod  by  tb*  faoti  which  fol- 

*  Arriui  Exp.  Alex.  2.  20,  k«1  Av^^Svvr  low  b  the  text 

virrtt  rn^fi  frnv^fupm,  4t  hmrrM  M-  *  1  Maoa  9,  62.    11,  61.  S2.    IS,  4Sn. 

X»v^«r  •  vtuUf  M  «id  TVMuJmt  ii^piprnwl-  Joii  Ant  18.  6.  6.     CaD|v  1  Mace  14,  7. 

9wfw  mkrm^  'AA/^oi^fM*    r^   vAif   U  16,  2A.   16,  1. 

^mf9U[Umt   ig  Twr    wtpmUmv^  ixf^r^  teu  *  Jnteph.  Ant.  IS.  IS.  S.     lb.  14.  6.  S. 
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mj9  tlMt  Qfua  wu  dMCrojwl  br  Alexan-  *  Joarpb.  a  J.  2.  18.   1,  *Ap:^Mtm  k«1 

der,   sad   mnaaned  d««olat« ;    1 C.  2.  80,  ri(«r  ff«r/«v««T«r. 

fpt«(«t   vir«   Yffvo/i/mi.   mrr«cv«#^/mf   T  *  Mkmnet  l>r«cr.  do  Mi^ailk*  Antiq.  V. 

iwh  *AK»iMf0w,  ffol  ^4^99^  f^V^.    Bat  p.  636  aq.     ReUnd  PalMt  ppw  788,  7V7. 

this  It  eootradictod   bj  the  exprvM  Un-  "  Acta  8  26. 

g«ag«   of  Arrian;   oor  do  other  writrre  *  S««  more  in  Note  XXXII,  end  of  the 

who  deerribe  the  Mefp*,  mention  mnj  euch  Tolum^. 
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the  city  still  retained  in  a  sreat  degree  its  devotion  to  idolatry  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  not  less  thfm  eight 
public  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  still 
existed  there.^  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  was  a  temple 
of  Mamion,  the  Oretan  Jupiter.  By  the  influence  of  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  the  bishop  Porphyrins  was  in- 
vested with  authority  to  demolish  these  temples  ;  and  was  fur^ 
nished  with  means  to  erect  a  Christian  churcn,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  A.  D.  406  and  named  after  the  empress.*  This  may 
probably  have  been  the  ereat  church  now  converted  into  a  mosk, 
which  we  visited. — ^Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  Gaza  in  their 
day  as  an  important  city.'  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  Qaza  was  visited  by  Antoninus 
Martyr,  who  describes  it  as  ^^  splendid  and  delicious ; ''  and  its  in- 
habitants as  ^^  noble,  liberal,  and  friendly  to  strangers."'* 

Such  was  Ohristian  Gaza.  In  A.  D.  634  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  generals  of  Abu  Bekr,  the  first  Muhammedan 
Khalif,  after  a  decisive  battle  with  the  Boman  armies  ;  but  the 
Khalif  died  before  the  tidings  of  the  victory  could  reach  him.* 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Gaza,  except  as  the  birth- 
place of  esh-Sh&fi'y  the  founder  of  a  Muhammedan  sect,'  until 
the  time  of  the  crusades.  In  A.  D.  796  it  was  laid  waste  dur- 
ing a  civil  war  amon^  the  Arab  tribes.'  During  the  many 
wars  between  the  Mimammedan  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which  preceded  the  crusades,  Gaza  appears  to  have  suffered 
greatly,  if  indeed  it  had  recovered  from  the  former  blow.  The 
crusaders  found  it  deserted,  and  its  ruins  spread  out  over  the  hill 
and  the  adjacent  plain,  like  the  city  of  the  present  day.'  Here  in 
A.  D.  1152  they  erected  a  fortress,  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
hill,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  approach  to  Askelon  from  the  south  ; 
the  defence  of  this  .castle  was  entrusted  to  the  knights  Tem- 
plars.' The  dwellings  of  the  city  became  again  inhabited  ;  but 
m  A.  D.  1170  the  place  was  sacked  by  the  troops  of  Salodin, 
who  however  did  not  get  possession  of  the  citadel.^'     Tet  after 

triib.  Palatt  o.  18.     Le  Quien  OrienB  honestiasimi,  omni  liberalitate  decori,  ama- 

Cbr.  III.  p.  608  M.    Roland  Pal.  p.  795  aq.  tores  pereffrinorum." 

*  Mara.  Diaooni  ViL  Porphyrii,  in  Acta  *  Kntydiii  Annalet  11.  p.  2G0  iq. 
Sanotor.  Feb.  Tom.  UI.  p.  666.     Roland  «  Abulfoda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  77.    D'Herbe- 
Pal  p.  798.  lot  Bibllotb.  Orient  art.  OwuaK    Roland 

*  Maro.  Diacon.Lo.p.  656  8q.   LeQuien  Pal  p.  798. 

Orient  Cbr.  HL   pp.  618,  614.     Roland  *  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  891. 

Pal  pp.  798,  794.    Jerome  alM>  meutiona  *  Will  Tyr.  17.  12,  *<  Gaxa  nrbs  anti- 

the  aestmotion  of  the  temple  of  Mamion  qniuUna  ab  Ascalona  decern  distant  milia- 

in  hit  day,  and  tpeakt  at  if  the  church  ribus,  dirata  et  habitatoribus  carens .... 

was  erected  on  its  site ;  Comm.  in  Eso.  sita  in  oolle  aliqnantulum  edito,  magnum 

zyIL  8.  satis  et  difiiisnm  infra  mnros  oontinens  am> 

*  **  Est  nsqne  hodie  insignis  civitas ; "  bitom."    Comp.  also  20.  21. 
Onomast  art  Oomo.  *  Will  Tvr.  1.  c  Wilken  Gesch.  dor  Er. 

*  Antonin.  Mart  Itin.  88,  <*  Qaza  aa-  m.  ii.  p.  10. 

tem  civitas  splendido,  deliciosa,  homines        **  Will.  Tyr.  20.  21.  Wilken  L  c  p.  188. 
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the  fatal  battle  of  Hattln  in  A.  D.  1187^  and  the  sarrender  of 
Aflkelon  to  Baladin,  Gaza  ako  pained  into  his  hands.  ^  It  ap« 
peara  alao  to  have  opened  its  gates  to  Bichard  for  a  short  time  ;* 
rat  it  must  soon  have  revolted  to  the  Muhammedans.  ^  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  in  the  historj  of  the  crusades,  only  as  the 
scene  of  two  battles  lost  by  the  Franks  in  A.  D.  1239  and 
1244.' 

According  to  Brocardus,  it  was  in  his  day  commonly  called 
Chmara;  *  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  this  name  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centuir.  At  that  time  the  pilgrims  were 
accustomed  to  travel  from  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Binai  by  way  of 
Oasa  ;  where  they  laid  in  their  stores  for  the  desert*  Fabri  in 
1483  describes  the  city  as  populous,  with  many  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians as  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  abundance  of  provisions,  cheap  in 
price  and  excellent  in  quality.' 


Our  visit  to  Gaza  was  rather  an  episode  in  our  journey,  than 
the  result  of  any  definite  plan  of  inquiry  and  observation.  We 
did  not  anticipate  here  much  new  information  ;  and  were  there- 
fore not  disappointed.  We  made  minute  and  particular  inquiries 
after  several  places,  which  appear  to  have  lain  towards  the  south 
and  southeast  of  Gaza,  such  as  Lachish,  Ziklag,  Gerar,  and 
others ;  but  could  hear  or  find  no  vestige  of  them.  We  after- 
wards repeated  the  same  inquiries  among  the  Arabs  of  the  plain, 
but  with  no  better  success.  Of  Gerar,  or  a  name  answering  to  it, 
some  of  the  Christians  of  Gaza  thought  they  had  heard  m  the 
south  ;  but  the  people  of  the  country  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Accordine  to  the  ancient  accounts,  Gerar  lay  in  or  near  a 
valley,'  which  would  seem  to  be  no  other  than  the  great  Wady 
Bherl'ah  or  one  of  its  branches.  This  Wady,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  said  to  receive  Wady  cs-8cba'  which  comes  down  from 
Beershcba  ;'  and  we  know  that  Gerar  was  near  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  Isaac  went  up  from  it  directly  to  Beershcba, 
which  was  not  far  distant.*  The  name  continued  to  exist,  (per- 
haps as  a  matter  of  tradition,)  for  several  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  Euseb^us  and  Jerome  place  it  twenty-five  Boman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  the  south  ;  and  Sosomcn  re- 

*  BobMdaia  VH  S^udin,  p.  72.  Fabri    1488;   RumIx  dM  h.   Uadet  pp. 

*  GMfr.    ViaiMor    in    Qftk    ScHplor.     678,  187,  280-901. 

HkfL  Aj^L  II.  UK  V.  40.  p.  894.    Comp.  *  R«i«b.  p.  291.     So  Bvkm  uhtmi  1M8, 

v.  19.  p  882.     WUken.  ibid.  IV.  pp.  477.  Obs  p.  810;  and  llaUfrich  in  A.  D.  1665  ; 

i02.  R«iwb.  p.  722. 

*  WUken  ib  VI.  pp.  688  aq.  042.  '  Gtn,  20,  17. 

*  Broowd.  c   10,  p.   18S.     Tbii  it  an  "See  abore,  Vol  I.  p.  204. 
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lates/that  a  laige  and  celebrated  monastery  stood  there^  adjacent 
to  a  winter  torrent.^  The  abbot  SilvanuB  resided  there  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  name  of  Marcian^  as  bishop  of 
Gerar,  (perhaps  in  the  convent,)  appears  among  the  signatures  of 
thexouncil  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451.*  Future  travellers  mav 
perhaps  still  find  traces  of  its  monastery,  in  connection  with 
Wady  Sherl'ah  or  its  branches ;  although  the  name  of  Gerar 
seems  to  have  become  extinct,  at  least  in  this  district.* 

We  left  Gaza  the  same  day  (May  21st)  at  11.20,  intending 
to  take  a  more  southern  route  to  Beit  Jibrin  on  our  way  to 
Hebron.  We  heard  much  of  the  village  of  Htj,  as  having  been 
recently  founded  by  order  of  the  government  in  the  territory 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Bedawln ;  and  we  determined  to  visit 
it,  and  then  proceed  directly  through  the  country  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  ancient  sites.  Our  way  led  us 
back  along  the  T&&  road,  by  which  we  had  approached  Gaza, 
for  half  an  hour,  to  the  gap  of  the  line  of  hills  ;  thence  directly 
east  imtil  2.10 ;  and  afterwards  about  E.  by  N.  The  coimtry  is 
undulating  ;  the  few  shallow  Wadys  all  run  northwards  to  Wady 
Simsim.  At  1^  o'clock  we  passed  the  moimds  of  a  former  village 
called  Beit  Dirdis  ;  and  at  1.55  the  hill  el-Munt&r  near  Gaza 
bore  8.  SS''  W.  We  reached  Ktj  at  2.55  ;  it  being  only  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  from  Gaza. 

ILtLj  is  one  of  the  many  villages  which  in  former  times  were 
left  to  go  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  vexations  and  oppressions 
of  the  Arabs  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  country,  and  spread 
themselves  by  degrees  over  the  whole  district.  The  region 
towards  the  south  and  east  is  called  the  country  of  Hasy,  from 
a  fountain  and  former  place  of  that  name ;  and  is  filled  with 
deserted  sites  and  ruined  villages  ;  there  being  not  one  of  them 
inhabited.  The  Arab  tribes  of  the  Jebftrfit  and  Wahftideh,  who 
recently  occupied  the  tract  around  Hi^j,  having  joined  in  the  re- 
bellion against  the  Egyptian  government  in  1834,  were  defeated 
and  many  of  them  killed.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  taken 
as  soldiers,  and  the  rest  ordered  to  become  Fell&hin  ;  but  the 
greater  portion  fled,  and  these  tribes  were  comparatively  exter- 
minated. The  small  remnants  of  them  were  now  encamped 
near  Tell  el-Hasy.  These  Wah&ideh  were  said  to  be  relatives 
of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  further  south.  After  the  district 
had  thus  been  left  without  inhabitants,  the  village  of  Htij  was 
built  up  with  wretched  mud  houses,  and  was  now  occupied  by  a 
motley  collection  of  two  or  three  hundred  souls. 

*  OnomMt  art  Chrara,    Sotom.  Hist  *  Mr.  Rowlands  •oppofles  he  found  Gerar 

Eoo.  a  82.  ib.  9.  17.     Ueland  PalsBst  p.  near  Wady  Sheri*ah,  three  hours  S.  S  E. 

804  sq.  from  Gasa.    This  needs  further  examino* 
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The  Tillage  standB  on  the  west  of  a  coire  of  Wady  el-Haaj, 
which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  then  turns  to  the 
west  after  half  an  hour  to  join  Wady  BimsinL  We  found  the 
Usy  inhabitants  still  engaged  in  treading  out  their  barley  har- 
▼esty  which  their  neighbours  had  oompleted  long  before.  Bereral 
women  were  beating  out  with  a  stick  nandfuls  of  the  nain  which 
they  seemed  to  have  gleaned.^  One  female  was  grinmng  with  a 
handmill ;  turning  we  mill  with  one  hand,  ud  occasionally 
dropping  in  the  grain  with  the  other.  Hero  were  seyeral  subter* 
ranean  magasines  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
well,  such  as  we  had  seen  in  several  yillafles.  A  yoke  of  oxen 
were  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well,  by  haulinff  the  rope  over 
a  pulley  ;  being  driven  off  on  a  line  from  the  well  into  the  fields. 
By  pacing  the  ground  over  which  they  thus  passed,  we  found 
the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  feet 

We  stopped  here  for  about  half  an  hour,  wishing  to  obtain  a 
ffuide  for  es-Sukkarlyeh,  the  next  village  on  the  direct  route  to  Beit 
Jibrln,  though  several  hours  distant.  One  was  found  after  some 
difficulty ;  but  just  as  we  wero  setting  off,  we  learned  from  him, 
that  the  sites  we  wished  to  visit,  were  not  on  the  direct  road, 
but  lay  between  Bureir  and  cs-Bukkarlyeh.  We  concluded 
therefore  to  return  to  Bureir,  which  was  in  sight,  where  we  had 
rested  on  Saturday  ;  and  where  we  were  sure  of  obtaining  more 
certain  information  and  a  better  guide.  We  had  already  paid 
the  Sheikh  for  the  present  guide,  and  now  sent  for  the  money 
back  ;  he  came  himself  to  repay  it,  and  rather  impertinently  de- 
manded a  bakhshish  for  his  trouble.  As  however  the  trouble  we 
had  pven  him,  was  much  less  than  the  vexation  he  had  caused 
us,  we  chose  to  set  off  one  against  the  other. 

From  Htij  the  village  of  Bureir  lies  N.  20«  E.  We  left  the 
former  place  at  3i  o'clock,  passing  first  over  a  swell  of  ground, 
and  in  half  an  hour  crossing  Wady  el-Hasv,  here  a  broad 
meadow  tract  running  west,  and  immediately  uniting  with 
Wady  Simsim.  This  was  the  same  road  which  we  had  taken 
from  Bureir  by  mistake  on  Saturday.  At  420  was  a  mound 
and  some  foundations,  caUed  Jelameh..  We  reached  Bureir  at 
450,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Several  Sheikhs  and  chief 
men  soon  visited  us,  and  answered  our  inquiries  as  to  places  and 
ruins  in  the  vicinity,  some  with  freedom,  and  others  with  more 
reserve.     They  gave  us  at  once  a  guide  for  to-morrow. 

The  soil  of  aU  the  plain  through  which  we  passed  is  good ; 
as  b  proved  by  the  abundant  crops  of  grain  we  saw  upon  it^ 
The  whole  of  Uiis  vast  level  tract  is  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  inhabitants.     Whoever  will,  may  cultivate 

*  lUrtb  t,  17,  "So  aha  glMuied  in  Um  Md  until  evm,  aad  btat  <mt  that  abt  had 
Tkk  pcoc—  w«  nw  olUa 
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it,  and  may  plough  in  anj  place  not  already  preoccupied.  But 
for  eveiT  two  yoke  of  oxen  thus  employed  in  tilla^,  he  must 
I)ay  to  me  ^yemment  seven  Ardebs  of  wheat  and  eight  Ardebs 
of  barley.  The  peasants,  when  rich  enough  to  own  oxen,  plough 
and  sow  on  their  own  account ;  but  they  frequently  are  the  part- 
ners of  merchants  and  others  in  the  cities.  The  merchant  fur- 
nishes the  oxen,  and  the  FeU&h  does  the  work ;  while  the  expenses 
and  income  are  divided  equally  between  them. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  learned,  the  greater  portion  of  all  the 
rich  plains  of  Palestine  and  Syria  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  hill  country  and  mountains  are  held  in  ree  sim- 
ple, or  nearly  so,  by  the  inhabitimts.  It  results  from  this  state 
of  things,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
&r  better  off  than  those  of  the  plains  ;  they  raise  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  crops,  and  have  an  abundance  of  all  kin&  of  fruit; 
while  those  of  the  plains  are  in  general  poor,  and  are  compelled 
to  cultivate  only  grain  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
government.  Hence,  while  the  rocky  and  apparently  almost  des- 
ert mountains  teem  with  an  active,  thrifty,  and  comparatively 
independent  population,  and  the  hand  of  industry  is  everywhere 
visible ;  the  rich  and  fertile  plains,  deserted  of  inhabitants  or 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  straggling  villages,  are  left  to  run 
to  waste,  or  are  at  the  most  half  t^ed  by  the  unwilling  labours 
of  a  race  of  serfe. 

The  land  around  Bureir,  like  the  rest  of  the  plain,  belongs 
to  the  government.  For  the  portion  cultivated  by  the  people  of 
the  viUage,  they  now  paid  annually  to  the  government  eight 
hundred  Ardebs  of  barley  and  three  hundred  of  wheat.  Besides 
all  this,  they  paid  twelve  purses  Firdeh,  and  thirty  purses  of 
taxes  on  property.  Fifty  men  had  been  taken  away  as  soldiers. 
The  people  complained  bitterly  of  oppression  ;  and  joined  in  the 
universal  expression  of  a  wish  for  a  Frank  government.  Here 
as  elsewhere  a  watch  was  given  us  for  the  night. 

Tuesday f  May  22e2.  We  had  heard  of  deserted  sites  on 
the  way  to  es-Bukkariyeh,  bearing  the  names  of  Um  Lftkis  and 
'Ajl&n  ;  as  also  of  a  Tell  el-Hasy  on  the  right  of  the  road,  where 
from  the  accounUi  we  thought  there  might  be  ruins.  Leaving 
Bureir  at  5.25,  and  passing  immediately  the  low  plain  of  Wady 
Simsim,  we  continued  along  the  higher  undulating  tract  between 
that  Wady  and  the  Hasy,  on  a  course  E.^  8.  At  6.10,  Um 
L&kis  lav  at  our  left  upon  a  low  round  swell  or  knoll.  It  proved 
to  be  a  former  site,  now  covered  conftisedly  with  heaps  of  small 
round  stones,  with  intervals  between ;  among  which  were  seen 
two  or  three  fragments  of  marble  columns.  The  place  was 
wholly  overgrown  with  thistles.     Towards  the  southeast  below 
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the  hilly  was  a  well,  now  almost  filled  up,  around  which  were 
Ijinff  several  columns.^ 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  not  indeed  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  here  the  site  of  ancient  Lachish,  but  rather  in  order 
to  satisfy  ourselves  more  certainly  of  the  fallacy  of  any  supposed 
resemblance  in  the  two  names.  These  remains  are  certainly 
not  those  of  an  ancient  fortified  city,  which  could  for  a  time  at 
least  brave  the  assaults  of  an  Assyrian  army.*  Nor  indeed  does 
either  the  name  or  the  position  of  this  spot  correspond  to  those 
of  Lachish ;  although  the  varying  form  of  the  name  mi^t  be 
allowed  to  pass,  did  other  circumstances  oombine  to  identify 
the  position.*  But  Lachish,  although  enumerated  among  the 
cities  of  Judah  in  the  plain,  is  also  mentioned  between  Ado- 
raim  and  Asekah  ;*  and  lay,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
seven  Boman  miles  from  EleutheropoHs  towards  the  south.* 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  situated  among  or  near 
the  hills,  somewhere  to  the  southward  of  Beit  Jibrin ;  while  the 

Srosent  Um  L&kis  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  west  of  Beit 
ibrln  three  hours  distant  from  the  tract  of  nills. — Tet  except 
this  spot,  we  were  not  able  to  find,  either  now  or  afterwards,  tne 
slightest  vestige  which  might  be  referred  either  to  Lachish  itself 
or  to  the  apparentlv  neighbouring  city  Libneh.' 

The  direct  road  passes  on  from  Um  Lftkis  to  'Ajlftn  by  a 
course  nearly  due  east ;  the  distance  beins  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  We  sent  on  our  servants  thither,  while  we  ourselves 
turned  off  more  to  the  right  to  visit  Tell  el-Hasy,  starting  again 
at  6.20.  The  land  descends  gradually  towards  the  Wady  of  the 
same  name,  which  we  reached  in  about  forty  minutes.  The  way 
led  us  through  the  open^fields,  where  the  people  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  wheat  harvest.  *The  beautiful  tracts  of  grain  were  full 
of  reapers  of  the  Hen&dy  Arabs  ;  and  also  of  gleaners  almost 
as  numerous.  These  were  mostly  women  ;  and  tnis  department 
seemed  almost  as  important  as  the  reaping  itself ;  since  the  lat- 
ter is  done  in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  that  not  only  much  falls  to 
the  ground,  but  also  many  stalks  remain  uncut. 

The  Wadv  el-Hasy  is  a  broad  tract  of  fine  meadow  lands  ; 
on  which  a  large  number  of  the  Hcn&dy  were  pasturing  their 
horses.  These  were  said  to  be  Bedawin  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
Muhammed  Aly.     The  gravelly  bod  of  the  Wady  winds  through 

'  From  Um  bin   at  Um  LAkU,  Borelr  abore.     FartlMr,  in  lfa«  Anhio  form,  aa 

bar*  N.  M*  W.     Tell  dIUtj  8.  56'  K  AM  it  inMrted   and  Um   U^bnw   Yodh 

K«MrS.6*W.     TObCikab  S.  10  K.     Tba  omitt^ 

IwolailaradMertodiitMinUMdiMrictor  *  Jodi.  10,  8.  6.  81.     18,89.     9  Cbr. 

Hmj.  11.9. 

*  9  Kbigt  18,  U.     19,  a.  •  Ooomast  art  Lscki$. 

*  BMkiciUMadaiUoiiof  Ura,  UMcban^B  *  Jodi.  10,  99,  compi  TenaSl.    IS,  42. 
•C  JTmA  into  KopA,   Utoogb   mneUiiMt  IK.  19,  8.     OttoouutiooB,  art  JMm. 
'      d,booiaMal;iMVoLLp.558»ii.a, 
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this  lower  tract ;  and  in  it  a  little  water  springs  up  at  intervalB. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  flow^but  rather  soaks  along  through  the 
gravel  The  course  of  the  Wady  in  this  part  is  norUiwest^  and 
on  the  southwest  side  Tell  el-Hasy  rises  steeply,  directly  firom 
the  bed,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more  ;  being  con- 
nected towards  the  southwest  with  other  lower  swells. — At  7.05 
we  passed  in  the  valley  some  unhewn  foundations  of  a  former 
village  called  TOnnOr ;  and  at  7.25,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Tell. 

The  form  of  the  Tell  is  singular,  a  truncated  cone  with  a 
fine  plain  on  the  top,  somewhat  resembling  the  Frank  mountain, 
though  by  no  means  so  high.  From  the  information  of  our 
guides,  and  from  the  remarkable  appearance  of  this  isolated  Tell, 
we  had  expected  to  find  here  traces  of  ruins  ;  and  a  finer  posi- 
tion for  a  fortress  or  fortified  city  could  hardly  be  imagmed. 
Yet  we  could  discover  nothing  whatever,  to  mark  the  existence 
of  any  former  town  or  structure ;  there  was  nothing  indeed  but 
the  level  circular  plain,  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  occu- 
pied.* 

The  summit  commands  a  rich  and  pleasing  prospect,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  undulating  country,  low  swelling  hills  and  broad 
valleys,  all  of  the  finest  soil ;  yet  without  a  single  village  or  ruin 
rising  above  the  ground,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  Btill, 
although  in  the  language  of  Scripture  and  in  common  parlance, 
such  a  region  without  fixed  habitations  may  well  be  called  a 
*  desert,'  there  was  here  not  wanting  the  charm  of  busy  life. 
Several  Arab  encampments,  chiefly  Wah&ideh  and  Jeb&r&t, 
were  in  sight,  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds  and  troops  of 
camels  and  asses  ;  besides  the  tents  of  the  Hen&dy  and  their 
numerous  horses,  and  the  multitudes  of  reapers  and  gleaners 
scattered  over  the  fields.  The  other  principal  Arab  tribes  of  the 
region,  were  said  to  be  the  Zey&d&t,  the  Bawftrikeh,  the  'Ama- 
rin,  and  the  Hen&ideh. — From  the  Tell,  the  site  of  'Ajl&n  bore 
N.  5**  W.  A  Wely  was  also  seen  upon  a  hill  not  far  from  the 
vill^  ed-Daw&imeh,  bearing  N.  75^  E. 

From  this  point  to  Wady  esh-Sheri'ah,  the  next  great  valley 
towards  the  south,  the  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hours  or 
more.  Wady  el-Hasy  itself  comes  down  from  the  vicinity  of  cl- 
Burj  in  the  southeast,  passing  by  a  place  of  springs  called  EOs- 
s&beh  with  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood.     It  afterwards  sweeps 

*  Yet  this  most  be   the  hill,  I  think,  at  being  artificial,  and  having  still  on  ito 

which  Felix  Fabri  says  some  of  his  party  summit  traces  of  a  strong  citadel ;  Vovage 

ascended,  on  the  way  from  Sukkarfyeh  to  II.  p.  811.    Traces  of  walls  may  well  have 

Gaza  in  1488,  and  found  Uiere  **  thick  an-  formerly  existed  here ;  or  after  all,  both 

cient  walls  drawn  around  it ;  "  Reissb.  p.  these  accounts  may  perhaps  rest  only  on 

289.    It  seems  also  to  be  the  same  hill  the  exaggerated  testimony  of  Arabs.   That 

which  Volney  describes  near  a  village  HiH  of  Yolney  certainly  does, 
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round  near  HAj,  on  its  way  to  join  Wady  SimBim.  This  latter 
Wady,  as  we  haro  seen,  is  the  drain  of  all  the  region  round  Beit 
Jibrin  and  Tell  es-S&fieh  ;  and  having  receired  the  Hasy,  bends 
off  northwest  by  the  village  of  Deir  Esneid,  and  forms  the  river 
of  Askelon.^ 

We  heard  nothing  at  the  time  of  any  village  or  ruin  called 
el-Hasy,  as  reported  by  Yolney  ;*  but  a  deserted  site  of  that 
name  is  marked  in  our  lists  along  with  H(^  and  'Ajlin.  It  is 
therefore  probably  not  far  distant  from  the  TelL  In  the  days 
of  Saladin  and  Richard,  this  place  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  march  of  their  armies^  under  the  name  of  Elhissi  and 
AUuMMi  ;  and  is  said  to  be  near  water,  and  not  far  remote  from 
the  mountains  of  Abraham  or  Hebron.* 

We  now  left  TeU  el-Hasv  at  8}  o'clock,  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  directly  to  'Ajl&n  N.XW.  ascending  gradually  from  the 
valley.  On  the  way  we  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  seven  gaselles 
feeding.  Here  is  a  site  of  ruins  much  resembling  Um  L&kis  in 
appearance ;  a  low  round  hillock  covered  with  scattered  heaps 
of  unhewn  stones.  The  name  alone  identifies  it  with  the  Eglon 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
position  to  contradict  this  evidence.  Eglon  was  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Judah,  apparently  not  very  far  distant  from  Lachish.* 

Leaving  'Ajlfin  at  8.25,  we  bent  our  course  E.  by  B.  towards 
the  village  of  es-Bukkartyeh.  On  the  way  the  muleteers  killed 
a  large  black  snake,  six  feet  long  ;  the  only  one  we  saw  in  Pal- 
estine.' The  day  proved  exceedingly  warm  and  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  the  hot  wind  coming  from  behind  us.  Our  eyes  and 
fiu^es  were  filled  all  day  long  with  small  gnats  rising  from  the 
wheat  fields ;  and  large  flies  troubled  our  animals,  like  swarms 
of  bees.  From  the  dry  fields  here  and  there  whirlwinds  of  dust 
frequently  arose,  reminding  us  of  those  we  had  formerly  seen  in 
the  deserts  of  the  south. 

We  reached  es-Bukkarlyeh  at  twenty  minutes  past  9  o'clock. 
Like  Ht\j,  it  had  recently  been  built  up  by  the  governor  of 
Qaza,  Bheikh  Ba'id,  upon  former  foundations,  and  was  considered 
as  his  property.  A  large  house  of  stone  had  been  erected  for 
himself;  and  several  other  houses  are  also  of  stone.  The  name 
of  the  village,  which  signifies  ''  the  Sugary,"  cannot  of  course 
be  ancient ;  but  tradition  knows  no  other.     It  existed  already  in 

■  Sm  aboTV,  |v  SB.  tliia  lUndi  b  dirtel  eooli«aiolloa   with 

*  Sm  abore,  p.  48,  n.  JodL  12,  13.  15.     1ft,  8S.  S9.— Fran 'AJ- 

*  BohMdiBn  ViL  Sdftain,  pp.  238,  239,  Un,  Barair  bore  W.  *Arik  fl»-Saw«iaAa 
tSI,  SSa  WQkM  Qmt^  der  Kr.  IV.  p.  N.  13*  W.  B«t  *Affli  N.  8*  W.  T«U  tU 
SOS,  6ia  Um7  S.  6"  E. 

«  Joib.  10,  84.  88.  1ft,  89.— RoMbtas  *  At  8.ftft,  at  a  bigb  point  in  tb«  roiMi, 
ud  JtfooM  mak«  Egloo  identical  with  SQmro«il  bore  N.  21*  E.  TtU  aa-SAiiab 
AdvlUm,  and  plac«  it  tirelre  milM  «ut  of  N.  83*  E.  Y^t^  N.  86*  E.  a^^oklutfi. 
l3t«tknrepolii;OnoaiaaLart.ii^oM.    Dot    jeh  E. 
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the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  seemB  to  imply  the  former  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  vicinity.^ — In  one  place  is  a  small 
enclosure  of  large  squared  stones,  apparently  of  ancient  work- 
manship. Several  marble  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital, 
were  also  strewed  upon  the  ground.  In  Sheikh  Sa'id's  house 
likevrise,  many  large  square  stones  of  former  structures  have 
been  built  in.  The  place  seems  to  be,  without  much  question, 
an  ancient  site  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  assign  to  it  any  scriptural 
name  with  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  probability.*  From  Suk- 
karlyeh,  Tell  es-S&fieh  bore  N.  2T  E. 

We  were  delayed  here  for  half  an  hour,  in  procuring  a  guide 
for  el-Kubeibeh  and  Beit  Jibiin.  We  found  great  difficult,  for 
the  first  time,  in  persuading  any  one  to  accompany  us  for 
money ;  although  many  persons  were  lounging  about  the  vil- 
lage without  occupation.  Indeed,  we  had  finally  to  appeal  to 
the  Sheikh,  and  obtained  a  man  only  by  his  order.  The  obsta- 
cle seemed,  in  this  case,  to  be  sheer  indolence  ;  the  men  were  too 
lazy  to  take  the  trouble  even  to  earn  money  so  easily. 

Starting  again  at  ten  minutes  before  10  o'clock,  we  took  the 
road  to  el-Kubeibeh.  Just  out  of  the  village  of  Sukkariyeh  wo 
passed  the  large  public  well,  where  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  a  S&kieh  ;  while  largo  flocks  and  herds  were  waiting  around. 
Our  course  was  about  E.  by  N.  The  country  soon  became  more 
hilly,,  and  rocks  began  occasionally  to  appear.  The  crops  of 
grain  were  however  good.  In  one  field,  as  we  approached  Ku- 
beibeh,  nearly  two  hundred  reapers  and  gleaners  were  at  work  ; 
the  latter  being  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  former.  A  few  were 
taking  their  refreshment,  and  offered  us  some  of  their  '^  parched 
com.''  In  the  season  of  harvest,  the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet 
fully  dry  and  hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and 
constitute  a  very  palatable  article  of  food  ;  this  is  eaten  along 
with  bread,  or  instead  of  it.  Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  common 
at  this  season  among  the  labouring  classes,  that  this  parched 
wheat  is  sold  in  the  markets  ;  and  it  was  among  our  list  of  arti- 
cles to  be  purchased  at  Hebron,  for  our  further  journey  to  Wady 
Mtlsa.  The  Arabs,  it  was  &id,  prefer  it  to  rice ;  but  this  we 
did  not  find  to  be  the  case.  The  whole  scene  of  the  reapers  and 
gleaners,  and  their  '^  parched  com,"  gave  us  a  lively  representa- 

'  F.  Fabri  and  Brejdenbach  with  their  Sukkariyeh  is  also  mentioned  by  Mejr  ed- 

party,  in  traveliing  from  Hebron  to  Gaza  Din  in  1495 ;  Fundgr.  des  Orients  II.  p. 

in  A.  D.  1488,  spent  the  night  at  a  Kh&n  142. 

in  the  plain  near  a  Tillage  called  Znckaria  *  Es-Snkkartyeh  is  about  2\  hoars  W. 

(Sakkariyeh>     See  F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  S.  W.ofBeit  Jibrin.    If  the  latter  be  taken 

des  h.  Landes  p.  289.    Breydenbach  also  as  Eleutheropolis,  then  this  distance  (bat 

speaks  of  the  KhAn,  bat  gives  no  name ;  not  the  direction)  would  correspond  well 

ibid  p.  186.    They  probably  trayelled  the  enough  with  the  position  of  Lachish.    Seo 

usual  road  by  Beit  Jibrin ;  of  which  place  p.  47,  above, 
however  neither  makes  any  mention. — 
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tion  of  tho  Bioiy  of  Buth  and  the  ancient  hanreet-home  in  the 
fieldA  of  Boas.^  , 

We  passed  el-Kubeibeh  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clock, 
situated  on  a  stony  barren  hill  ten  minutes  on  our  right  It  is 
another  village  built  up  by  the  governor  of  Gaza  on  former  foun« 
dations  ;  but  there  seemed  to  he  nothing  to  mark  it  particulariy 
as  an  ancient  site.  Our  course  now  lay  more  to  the  left,  north- 
east over  the  low  hills  to  Beit  Jibrln  ;  which  place  we  reached 
at  half  past  twelve,  descending  into  the  southern  valley  from  the 
southwest  We  spread  our  carpets  under  the  same  olive  tree 
as  on  our  former  visit ;  and  after  a  lunch  laid  ourselves  down  to 
enjov  a  short  aiesta. 

On  awaking,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
people,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  who  seemed  to  con- 
sider themselves  quite  at  home  in  our  company.  They  proved 
to  be  vten  from  Beit  Jftla,  friends  and  neighbours  of  our  guide, 
who  had  come  down  to  hire  themselves  out  during  the  harvest  in 
the  plain  ;  their  own  harvest  in  the  mountains  being  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  T^ere  were  said  to  be  few  places  of  importance 
in  the  plain,  where  some  of  the  men  of  Beit  JAla  were  not  now 
to  be  found  ;  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  their  industrious  hab- 
its. They  all  gathered  around  us,  and  accompanied  us  wherever 
we  went  The  Sheikh  of  the  village  was  now  at  home,  and 
came  to  us.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  of  his  own  accord 
proposed  to  show  us  several  antiquities  in  the  vicini^,  which 
we  had  omitted  to  see  on  our  former  visit  Mounting  his  sleek 
mare,  and  accompanied  by  several  men  of  the  village,  and  by 
the  whole  posse  of  our  friends  from  Beit  J&la,  he  led  the  way  to 
several  places  of  no  little  interest^  which  certainly  deserve  the 
further  attention  of  travellers  and  antiquarians. 

We  went  first  to  some  caverns  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Wady  leading  up  to  Banta  Hanneh,  near  the  path  by  which  wo 
had  approached  from  Kubeibeh.  These  are  artificial  excava- 
tions, having  partly  the  character  of  those  we  had  seen  near 
Deir  Dubb4n,  but  of  much  more  carefid  workmanship.  Besides 
domes,  there  are  here  also  long  arched  rooms,  with  the  walls  in 

Enerfd  cut  quite  smooth.  One  of  these  was  nearly  a  hundred 
)t  in  length  ;  havinp;  along  its  sides,  about  ton  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  a  hue  of  ornamental  work  like  a  sort  of  cor- 
nice. On  one  side,  lower  down,  were  two  niches  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  which  seemed  once  to  have  had  images  standing  in 
them  ;  but  the  stone  was  too  much  decayed  to  determine  with 

*  Rath   S,  8,  **  Th«n    said    Boas  voto    parcbed  corn,  aad  IIm  did  —^   tod  wm 
Ratli,— 0«  not  lo  glean  in  anotbcr  field,     MifBrcd   and  l«A.*     Of  Um  Tinmr  men- 
tmtki^  go  from  henor,  bat  ftbid«  here  fast     taoned  in  tb«  same  tww  we  b««rd  DoChing. 
bj  mj  maiden*."    Verw    14,  **  And   ahe     Sm  tb«  whole  chafltf. 
■U  bciMt  the  rennra :  and  he  reached  her 
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certainty..  These  apartments  are  all  lighted  by  openings  firom 
above.  In  one  sm^er  room,  not  %bt^,  there  was  at  one  cor- 
ner what  looked  like  a  sarcophagus  hollowed  out  of  the  same 
rock  ;  but  it  was  too  much  broken  away  to  enable  us  to  speak 

C'tively.  The  entrance  to  the  whole  range  of  caverns,  is  by  a 
kd  arched  passage  of  some  elevation  ;  and  we  were  surprised 
at  the  taste  and  sk^  displayed  in  the  workmanship. 

The  Sheikh  now  took  us  across  the  same  valley  to  other 
clusters  of  caverns  in  the  northern  hill ;  more  extensive  indeed 
than  the  former,  occupying  in  part  the  bowels  of  the  whole  hill ; 
but  less  important  and  fiur  less  carefully  wrought.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  of  bell-shaped  domes  lighted  from  above,  like  those 
at  Deir  Dubb&n  ;  though  some  are  merely  high  arched  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  fisice  of  the  rock,  and  open  to  the  day. 
The  rock  is  here  softer,  and  very  many  of  the  domes  are  broken 
down.  The  Sheikh  related,  that  one  chamber  before  unknown 
having  recently  fiEdlen  in,  he  thinking  there  might  be  treasure  in 
it,  sent  down  a  man  to  explore  it ;  but  he  found  only  a  human 
skeleton.  In  one  of  these  caverns  was  a  small  fountain ;  and  near 
by  were  two  short  inscriptions  in  very  old  Cufic,  which  my  com- 
panion copied.  They  seem  however  to  have  been  the  work  of 
casual  visitors  ;  and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  age  or  object 
of  the  excavations.^ 

We  now  struck  down  to  the  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  the  well  already  described  as  lying  northeast  of 
the  ruin.*  On  inquiring  of  the  Sheikh,  whether  there  was  any 
living  fountain  in  the  vicinity,  he  said  that  according  to  their 
tradition,  the  well  in  the  valley  half  way  towards  the  town,'  was 
once  a  fountain,  whose  waters  overflowed  and  ran  along  the  val- 
ley ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  more,  they  dug  it  deeper  and  walled 
it  up  ;  so  that  the  water  now  no  longer  rises  to  the  top.  It  is 
called  Um  Judei'a.  This  circumstance,  as  we  shall  see,  is  of 
some  historical  importance. 

We  next  bent  our  course  towards  the  Tell  on  the  south  of 
the  valley,  where  from  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prospect  of  finding  ruins.  At  its  foot,  just  out  of  the 
valley,  we  passed  several  excavated  tombs.  I  entered  one,  de- 
scending by  a  few  steps  ;  and  found  it  to  be  about  fifky  feet  long 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  broad,  with  deep  niches  on  each  side  and  at 
the  end  for  dead  bodies.  The  others  were  similar  externally. 
The  Tell  itself,  consisting  of  chalky  limestone,  is  rather  a  strik- 
ing object  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  a  truncated  cone  with  a 
flat  circular  plateau  on  the  top,  some  six  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter.    On  thiis  plat  are  no  traces  of  foundations,  except  a  few  on 

>  See  Note  XXXIH,  end  of  the  ydliime.        *  Page  26. 
•  Pige  26. 
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the  aoathwest  part  But  towards  the  southeast  and  especially 
on  a  lower  plateau  or  projection  of  the  hiU  on  that  side,  there 
are  many  foundations  of  walls  and  buildings  ;  yet  no  hewn 
•tones,  nor  any  remains  of  the  superstructures.  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  here  an  ancient  site  ;  the  materials  of  whose 
buildings  may  perhaps  have  been  absorbed  in  the  later  erections 
of  Beit  Jibrln. 

But  the  most  remarkable  spot  of  all  remained  yet  to  be  vis- 
ited. This  was  another  series  of  immense  excavations  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  same  hill,  below  the  traces  of  foundations 
just  described.  Lighting  several  candles,  we  entered  by  a  nar- 
row and  difficult  passage  from  a  pit  overgrown  with  briers,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  dark  labyrinth  of  galleries  and  apartments, 
all  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  occupymg  the  bowels  of  the  hill. 
Here  were  some  dome-shaped  chambers  as  before  ;  others  were 
extensive  rooms,  with  roofs  supported  by  columns  of  the  same 
rock  left  in  excavating  ;  and  all  were  connected  with  each  other 
by  passages,  apparently  without  order  or  plan.  Several  other 
apartments  were  still  more  singular.  Those  were  also  in  the 
form  of  tall  domes,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  ;  they  were  entered  by  a  door  near  the 
top,  from  which  a  staircase  cut  in  the  same  rock  wound  down 
around  the  wall  to  the  bottom.  We  descended  into  several  of 
these  rooms  ;  but  found  nothing  at  the  bottom,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  any  other  door  or  passage.  We  could  discover  no  trace 
of  inscriptions  ;  nor  any  thing,  indeed,  which  might  afford  the 
slightest  clue  for  unravelling  the  mystery,  in  whicn  the  history 
and  object  of  these  remarkable  excavations  are  enveloped. — Near 
by  were  said  to  be  other  similar  clusters,  which  our  time  did  not 
permit  us  further  to  explore. 

Bucb  was  the  further  amount  of  information  which  we  ob- 
tained at  Beit  Jibrln  on  this  our  second  visit.  The  question 
naturally  now  came  up  again.  Whether  this  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  site  of  Elcutheropolis  ?  The  massive  ruins  in  the  village, 
the  fine  church  of  Banta  Hanneh,  and  the  immense  and  sinffular 
excavations  which  we  had  now  explored,  testify  sufficiently  to 
the  existence  here  of  a  great  and  important  city  ;  more  impor- 
tant indeed,  by  far,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  tract  between 
the  coast  and  the  cities  of  the  mountains.  We  had  also  now 
passed  through  the  whole  region  north  and  west  of  Beit  Jibrln,  in 
which,  if  not  here,  Elcutheropolis  must  have  stood  ;  and  tliat 
without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  any  site,  which  could  even 
with  the  remotest  probability  be  referred  to  that  ancient  city. 
All  these  circumstances  tended  strongly  to  prixluce  upon  our 
mbds  an  impression  of  the  identity  of  Elcutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibrin  ;  but  as  they  were  not  in  themselves  decisive,  we  preferred 
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still  to  suspend  our  judgment^  and  prosecute  our  inquiries  yet 
further. 

From  Beit  Jibrln  two  roads  lead  to  Hebron.  The  easier  and 
more  usual  one  goes  up  the  left  hand  valley  by  the  village  of 
TerkAmieh.  On  or  near  this  road  we  were  told  of  a  place  now 
called  Beit  NOslb  ;  in  which  name  it  was  easy  to  recognise  tho 
Nezib  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  situated  according  to  Eusebius 
nine,  and  according  to  Jerome  seven  miles  from  EleutheroiX)lia 
towards  Hebron.^  The  other  road  passes  up  the  southern  valley 
by  Santa  Hanneh ;  and  on  this  was  said  to  be  a  village  called 
Idhna,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jedna  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  lying  on  the  way  to  Hebron,  six  Roman  miles 
from  EleutheropoUs.  The  distance  of  Beit  Nfisib  and  Idhna, 
and  especially  the  latter,  would  therefore  furnish  a  decisive  test 
as  to  the  probable  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit  Jibrfn  ; 
and  we  accordingly  determined  to  take  the  road  leading  by 
Idhna.  The  village  ed-Daw&imeh  was  also  spoken  of;  and 
having  received  the  impression  that  it  lay  on  the  way  to  Idhna, 
we  concluded  to  proceed  thither  for  the  night. 

The  valley  in  which  Santa  Hanneh  stands,  has  its  head  a 
few  minutes  above  the  church  ;  and  beyond  the  water-shed 
towards  the  south,  is  a  small  plain,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  Wadys,  one  coming  down  from  the  E.  S.  E.  and  the  other 
shorter  one  from  the  B.  S.  E.  This  point  of  junction  is  ten 
minutes  from  the  church,  or  half  an  hour  from  Beit  Jibrln. 
The  outlet  of  this  little  area  is  towards  the  west,  passing  off 
south  of  the  Tell  towards  tho  western  plain.  We  descended 
from  the  caverns  under  the  Tell  into  the  little  plain  ;  and  at  half 
past  4  o'clock  proceeded  on  our  way  up  the  southern  vallev  8. 
20®  E.  for  forty-five  minutes.  The  Sheikh  accompanied  us  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  token  of  respect,  and  to  show  us  the 
road ;  and  then  clapping  spurs  to  his  fine  animal,  soon  disap- 
peared down  the  valley.  The  hills  were  bushy  and  gi-cen.  For 
a  part  of  the  way,  near  the  head  of  the  little  valley,  there  were 
traces  of  an  ancient  road,  with  walls  in  several  places.  Here 
were  also  several  rude  pillars ;  and  one  weather-worn  column 
might  well  have  been  a  Soman  milestone. 

At  5^  o'clock  we  crossed  the  water-shed  at  the  head  of  this 
valley,  and  immediately  began  to  descend  along  another  similar 
Wady  running  S.  20°  W.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  it 
enters  a  much  broader  Wady  coming  from  the  southeast,  which 
then  bends  off  south  of  west,  and  passing  on  into  the  western 
plain,  runs  by  FfilAjy,  and  finally  unites  with  Wady  Simsim. 
On  a  high  rocky  ridge  beyond  tliis  valley,  and  around  which  it 
thus  bends,  stands  the  village  of  Dawiiimeh.     We  reached  it  at 

,    '  Josh.  15,  dS.    Oaomast.  art  Neenb.    See  p.  17,  above. 
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5|  o'clock,  making  one  hour  and  three  qoarien  from  Beit  Jibrln. 
The  surface  of  the  hill  is  so  rocky  and  uneven,  that  for  some 
time  we  could  not  find  a  place  to  pitch  our  tent  At  length, 
however,  after  passing  the  village,  we  came  upon  several  thrash- 
ing-floors towards  the  south,  where  the  stones  had  been  cleared 
away  ;  and  here  we  encamped  for  the  night 

On  inquiring  of  the  people  respecting  Idhna,  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear,  that  we  had  ttucen  a  wrong  road,  and 
were  now  nearly  as  far  from  that  place  as  we  had  bwn  at  Bdt 
Jibrln.  The  riffkt  road,  it  seemed,  passed  up  the  left  hand^ 
Wady  from  the  little  plain  south  of  Santa  Hanneh  ;  while  we 
had  followed  the  other  valley.  The  mistake  was  owing  to  the 
well  meant  ofiiciousness  of  our  euide  ;  who  hearing  us  inauire 
respecting  Idhna  and  Daw&imeh,  and  wishing  to  uiow  us  tx)th 

{ilaces,  had  first  brought  us  hither,  intending  to-morrow  to  take 
dhna  in  our  way  to  Hebron.  This  cirouit  was  of  course  likely 
to  frustrate  the  wliole  purpose  of  our  visit  to  Idhna  ;  and  we 
were  not  a  little  disappointed. 

The  hill  on  which  Daw&imeh  stands,  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  surrounding  tract.  It  affords  a  view  of  several  villages  and 
sites  towards  the  east  among  the  hills,  and  also  on  the  higher 
mountain ;  while  on  the  west  an  elevated  ridge  shuts  out  all 
view  of  the  great  plain.  On  this  ridge  stands  we  Wely  we  had 
seen  from  Tell  el-Hasy.' 

The  people  of  the  village  came  around  us  as  usual ;  and  we 
(bund  hero  also  several  Christians  from  Beit  Jftla,  employed  as 
labourers  in  the  harvest.  The  barley  harvest  was  just  at  an  end, 
and  the  wheat  harvest  just  beginning  ;  so  that  the  treading 
out  of  both  species  of  grain  was  ^ing  on  at  the  same  time. 
Camels  laden  with  sheaves  were  comms  m  as  we  arriv^,  carry- 
ing on  their  liacks  almost  a  small  cart-Toad. — After  coffee  in  our 
tent,  most  of  the  people  went  away  ;  but  the  Sheikh  remained. 
We  were  not  much  disposed  to  like  him  ;  he  was  cringing  in  liis 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  resert^ed  and  unaccommodatin«r. 
He  still  sat  and  sat,  until  dinner  was  served,  and  then  partook 
of  our  meal ;  the  first  time  that  an  Arab  had  yet  eaten  with  us, 
though  we  had  always  invited  them. 

The  Sheikh  and  others  spoke  much  of  a  ruined  fortress 
called  cl-Burj,  of  which  we  had  already  heard,  situated  an  hour 
or  two  south  of  Daw&imeh.  The  former  offered  to  give  us  a 
guide  thither  in  the  morning  ;  tfnd  we  concluded  on  tlio  whole 
to  take  this  course,  and  return  at  a  later  period  directly  from 

*  We  oUaidM  ftt  Dfttriifm^b  Um  roOow.  N.  85*  R.  Katlmr  N.  79'  E.  BOkkAr  N. 
ini(  beariiigf :  IWtt*AufrA,  rain,  8.  45*  W.  72^  E.  B«it  Ummar  K.  70*  K  Idhna 
Nebj  Nah  {Somh)  nrmr  DOrm  on  the  moan-  N.  70'  R.  W«l/  smb  (hxn  T«U  •1-Hmj 
lNi«,  S.  70*  £.     Tai>ib«hon  Um  movsUia    N.  76*  W. 
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Hebron  to  Beit  Jibrln.  The  guide  was  accordingly  sdected, 
and  received  his  instructions  to  be  ready  at  early  dawn.  We 
paid  eight  piastres  for  his  services  into  the  hands  of  the  Sheikh  ; 
and  regarded  it  as  a  much  higher  price  than  usual,  it  being  indeed 
the  wages  of  a  whole  day ;  while  less  than  half  a  day  would  be 
occupied  by  the  man,  both  in  going  and  returning. 

Here  as  elsewhere  men  were  set  to  watch  aU  night  around 
our  tent ;  but  in  this  instance  their  charge  probably  extended 
also  to  the  adjacent  threshing-floors.  Yet  the  Sheikh  took  good 
care  not  to  burden  his  own  people  ;  but  laid  the  task  upon  the 
poor  labourers  from  Beit  J&la.  No  pay  or  present  was  now  or 
at  any  time  demanded  on  account  of  the  watch.  Our  guards 
here,  however,  took  their  own  pay  in  grain  from  the  threshing- 
.  floors,  which  they  parched  and  ate  during  the  night ;  solacing 
themselves  with  this  favourite  article  of  harvest  food,  and  turning 
their  watch  into  a  wake. 

Wednesday^  May  23d,  We  rose  early  ;  and  just  as  we 
were  mounting  to  set  ofif  for  el-Burj,  the  ^de  came,  and  with 
him  the  Sheilm,  saying  he  could  not  go  with  us  unless  we  paid 
him  a  larger  price.  As  this  was  a  barefaced  attempt  at  extor- 
tion, I  decided  instantly  to  take  the  road  back  to  Beit  Jibiin 
and  so  to  Idhna,  in  order  to  determine  at  once  the  question  as 
to  Eleutheroix)lis.  Indeed,  we  did  not  regret,  either  now  or 
afterwards,  that  this  occasion  had  intervened  thus  to  change  our 
proposed  course.  We  demanded  back  our  money,  which  was  re- 
paid with  evident  chagrin.  This  was  the  first,  and  I  think  the 
only  instance  we  met  with  of  a  like  meanness  after  a  bargain 
had  once  been  concluded  ;  for  however  variable  and  extravagant 
an  Arab  may  be  in  his  previous  demands,  yet  when  an  agree- 
ment had  been  actually  made,  we  usually  found  them  faithful 
to  their  engagements. 

Setting  off  at  once,  we  returned  by  our  road  of  last  evening 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys  in  the  little  plain  south  of 
Santa  Hanneh,  half  an  hour  from  Beit  Jibrln.  Here  turning 
into  the  more  eastern  valley  at  6^  o'clock,  we  followed  it  up  on 
the  way  to  Idhna.  I  know  not  when  I  have  felt  more  the  ex- 
citement of  suspense,  than  while  traversing  this  short  distance. 
A  question  of  some  historical  moment  was  depending  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  we  reached  Idhna  at  8  o'clock.  If  so, 
our  researches  after  the  long  lost  Eleutheropolis  would  be  crowned 
with  success ;  if  not,  we  were  again  afloat,  and  certain  of  no- 
thing. 

In  this  valley  also  there  were  occasionally  traces  of  an  an- 
cient road,  skirted  by  walls  which  probably  enclosed  fields. 
Our  general  course  all  the  way  to  Idhna  was  E.  S.  E.J^E.  The 
valley  became  narrower  as  we  advanced,  with  green  bushy  hills 
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on  both  sides.  The  hills  round  about  had  evidently  once  been 
tenaced  for  cultiyation  ;  but  the  tillage  is  now  confined  mostly 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  yalleys.  At  a  quarter  past  seven,  we 
passed  a  well  in  the  vaUey,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Tillage  called  Beit 
'AlAm,  on  a  low  mound  at  our  left. 

Soon  after  this  we  saw  a  man  walking  before  us  with  a  mn  ; 
a  suspicious  circumstance  in  these  days,  when  the  people  had  been 
all  disarmed.  Sending  forward  a  man  to  reconnoitre,  we  found 
he  was  a  peaceable  FeU&h  from  Dftra  in  the  mountains.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  village,  in  their  quarrels  among  themselves, 
had  recently  employed  fire  arms  ;  thereby  showing  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  they  still  possessed  them,  although  they  had  form- 
erly professed  to  give  them  all  up.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Sovemors  of  Gkiza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  were  now  at  Dtira, 
cmanding  from  the  inhabitants  their  arms.  Every  man  was 
required  to  bring  in  a  gun  ;  no  matter  whether  he  possessed  ono 
or  not  This  poor  fellow,  who  had  none,  had  been  searching 
after  one  for  three  days  in  the  plain,  and  had  finally  purchased  a 
miserable  old  thing  for  sixty  piastres.  He  was  now  returning 
home  in  order  to  surrender  it  to  the  governors. 

At  7.50  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  valley  ;  and  here  in 
the  midst  of  a  rocky  tract  of  gradual  ascent  was  a  large  public 
welL  The  stones  round  about  it  were  much  worn,  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  ropes  in  drawing  water.  It  now  wanted  but  t€n 
minutes  of  8  o'clock  ;  and  as  yet  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
Idhna.  But  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  the  village  lay 
before  us,  somewhat  lower  down  on  the  other  side ;  and  precisely  at 
8  o'clock  we  entered  the  place  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of  the 
Bheikh.  We  thus  found  Idhna  to  be  just  two  hours,  or  six  Ro- 
man miles,  from  Beit  Jibrin  ;  which  is  the  specified  distance  of 
Jedna  from  Eleutheropolis. 

At  a  later  period  we  visited  Beit  Ndslb,  lying  near  the  other 
mad  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron,  not  &r  from  Terktimioh. 
This  latter  village  is  reckoned  at  two  and  a  half  hours  from 
Beit  Jibrin,  and  Nflsib  is  apparently  a  little  less  distant ;  cor- 
responding well  to  the  account  of  Jerome  respecting  Nesib,  that 
it  lay  seven  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS. 

I  have  thus  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of  direct  evidence, 
which  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  Eleutheropolis  must  have 
been  identical  with  Beit  Jibrin,  the  ancient  Betoeabra.  The 
latter  was  the  earlier  native  appellation,  for  which  (as  in  so 
many  o^r  cases)  the  Greek  name  Eleatheropolis  was  oflScially 
substituted  ;  yet  the  ancient  name  maintained  its  place  in  the 
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mouthfl  of  the  people,  and  the  later  one  at  length  fell  into  disiiae 
and  was  foi^tten.  An  exact  paraUel  is  presented  by  the  cases 
of  Lydda,  Emmaus,  Jerusalem,  and  several  other  cities  ;  which 
after  having  been  for  centuries  officially  known  as  DioepoIiSy 
Nicopolis,  and  ^lia,  afterwards  resumel  th^ir  native  names, 
while  the  others  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  these  and  similar  in- 
stances, there  is  indeed  historical  testimony  to  the  identity  of  the 
native  and  foreign  appellations  ;  while  in  the  case  of  Eleuthero- 
polis  and  Betogabra,  it  happened  that  no  such  incidental  testimony 
was  then  known  to  exist.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shaU 
see,  there  also  existed  none  more  direct  against  the  identity ; 
and  the  accidental  silence  of  history  could  not  weigh  against 
the  mass  of  positive  evidence. 

Our  conviction  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibrin,  was  derived  solely  and  exclusively  from  the  specifications 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  respecting  the  distances  of  various 
places  from  the  former,  the  sites  of  which  we  were  able  to  as- 
certain.   These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  following : 


Zonh 

10R.M. 

Beth-«hemMh 

10    •• 

Janniik 

10    " 

Socoh 

9    " 

Jedoa 

6    •« 

Nesib 

7  or  9    " 

[  on  Um  way  towardf  NioopoUk 
on  the  wmj  towardf  JeruMlem. 
on  iho  WSJ  toward!  Heluron. 


! 
( 

In  respect  to  these  places,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  dis- 
tances specified  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  exact,  or  as 
having  been  accurately  measured  ;  unless  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  those  which  might  happen  to  lie  directly  uix)n  a  great  road. 
Now  such  a  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis,  let  the  former 
have  lain  where  it  may,  certainly  did  not  pass  through  Beth- 
shemesh  and  Zorah  ;  it  ran  without  doubt  among  the  hills  near 
the  plain,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-SOrfir,  passed 
along  near  the  mountains  to  the  city  in  question.  At  the  tenth 
mile  from  Eleutheropolis,  a  traveller  would  see  Bcth-shemesh 
and  Zorah  on  his  right ;  one  in  the  mouth  of  Wody  es-Sflrftr, 
and  the  other  on  the  hill  further  north. — To  Jerusalem  there  ap- 

Kiar  to  have  been  two  roads.  One  seems  to  have  followed  the 
icopolis  road  until  it  approached  Wady  es-Sflrfir ;  and  then  turn- 
ing through  the  hills  to  or  near  Bcth-shemesh,  went  up  per- 
haps through  the  BOrfir,  or  more  probably,  as  now,  by  way 
of  S&ris  ;  this  would  pass  at  or  near  Jarmuk,  wliich  could  not 
well  have  been  seen  from' the  Nicopolis  road.  The  other  proba- 
bly was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  rood  through  the  Wady 
el*Musarr  \^  on  this  Socoh  would  be  visible  and  not  from  the 

>  See  pp.  15,  20. 
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former. — ^From  EleatheropoliB  to  Hebron  there  must  ako  bave . 
been  two  roads,  as  tbore  are  now  from  Beit  Jibrln  ;  for  from  no 
oonceivablo  position  of  Eleutheropolis,  could  a  travelier  pass  by 
or  eren  see  both  Jedna  and  Nesib  on  ono  and  the  same  route  to 
Hebron  ;  inasmuch  as  they  both  lie  among  the  bills,  nearly  two 
hours  apart  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  are  not  vis- 
iUe  from  each  other.' 

These  things  being  premised,  and  making  all  due  aUowance 
for  tiie  merely  approximate  specifications  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, it  appears  from  our  routes  and  examination,  as  already  de- 
tailed, that  the  space  actually  travelled  over  by  us,  in  connection 
with  short  estimated  distances  from  the  first  four  places,  Zorah, 
Beth-shemesh,  Jarmuk,  and  Socoh,  renders  it  certain  that  Eleu- 
theropolis  could  not  have  lain  at  the  most  more  than  half  an 
hour  further  north  or  further  south  than  Beit  Jibrln.*  In  like 
manner  the  ascertained  distances  of  Jedna  and  Nezib  show, 
that  it  could  have  lain  neither  further  east  nor  further  west  than 
the  same  place.  Further,  we  had  now  traversed  the  country  by 
five  different  routes  (and  later  by  a  sixth)  on  the  north,  west, 
south,  and  east  of  Beit  Jibrln,  anxiously  searching  out  every 
trace  of  former  sites  ;  and  had  found  nothing,  which  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  probability  could  be  tortur^  into  the  site  of 
Eleutheropolia  Indeed,  in  no  other  position  do  all  these  dis- 
tances from  various  known  points  meet  at  all ;  while  in  Beit 
Jibrln  they  come  together  of  themselves,  and  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances likewise  correspond.*  Further,  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus places  Eleutheropolis  at  twenty-four  Roman  miles  from 
Askelon,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  true  distance  of  Beit 
Jibrln.* 

Buch  is  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  positive  tojpographical 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  and  Beit 
Jibrln  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  collateral  historical  testimony,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  case  more  strongly  supported.  Futuro 
travellers,  by  more  exact  measurements,  may  fuid  to,  or  modify 
in  some  degree,  this  evidence  ;  but  I  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  main  residt  will  ever  be  disturbed. 

'  Then  are  doabtkn  also  oorrnptiont  *  Thus  if  th«  tito  of  ElratlMroDoHi  wn% 

la  IIm  OnommftJooQ.     Tba%  acconlinj^  to  lo  be  aMomed  at  Kodna,  thra  docoh  br< 

Evaabras,  Netib  was  nine  mUet  from  Elea-  oomoa  km  than  aix,  and  Jadna  more  than 

tbaropoUa,  whila  Jaroma  giraa  it  al  aeran,  nina  miles  diatant ;  the  lattar  baiida*  not 

vhlch  ammuv  to  be  onrreot. — lo  rrapact  to  than  being  on  anj  direct  road  to  Uabnm. 

Jadn*  tiM  fpf^fication  of  tis  niilea  reata  So  too  of  anj  oChar  poaition. 

am  tha  anthori^  of  Enaabim ;  Jarorae*t  ar-  *  Saa  aboT«  p.  27  aq.    Aniooia  Itin.  ad. 

tiria  reada  aa  foilowi :  «*  Jadna,  In  demrto  WaM.  p.  900.     Relaud  Pal.  p.  430.     Tba 

ab  Eltatbaropoli  laoida  perratibnt  Cba-  aama  Itinarmry  aeta  EWntharopoUa  at  xx 

bren.*     Ilara  **  lapida  *  i«  witboat  anj  ad-  Roman  milai  (Vom  Jarmtalam,  vbirh  abonld 

Janet,   and    tha   word   "deaarto"  abould  prob«bl|read  xxz  ;  an  z  haTingbaon  loat 

djobdaat  ba  read  **  aaxta*  Tblt  would  ooRaipo«d  waO  with  tha  actual 

•  Pagaa  t2,  S7.  diHanc*. 
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Let  118  look  now  at  the  notices  of  Eleutheropolis  which  havo 
oome  down  to  ns  in  ancient  writers,  and  compare  them  with 
ilioNe  of  Betogabra.  Not  indeed  in  the  hope  of  thus  decidedly 
trnoing  the  identity  of  the  two  ;  for  the  slight  link  which  might 
oonnoot  tiiem  in  the  chain  of  historical  evidence, — a  single  line 
U|M)n  the  page  of  history, — ^was  unfortunately  omitted  or  had 
iinoti  boon  lost ;  but  in  oider  to  see  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  militates  against  this  identity ;  and  if  not,  to  see  mrther, 
whether  this  very  silence  and  the  attendant  circumstances  do  not 
tend  Indirectly  to  confirm  the  same  hypothesis. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Betogabra^  as  we  have  seen,  is  by 
Ptolemy  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  and  again  in 
the  Puutluger  Tables,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sev- 
0ruM,  about  A.  D.  230.'  whether  the  name  Eleutheropolis 
alruady  existed  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
bisfliro  the  construction  of  the  Tables,  this  name  is  found  upon 
ooiiiM  of  the  city  inscribed  to  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
tliiilUM  Beverus,  and  dated  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
ri^lgii  of  that  emperor,  correspondmg  to  A.  D.  202  and  203. 
The  emperor  had  been  in  Palestine  about  that  time  (A.  D.  202), 
aiiil  had  conferred  privileges  and  immunities  on  various  cities.* 
Aliiontf  them  Eleutheropolis  appears  to  have  shared  his  favour, 
and  thus  testified  its  gratitude.  Another  coin  of  the  same  city, 
striuik  111  Iionour  of  Caracalla,  the  next  emperor,  is  also  extant.' 

The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis,  is  Eusebius 
ill  his  Uiiomasticon  about  A.  D.  330  or  later,  followed  by  Je- 
roiiiu  near  the  close  of  the  same  century.  In  their  day  it  was 
ail  e|iiMOopaI  city  of  importance ;  and  was  so  well  known,  that 
thiw  assuinod  it  as  the  central  point  in  southern  Palestine,  from 
whloh  to  determine  the  position  of  more  than  twenty  other 
|iliiUtiM.  The  renown  and  the  very  name  of  the  greater  central 
(ilty  have  long  since  passed  away ;  while  many  of  these  minor 
iilai^es  still  remain,  and  have  afibrded,  in  their  turn,  to  strangers 
fVi)iu  a  new  world,  the  means  of  determining  the  site  and  re- 
estuiilishlng  the  claims  of  the  ancient  metropolis. 

In  that  ago  this  city  was  indeed  the  metropolis  of  the  adja- 
euiit   country,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  region  of 

*  l*|olomiini  4.  16,  Judwa.  ReUnd  Po^  the  able  essay  of  the  Abb6  Belley,  **  Sur  les 
UMt.  |)|).  461,  421.  Midttilles  des  villes  de  Diospolis  et  d'£leii« 

*  S|iHrlUu.  Ill  Severo,  cap.  16,  17.    Bel-  theropolis,"  A.  D.  1754,  in  M^moiros  de 
l^v  (1.  4fil.     Boe  the  neit  note.  rAood^mie  dos  Inscriptions  et  BoUoa-Let- 

*  Bvie  a  description  of  these  three  coins,  tres,    Tom.  XXVI.  p.   429  sq.— On  the 

IMIM  uf  wUiuh  is  in  the  oolleotion  of  Sir  reverse  of  these  coins  the  city  styles  itself 

Uut  iikmue,)  In  Mionnet  M4dailles  An-  Lucia  Septimia  Severiana,  after  the  name 


jiuuttiv  Tam.  Y.  p<  684.     Uaym  Tesor.    of  the  emperor ;  just  as  Coisuroa  and  Nea- 

mu.  I  P.  »6I.     -^ ^'  -        -  "• 

^  Turn,  in  p 


(inmu.  I  p.  1161.  Gclihel  Doctr.  Num-  polis  toolc  on  coins  the  appellation  of  Flo- 
Uiur.  'i\iiu.  lU  p  446.  Rascho*s  Lexicon  via,  Tiberias  tliat  of  Clatuli'i^  Gadara  that 
%\{.  4Vv'wM#ri)j»a^ia    Sea  alao  particularly    of  Pompeiana^  etc.    Bolloy  p.  431. 
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EleatheropoliB.*  The  names  of  five  of  its  bishopfl  are  fbmid  in 
the  records  and  signatures  of  conncils,  from  that  of 'Nioea  in 
A.  D.  325  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536  ;  besides  historical 
notices  of  three  others  during  the  same  period.*  Epiphanius, 
who  flourished  in  ^e  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  at  a  village  three  miles  distant  from  Eleuthe- 
ropoUs ;  he  is  thence  called  a  native  of  that  citj,  which  he 
several  times  mentions  in  his  writings.'  To  the  next  following 
centuries  belongs  the  mention  of  Eieutheropolis  as  an  episoopu 
city,  in  two  Oreek  ecclesiastical  Notitice;  one  of  which  was 
compiled  before  A.  D.  451,  since  it  still  speaks  of  CsBsarea  as 
the  metropolitan  see ;  while  the  other,  to  judge  from  the  pre- 
amble, refers  to  a  time  not  very  long  after  die  erection  of  Jeru- 
salem into  a  patriarchate.*  The  same  age  was  also  the  age  of 
legends  and  lives  of  saints  ;  and  in  these  the  name  of  Eieuthe- 
ropolis not  unfrequently  occurs/  About  the  close  of  the  sixth 
or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Antoninus  Martyr  appears 
to  have  visited  this  city  ;  the  name  of  which  is  corrupted  in  his 
account,  to  Eliotropolis  and  also  Heliopolis.* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
coins  above  mentioned,  the  name  of  Eieutheropolis  occurs  in 
profane  history  only  in  two  writers  ;  both  of  whom  mention  it 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  same  period  of  ecclesiastical 
renown.  The  first  of  these  is  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  co- 
temporary  of  Jerome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
From  his  language  the  conclusion  has  sometimes  been  drawn, 
though  without  sufficient  ground,  that  Eieutheropolis  was  built 
up  in  the  third  century,  and  did  not  exist  before  that  time.^ 

'  OnoiBMt  tat,  Ktihfmo,  MaMpka^  ete.  gvndt  retpeetiog  AiMmlMi»  wliich  will  hm 

Hieroo.  Ep.  80,  ad  TbeophUam :  "  Modm-  mentionad  ftirtlMr  on ;  Aeta  Sanelor.  Jan. 

IrHoB  a  Epiphaaii  in  Elaatberopolitaiio  Tom.  II.  p.  SIS.     Alw  in  th«  Ulb  of  SC 

torritorio  at  noo  b  EUead  dtam  eat*  Enthjmhui,  CoCaL   Momun.   EooL  GnM. 

*  Reland  Palcat.  p.  760  U  Qnian  U.  p.  S39.  Aela  SviQlar.  Jan.  Tom.  IL 
OrioDa  Chrifl.  III.  p.  688  eq.  p.  836. 

*  Sea  tlia  raferanoaa  in  Roland  IK  pp.  *  Itin.  82.     Reland  lb.  p.  758. 

751,  758.  *  Raland  p.  749.     Tha  pawaga  of  Ab»- 

*  Seo  thaaa  NoHOm  in  Raland  Pakaat  miaans  b  aa  foDowo ;  ba  b  annmaratii^ 
pp.  814  aq.  219  eq.  Tha  laat  is  aacrib«l  tba  dtiaa  of  Palaatina:  " C— af nam  .  .  . 
to  Kihit  b  A.  D.  1151 ;  bat  it  aridentlj  HelentheropoHm,  at  Naapoltm,  itidamqoa 
ralSna  lo  a  tinia  precading  tba  Mubamme-  Aacaksnam,  Oaoun,  «to  aupatiwa  axtnMV 
daa  oooonatCa.  Jeruaaloin  waa  mada  an  taa;*  14.  8.  11.  Hara  tba  laal  olaata, 
indepetMlaot  patriarrbata  at  tba  ooandl  of  "  ero  anpariora  axtmctaai*  can  obrionalj 
CbalradoQ  A.  D.  451-8 ;  ara  abore,  VoL  apply  in  no  atioiigar  aanaa  lo  Ekutbawyv 
I.  p.  Saa  In  both  tbeta  Notitia  tba  nama  lia,  than  it  doaa  to  Naapolia,  Ailiakm,  and 
of  Baftocabrmdoeanotocnir.  Gaxa ;  in  rMpaot  to  all  wbicb,  if  nndaralood 

*  So  fai  tba  tract  aaeribad  to  Dorolbena    to  impljr  tbnt  tb^  wvtb  tbeo  Am  bnilt,  it  ia 
of  Tjra ;  vbara  Simon,  ona  of  tba     notonootlj  falaa.     To  mj  notbii^  of  tha 

ia  Mid  to  hara  preached  at  Klen-  antiquity  of  Oaaa  and  Aikaloo,  I  need  ooIt 

;  and  Jetot  tnmamed  Jnttna,  to  remark  of  Neapolia,  that  tbia  nama  ia  ai- 

iU  fint  bishop ;  tee  tha  paaaa|raa  raadj  mantionad  byJoaapbua ;  R.  J.  4. 8. 1. 
ciledinRaUndp.  751.     So  too  in  tba  la- 

Voi.  11.-^  iL  409, 410 
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The  oiber  writer  is  the  grammarian  Soidas ;  whose  work  per- 
haps belongs  rather  to  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Writing  not  ear-  ^ 
lier  than  tl^  close  of  the  tenth  century,  firom  sources  now  lost, 
he  mentions  circumstances  which  formerly  took  place  in  Eleu- 
theropolis.  These  are  wholly  unimportant,  relating  merely  to 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Eutocius,  a  Thracian  soldier,  to 
become  a  citizen  and  senator  of  the  city ;  and  also  to  Marianus, 
a  late  poet  at  Some,  whose  fiftther  removed  to  Eleutheropolis, 
and  who  acquired  honours  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  A.  D.  493-518.' 

This  is  the  amount  of  all  we  know  of  Eleutheropolis  before 
the  Muhanmiedan  conquest  of  Palestine,  which  was  completed 
in  A.  D.  636.  After  that  time  the  city  is  mentioned  only  once 
by  a  cotemporary  writer ;  and  that,  in  monastic  annals,  in  order 
to  record  its  ML  In  the  year  796,  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon, 
and  Sariphsda  are  said  to  have  been  laid  waste,  and  Eleuthero- 
polis converted  into  a  desert,  during  a  civil  war  among  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Saracens  in  Palestine.'  Whether  it  recovered  in 
any  degree  from  this  desolation,  we  are  nowhere  informed. 

Durine  the  Muhammedan  dominion  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  Arabic  tongue,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  the  an- 
cient name  of  Betc^bra,  (later  Heb.  Beth  Gabriel  or  Beth  Ge- 
brin,)  which  had  doubtless  remained  among  the  common  people, 
would  again  become  current ;  and  cause  the  Greek  name  which 
so  long  had  usurped  its  place,  to  be  forgotten.  And  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  this  seems  actually  to  have  been  the 
case  ;  the  ancient  name  revived,  and  assumed  the  Arabic  form 
in  which  we  find  it  at  the  present  day.  In  two  Latin  Notitice, 
the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  were  obviously  first 
compiled  in  reference  to  the  centuries  preceding  the  crusades, 
the  name  of  Eleutheropolis  is  no  longer  found ;  but  in  its  place 
appears,  in  one  the  name  Beigeberin,  and  in  the  other  Beit  Ger- 
bem.'    Not  improbably  both  these  notices  are  to  be  referred  to 

'  Soidat  Lexicon  Art.  £6r^iciof,Maf>uur^f.  phen  a  cotomporary  monk  of  MAr  S&ba, 

Reland  Palctt  pp.  768,  764.    That  the  Acto  Sanctor.  Mart  Tom.  III.  p.  167  sq. 

reign  of  Anaetaiins  L  ia  intended,  ia  appa-  Reland  PaL  p.   987.    Le  Qoien  Oriena 

rent ;  for  the  ihort  away  of  the  leoond  em-  Chriat.  III.   p.   818.      Comp.   VoL  L  p. 

peror  of  that  name  (A.  D.  718>716),  falla  891. 

neaiij  a  centniy  after  Palestine  was  in  *  Reland  ib.  pp.  222,  227.    The  latter 


the  hands  of  the  Huluumnedana.  Notitia  is  found  appended  to  the  History 

*  AM^6pov9  yhp  voKvw^p^ws  r6k9is  of  William  of  Tyre ;  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 

1lp4ifute(Uf  KoX  yil(f  E\tvp^9D^o?iUf  wturf  cos  p.  1014. — A  comparison  of  this  last 

KAt  &<1  hotiaiTOw  fi^Koy,  roffcuf  iicwopbit'  Latin  Notitia  with  the  Greek  one  of  NUns 

o'aKTCf  •  kSXk  Kol  *kaKiKuva  ao)  Tida^  aol  (Reland  p.  220^  shows  that  in  the  seventh 

Sapf^oiay  aa)  Moat  w^Acit  dciydt  cIXic^  place  of  each,  tne  Greek  has  Meutheropo- 

(rarro.     **Depopiilati  snnt  freqnentissimaa  fit,  and  the  Latin  Beit  Oerbein,    This  af- 

tirbesnonpancas;Elentheropoltm,  abduotis  fords  a  strong  corroboratlyo  testimony  to 

in  captivitatem  universis,  desertam  fecere.  the  identity  of  the  two ;  but  is  not  of  itself 

Ascolonem,  Gazam,  et  SaripluBam,  aliasque  decisive.    See  Raumer's  Pal.  ed.  8,  p.  1G8. 

oivitates,  violenter  diripoerant"    So  Ste-  Biblioth.  Sac  1844,  p.  218,  219. 
W.  411,  412 
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the  dffhih  centaiy,  before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  At  any 
rate,  uke  cnuadera  found  the  place  in  ruins  ;  and  if  not  whoUy 
deserted,  yet  at  least  it  had  lonff  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  see. 
They  rebuilt  the  fortress ;  and  its  subsequent  history  I  hare 
already  recounted.*  At  that  time  the  name  and  position  of 
Eleutheropolis  were  so  thoroughly  forgotten,  that  Cedrenus,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  held  it  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Hebron.' 

On  comparing  the  preceding  notices,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  with  one  apparent  exception  hereafter  to  be  considered,  all 
the  writers  who  mention  Betogabra,  make  no  allusion  to  Eleu- 
theropolis ;  while  all  those  who  so  often  speak  of  the  latter,  are 
silent  as  to  Betogabra.  Indeed,  the  latter  name  is  found  only 
quite  early  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  or  again  quito 
late  in  the  two  Latin  Notitiao.  The  Greek  name,  as  appears 
from  the  coins,  had  been  adopted  before  A.  D.  202 ;  but  the 
subsequent  mention  of  Betogaora  in  the  Tables,  shows  that  this 
more  ancient  appellation  was  still  generally  current.  In  the 
fourth  century,  when  Constantino  had  adorned  Jerusalem  with 
splendid  churches,  and  Palestine  became  the  abode  of  thousands 
of  foreign  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  all  using  the  Greek  language, 
it  was  natural  that  the  Greek  name  of  this  episcopal  city  shoula 
obtain  tlie  ascendency.     Accordingly  we  hear  no  more  of  Beto- 

Sbra  until  tliis  ecclesiastical  authority  had  been  crushed  by  the 
uhammedan  conquest,  and  the  ancient  name  found  a  more 
ready  utterance  upon  the  lips  of  a  people  speaking  a  kindred 
tongue.  The  case,  as  alreaidy  su^ested,  is  entirely  parallel  to 
those  of  Diospolis,  Nicopolis,  and  ^lia  or  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  excet)tion  above  alluded  to,  where  the  names  of  Beto- 
gabra and  Eleutheropolis  appear  to  be  once  mentioned  by  the 
same  writer,  is  the  expression  "  Betogabra  of  Eleutheropolis,**  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.*  This  expression,  in 
view  of  the  evidence  which  has  since  come  to  light,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  originally  a  gloss,  transferred  afterwards  fropi  the 
margin  into  the  text.  In  this  way.  the  expression  which  at 
first  probably  meant  nothing  more  than  "  Betogabra  or  Eleu- 
theropolis/' assumed  its  present  form  **  Betogabra  of  Eleuthero- 
polis." The  examples  of  various  readings  arising  from  like 
glosses  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  an- 
cient writings,  are  too  numerous  and  well  known,  to  admit  a 
auestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  same  principle  for 
be  solution  of  this  case  ;  and  further,  this  gloss  appears  to  bo 

■  PifM  27,  28.  *  'Ey  Bi»5«7w^  r^t  'tXtw^^fmwikfmt, 

*  Geo.    C««lr«ni    IliiCoriar.    Comprad.  5W  p.  28,  aborw.     Tb«  LfeUn  ▼•nion  of 

Tui%    1S47,    Tom.    I.   p.    8.^   birrrrm  Ilenrvlot  tuu  **  BHa|^l>r«  KiMtbvropoilt  ;* 

(«2i^)#vX«^^,9ritrvr'CAff«>tWv»-  Arte    8«aclor.    Jan.    Ton.   IL  ^    €14, 

U.  412^17 
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the  only  shadow  of  hutorical  testimonj,  wluch  might  tend  to 
excite  a  doabt  as  to  the  identity  of  EleatheropoUs  with  the 
present  Beit  JibrfaL^ 

Another  ancient  tradition  connects  itself  also,  in  some  de- 
pee,  with  the  position  of  EleatheropoUs ;  I  mean  that  respect- 
mg  the  miracnloas  fountain,  springing  oat  of  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass  with  which  Samson  smote  the  Philistines.'  Josephus,  in 
relating  the  same  event,  says  the  fountain  sprang  oat  of  a  rock, 
and  the  place  in  his  day  stiU  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Jaw-bone  ; '' 
thoogh  it  may  be  4oabtfal  whether  he  does  anything  more  than 
merely  copy  the  words  of  Scriptare.'  All  this  has  no  connection 
with  Eleatheropolis.  Nor  is  tne  language  of  Jerome  much  more 
definite,  who  in  tracing  the  journey  of  r aula  from  Jerusalem  or 
Bethlehem  to  Egypt,  makes  her  pass  by  way  of  Socoh  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Samson  ;  around  which  he  then  loosely  mentions  the  Ho- 
ritos  and  Gittites,  and  the  names  of  seversd  other  cities.'  By 
the  Horites  he  probably  meant  Eleutheropolis,'  and  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  his  day,  that  this  fountain  of 
Samson  was  in  that  region.  Somewhat  more  definite  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before  the  Muhammedan 
conquest ;  in  travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Askelon  and  Gaza, 
he  came  to  Eleutheropolis,  where  the  fountain  of  Samson  was 
still  pointed  out*  AU  this  however  only  shows  that  the  foun- 
tain was  held  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 

No  further  mention  of  this  fountain  occurs  before  the  age 
of  the  crusades  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Frank  or  Arabian  historians 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  appear  ever  to  have 
heard  of  the  fountain  of  Samson,  or  of  Eleutheropolis.  Yet  a 
wandering  tradition  respecting  both  the  fountain  and  city,  would 
seem  to  mive  maintained  itself  in  the  Greek  church  even  out  of 
Palestine ;  for  in  the  twelfth  century  the  historian  Glycas  re- 
lates, that  Samson's  fountain  was  to  be  seen  in  his  day  in  the 
suburbs  of  Eleutheropolis.  But  the  value  of  this  tradition  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  century  earlier,  Cedrenus  had  declared 

*  For  ibe  **  Tiouf  BeUgabsomm  "  which  refooflUtns  videam  Moratthim,  Bepolohmm 
hM  been  lapposed  to  1&  Ihe  lame  with  quondam  Mioh«»  PzophetB,  nnno  Eccl»- 
Betogabra,  tee  Note  XXXIV,  at  the  end  liam.  Et  ex  latere  derelinquamChorreoa, 
of  the  Tolome.  et  Gettheoa,  Mareaa,  Idameam,  et  La^- 

*  Jodg.  15, 18.  19.  chia,"  etc  Hieron.  Ep.  86,  Epitaph.  Paula^ 

*  An^.  5.  8.  9,  A  Off^f  vnyki^  Jrariri-  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  il  p.  677.  ed.  Mart. 

iwf  virpat  tudii^ip  Ifiuaif  leol  roWip  •  Z^w  *  He  elsewhere  epeaka  of  the  Horitei  aa 

6  So^^y  iKd\§i  rh  X'^P^  Sioy^M,  xo)  inhabiting  Eleutheropolii.  Ck>mm.  in  Obad. 

ft/xp<  Tw  9€vpo  rovTo  X^ycroi.    So  the  va  1.    See  pp.  68,  69,  below. 

Heb.  "^n!;,  Lehi,  L  q.  Jaw-bone,  Jndg.  16,  •  Antonini  Martyr.  Itin.  80, 82,  "  Veni- 

19.  mns  in  civitatem  qua  dicitor  Ellotropolia 

*  **  Traniibo  ad  Mgy^tam ;  et  in  So-  (al  Ileliopolis)  in  loco  ubi  Sampson,  eto. — 
choth  atone  apnd  fontem  Samson,  quem  Qui  fons  usque  in  hodiemum  dinem  loca 
de  molartmaxhlA  dente  prodnxit,  subsis-  ilia  irrigat;  nam  in  loco  ubi  snxgitfui- 
tarn  pammper ;  et  arentia  ora  ooUuam,  at 

iL  417,  418 
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Eleutheropolis  to  be  tho  eamo  with  Hobron.*  From  the  same 
legendary  source  apparently,  Marinus  Sanutus  in  the  fourteenth 
oenturj  derived  a  notice  of  the  same  fountain,  but  not  of  the 
eitj.  He  makes  a  water  run  from  Bethsur  first  west  and  then 
south ;  where,  after  being  joined  by  a  stream  from  the  north 
from  the  fountain  of  the  Jaw-bone,  it  flows  west  to  the  sea  near 
Askelon.'  Now  the  Bethsur  of  that  day  was  at  the  present 
fountain  of  8t  Philip  in  Wady  el-Weid  ;*  which  indeed  flows 
west  to  the  great  Wady  es-Sur&r.  This  again  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  plain  ;  entering  the  sea,  however,  not  at 
Askelon,  but  near  Yebna.  Hence  whatever  pontion  be  assigned 
to  the  fountain  on  the  testimony  of  Banutus,  it  lying  north  of 
Wady  es-SQr&r,  can  never  have  been  less  than  ten  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Eleutheropolis. 

Thus  the  testimony  to  the  existence  of  Samson's  fountain 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis,  which  at  first  si^ht 
seemed  so  explicit,  becomes  on  a  nearer  view  quite  indefimte. 
Of  this  however  wo  were  not  aware  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
inquired  the  more  diligently  after  the  fountains  throughout  the 
whole  region,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  able  to  discover  a  trace 
ci  Eleutheropolis.  But  we  could  neither  find,  nor  hear  of,  a 
sinf^le  living  spring  or  running  brook  throughout  the  district  in 
which  that  city  must  have  lain.  The  nearest  and  only  approach 
to  it,  was  in  the  large  well  called  Um  Judei'a,  half  way  between 
Beit  Jibrtn  and  the  ruined  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  was  once  a  running 
fountain.*  This  testimony  is  at  least  as  definite  and  good,  as 
that  on  which  rests  the  proximity  of  the  ancient  fountain  to 
Eleutheropolis  ;  and  furnishes,  so  far  as  it  goes,  another  proof 
of  the  identity  of  that  city  with  Beit  Jibrin. 

I  have  now  done  with  Eleutheropolis ;  and  if  the  reader  (as  I 
fear)  shall  regard  the  investigation  as  prolix  and  tedious,  I  beg 
him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  some  historical 
imuortance,  and  has  never  before  been  discussed  by  any  one  who 
had  visited  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  evidence  on  the  strength  of  which  I  formerly 
ventured  to  assume  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibrin  ;  a  conclusion  as  to  which  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  any 
scholar  has  ever  taken  exception.  Yet  there  was  still  wanting 
some  decisive  historical  testimony,  to  show  that  the  two  names 

'  MlcK.  Olje0  Annftlet,  Vv.   IS(iO,  p.  d  Jtinf^tar/oMf  tfnr«M-«ii/M  dlr  m«rtl/«.  t»- 

1S4,  4  T9mir\i  vifT^  M^Xf*  *^  ^^*f^  •i'  nim  m  part4t  sqnilonit ;  et  ibl  pmp*  fuH 

rMff  v^MTTclMff  *tX9fA9fmm4k9m$  f«/rrr«i,  b«pti«inui  Kanorhi ;  «t  dearvndit  oltrm  Steol 

2urjf4vu  i'99tf9pm(,9ii4wm  «irr4-      ^'^  ^^  P^'^T^  Airalonein,  rtmu  eceidem  In  mam.* 


Mt  alMm>,  p.  68.  iL  2.  '  Brorardni  e.  10.  p.  186.     Adrichomi- 

*  Marin.  S«ont  p.  2/S2,  **  IH  prop«t  Wf^Xh-  us  p.  44.    QaarMmiu  Ton.  IL  p.  SIM  tq. 

ffvm  4c«ecfidit  ftqna,  primo  flneiM  verrot  *  See  above,  p.  53. 
■(■^  deiiMM  Dfopa  BMndieiiiy  et  timo 
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were  applied  to  one  and  the  same  place.  This  last  absent  link 
of  testimony  was  discoyered  by  !rro£  Boediger  of  Halle  in 
1842.^  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Martyrum^  published  by  Asse- 
mani  in  Syriac,  Qreek,  and  Latin^  the  martyr  Peter  Abselama 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Anea ;  which  lay,  according  to  the 
Syriac  account,  in  the  distridi  of  Beth  Oubrin  ;  while  1x>th  the 
Qreek  and  Latin  accounts  read,  in  tJie  district  of  Eleutheropo- 
lis*    This  evidence  is  decisive. 


Having  thus  presented  the  evidence  which  goes  to  fix  the 
site  of  Elcutheropolis  itself,  it  may  be  worth  wl^e  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  two  or  three  other  ancient  places,  the  situation  of 
which  is  only  known  from  their  relative  position  to  that  city. 

The  first  of  these  is  Gath,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phi- 
listines, whither  the  ark  was  carried  from  Ashdod ;  it  is  also 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Goliath,  and  was  afterwards  forti- 
fied by  Behoboam.*  It  appears  early  to  have  been  destroyed,  or 
at  least  to  have  lost  its  importance  ;  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to 
such  an  event,  and  Gath  is  not  enumerated  by  the  later  pro- 
phets along  with  the  other  four  cities  of  the  Philistines.*  Tra- 
dition seems  also  to  have  been  already  at  fault  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius,  who  enumerates  two  places  of  this  name  ;  one  five 
miles  from  Elcutheropolis  towards  Diospolis  ;  and  the  other,  a 
large  village,  between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  held  to 
be  the  Gath  whither  the  ark  was  carried.*  Yet  Jerome,  who  in 
the  Onomasticon  merely  translates  the  words  of  Eusebius,  gives 
us  in  another  work  the  definite  specification,  that  Gath,  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  Philistia,  was  situated  near  the  bottlers  of 
Judea,  on  the  way  from  Elcutlieropolis  to  Gaza,  and  was  then 
a  very  large  village.'  He  does  not  mention  the  distance  at 
which  it  lay  from  either  of  these  cities  ;  nor  whether  it  still  bore 
the  name  of  Gath  ;  thus  leaving  it  uncertain,  after  all,  whether 
this  specification  is  anything  more  than  a  conjecture  of  his  own. 

No  subsequent  mention  of  Gath  or  its  position  occura  in  his- 
tory or  in  the  accounts  of  Palestine  ;  and  we  sought  in  vain  for 
any  present  trace  of  the  name  throughout  the  whole  region.     On 

'  Allgem.  Lit  Z^itong,  1842,  No.  72.  aadera  held  Qatli  to  be  in  this  quarter,  or 

Bibliotb.  Saora.  1844,  p.  218.  rather  at  Jamuia  itself;  and  erected  upon 

*  Assemani  Acta  Sonctor.  Mart  Orien-  the  supposed  site  the  castle  of  Ibclin  or 
tal.  Tom.  II.  p.  209,  coll.  p.  207.  Uibelin,  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  idonti- 

*  1  Sam.  5,  7.  8.     17,  4.  23.     2  Chr.  fies  with  Jabnch,  now  Ychna.     Will.  TVr. 
11,  8.  15.  24,  25.     Wilkcn  Gesdi.  der  Kr.  IL  p. 

«  Jer.  .25,   20.  *  Amos  6,  2.    1,  7.  8.  615.    Benj.  of  Tud.  p.  79. 
Zeph.  2,  4.     Zeoh.  9,  5.     Kcland  supposes         *  Ilieron.  Comm.  in  Mich.  i.  11,  "Geth 

this  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of  una  est  do   quinquo  urbibus   Paliestinie, 

tho  destruction  of  the  first  temple ;  Falsest  vicina  Judicm  conHno,  ct  de  Eleutheropoli 

p.  786.  euntibus  Gazam  nunc  udque  vicus  vel  max- 

*  Onomast  art  Oeth,  Octha, — The  cru-  imus." 
u.  420  421 
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oar  return  from  Gasa  to  Beit  Jibrin,  we  took  the  road  by  ee-8uk- 
kariyeh  ainl  el-Kubeibeh,  because  these  villa^  were  muck 
spoken  of ;  and  we  thought  perhaps  traces  of  antiquity  might  be 
found  there,  from  which  at  least  a  presumption  might  be  drawn 
as  to  the  site  of  Oath.  But,  as  aliWuly  related|  we  found  noth- 
ing to  authorise  even  the  slightest  conjecture.  Another  road 
somewhat  further  north  passes  through  the  villages  el-FAK^y 
and  'Arftk  el-Menshlyeh,  which  we  did  not  visit,  idthough  they 
were  in  sight  We  could  not  learn  that  they  contain  any  remains 
of  antiqwty. 

The  Oath  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  at  five  Roman 
miles  north  of  EleutheropoUs  towards  DiospoUs,  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  OtUh  Bimmony  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan/ 
which  the  same  writers  describe  as  lying  twelve  miles  from  Dios- 
polis  towards  Eleutheropolis.  The  distance  from  Eleuiheropolis 
accords  well  with  the  site  of  Deir  D&bb&n,  near  which  we  first 
fell  in  with  the  remarkable  excavations  ci  this  region.  From 
that  place  to  Beit  Jibrln  we  travelled  not  quite  two  hours,  by  a 
somewhat  winding  road.*  The  distance  to  Lydda,  however, 
must  be  more  than  four  hours,  or  twelve  Roman  miles. 

Another  ancient  city  which  lay  not  far  from  Eleutheropolis, 
was  Maresha,  the  Maresa  or  Marissa  of  Josephus,  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Judah  and  afterwards  fortified  by  Rehoboam.*  Here 
Asa  defeated  the  immense  host  of  Zera  the  Ethiopian  ;  and 
Judas  MaccabaBUS,  after  having  captured  Hebron  from  the  Idu- 
means,  descended  by  way  of  Maresha,  which  he  laid  desolate,  to 
Ashdod.*  After  various  changes  of  masters,  it  was  at  length  re- 
built and  fortified  by  Qabinius  ;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Parthians  during  their  irruption  against  Herod.'  In  the  days  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  ruins  of  Maresha  were  shown  *^  in  the 
second  mile  "  from  Eleutheropolis.'  The  direction  is  not  given ; 
but  from  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  probable,  that 
Eleutheropolis  (at  first  Betogabra)  had  sprung  up  after  the  de- 
struction of  Maresha,  and  had  been  built  with  its  materials.' 
Assuming  Beit  Jibrln  as  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis,  we  were  led 
to  suppose  at  the  time,  that  the  foundations  we  discovered  on 

*  Joih.  19,  46.     21,  24.     1  Chr.  0,  SO.  lofpOmi),  m  Rnfiniis  nm^  it  in   hiieopj, 

*  Sm  aboT«  p.  2S.  (Jotpph.  B.  J.  4.  a  1.    Rebnd  PalMt  pp. 

*  Joth.  16.  44.     2  Chr.  11,  a  62(1,    028;    oomp.   p.    28,    il    1,    aborv,) 

*  2  Chr.  14,  9.  10.  Joarph.  Antiq  12.  then  Uiis  TilUg«,  which  V6q>Mlan  captar- 
a  S.  Cofsp^  1  M«foe.  6,  C&-68,  where  ••  ed  in  IdnmrA,  woolH  PM^m  to  hav*  •pniiig 
RaUad  riiowa,  MarMa  •hoold  be  read  for  into  note  ntirr  the  deatnsction  of  Mareaha, 
SamaHa;  Pahaat  pL  8S9.  Conp.  p.  81,  as  related  in  the  text;  and  ffrew  up  Into 
ahov«.  the  Ititer  and  more  renowned  FWutherop* 

*  Joa.  Antiq.  14.  6.8.    ib.  14.  1.1.  9.  olta.   That  the  Idnmea  of  Joaephof  extend- 

*  Onomaal.  art.  J/oMTtf,  Hmfiiwi.  ed  thns  far,  will  be  immediatdy  ibofni  ia 
If  we  maj  aanime  with   Reland,  that     the  text ;  pp.  G-%  69. 
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the  southeastern  part  of  the  remarkable  Tell  south  of  the  place, 
.were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
fortress ;  it  lies  about  a  Roman  mile  and  a  half  fipom  the  ruins 
of  Beit  Jibrin,  that  is,  within  the  second  mile,  though  certainly 
not  two  miles  distant.  Nowhere  else  in  the  vicinity  could  we 
find  or  hear  of  any  trace  of  ruins.^ 

Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleuiheropolis  lay  also  the  vil- 
lage of  Moresheth,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Micah.*  The 
liame  Moresheth-Gath,  under  which  it  once  occurs,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  near  to  Qath  ;  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it 
eastward  of  Eleutheropolis ;  and  the  latter  writer  in  another 

f^lace  remarks,  that  it  was  still  a  small  village  near  that  city.* 
n  the  journey  of  Paula,  Jerome  again  speaks  of  the  village  in 
connection  with  the  fountain  of  Samson,  as  having  formerly  con- 
tained the  sepulchre  of  Micah,  where  was  now  a  church.*  This 
latter  circumstance  seems  not  improbably  to  refer  to  the  ruined 
church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  twenty  minutes  S.  S.  E.  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
Qlose  by  which  are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  ancient.  In  this  case  Jerome  would  appear  either 
to  have  confounded  Maresha  and  Moresheth  ;  or  else  the  one  lay 
perhaps  upon  the  hill,  and  the  other  in  the  valley  north,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  excavated  sepulchres.  That  they  wore 
two  distinct  places,  appears,  partly  from  the  difference  of  the 
names,  which  come  from  different  roots ;  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  Micah  mentions  them  together.'  More 
difficult  is  it  to  account  in  any  case  for  the  epithet  Gath. 

It  appears  from  history,  that  during  or  soon  after  the  Jewish 
exile,  the  Edomites  spread  themselves  throughout  the  south  of 
Judea,  which  they  continued  to  occupy,  and  which  consequently 
is  included  under  the  name  of  Idumea  by  Josephus  and  later 
writers.  Judas  Maccabadus  captured  from  them  Hebron,  Maris- 
sa,  and  Asbdod  ;  and  John  Hyrcanus,  after  taking  Adora  and 
Marissa,  compelled  the  Idumean  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.'  Jerome  also 
in  speaking  of  the  Idumeans,  calls  them  Horites,  and  makes 
them  dwell  within  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis.'^    Now  we 

>  Bei^amin  of  Tudela  places  Maresha  at  Morasthim,  sepulchmm  quondam  MichsMB 

Boit  Jibrin  itse^;  Itin.  p.  77.     "  Sed  ^us  propbetA,  nunc  Ecclesiam." 

iluctoritas  tanti  non  est,^  is  the  remark  of  *  Mic.  1,  14.  15. 

ReUnd,  p.  890.  *  Joneph.  Antiq.  12.  8.  6.    ib.  13.  9.  1. 

*  Mic  1, 1.  Jer.  26, 18.  Moresheth-Gath,  Comp.  1  Mace.  5, 66-68.    Josephus  speaks 

Mia  1,  14.  expressly  of  Hebron  as  in  Idumea;  B.  J. 

*Onomast.arti/bras<At.Hieron.Comm.  4.9.  7.     He  says  too  that  Idumea  was 

in  Mic  Piol  **  Ad  MichsBam  de  MorasUii,  round  about  Gaza ;  o.  Apiou.  2.  9.  [10.1 

qui  usque  hodie  juxta  Eleutheropolin  ur-  ^  *'  In  fiiiibus  est  'EKtv^tpovSKuft,  urn 

bem  Palsestins,  hand  grandis  est  vioulus."  ante  habitaverant  Hornei,  qui  interpretan- 

^  £p.  86,  ad  Eustodi.  Epitaph.  PauliD,  tur  liberi,  unde  ipsa  urbs  postea  sortita  yo- 

p.  677.  ed.  Mart.    **  Ut  refocillatus  videam  cabulum  est ; "  Comm.  in  Chad.  vs.  1. 
ii.  122.  424 
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knoWy  that  the  original  inliabitants  of  Idamea  proper  were  ac- 
tually Horitcfi,  that  is,  TroglodytcB,  '^  dwellers  in  caverns/'  or 
under  ground ;  who,  although  dispoesessed  by  the  Edomiies, 
continued  to  live  amon^  the  latter,  and  apparently  became  with 
them  one  people.*  It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  Jerome 
thus  calls  the  whole  nation  Horites  ;  adopting  however  a  differ- 
ent signification  of  the  word,  "  the  free,"  in  order  (by  a  Rab- 
binic conceit)  to  make  out  a  Hebrew  etymology  for  the  later 
name  Eleutheropolis.  Yet  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  Edomites 
were  called  Honies  in  Palestine  in  tne  original  acceptation  of 
the  word ;  for  Jerome  also  asserts,  that  laumea,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Allah,  was 
full  of  habitations  in  caves  ;  the  inhabitants  using  subterranean 
dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat.* — Does  not  this  language  • 
suggest  the  idea,  that  Jerome  is  here  alluding  in  part  to  the  sin- 
gular excavations  which  we  discovered  near  Deir  Dubb&n,  and 
which  are  so  particularly  numerous  around  Beit  Jibrin  or 
Eleutheropolis  ?  Hay  wo  perhaps  suppose,  that  the  Idumeans 
brought  with  them  their  habits  of  life,  and  preferred  to  excavate 
fi>r  themselves  here  dwellings  under  ground  m  the  soft  limestone 
rock  ?  It  did  not  indeed  occur  to  us  at  the  time,  that  possibly 
this  had  been  the  object  of  these  caverns ;  but  it  might  weU 
have  been  the  case  ;  for  they  were  all  dry,  and  in  general  well 
lighted.  We  needed  candles  only  in  exploring  those  on,  the 
south  side  of  the  Tell  near  Beit  Jibrin  ;  and  even  these  may  not 
improbably  have  once  received  light  by  openings  now  filled  up. 
— 1  do  not  wisli  to  be  considered  as  here  advancing  an  hypothe- 
sis ;  but  merely  as  bringing  forward  a  suggestion,  which  may  de- 
serve consideration.' 


May  23d  cofUinncd,  The  village  of  Idhna  lies  just  east  of 
the  water-shed  at  the  bead  of  tlie  valley  we  hod  ascended. 
Just  beyond  it,  another  lar^r  valley,  Wody  el-Feninj,  comes 
from  the  southeast  and  ninnmg  by  the  place  towards  the  north- 
west ultimately  passes  down  to  Beit  Jibrin,  forming  with  others 
the  broad  valley  which  there  comes  in  on  the  north  side.  The 
present  Idhna  is  a  small  village,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  short 
Wady  or  gully  running  into  Wady  el-Feranj.  Kach  part  has 
its  separate  Sheikh  with  his  KOsr  or  tower  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  divided   into  two  parties,  according  as  they  live  north  or 

*  0«a.  14,  S.     Dent  S,  IS.  M.     Gen.  iMhabet;  et  propter  nimkM  calorw  •olii^ 

SSb  to.  21.  quia  mendiaoA  prorlocU  Ml,  nUtmiMis 

•    *  Coam.   \n  0Imi4.    ru  5.  6.    «*  Ornnb  toffurib  utitar.* 
ftMliilii  r«|po  Mmnvonim  da  Mlaotbero-         '  See  the  Aceouat  oT  theee  rarknif  eav- 


poli  oiqiM  ad  Petram  et  Ailatn   (>i«c  est    ctim,  not  \tm  than  five  diflvnl  datlwi  ki 
' »  Ens)  ia  ipecalMM  habiUliuactt-    all,  pp.  SS,  S9,  ftl-sa 
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Bouth  oi  the  water-courae.  In  all  civil  broils^  the  Sheikha  with 
their  foUowen  nsoaUy  take  different  sides. 

We  had  alighted  at  the  KQsr  of  the  Sheikh  on  the  north  ride, 
a  rude  square  building  of  stone,  two  stories  hi^  He  was  an 
old  man,  who  welcom^  us  kindly,  and  went  wiUi  us  to  the  top 
ci  the  hiU  which  overhangs  the  village  on  the  north,  to  pAit 
out  and  name  the  places  in  si^t.  According  to  him,  the  vubge 
once  stood  upon  this  hilL  It  is  now  cultivated,  and  covered 
with  young  orchards  of  fig  trees  ;  the  ground  having  been  cleared 
of  stones  hy  laying  them  up  in  walk.  In  this  way  all  traces  of 
ancient  foundations  have  been  destroyed  ;  but  I  picked  up  on 
the  top  a  handful  of  marble  tesserad,  once  belonging  to  ancient 
Mosaic  work.^ 

Idhna  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  higher  ridge  soon  begins.  Here  a  village  called  et- 
Taiyibeh  came  in  sight,  situated  on  the  high  ridge  above  ;  and 
the  direction  of  Nflslb  or  Beit  NOsIb  at  the  foot,  was  %lso 
pointed  out,  though  the  place  itself  was  not  visible.  Beit  Ula 
lay  beyond,  also  out  of  sight.  These  with  N(iba  and  Ehftrts 
form  a  cluster  of  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  Ter- 
ktlmieh ;  through  which  last  passes  the  more  travelled  road  fit>m 
Beit  Jibrln  to  Hebron.' 

While  taking  our  obser^tions  on  the  hill,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly incommoded  by  a  strong  southwest  wind,  which  was  blow- 
ing with  some  violence,  although  we  had  fclt  it  comparatively 
little  in  the  valleys.  Before  going  with  us,  it  seems,  the  hospita- 
ble old  Sheikh  had  without  our  knowledge  given  orders  to  prepare 
a  breakfiist  for  us  ;  and  on  our  return,  the  women  announced 
that  the  bread  was  baked,  and  the  meal  would  bo  ready  in  a  few 
minutes.  Although  anxious  to  get  on,  we  yet  waited  for  some 
time,  rather  than  disappoint  his  well  meant  though  ill  timed 
hospitality  ;  but  as  we  saw  no  end  to  the  delay,  we  at  length 
mounted  and  moved  off.  The  Sheikh  now  came  running  with 
his  bosom  full  of  bread,  which  he  distributed  among  our  mule- 
teers ;  assuring  us  that  the  semen  (melted  butter)  and  leben 
(soured  milk)  were  already  poured  upon  the  bread  in  a  bowl  for 
the  break&st ;  and  beseeching  us  to  wait  and  partake  of  it. 
We  thought  it  better  to  proceed  ;  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  muleteers,  who  complained  long  aflerwards,  that  we  had 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  Idhna  (Jedna)  bearings  of  places,  all  but  one  (the  last]) 

can  be  brought  into  connection  with  any  lying  east  of  the  meridian  line :  Urn  Buij 

scriptural   name.    ReUnd  indeed,  foiget-  N.  3^  E.    Jemr&rah  N.  8*"  £.    Ribba  M. 

ting  his  usual  sagacity,  Snds  in  it  the  Ith-  10**  E.    Deir  el-Hawa  N.  23*'  E.    KhirOf 

nan  of  Josh.  15,  23.    But  this  Utter  place  N.  56'  E.    N&ba  N.  GO^  E.    Beit  Nuslb 

lay  quite  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ju-  neariy  N.  62''  E.    Jedikr  N.  62<*  E.    Beit 

dsJ^  towards  Edom;  comp.  va.  21.     Re-  Ummar  N.  67°  E.    BukkAr  N.  70**  E. 

land  Falsest  p.  862.  Kusbur  N.  73°  E.    SQfa  N.  87°  E.    Tai- 

*  We  took  here  at  Idhna  the  foOowing  yiboh  S.  80'  E.    Dawuimeh  S.  70°  W. 
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taken  ibem  away  from  a  savoury  breakfiist — ^We  had  thus  fiur 
found  it  80  much  against  the  custom  to  offsr  money  in  return  for 
our  entertainment,  that  we  had  given  it  up  ;  and  fipom  Gam  to 
Hebron  we  did  not  pay  a  para,  nothing  being  expected.  We 
were  doubtless  thought  the  better  of,  for  not  maJdng  the  at- 
tempt. 

Leaving  Idhna  at  9^  o'clock,  we  followed  up  Wady  el-Fera^j 
<Hi  a  course  E.  8.  E.  into  the  mountains,  which  here  began  im- 
mediately to  rise  on  our  left.  The  Wadv  soon  became  a  deep 
and  narrow  glen.  At  10.10  we  reached  a  fork  of  the  valley, 
where  on  a  projection  of  the  right  hand  mountain  stands  a  ruined 
tower.  A  path  leads  along  up  the  riffht  hand  Wady  towards  the 
village  of  Dtira,  and  another  up  the  left  hand  branch  to  Taiyi- 
beh  ;  while  our  road  began  immediately  to  climb  the  mountain 
between  the  two  valleys.  The  ascent  was  long  and  steep,  but 
rendered  easier  by  many  sigsags.  At  10.50  a  village  (probably 
Dtlra)  appeared  8.  10*  W.  on  a  distant  part  of  the  mountain. 
We  reached  the  top  at  11  o'clock,  just  by  a  cistern  of  rain  water 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Here  our  course  back  bore  W.  N.  W. 
and  Taiyibeh,  now  about  upon  the  same  level,  N.  by  E. 

We  came  out  here  upon  a  somewhat  narrow  ridge  of  high 
table  land,  between  the  two  valleys  above  mentioned,  which  hm 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  northwest  and  into 
both  of  which  wo  could  look  down  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  depth.  This  plateau  we  found  after  a  short  distance  to  be 
well  tilled  ;  its  surmce  being  occupied  bv  fields  of  grain,  olive 
groves  and  vineyards.  The  bottoms  of  the  two  deep  valleys  on 
each  side  were  also  in  high  cultivation. 

Pursuing  the  same  general  course  and  gradually  ascending, 
we  reached  TeffCih  at  11^  o'clock ;  an  old  viUage  on  a  higher  aikl 
broader  part  of  the  same  ridge.  It  contains  a  good  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  olive  groves  and  vineyards, 
with  marks  of  industry  and  thrift  on  every  side.  Indeed  many 
of  the  former  terraces  along  the  hill  sides  are  still  in  use  ;  and 
the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have  done  in  ancient  times. 
Several  portions  of  walls,  apparently  those  of  an  old  fortress,  are 
visible  amoi^  the  houses  ;  and  seem  to  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  place.  The  large  stones  of  which  they  are  built,  are  soft  ; 
and  the  edges  being  worn  away  by  the  weather,  the  chinks  are 
evervwhere  filled  in  with  thin  pieces  of  stone,  which  give  to  the 
whole  a  more  modem  aspect  than  really  belongs  to  it  The  name 
Tefffth  marks  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth  Tappuah  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron.^     From  here 

■  JoiIl  16,  Sa.  Aootk«r  T«ppn«h  Uj  J(m1l  IS,  S4.  Whkb  of  Umm  waa  tkt 
fai  tlM  pUiD  9i  JwUh,  ftpparentl J  in  the  plaM  oonqtMrod  bj  Jaiha*,  it  it  dIflkvH 
yMdtj  «r  ZmoaIh  Janmtk,  Soooh,  tic    to  «^  |  «I<mIl  13^  17,  oonp.  10.  8«.~Eii. 
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Neby  Nth,  the  Wely  near  Ddra,  bore  8.  41*^  W.  Taiyibeh  N. 
l?^'  W. 

After  a  stop  of  three  quarters  of  an  boor,  we  set  off  again  at 
12^  o'clock,  BtUl  ascending  gradually  along  the  ridge  on  a  course 
E.^S.  The  direction  of  the  deep  valleys  on  each  side  is  here 
more  from  east  to  west,  and  for  a  time,  our  way  led  along  the 
steep  declivity  overhanging  that  upon  the  south,  among  slippery 
rocks,  which  rendered  the  path  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
bottom  of  the  valley,  far  below  us,  was  highly  cultivated  and 
full  of  vineyards.  The  Sirocco  wind  which  we  had  felt  all  day, 
now  increased  to  a  violent  tempest,  bringing  up  the  dust  and 
sand  from  the  desert,  and  filling  the  air  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun. 
The  whole  atmosphere  became  of  a  deep  dun  or  yellowish  hue, 
such  as  we  had  seen  before  in  the  desert  near  Buhaibeh.^  As 
we  approached  the  height  of  land,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and 
left  upon  our  clothes  spots  of  mud,  as  if  we  had  been  spattered 
from  a  puddle.  The  guide  said  immediately,  this  woidd  blast 
the  gram ;  he  thought  the  mud  had  a  saltish  taste,  which  we 
could  not  perceive  ;  nor  did  we  afterwards  hear  of  any  damage 
to  the  crops. 

At  1.10  we  reached  the  top  of  the  whole  ascent,  the  height 
of  land  and  water-shed,  between  the  valleys  behind  us  and  the 
branches  of  that  in  which  Hebron  lies.  The  town  itself  here 
came  in  sight  down  a  valley,  S.  65^  E.  fifty  minutes  distant. 
Descending  gradually  for  ten  minutes,  we  came  to  the  head  of 
the  fine  open  valley  north  of  the  town.  Here  in  a  field  on  our 
left,  was  a  very  large  and  beautiful  oak  tree,  (Quercua  ilex^ 
Arabic  Sindidn^)  wUch  passes  among  the  Muhammedans  for 
the  tree  of  Abraham,  where  his  tent  was  pitched.  Towards 
the  city  followed  fine  vineyards  and  fields  of  grain,  occupying 
most  of  the  valley,  all  now  in  high  verdure.  At  2  o'clock  we 
reached  Hebron,  and  selected  a  spot  for  our  tent  on  the  grassy 
slope  west  of  the  town,  not  far  above  the  lower  pool,  and  near 
the  straggling  cemetery  which  covers  a  part  of  the  open  ground. 
We  found  great  difficulty  in  pitching  the  tent,  as  the  Sirocco 
had  now  become  almost  a  tornado ;  the  ropes  were  several  times 
broken,  and  had  at  last  to  be  doubled  on  the  windward  side. 
The  air  became  dark,  almost  like  night,  from  the  sand  and  dust. 
After  a  short  time,  however,  the  tempest  abated ;  and  we  had  at 
evening  a  fine  cool  wind  from  the  northwest.  The  actual  heat 
was  not  unusually  great ;  the  thermometer  rose  only  to  86^  F. 

We  here  dismissed  our  trusty  muleteers  and  our  guide  ; 
with  all  of  whom  we  had  been  well  satisfied,  and  indeed  much 

tebiniand  Jerome  seem  to  refer  the  names  wards  Egypt;  Onomaat  aria  JBethaphu, 

Tappuali  and  Beth  Tappuah  to  ooo  and  Thajfu. 

the  same  viUage,  and  to  place  it  more  to-  '  "See  VoL  L  pp.  105, 19G. 
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pleased.  We  too  were  able  to  eatisfy  all  their  expectations ; 
and  they  returned  with  light  hearts  the  same  evening  to  their 
homes  near  Jerusalem. 

As  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  Elias  of  Damascus  (Elyfts  esh- 
BhAmy),the  only  Christian  resident  in  Hebron,  sent  to  invite  us 
into  Uie  town,  and  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  house.  We 
however  declined  ;  and  he  then  came  himself  to  repeat  and  urge 
the  invitation.  This  he  did.  not  knowing  who  we  were,  but 
supposing  us  to  be  some  "  Milords''  or  other ;  probably  from  the 
rather  showy  appearance  of  our  tent.  We  again  declined,  and 
positiTely ;  for  we  knew  that  we  should  be  &r  more  masters  of 
our  time  and  actions  in  our  own  tent,  than  in  the  house  of 
another  person  ;  to  say  nothing  d  the  inconvenience  and  ver- 
min to  which  we  should  have  been  thus  exposed.  The  refusal 
was  softened  on  our  part,  by  accepting  a  dinner,  which  he  soon 
afler  sent  us. — Elias  hod  tifo  years  l^re  removed  hither  from 
Damascus,  and  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  or  banker  (or  per- 
haps both)  to  the  governor  of  Hebron.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
become  the  agent  of  a  Frank  consul ;  and  his  applications  in 
this  behalf,  both  to  English  and  American  visitors  at  Hebron, 
were  unceasing  and  somewhat  burdensome.'  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  host  and  protector  of  Frank 
travellers,  expecUng  thus  to  gain  a  sort  of  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Muslim  neighbours.  This  indeed  had  been  the  se- 
cret of  his  ready  and  somewhat  officious  hospitality  towards 
ourselves. 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem,  we  had  made  arrangements,  as  we 
supposed,  to  have  men  and  camels  from  the  Jch^n  ready  for  us 
at  Hebron,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  off  immediately  for  Wadj 
Mtisa.  We  had  accordingly  expected  to  find  them  waiting  our 
arrival ;  but  by  some  mishap,  connected  probably  with  the  thnU 
tinff  up  of  Jerusalem,  our  orders  had  never  been  transmitted  to 
Hebron ;  and  wo  were  therefore  compelled,  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment, to  lose  the  whole  of  the  two  following  days  in  wfui- 
ing  for  camels.  Our  chagrin  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
mismanagement  of  Elias,  by  which  we  were  led  to  expect  the 
arrival  of  the  camels  at  every  hour ;  and  were  thus  prevented 
from  making  excursions  to  various  places  in  the  vicimty  of  the 
town.  , 

Tkursdatfj  May  24ih.  The  general  appearance  of  Hebron, 
and  the  impression  it  made  upon  us  as  we  formerly  passed  through 
it,  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem,  have  already  been  described.' 
It  is  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  which  having  its  head  in 

'  8m  Mr.  Stopbeni*  ife^riptioa  of  the  KliM  howvircr  wmtoot  aCopI,  M  tlMrtrip- 

vWt  tmd  rimOar  apfiltcalioa  oi  EIIm  to  nmntfd. 

'     MlTilMMMiteorTraT^ILp.  16S.—  •  VoL  L  pp.  SIS»  SI4. 
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the  open  country  an  hour  north  of  the  place,  paaees  down  8.  8. 
E.  at  first  broad,  with  many  yineyardB,  and  then  narrower  as  it 
approaches  the  town,  with  Ugh  huls  on  either  side.  The  town 
itself  consists  of  three  parts.  The  main  quarter  is  around  and 
north  of  the  great  moek,  upon  the  slope  of  the  eastern  hill ; 
here  are  the  bazars  and  the  chief  places  of  business.  Further 
north,  and  separated  fix>m  this  part  by  an  open  space  of  fields, 
is  another  smaller  cluster  of  houses,  like  a  suburb.  On  the 
slope  of  the  western  hill,  opposite  the  mosk  and  the  south  end 
of  the  main  quarter,  is  also  a  smaller  tract  of  houses ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  main  quarter  may  be  said  here  to  extend  across  the 
valley  and  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  both  declivities.  The 
town  is  without  walls ;  yet  at  the  entrance  of  one  or  two  of 
the  streets,  in  coming  from  the  country,  there  are  gates. 

Directly  overagamst  the  main  part  of  the  town,  the  high 
western  hill  retreats  somewhat,  leaving  a  recess  with  the  gen- 
tle slope  on  which  we  were  encamped ;  while  north  of  this 
the  hill  again  advances,  and  the  acclivity  is  thickly  covered  with 
olive  orclutrds  of  very  old  trees.* — ^The  geographiciEd  position  of 
Hebron,  so  far  as  yet  determined  by  a  comparison  of  routes,  is 
in  Lat.  31*^  32'  30"  N.  and  Long.  35^  8'  20"  E.  fix)m  Green- 
wicL*  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Schubert  at 
2664  and  by  Bussegger  at  2842  Paris  feet.' 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  towards  the  south,  where  the 
town  extends  across  it,  is  the  lower  pool ;  a  square  reservoir, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  English  feet  on  each 
side,  built  with  hewn  stones  of  good  workmanship.  The  whole 
depth  is  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  water  now 
occupied  not  quite  fourteen  feet.  Flights  of  steps  lead  down  to 
it  at  each  comer.  Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  part  of  the 
town  is  another  smaller  pool,  also  occupying  the  bed  of  the  val- 
ley, measuring  eighty-five  ffeet  in  length,  by  fifty-five  feet  broad ; 
its  depth  is  eighteen  feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  water  occu- 
pied not  quite  seven  feet.  These  reservoirs  seemed  to  frimish  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  supply  of  the  town  at  the  time  ;  and  were 
constantly  frequented  by  persons  carrying  away  the  water  in 
skins.  That  of  the  upper  pool  seemed  to  be  neither  clear  nor 
clean.  The  pools  were  said  to  be  filled  only  from  the  rains. — ^Near 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  north  of  our  tent,  was  a  fine  cool  foun- 
tain, from  which  we  obtained  our  supply  ;  it  is  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  arched  over,  with  a  fiight  of  steps  by  which  to  de- 

'  Schubert  mendons  hen  on  the  west  '  See  Kiepert^s  Memoir  in  the  former 

of  the  town  a  number  of  yeryold  Pistaoia-  edition  of  this  work,  III.  App.  p.  84,  42. 

trees  (Fistaeia  vera)  with  huge  trunks;  '  Schubert's  Reise  II.  p.  469.     Beig- 

Beiso  IL  p.  478.    These  we  failed  to  no-  hau^  Annalen,  Mars  1889,  p.  429. 
tioo. 
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•cend  to  it  Just  north  of  the  town  too,  by  the  side  of  the  road 
along  the  bed  of  the  yalley,  is  another  small  fountain  ;  which 
seemed  to  serve  chiefly  at  this  season  for  watering  animals. 

The  pools  above  described  are  doubtless  of  high  aniiqui^  ; 
and  one  of  them  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  ^' pool  at  He- 
bron" over  which  David  haiiged  up  the  assassins  of  xshboshetL^ 
The  other  alleged  antiquities  of  Hebron,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  ^reat  mos^)  did  not  occupy  our  attention.  We  neither  saw 
nor  mquired  after  the  tomb  of  Abner,  nor  that  of  Jesse,  nor  the 
red  earth  of  which  Adam  was  formed,  nor  the  place  where  Gain 
slew  Abel,  nor  various  other  legendary  spots  mentioned  by  early 
and  later  travellers.  The  place  called  by  the  Jews  the  "  House 
of  Abraham,''  an  hour  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem,  with  the 
remains  of  massive  walls,  has  already  been  described,  as  the 
probable  site  of  what  was  held  to  be  Mamre  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian ages.* 

The  great  Haram,  or  rather  the  exterior  walT' which  encloses 
the  moel^  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  object  in  Hebron,  and 
one  of  the  most  so  in  all  Palestine.  It  is  obo  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  of  the  Muhammedans ;  being  held  to  cover  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs.  We  hod  looked 
at  it  with  some  care  in  our  previous  visit ;  and  it  was  now  one 
of  the  first  things  to  claim  our  fiirther  attention.  On  our  way 
thither  this  morning,  we  called  at  the  house  of  EUas  in  the 
north  part  of  the  main  quarter,  to  pay  him  our  respects  in  re- 
turn for  his  kindness.  We  found  that  he  and  his  family  had 
alreadv  gone  out  to  spend  the  day  under  the  great  oak,  which 
we  had  passed  yesterday  ;  and  had  left  an  invitation  for  us  to 
join  them  there,  and  breakfast  with  them  at  a  later  hour.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  mosk. 

Tne  exterior  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  lofty  building 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  its  longest  dimension  being 
along  the  valley  from  N.  N.  W.  to  8.  8.  £.  and  not  as  in  most 
ancient  churches  from  W.  to  E.  We  measured  on  a  line  parallel 
to  its  eastern  side  and  southern  end,  as  near  to  it  as  we  could  ; 
though  not  without  some  hints  to  desist,  from  an  old  man  or  two 
who  came  along.  The  length  proved  to  be  nearest  two  hundred 
feet,  and  the  breadth  one  hundrcil  and  fifteen  feet  The  height 
cannot  be  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  walls  are  built  of  very 
large  stones,  all  bevelled  and  hewn  smooth  ;  and  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  walls  around  the  Ha- 
ram at  Jerusalem.  But  they  are  not  in  general  so  large,  nor  is 
the  bevelling  so  deep.'     The  architecture  has  this  peculiarity, 

'  SSam.4,  li.  upwanU  of  twentrfiT*  fWt   In  Wogth; 

•  8m  Vol  L  pfk  S16,  SIG.  Trsv«U    p.   84SL    Lagh  uwltr  Maj  Silk 

*  AfloorAw  to  IHgr  «od  Mai^iM,  Md  W«  dkl  sol  boUm  ubj  krgw  Uim  aboul 
•1m  Mr  Lm,  aoM*  of  i1m«  aloMi  vt  tightw  fett. 
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that  the  walls  are  built  up  externaUy  with  square  pilasters,  six* 
teen  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  without  capitals,  ex* 
cept  a  sort  of  cornice  which  extends  along  the  whole  building. 
Abore  this,  the  walls  have  been  raised  by  the  Muslims  eight  or 
ten  feet  higher,  with  a  small  turret  or  minaret  at  each  corner. 
There  are  no  windows  in  any  part  of  these  walls.  The  places 
of  entrance  are  at  the  two  northern  comers,  where  a  long  and 
broad  flight  of  steps  of  very  gentle  ascent,  built  up  and  covered 
.along  each  side  of  the  builmng  externally,  leads  to  a  door  in 
eltch  wall  opening  into  the  court  within.  That  at  the  northwest 
comer  seemed  to  be  the  principal  entrance,  merely  perhaps  as 
being  the  most  conveniently  situated. — ^The  building  stands 
upon  the  dope  of  the  eastem  hill ;  the  rocks  having  b^n  exca- 
vated alon^  the  upper  side,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations. 

Accordmff  to  aU  accounts,  the  stracture  here  described,  in- 
cluding all  Uiat  is  visible  from  without,  is  merely  an  exterior 
enclosure  of  walls,  around  a  court  within.  In  this  court  stands 
the  much  smaller  mosk,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  Chris- 
tian church.^  Here  in  different  parts,  the  Muhammedans  have 
built  tombs  for  the  patriarchs  ;  while  their  actual  place  of  sep- 
ulchre is  held  to  be  in  a  cavem  below,  which  even  the  faithnil 
are  not  permitted  to  enter.*  But  as  the  jealous  bigotry  of  the 
Mussulmans  of  Hebron  precludes  all  admittance  to  Franks  and 
Christians ;  and  the  height  of  the  exterior  wall  prevents  any 
view  of  the  interior,  even  from  the  adjacent  hill ;  we  are  yet 
without  any  intelligible  description  of  the  mosk  and  its  appur- 
« tenances,  and  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  cavem  which  thus  rep- 
resents the  cave  of  Machpelah.' 

The  outer  stmcture  thus  described,  evidently  belongs  to  a 
high  antiquity  ;  and  the  resemblance  of  its  architecture  to  that 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jemsalem,  seems  to 
point  to  a  Jewish  origin.*     Yet  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of 

. '  Life  of  Giovuini  FlnaU,  edited  by  Mr.  oeedingly  brief;  and  that  of  the  former, 

Banket,  Vol  II.  p.  286.    Finati  as  a  Mua-  beudee  being  brief,  is  so  confused,  that  I 

f  uhnan  entered  the  mosk.  can  make  oat  notliing  either  from  his  de- 

*  '*  All  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  scription  or  Ids  plates.    Ali  Bey,  Vol.  IL 

■re  covered  with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk  pp.  282,  288. — Monro  gives  a  more  Intel- 

magnificently  embroidered  with  gold ;  those  ligible  account ;  but  as  he  does  not  men- 

of  weir  wives  are  red,  embroidered  in  like  tion  the  source  of  his  information,  we  are 

manner.    The  Sultans  of  Constantinople  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  its  credibility ; 

fbmish  these  carpets,  which  are  renewed  he  speaks  indeed  as  if  from  personal  obser- 

from  time  to  time.    I  counted  nine,  one  vation,  for  which  most  assuredly  he  never 

over  the  other,  upon  the  sepulchre  of  Abra-  had  an  opportunity;  nor  does  he  indeed 

ham.    The  rooms  also  which  contain  the  expressly  say  so ;  Summer  Rumble  I.  p. 

tombs,  are  covered  with  carpets."     Ali  248  sq.^Beigomin   of  Tudela  professes 

Bev's  Travels  IL  p.  288.  to  give  a  description  of  the  cavern,  in  which 

'  The  only  Europeans,  who  have  enter-  he  says  are  deposited  vast  quantities  of  the 

tA  this  Haram,  are  the  Spaniard  Badia  bones  of  Jews ;  Itin.  p.  70  sq. 

fAll  Bey)  travelling  as  a  Mussulman,  and  *  So  too  Mr  Legh :  **  From  the  general 

'  Piovanni  Finati,  tM  Italian  servant  of  Mr  aspect  of  the  building,  resembling  neither 

Bankos.    The  aoooont  of  the  latter  is  ex-  Grecian,  Roman,  nor  early  Christian  ar- 
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it ;  and  all  we  can  learn  reBpecting  it  is  from  a  few  scattered 
hints  in  ancient  writers,  which  merely  serve  to  cast  a  further 
gleam  of  probability  upon  this  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  monastic  tradition  refers  the  edifice  to  Helena,  as  one  of 
her  churches ;  but  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  ;'  while  the  form,  direction,  and  elevation  of 
the  structure,  and  especially  the  absence  of  windows,  all  go  to 
show,  that  these  walls  were  never  any  thing  more  than  what 
they  are  at  present,  an  exterior  enclosure  around  an  inner  edi* 
fice  or  court 

I  know  of  nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition,  which  regards  this  as  the  place  of  sep- 
ulchre of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  as  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.*  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  strengthen 
it.  Josephus  relates,  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  erected 
monuments  over  the  sepulchres  in  question ;  which  implies  at 
least,  that  in  his  day  the  place  was  marked  by  some  ancient 
memorial  In  another  passage  he  says  exnressly,  that  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  patriarchs  were  still  seen  in  Hebron,  built  of  mar- 
ble and  of  elegant  workmanship.'  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  the  monument  of  Abraham  was  yet  pointed  out  ;*  and 
the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  describes  it  as  a  quadranr 
gle,  built  of  stones  of  admirable  beauty.'  This  description  ap- 
pears to  me,  without  much  doubt,  to  refer  to  the  exterior  struc- 
ture, as  we  see  it  now  ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose,  that  this  ex- 
isted alreadv  in  the  days  of  Josephus  and  probably  much  earlier ; 
and  was  either  itself  the  monument  referred  to  by  him,  or  per- 
haps the  sacred  enclosure  within  which  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs were  erected.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  building,  as 
well  as  its  architecture,  leads  decidedly  to  such  a  conclusion. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs 
is  from  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before  the  Muhammedan 
conquest.  He  describes  a  ''Basilica"  upon  the  spot,  a  quad- 
rangle with  an  interior  court  open  to  the  sky,  into  which  Jews 
and  Christians  entered  from  different  sides,  burning  incense  as 
they  advanced.'  Arculfus  visited  Hebron  near  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  ;  he  describes  the  several  sepulchres  themselves 
as  small  and  mean  ;  the  feet  being  turned,  not  as  usual  towards 
the  east,  but  towards  the  south  ;  they  were  situated  about  a 

cUtwtoni,  it  named  to  m«  to  be  poMiblj  *  **  Inde  Tberebinto   Cbebron,  Mil  IL 

of  Jevkk  origin.*     M aj  8tli.  l^i  e«t  memoria  per  aaadrnin  es  lapidibot 

*  See  abore.  Vol.  I.  p.  876.  mine  pulchritiMliniis  in  qoo  poaiti  Abrm- 

*  Oen.  c  28.  c  2fi,  9.  49,80.  81.  60,  la  ham,**  etc  Ittn.  Ilteroc  ed.  WeaKlii^  p. 

*  Ant.  1.  14.     B.  J.  4.  9.  7.  699.     Mrmoria  b  bere  L  q.  moonmeota 

*  Onomattart.  Arboeh  QA^).     Tbe  tepulchniin ;  tee  Wesellng's  note  on  the 
ebfsrdi  deaciibid  bj  Jerome  in  tbe  tame  paaaage. 

wtieK   wat  at  the  Terebinth ;  Eoaebina        *  Antonbii  Mart.  Itin.  SO. 
4ntBolBMntkMilt. 
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stadiom  fix>m  ancient  Hebron  towards  the  east^  and  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall '  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century,  St.  Wil- 
libald  passed  here  on  his  way  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem,  and  men- 
tions the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  at  a  place  called  the 
^^  Castle  of  Afiumia/'*  In  this  corrupt  reading  we  may  recog- 
nise the  first  trace  of  the  ^^  Castle  of  St.  Abraham/'  the  name 
by  which  Hebron  was  generally  known  in  the  age  of  the  era- 
dades,  and  in  allusion  to  which  it  is  still  called  among  the  Arabs 
el-EhOllL  In  like  manner  Saewulf,  about  A.  D.  1103,  speaks 
of  the  monuments  of  the  patriarchs  as  surrounded  by  a  strong 
castle.* 

Thus  far  we  find  no  mention  either  of  a  church  or  mosk 
within  the  enclosure  ;  unless  it  be  the  aboye  notice  of  a  **  Basi- 
lica/' by  Antoninus  Martyr,  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
This  seems  however  merely  to  refer  to  the  exterior  stractiire  ; 
for  certainly  Christians  and  Jews  would  not  be  found  occupying 
a  church  together.  Ali  Bey  indeed  describes  the  present  mosk 
as  having  formerly  been  a  Greek  church;  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  body  of  it  is  Gothic.^  But  here  is  an  in- 
consistency ;  no  Greek  church  has  pointed  arches,  which  were 
first  introduced  by  the  Saracens  and  imitated  by  the  Latins. 
Hence,  if  the  latter  assertion  of  Ali  Bey  be  correct,  the  edifice 
may  not  improbably  have  been  built  as  a  church  by  the  Lat- 
ins, when  they  erected  Hebron  into  a  bishopric  in  A.  D.  1167.* 
The  historians  of  that  age  do  not  indeed  mention  the  building 
of  a  church  on  that  occasion  ;  but  neither  do  they  speak  of  the 
Latin  church  at  Neby  Samwll,  as  to  which  however  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  Arabian  historian  of  Jerusalem  and  He- 
bron, describes  the  mosk  as  having  a  large  dome  between  two 
smaller  ones  towards  the  east  and  west ;  and  speaks  of  a  pulpit 
with  carved  work  in  wood,  bearing  date  A.  H.  484  (A.  D.  1091)  ; 
which  however  was  first  brought  hither  by  Saladin  after  the 
capture  of  Askelon  in  A.  D.  1187.* 

Thus  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  rest  with  confidence  in  the 
view,  that  the  remarkable  external  stracture  of  the  Haram  is 

'  **  Horom  loons  Sepulchromm  quadrato  *  Will  Tyr.  20. 3.  Le  Quien  Or.  Christ 
hnmUi  circamTeDitiir  mnro ; "  Adamnanus  IIL  p.  1270.  William  of  Tyre  says  ex- 
ex  Arculfo  2. 10.  The  epiUiet  humili  was  pready,  there  had  never  been  a  Greek  hi- 
probably  added  from  some  misapprohen-  shop  at  Hebron,  but  only  a  prior.  Mejr 
sion  on  the  part  of  Adamnanos  himself  ed-Din  about  A.  D.  1495  refers  the  mosk 

'  '*  Et  inde  tunc  ibat  ad  castellnm  Afra-  to   the  times  of  the  Greeks ;  by  whom 

mia ;  ibi  requieacnnt  tres  patriarohso,"  eto.  he  most  probably  means  the  crusaders. 

Hodoepor.  21.  p.  877.    ib.  18.  p.  887.  ed.  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  875.    Bonjamhi  of 

Mabillon.  Tudelo,  who  was  bore  after  A.  D.  1160, 

*  *'  Hebron — in    cujoB   orientali   parte  says  the  tombs  had  been  built  up  by  the 

monnmenta  sanctorum  patriarcharum  an-  Christians ;  Itin.  p.  76  sq. 

tiqnitos  facta  castello  fortissimo  circumcin-  *  Mejr.  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  IL 

gantur."    Soswulf  Peregrinat  p.  269.  p.  875. 

«  TraveU  IL  p.  282. 
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indeed  the  work  ci  Jewish  handB^  erected  lonff  before  the  deetriio- 
tion  of  thB  nation,  around  the  sepulchre  of  their  revered  progen* 
itore,  **  the  Friend  of  God  "  and  nis  descendants.^  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  is  described  in  Scripture  as  af  the  end  of  the  field," 
oreragainst  Mamre,  the  same  as  Hebron ;'  and  all  the  later 
writers  above  quoted,  speak  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs 
as  al  or  in  Hebron,  not  near  it  Here  then  the  "  Father  of 
the  fiuthful,''  as  also  Isaac  and  Jacob,  rested  from  their  wan- 
deringsl 

Just  at  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Haram,  is  a 
small  hole  in  the  massive  wall,  through  which  the  Jews  are  per- 
mitted at  certain  times  to  look  into  the  interior.  Here  several 
Jewish  women  were  reading  prayers  and  wailing  ;  although  the 
hole  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter  from  within.  I  spoke  to  some 
of  them  in  (German  ;  but  they  were  all  from  Spain,  and  we  could 
hold  no  communication. 

A  little  north  of  the  Haram,  on  the  main  street  leading  to 
it,  is  a  castle  or  citadel,  not  high,  but  with  massive  walls  of  great 
strength  ;  a  part  of  wUch  had  been  thrown  down  and  were  now 
lying  in  ruins.  This  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake.  It  may  perhaps  with  more  probability  be  referred  to 
the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1834  ;  since  an  earthquake 
powerful  enough  to  overturn  walls  so  massive,  would  hardly  have 
niled  to  leave  beliind  other  traces  of  its  devastations. — Near  by 
the  Haram,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the  gateway 
of  a  Kh^n,  or  some  building  of  the  kind,  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion with  the  date  of  A.  H.  679  (A.  D.  1280),  recording  that  it 
was  erected  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  Bultan  Seif  ed-Dln. 

In  passing  along  the  skirts  of  the  town  on  the  hill  side  north 
of  the  Haram,  we  came  upon  a  large  manufactory  of  water-skins, 
occupying  an  extensive  yard  with  several  tanner's  vats.  These 
are  merely  the  skins  of  goats  stripped  ofi*  whole,  except  at  the 
neck  ;  the  holes  at  the  legs  and  tail  being  sewed  up.  They  are 
first  stuficd  out  full  and  strained  by  driving  in  small  billets  and 
chips  of  oak  wood  ;  and  are  then  filled  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
oak  bark  for  a  certain  time,  until  the  hair  becomes  fixed  and  the 
skin  sufficiently  tanned.  This  constitutes  the  whole  process. 
Not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  skins  were  lying  thus  stuffed,  in 
rows  about  the  yard.  They  are  sold  at  different  prices,  from  fif- 
teen up  to  forty  piastres.  This  establishment  is  private  pro- 
perty. 

The  bazar  is  on  a  street  not  far  north  of  the  Haram.  We 
were  struck  with  the  abundance  and  laree  size  of  the  raisins ; 
finer  indeed  ttian  we  saw  anywhere  cIrc  m  the  east ;  and  also 
with  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  fruits  in  general     The 

'  J«M  S,  SS.  •  Q«n.  Sa»  9.  17.  19.     Coop.  Sft,  t7. 
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large  deliciouB  onuses  of  Yft&  were  eelUiig  here  eight  or  ten  for 
a  single  piastre.  The  butchers'  stalls  attracted  our  notice  by 
the  abundance  of  mutton  hung  out  before  them ;  the  fiitness 
and  apparent  deUcacj  of  which  would  do  credit  to  an  English 
&rmer.  .In  other  respects,  the  bazars  were  not  well  supplied ; 
and  portions  of  them  stood  empty  and  desolate  in  consequence 
(it  was  said)  of  the  decay  of  trade,  after  the  storming  of  the  town 
in  1834. 

In  the  dark  narrow  lanes  near  the  north  end  of  the  main 
quarter,  are  the  manufiM^tories  of  glass  for  which  Hebron  has 
long  been  celebrated.^  We  looked  in  upon  some  of  these,  and 
fbund  the  processes  in  general  much  the  same  as  elsewhere, 
though  more  rude.  The  aspect  of  these  establishments  reminded 
me  much  of  Pittsburg  ;  though  they  are  on  a  far  inferior  scale. 
The  articles  manu&ctured  consist  almost  solely  of  small  glass 
lamps,  many  of  which  .are  exported  to  Egypt ;  and  rings  of  col- 
oured glass,  worn  by  females  on  the  arms.  We  had  seen  great 
quantities  of  these  for  sale  in  Jerusalem ;  and  several  laige 
crates  of  rings  and  lamps  were  now  lying  in  the  streets,  ready  mr 
loading  on  camels  for  transportation. 

Returning  to  our  tent,  we  found  there  several  visitors  from 
Jerusalem.  From  them  we  learned,  that  on  the  day  of  our  de- 
parture proclamation  had  been  made  through  the  streets,  that 
the  city  would  be  shut  up  on  the  following  day  ;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  They  and  many  others  had  left  their  homes  ;  and 
were  now  wandering  about  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 


About  11  o'clock,  we  went  out  to  pay  our  respects  to  Elias 
and  his  &mily  under  the  great  oak.  tfust  as  we  left  the  town, 
two  camels  escorted  by  a  few  soldiers  came  in  from  Di!ira, 
loaded  with  the  miserable  spoils  in  the  shape  of  old  and  broken 
fire  arms,  extorted  from  the  people  of  that  place  by  the  three 
governors.*  Our  road  was  the  same  by  which  we  had  arrived 
yesterday,  lying  between  two  walls,  and  leading  through  rich 
fields  and  vineyards.  The  general  character  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  other  fruits  which  grow  around 
Hebron,  such  as  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  quinces,  and  the 
like,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit.'  We  could  now  observe  more  nearly  the  peculiar  manner 
of  training  the  vines.  They  are  planted  singly  in  rows,  eight  or 
ten  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  The  stock  is  suffered  to  grow 
up  large  to  the  height  of  si^  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then  fastened 

'    ^  Theae  are  mentioned  in  the  15th  cen-        *  See  above,  p.  57. 
tDiyasahvadyflooriBhing.    Goinpenberg's        '  See  the  aocoont  of  our  fint  visit  to 
Joomal,  A.  D.  1449,  Reusb.  p.  445.    Fe-    Hebron,  Vol  I.  p.  214. 
lix  Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483,  ibid.  p.  288. 
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in  a  sloping  pooition  to  a  strong  stake,  and  the  shoots  suffered  to 
ffrow  and  extend  from  one  pbint  to  another,  fonning  a  Une  of 
festoons.  Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards  each 
other,  and  thos  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of  arch.  These 
shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn. 

The  vineyards  belonging  to  the  city  are  Tery  extensire, 
reaching  almost  to  Tefftih,  md  also  for  some  distance  towards 
Dhcdieriyeh,  and  covering  the  sides  of  nearly  all  the  hills.  Tha 
lodges  of  stone,  which  serve  for  the  watchmen,  and  also  in  part 
for  the  families  of  Hebron  during  the  vintage,  have  been  bdbre 
mentioned.^  The  vintage  is  a  season  of  hiliuity  and  rejoicing 
to  all ;  the  town  is  then  deserted,  and  the  people  live  among  the 
vineyards  in  the  lodges  and  in  tents.  The  produce  of  these 
vineyards  is  celebrated  throughout  Palestine.  No  wine  however 
nor  'Arak  is  made  from  them,  except  by  the  Jews  ;  and  this 
not  in  great  quantity.  The  wine  is  good.  The  finest  grapes  are 
dried  as  raisins  ;  and  the  rest  beine  trodden  and  pressed,  the 
iuice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which  under  the  name  of  Dib^ 
IS  much  used  by  all  classes  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a 
condiment  with  their  food.  It  resembles  thin  molasses  ;  but  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  venerable  oak  (Sindito)  to  which  we  now  came,  is  a 
splendid  tree ;  we  hardly  saw  another  like  it  in  all  Palestine, 
certainly  not  on  this  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Indeed 
large  trees  are  very  rare  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  The 
trunk  of  this  tree  measures  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  around 
the  lower  part.  It  separates  almost  immediately  into  three 
large  boughs  or  trunks  ;  and  one  of  these  again,  higher  up,  into 
two.  The  branches  extend  from  the  trunk  in  one  direction  forty- 
nine  feet ;  their  whole  diameter  in  the  same  direction  being 
eighty-nine  feet,  and  in  the  other  at  right  angles  eighty-three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  tree  is  in  a  thrifty  state,  and  the  trunk 
sound.  It  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  field  ;  the  ground  be- 
neath is  covered  with  grass  and  clean  ;  there  is  a  well  with  water 
near  by  ;  so  that  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  recreation  could  hard- 
ly be  found. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the  tree  which  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville  saw  near  Uebron,  of  which  he  relates  that  it  was  green  in 
Abrsham's  day,  but  dried  up  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion, like  all  the  other  trees  then  in  the  world.*  It  seems  to 
be  mentioned  by  Belon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  terebinth  ; 
and  is  described  as  such  by  writers  in  the  following  century.* 

*  Vol  I.  p.  319.  «  Belon  Oh^trr%L  Pftrit   1588,  p.  8S4. 

*  Tbia  b  tiM  Hebrew  word  tisi  dgni-     Qaaretmioi  Klocidat  Tern*  Sanct.  IL  a 
Mm  •bo«»j;  and  9ko  *  .TTtip  of  ™«.*        785.     Mnrooe  I.  ^  806.     Voo  Troflo  Orf. 

^r.^  ^  68w   Lo«LIM9.  ^^^        •»»•  ReUeb^chr.  j.  825.  Dmd.  I67S. 
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But  this  is  not  a  terebinth  (Butm) ;  nor  is  there  any  large  tree  of 
that  Bpecies  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  Least  of  all  can  this  be 
either  the  tree  of  Abraham  or  its  successor ;  for  his  terebinth 
probably  stood  more  towards  Jerusalem,  and  had  already  disap* 
peared  in  the  days  of  Jerome.^ 

Here  we  found  Elias  and  his  &mily  spending  the  day,  and 
enjoying  themselves  beneath  the  wide  spreading  shade  of  the 
noble  tree.  The  party  consisted  of  himself,  his  mfe,  her  sister  a 
young  woman  about  eighteen,  their  little  son  four  or  five  years 
old,  a  young  man,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  two  servants.  They  had  brought  with  them  a 
rope,  and  suspended  it  as  a  swin^  from  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
The  two  men  were  lounging  at  Uieir  ease  upon  carpets,  smoking 
and  occasionally  tasting  'Arak,  which  was  presented  in  a  small 
shallow  bowL  The  young  guest  was  a  man  of  more  intelligence 
and  good  sense  than  the  host.  A  fire  was  kindled  not  far  ofi^, 
at  which  the  mistress  and  servants  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
cooking ;  while  the  sister  and  child  were  playing  and  swinging. 
We  took  our  seats  upon  the  carpets ;  pipes  were  ofiered  and 
'Arak  presented  and  tasted  freely  by  the  others  ;  cofiee  was  not 
brought.  The  guest  joined  in  the  sports  of  the  sister  and  child  ; 
pursuing  each  other,  swinging,  laughing,  and  romping. 

After  about  an  hour  a  servant  came  from  the  town,  bringing 
a  warm  breakfast  in  a  tray  upon  his  head,  thickly  covered  over 
with  large  thin  sheets  of  the  common  bread  of  the  country. 
Soon  after  came  the  wife's  mother,  who  had  remained  at  home  to 
prepare  the  food.  She  was  mounted  on  a  fine  gray  mare ; 
which,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  took  a  start  and  came  up  the 
field  and  steep  banks  at  full  speed ;  the  lady  sitting  on  both 
sides,  and  exhibiting  no  mean  skill  in  eastern  horsemanship. 
She  was  an  active  lively  elderly  woman,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  family.  We  joined  the  men  in  breakfasting 
by  ourselves  ;  after  we  had  finished,  the  women  sat  down  apart 
at  some  distance.  Such  is  the  oriental  custom,  even  among 
Christians.  These  females,  and  especially  the  elder,  were  not 
wanting  in  intelligence,  though  they  had  never  been  taught  to 
read.  They  wore  no  veils,  and  exhibited  no  particular  shyness 
before  strangers.  They  were  however  from  Damascus  ;  where 
the  Christian  females  are  understood  to  enjoy  more  freedom,  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  east. — We  spent  here  a  couple  of 
hours  ;  and  then  returned  to  our  tent. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  upon  the  eastern 
hills,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country  around,  and 
thus  being  able  to  connect  Hebron  with  some  of  the  points  we 
had  formerly  visited  or  seen.     But  the  prospect  towards  the 

*  See  aboTe,  VoL  I.  p.  216.     Onomast  arta.  Dryt,  ArboeK 
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east  and  north  was  limited  by  higher  hills  near  at  hand,  so  that 
I  was  compelled  to  return  disappointed  in  my  ho^  The  sum- 
mit of  this  ridse  is  crowned  with  vineyards  ;  as  is  also  that  of 
the  western  hiUs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Painful  as  was  the  delay  to  which  we  were  here  subjected,  we 
yet  had  enough  to  occupy  our  time  in  writing  up  our  journals, 
and  arranging  our  materials  and  plans  for  further  mquiries.  We 
were  also  amused  with  the  proceedings  of  the  people  round 
about  us.  The  fine  grassy  slope  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
besides  the  cemetery  on  the  north,  was  occupied  towards  the 
south  by  threshing-floors,  where  the  various  processes  of  thresh- 
ing, or  rather  treading  out  the  gprain,  were  continually  goin^  on. 
The  wheat  harvest  here  in  the  mountains  had  not  yet  arrived  ; 
but  they  were  threshing  barley,  'Adas  or  lentiles,  and  also 
vetches,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kersenna,  which  are  raised  chiefly 
for  camels*  The  various  parcels  had  apparently  lain  here  for 
several  days-;  the  people  would  come  with  their  cattle  and  work 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  go  away.  Some  had  three  ani- 
mals, some  four ;  and  once  I  saw  two  voung  cattle  and  a  don- 
key driven  round  together.  In  several  of  the  floors  they  were 
now  winnowing  the  gprain,  by  tossing  it  up  across  the  wind  with 
a  fork.  Here  we  needed  no  ffuard  around  our  tent  The  owners 
of  the  crops  came  every  night  and  slept  upon  their  threshing- 
floors  to  guard  them  ;  and  this  we  had  found  to  be  universal  m 
all  the  region  of  (laza.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  scenes  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  the  book  of  Ruth ;  where  Boas  winnowed 
barley  in  his  threshing-floor,  and  laid  himself  down  at  night  to 
guard  the  heap  of  com.' 

Friday^  May  25ih,  We  had  this  morning  some  ground  for 
hope,  that  we  might  be  able  to  set  ofi*  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  hope  too  proved  vain  ;  though  it  encouraged  us  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

We  went  early  to  call  on  the  chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews. 
Finding  a  young  Jew  before  our  tent,  and  inquiring  of  him  the 
way,  he  said  the  Rabbi  was  his  master,  and  went  with  us.  The 
Jewish  dwellings  are  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  main  quarter 
of  the  town.  We  were  received  at  the  entrance  bv  a  Spanish 
Jew  of  middle  age,  with  a  remarkable  bright  eye  and  good  coun- 
tenance ;  and  ushered  by  him  through  a  long  series  of  passages, 
into  a  small  but  very  neat  room,  with  a  divan  around  the  walls, 
and  the  windows  looking  out  upon  the  western  hills.  Every- 
thing here  was  perfectly  clean  ;  the  walls  and  passages  white- 
wasb^d  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  far  neater  than  anything  I  had 
yet  seen  of  eastern  life.  The  old  Rabbi  soon  came  in,  blind  of  one 
eye  and  having  a  long  white  beard.     My  companion  had  already 
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seen  bim  here  in  1835.  He  was  a  subject  of  Austria,  from 
Venice  ;  and  was  tbe  same  old  man,  for  wbom  our  countryman 
Mr  Stepbens  bad  procured  a  passport  and  protection  from  tbe 
Austrian  consul  at  Beirtit  in  1836.  He  now  seemed  sincerely 
grateful  for  tbis  favour,  and  rejoiced  to  bear  once  more  some 
tidings  of  tbe  stranger  wbo  bad  tbus  been  bis  benefactor.^  Tbe 
manner  of  tbe  two  men  was  very  kind,  witbout  being  ostenta- 
tiously so.  Sberbet  and  coffee  were  brougbt ;  and  tbey  pressed 
us  to  breakfast,  wbicb  we  declined. 

As  we  sat  conversing,  we  saw  tbe  cavalcade  of  tbe  tbree  gov- 
ernors coming  in  from  I)flra,  descending  tbe  western  bill  beyond 
our  tent ;  in  all  about  twenty-five  persons,  mounted  on  beautiful 
horses,  gaily  caparisoned.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  about  to 
pass  on  to  Oarmel ;  but  tbey  stopped  for  tbe  day  in  Hebron. 

We  saw  here  none  of  tbe  Jewish  women,  except  in  passing 
the  open  doors  of  different  rooms  where  tbey  were  sitting  ;  tbey 
greeted  us  kindly.  Those  whom  we  bad  met  yesterday  at  tbe 
Haram,  and  indeed  all  we  bad  yet  seen  in  Palestine,  were  habited 
in  white, — a  long  piece  of  white  stuff  like  a  veil  or  shawl  thrown 
over  tbe  bead,  drawn  together  under  the  chin,  and  banging  down 
to  the  feet.  Many  of  the  Arab  women  dress  in  the  same  manner 
when  they  go  out ;  but  tbey  wear  a  face-veil  to  conceal  their 
features,  which  the  Jewish  females  do  not.  The  appearance  of 
the  latter  was  neat  and  prepossessing.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  concerns 
their  general  condition  of  thrift,  cleanliness,  and  welfare,  tbe 
Jews  of  Hebron  seem  to  be  &r  better  off,  than  their  brethren  in 
Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  in  tbe  Holy  Land. 

As  we  were  about  to  take  leave,  the  two  Babbis  of  their  own 
accord  led  us  into  tbe  synagogue,  situated  under  tbe  same  roof. 
It  is  a  poor,  but  neat  room,  ftirnished  with  benches  ;  in  it  was 
now  a  school  of  six  or  eight  boys.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  kept  in  two  cupboards  or  presses  on  one  side. 
Like  all  Hebrew  manuscripts,  they  are  written  upon  long  rolls 
of  parchment,  at  each  end  of  which  a  rod  is  &8tened,  so  that 
they  may  be  rpUed  backwards  or  forwards  as  a  person  reads  ;  the 
columns  being  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  tbe  roll.  In  tbe 
first  cupboaid  were  six  or  eight  manuscripts  enclosed  in  cases 
standing  upright.  Tbe  rods  are  inserted  into  boles  in  tbe  top 
and  bottom  of  tbe  case  ;  and  extend  up  through  tbe  top,  where 
tbey  are  ornamented  with  large  silver  knobs  not  made  fast. 
The  rolls  are  read  as  tbey  stand  in  the  cases,  witbout  being  taken 
from  the  cupboard.  The  manuscript  is  thus  wound  off  from  one 
rod  to  tbe  other  as  the  reader  advances ;  tbe  rods  being  far 
enough  apart  to  leave  a  column  unrolled  between.  The  oth- 
er cupboard  was  also  full  of  rolls  ;  some  of  them  in  cases  cov- 
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ered  orer  with  silTer  or  embroidery.  These  were  said  to  be  pres- 
ents from  wealthy  Jews  in  Europe. — We  bade  adieu  to  theae 
kind  firiendfl  with  feelings  of  respect ;  and  were  highly  gratified 
by  our  risit 

We  now  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  western  hill,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country  around.  In  this  we  were 
more  successful  than  I  had  been  yesterday  upon  the  eastern  ridge ; 
and  from  Uie  watchtower  of  a  vineyard  some  distance  south  of 
the  road  to  Dhoheriyeh,  a  prospect  opened  towards  the  east  and 
south  and  west,  which  was  very  extensive  and  satisfactory. 
Towards  the  north  and  northeast  we  could  see  little  or  nothing. 
Before  us  Beni  Nalm  and  Tcikin  were  visible  near  at  hand ; 
while  iu  the  distance  we  could  distinguish  Kerak  very  cleaily. 
Further  south  the  atmosphere  was  hazy  ;  or  we  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  make  out  Mount  Hor.  Carmel  and  the  ad^ 
cent  region  were  in  full  view.  We  could  also  mark  the  course 
of  the  great  valley,  which  had  formerly  been  on  our  right  as  we 
approached  Beni  Nalm/  and  into  which  the  valley  of  Hebron 
enters.  It  V^'Baes  along  southwest  on  the  north  of  YQtta  and  to 
the  left  of  Dhoheriyeh,  towards  the  region  of  Beersheba,  where 
it  apparently  forms  one  of  the  main  branches  of  Wady  es-8eba*. 
Behind  us,  towards  the  west  and  southwest,  was  a  sea  of  rocky 
hills  ;  on  one  of  which  we  could  distinguish  the  village  of  DhcK 
heriyeL  We  took  here  several  important  bearings,  which  are 
given  in  the  note  below.* 

The  presence  of  three  such  dignitaries  as  the  governors  of 
Gaza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  could  not  but  naturally  occasion 
some  stir  in  such  a  town  ;  and  accordingly  their  movements  and 
actions  were  the  object  of  general  observation.  They  too  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  make  an  impression  of  their  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. At  the  mid-day  hour  of  prayer,  we  could  perceive  them 
from  our  tent  proceeding,  not  to  the  Haram,  but  to  an  open  plat- 
form adjacent  to  the  west  side  of  the  lower  }kx)1,  near  which 
they  lodged,  where  they  performed  their  devotions  in  public,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  idlers.  Although  we  were  not  in  general 
much  disposed  to  seek  intercourse  with  autliorities,  yet  as  we 
were  now  going  into  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  Egyptian 

Eivemment  was  less  known  and  less  felt,  we  thought  it  best  to 
y  before  the  governor  of  Hebron  our  Firmin  from  the  Pasha, 
and  inform  him  of  our  purpose,  in  order  that  in  case  of  accident 
he  might  not  throw  off  the  responsibility,  by  saying  we  had  gone 

*  Sm  Abov«,VoL  L  p.  489.  TOkln  SL  61*  R     K«rmk  &  60*  E.     Vrnk 
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without  his  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  there- 
fore sent  our  servant  with  the  Firm&n  to  his  excellency  of 
Hebron,  preparatory  to  paying  our  respects  to  him  in  person. 
The  servant  soon  came  back,  saying  that  the  three  governors 
were  stiU  together,  but  could  not  read  the  Firm&n  ;  it  being  in 
Turkish,  and  they  having  no  Turkish  secretary  with  them. 
They  were  however  ready  to  receive  us. 

We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  house  where  they  lodged,  in 
the  western  quarter  of  the  town,  near  the  lower  pool ;  but  found 
them  at  dinner.  We  were  nevertheless  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment where  they  were  eating,  after  putting  off  our  shoes  ;  and 
taking  our  seats  at  the  side  of  the  room,  had  leisure  to  observe 
the  scene  before  us,  which  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
rupted by  our  entrance.  The  house  was  not  large.  The  room 
was  a  common  one  of  the  country,  about  twenty  feet  square  ; 
the  ceiling  rising  into  one  of  the  usual  small  domes  upon  the 
roof  above  it.  The  stone  floor  was  nearly  covered  with  small 
carpets  of  various  sizes,  qualities  and  colours  ;  while  a  few  cush- 
ions were  scattered  in  different  parts  along  the  walls. 

The  governor  of  Gaza,  Bheikh  Sa'id,  was  the  &ther  of 
Sheikh  Mustafa,  governor  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  the  governor  of 
Hebron,  whose  name  we  did  not  learn,  is  subordinate  to  him  of 
Jerusalem.  Of  course  the  principal  personage  was  Sheikh 
Sa'id,  a  fine  jolly  elderly  Mussulman,  with  good  natured  intelli- 
gent features,  and  an  air  of  decision,  not  inconsistent  with  an 
evident  liking  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  cheer.  His  son,  Sheikh 
Mustafa,  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  very  fine  and  prepossessing 
countenance  ;  the  Franks  indeed  complained  of  him  as  uncourt- 
eons,  but  one  would  not  expect  it  from  his  physiognomy.  The 
Sheikh  of  Hebron  had  a  more  vulgar  and  almost  forbidding 
aspect. 

They  were  dining  in  the  true  oriental,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
official  style.  A  very  large  circular  tray  of  tinned  copper, 
placed  upon  a  coarse  wooden  stool  about  a  foot  high,  served  as 
the  table.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  a  large  tray  or  dish  with 
a  mountain  of  pillaw,  composed  of  rice  boiled  and  buttered,  with 
small  pieces  of  meat  strewed  through  and  upon  it.  This  was  the 
chief  dish  ;  although  there  were  also  other  smaller  dishes,  both 
of  meat  and  vegetables.  Around  this  table  ten  persons,  includ- 
ing the  three  governors,  were  seated,  or  rather  squatted  on  their 
feet.  Each  had  before  him  a  plate  of  tinned  copper  and  a 
wooden  spoon.  Some  used  the  spoon,  without  the  plate ;  but 
the  most  preferred  to  eat  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  without 
the  aid  of  either  spoon  or  plate.  They  all  seemed  earnestly  en- 
gaged, and  took  no  notice  of  any  intermption.  When  at  length 
any  one  had  finished,  he  immediately  rose,  and  went  and  washed 
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his  hands,  by  haying  water  poured  npon  them  in  an  acfjaceni 
room.  The  vacant  place  at  table  was  immediately  filled  by  a 
new  comer.  The  Sheikh  of  Gaza  outsat  them  all ;  but  at  last 
turned  round  and  greeted  us  kindly.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
did  not  leave  his  place  to  wash  ;  but  had  the  water  brought  to 
him  where  he  sat  An  old  Derwish  from  Bagdad  was  also  pres- 
ent, now  on  his  return  from  Mecca ;  he  had  made  use  of  his 
spoon,  and  did  not  wash  at  alL 

Sheikh  Sa'kl  now  drew  back  to  the  middle  of  that  side  of 
the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  so  that 
we  were  now  on  his  left.  His  colleagues  took  their  seats  on  his 
right ;  the  old  Derwish  sat  down  near  us  on  our  left ;  ten  or 
twelve  other  persons  were  seated  around  the  room  ;  while  many 
were  continually  passing  in  and  out.  Sheikh  Sa'id  was  em- 
phatically the  great  man,  gave  all  the  orders,  and  led  the  whole 
conversation  ;  his  colleagues  sitting  in  such  a  position,  that 
they  could  not  address  us,  nor  we  them.  A  poor  raeged  peasant 
now  came  in  with  perfect  unconcern,  presented  hunself  before 
Sheikh  Sa'ld,  uncovered  his  wounded  shoulder,  and  bened 
charity.  The  Sheikh  instantly  sent  him  out ;  at  the  same  time 
ordering  a  garment  to  be  given  him.  This  is  one  of  the  traits 
of  oriental  society  and  government,  that  the  highest  are  thus 
entirely  accessible  to  the  lowest  CoiToe  was  now  brought,  and 
presented  first  to  the  three  Sheikhs,  then  to  us,  and  aftsrwards 
to  the  rest.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  in  the  room  ; 
the  old  Derwish  made  inquiries  about  the  new  world  ;  he  began 
at  length  a  sort  of  homily  upon  the  vanity  of  wealth  and  power, 
in  which  be  was  rather  unceremoniously  cut  short  by  Sheikh 
Sa'id,  and  soon  left  the  room. 

The  Sheikh  confirmed  the  intelligence  we  had  heard,  that 
Jerusalem  was  shut  up  ;  but  said  an  order  had  since  been  re- 
ceived from  the  head-quarters  at  Aleppo,  to  impose  no  quaran- 
tine upon  the  city  at  large,  but  only  upon  the  houses  where  the 
pla^e  should  actually  exist.  He  supposed  that  the  gates  would 
DC  immediately  opcped.  This  was  welcome  news  to  us  ;  but 
the  latter  part  at  least  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true.  He  further 
said,  that  there  was  now  no  danger  whatever  in  going  to  Wady 
Mtlsa,  and  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  our  undertaking 
the  journey,  but  rather  gave  it  his  sanction.  We  too  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  present  as  a  favourabla  moment  for  accom- 
plishing our  object ;  for  the  visit  of  the  governors  to  this  region 
would  of  course  be  known  among  the  Bedawin,  and  prevent  for 
the  time  any  hostile  incursion  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Qh6r ;  the  only  source  from  which  any  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  travellers.  The  conversation  of  Sheikh  Said 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  quickness  and  good  sense  ;  and  it 
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obtained  for  him  iht  iwnfidpnnp  of  Mnbunmfid  AI7,  aad 
povefful  mfhiwicf  wtuch  be  now  widded  orer  tk 
torief  of  Jodah  mud  Edom.' 

We  letarned  after  an  hour.  As  we  vete  nov  cipecUng  la 
fet  off  eariy  the  next  moniing,  we  went  to  take  leate  of  EEai^ 
whom  we  found  at  home  lounging  on  hk  dnraa. 

The  following  data  for  the  popohuion  of  Hefaram  were  given 
ns  bj  Eliaiy  who  had  the  best  opportmuty  of  knowi^the  tiwtk 
According  to  him,  there  were  at  the  tone  fifteen  hnn£ed  fazaUe 
Mohammedans,  and  fort]r-<Mie  Jews  who  _ 
two  htindred  Jews  who  had  European  protectioiii.  He 
waa  the  only  Christian  in  Hehon  ;  nor  are  there  anj  othen  in 
the  whole  district  Not  leiB  than  seren  handled  and  fifty  Mus- 
lims ha4  been  taken  mm  soldieiSy  and  about  fire  hundred  were 
killed  during  the  rebellion  of  1834.  He  estimated  the  whole 
population  at  ten  thousand  souls ;  which  is  periiaps  not  Teiy 
much  larger  than  the  true  number. 

The  trade  of  Hebron  receired  a  heayj  blow  in  1834,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  iriiich  the  people  took  in  the  rebellion  of 
that  year,  and  the  subsequent  sacking  of  the  place  by  the  Egyp- 
tian troops.  From  this  shock  it  had  not  yet  recoTc»ed.  Many 
of  the  glass  lamps  and  trinketa  manufactured  here,  are  exported 
to  Eg]rpt ;  as  well  as  laige  quantities  of  Dibs  and  raians.  The 
cities  too  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Palestine  appear  to  draw 
their  supplies  of  all  these  articles  chiefly  from  Hebron.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  vineyards,  neither  wine  nor  'Arak,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  made  for  exportation. 

I  have  formerly  alluded  in  general  terms  to  the  antiquity  of 
Hebron^  and  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  its  early  liistoiy.* 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  still  existing  ;  hav- 
ing been  built,  as  the  sacred  writer  informs  us,  "  seven  yean 
before  2k)an  in  Egypt ;"  and  being  mentioned  in  Scripture  still 
earlier  than  Damascus."  Ita  most  ancient  name  was  Kiijath- 
Arba,  '  City  of  Arba/  so  called  from  Arba  the  father  of  Anak 
and  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Hebron.*     The  town 

'  Th«  KibMqiiciit  fbrtanaf  of    Sheikh  to  DamMcvs  to  Await  in  pri«m  the  piM 

Said  ihow,  that  ho  might  have  done  well  sare  of  the  govemmeiit.     Both  fitther  and 

to  listen  to  the  homllj  of  the  old  Derwieh,  eoo  were  itill  in  priaon  in  June  1S40. 
vpon  the  vanitj  of  wealth  and  power.     In        *  VoL  L  p.  218  aq. 
the  jear  1889.  at  I  am  inlormed,  he  was        '  Num.  18,  22.     Gen.  18,  18 ;  oomp. 

depoted  from  hie  government  on  a  charge  16,  2. 

of  mal-adminintration  and  oormpt  prac-        *  Gen.  28,  2.    Joah.  14,  15.     15,  IS. 

ticei;  his  laige  possessions  seized ;  and  he  21,  11.    Judg.  1,  10.  etc    In  coonectioa 


himself  thrown  into  prison  at  'Aldca,  and  with  this  name,  we  have  a  curious  instance 

subjected  to  the  bastinado,  until  he  gnawed  of  the  origin  of  a  false  tradition.     The  paa- 

the  flesh  of  his  own  arms  in  agony.    At  sage  in  Jofth.  14,  15,  reads  literallj  thus: 

the  same  time,  his  son,  Sheil^h  Mustafa,  **And   the  name  of  Hebron  before  was 

was  also  deposed  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  (Kirjath-Arba)  the  city  of  Aiba,  a  great 
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itself  appears  also  to  have  been  called  Manure^  probably  (rom  the 
name  ot  Abraham's  friend  ;  while  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is 
placed,  by  a  tradition  older  than  JoeephoSi  at  some  distance 
uom  the  town  towards  Jerusalem.^  The  ancient  city  lay  also  in 
a  Talley  ;  and  the  two  pools,  one  of  which  at  least  is  as  early  mm 
the  time  of  Dayid,  serve  unquestionably  to  identify  the  modem 
with  the  ancient  site.* 

Here  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  lived  and  walked  with 
Ood ;  and  here  they  were  all  entombed.  From  Hebron  or  its 
neiriibourhood  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  by  way  of  Beer- 
sheba  to  Egypt  to  meet  and  dwell  with  Joseph."  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  city  was  taken  by  Joshua, 
and  given  over  to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  the  Anakim  from  the 
legbn  ;*  it  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge, 
and  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  priests.'  Hebron  became  at 
length  the  royal  residence  of  David,  where  he  reigned  for  seven 
and  a  half  years  over  Judah  ;  and  here  too  he  was  anointed  kinff 
over  all  Israel'  It  was  also  at  Hebron,  that  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion/  This  was  likewise  one  of  the  places 
fortified  by  Rehoboam ;  and  after  the  exile  the  returning  Jews 
dwelt  agiun  in  the  city  and  surrounding  villages.' 

The  name  of  Hebron  does  not  occur  any  further  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  at  all  in  the  New  ;  but  we  learn  from  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  that  it  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Edomites,  who  had  taxen  possession  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  was  recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabieus.* 

BiMi   mmnmg  Uw  Anmkim.'*    Bat  m  Um  *  Mamre  it  •xpfftcalj  nid  to  be  Hebros, 

Hebrew  wortl  J^^rn  (Arba)  alio  signifiet  Oen.  ^  19.     85,  27.     Coap.  14,  la  S4. 

/<mr,  am!  the  woM  for  man  (tnx)  Adam,  Th«  t«n»bliitb  of  Ifamr^  (fc^L  Tenioii 

V  ...      t          J                      ^    •  '^  leag  correctJr,  platn  of  Mamre,)  eeemt  to 

SJ^SlSlljilL^^^  »>•  ^^-fJ^  fro-   H^SS'orMamm 

JTwTS^i     .Sf^      thwTefee  took  Kir-    j^^,^  ^    ^^   ^^     ^^  ,      See  VoL  L 

foorjnd  w^  hkewiM    A^W  <*•  grj^T     f ^  ^  „^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^  ^Ji 

ftT^beiiiXti::^       :s:at*.e^''ojjt'S9'''s:s2ro^^^ 

Abrabaa,   I«ae,    and  Awb.  who   wer^  ••^•boTe.  VoL  I.  p.  SSS.     ReUnl  pp.  714, 

■oppoecd  to  be  all  baried  here.     The  tame  _*         »..*..         .-  —  .^       mm. 

eoobeit  Jerome  doobcleM  dedred  from  bis  ^  '  0;«- 37.  14  "  the  rale  of  Debwo.-    S 

Jewiab  teacher :    "  Arbee,  id eet,  qnatoor;  ^»«"-  *»  l** 

eo  qvod  IM  aoataor  patrian;h»  Abraham,  '  Oen.  87,  14.     48,  1  tq. 

leaae  et  Jacob  tMNilti  Mmt,  et  Adam  mag-  *  Josh.  10,  88.  87.     14,  8-16.     18,  la 

B«S  «t  In  libro  Jeeo  icripCam  eet ;  **  Ooo-  14.     Jadg.  1,  SO. 

mael  art.  .^r6eeA.    Comm.  In  Matth.  27,  •  Josh.  30,  7.     21,  11.  18. 

U.     Hemtbe  Vnlnto  likewbe  rrade  io  •  28am.    2,  1-4.  11.     1  K.   2,  11.     S 

the  lame  iFvrie  t  **  Adam  maximni  ibi  mCer  Sam.  5,  1.8. 

Eaaeta  mtuM  eet**    8ee  Rochert  Phaleg,  t  2  Sam.  1ft.  9   10 

ed.  Vniem.  p.  800. — A  tomb  of  Adam  was  -  «  .,.      ,  -    ^^      'v»  t.    •  ■    «« 

•how.  here  with  tho»  of  the  other  patri-  « <^»»r.  » 1,  10.     Nell  >  L  W. 

arche  in  the  terenth  century  (Adamnaim«  1  Mace,  8,  8ft.     Joeeph.  Ant  12.  8.  a 

1.  10);   and   fnmi   thb  eoorne   probablj  For  ihle  Inraeion  of  the  Kdomltee.  and  their 

eaaM  the  later  traditiona,  which  connect  Mibteqaent  in^|ectioo  hj  Joha  UjrcaM^ 

the  cieaiioa  of  Adam  with  Uebcuk  •m  aboTe,  p.  S^. 
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It  was  afterwards  seized  hj  the  rebel  Simon  Oiorides  ;  but  re- 
captured and  burnt  by  Cerealis  an  oflScer  of  Vespasian.^  In 
the  same  connection,  Josephus  describes  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs as  existing  there  in  his  day  ;  and  both  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome,  and  all  subsequent  writers  who  mention  Hebron,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  speak  of  it  chiefly  as  contaimng  these 
sepulchres ;  under  which  they  probably  rcdTer  more  particularly 
to  the  ancient  massiye  exterior  walls  described  above,  as  being 
apparently  remains  of  Jewish  antiquity.* 

In  the  course  of  time,  this  remarkable  external  structure, 
enclosing  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  came 
to  be  called  the  ^^  Castle  of  Abraham  ; "  and  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, this  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  city  itself.  We 
have  already  seen  the  earliest  trace  of  it  in  a  notice  of  St  Wil- 
libald  in  the  eighth  century  ;'  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
the  names  of  Hebron  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Abraham,  were  used 
interchangeably.^  Hence,  as  Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among 
the  Muhammedans  by  the  appellation  el-KhOlil,  the  Friend^  i.  e. 
of  God,  this  latter  epithet  passed  over  among  them  into  a  name 
of  the  city  ;  and  they  now  know  Hebron  only  as  el-KhOllL' 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  He- 
bron appears  also  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  in  A.  D. 
1100  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  upon  Ger- 
hard of  Avenues.*  SsBwulf,  two  years  after,  describes  it  as  in 
ruins.^  We  hear  not  much  more  of  it  in  the  history  of  those 
times.  In  two  of  the  expeditions  of  king  Baldwin  I,  into  the 
region  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  A.  D.  1100  and  1116,  he 
is  said  to  have  passed  by  Hebron  in  going  or  returning ;  and  the 
same  was  perhaps  the  case  in  the  other  similar  expeditions  of 
the  same  sovereign  in  A.  D.  1115,  and  in  that  of  Baldwin  III, 
in  A.  D.  1145.*     In  A.  D.  1167,  Hebron  was  raised  to  be  a 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  9.  7,  9.  Abraham,  are  referred  by  other  writers  of 
'  Onomast.  art  Arbotii.     See  the  other    the  same  age  to  .Uebron ;  Qesta  Dei  p. 

notices  down  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  680.     Will.  Tyr.  10.  8.— William  of  Tyre 

pp.   77,  78.      See  also  the  general  ao-  speaks  only  of  Hebron,  e.  g.  8.  1.  ib.  10. 

count  of  the  Haram,  pp.  76-79.  8.   ib.  16.  6.  eto.     Abulfeda  has  Beit  He- 

■  See  p.  78.  hrvin  ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Koehler  p.  87.  Comp. 

*  Edrisi  mentions  Hebron  only  under  Meir  ed-Din  in  Fmidgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  140. 
the  name  "  Kabr  Ibrahim,"  Abraham's  *  Abulfeda  describes  here  the  **  Mesjid 
sepulchre;  ed.  Jaubert  p.  888.  Albert  Ibrahim  el-KhQlil,"  Tab.  Syr.  p.  87.  n. 
Aquensis  (in  Gesta  Dei)  uses  only  the  Schulten's  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art.  jSeti- 
name  "CasteUnm  seu  Prsesidium  ad  St.  SjebrinunL  So  too  Ibn  Bat6ta  p.  19. 
Abraham,"  7. 16,  41,  48.  ib.  10.  32.  ib.  12.  See  also  d*Herbolot  Biblioth.  Orient,  arts. 
22.  (Comp.  Gesta  Dei  p.  604.)  In  tbis  Ahrahain  and  Khalil,  Comp.  James  2, 
last  passage,  indeed,  he  seems  to  distinguish  23. 

the  "Prsesidium  ad  St  Abraham  "from  the  'Albert  Aq.   7.   16.     Wilken  GescK 

valley  of  Hebron;  and  in  7.  41   he  places  der  Kr.  II.  p.  44. 

the  former  near  the  Dead  Sea ;  so  that  it  ^  Perecrinut  p.  2G9. 

is  yory  possible  he  may  have  thought  it  to  *  For  the  first  of  these  military  expedi- 

be  a  different  place  from  Hebron.     Yet  the  tions,  A.  D.  1100,  see  Albert  Aq.  7.    41, 

same  facto  which  he  hero  relates  of  St  43.     Fulcher  Cam.   23.  p.  406.     Gui- 
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Latin  epiBCoral  see,  and  Rainald  appointed  bishop ;  there  had 
before  been  nere  only  a  Greek  priory.'  The  title  of  bishop  of 
Hebron  continued  for  some  time  in  the  Bomish  church|  and  four 
other  bishops  are  mentioned,  one  of  them  as  late  as  A.  D.  1366.* 
But  this  was  merely  nominal ;  for  after  the  capture  of  Jerrusa- 
lem  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1187,  Hebron  also  reverted  to  the 
Muhammedans,  and  has  erer  since  remained  in  their  possession* 
The  church  which  the  Christians  had  built  or  at  least  decorated^ 
within  the  structure  around  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  now 
became  a  mosk,  and  was  honoured  with  presents  fix)m  the 
Sultan.* 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  to  excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  modem  city.  Arculfus  near  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  found  the  place  without  walls,  ex- 
hibiting only  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  desolated  city  ;  although 
a  multitude  of  people  yet  lived  there  in  miserable  dwellings 
scattered  in  the  valley,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
ruins  of  the  former  walls.*  Tet  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  after 
A.  D.  1660,  affirms,  that  the  ancient  city  was  situated  on  a 
mountain,  and  was  then  desolate  and  deserted  ;  the  city  of  that 
day  being  in  the  valley.'  Brocardus,  a  century  later,  repeats  this 
account,  with  more  particulars ;  according  to  him,  the  ancient 
city  was  on  the  hill  north  of  the  slope  on  which  we  encamped, 
three  bow-shots  west  of  north  from  liie  modem  town,  where 
nothing  was  then  visible  except  large  ruins.'  This  story  is 
copied  by  writers  of  the  following  centuries  ;  and  the  idea  seems 
to  have  become  current,  that  the  ancient  city  lay  upon  the  hilL' 
Tet  none  of  the  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  speak  of  any  ruins  there,  on  their  own  knowl- 
edge. 

We  were  not  aware  of  this  old  report  at  the  time  of  our 
visit ;  and  therefore  did  not  examine  the  hill  in  question.  My 
companion  has  since  informed  me,  that  according  to  his  impres- 
sion, the  site  of  a  former  village  was  spoken  of  on  that  hill, 

b«ft   7.  8G.     WiU.  Tjr.   10.  8.      Wilken  denbach  in  Rdwb.  pc   13a     QuAmnniM 

QcKh.  der  Kr.  II.  pp.  88,  89.— For  tli»t  in  II.  p.  771  iq.   ZoalUrt.  VUgg.  p.  359.  Yob 

A.  I>.  1 1 16,  tM  Alb.  Aq.  12.  22.     Wilk«n  Troilo  p.  821,  Drnd.  1678.     Th9  tito  npoa 

IK  p.  408.    Comp.  WilL  Tjr.  1 1.  29.--For  the  hill  it  alluded  to  (Imt  not  raiM)  bj  F. 

Um  two   otbert,  im   Will.   Tjr.    U.   26.  Fibri  in  Keiv«b.  p.  287;  and  altobjr  Baoai- 

Wilken  ib.  p.  402.     WilL  Tjr.  16.  6.     WU-  garten  p.  78— Bot  MAQnd«TiU^  Lod.  d« 

kM  ib.  III.  i.  ^  208.  Socliem,  and  William  of  Baldentd,  who  aU 

*  Will.  TjT.  20.  «.     .lac.  d«  Vltr.  /17.  pa^«rd  throogh  Hrbrtm  in  tho  fonrlM^nth 

*  La  Qnim  Orient  Chr.  III.  p.  1270.  ccntnrj;  a*  well  at  Stephen  von  Gnmpeti* 

*  E.  r  the  carred  palpit;  Mejr  edPtn  berg,  F.  Fahri,  and  Mejr  ed-Dia,  who  mi- 
ls Fandgr.  det  Or.  IL  p.  875.  Sm  abore,  nntelj  deecribe  It  near  tba  cIom  of  tha 
pL  78.  fiOernth ;  and   alto    Deloo  who  wat  hen 

*  Adaranamites  Arcolfo  2.  8.  about  the  middle  of  the  dxteenth;  make 

*  Itin.  p.  76.  no  tllntioo  to  anj  other  tite  than  that  of 
BrocardtMe.  0.  p.  18A.                              the  preteot  town. 


Bj  Ifarimit  Samitu%  p.  248.    Braj- 
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similar  to  BeTeral  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  ;  bat 
with  the  remark  that  there  were  no  remains  there  of  importance. 
Had  we  then  known  the  circumstances  above  related,  we  should 
certainly  have  gone  upon  the  hill,  and  ascertained  the  fiusts 
for  ourselves.  The  later  researches  of  friends^  show  conclusively, 
that  there  is  nothing  on  that  hill  to  coimterbalance  the  mention 
of  ^^  the  valleiy  of  Hebron''  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the 
strong  evidence  of  the  anicient  pools.* 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  pilgrims  passed  from  Sinai  to" 
Jerusalem  direptly,  through  the  desert,  by  Beersheba  and  He- 
bron." In  the  following  century,  this  route  was  abandoned  for 
that  by  Gaza ;  ^et  the  pilgrims  sometimes  took  Hebron  in  their 
way,  or  visited  it  from  Jerusalem.^  Writers  of  that  period  de- 
scribe here  an  immense  charitable  establishment  or  hospital, 
situated  near  the  Haram,  where  twelve  hundred  loaves  of  bread, 
besides  oil  and  other  condiments,  were  daily  distributed  to  all 
comers,  without  distinction  of  nation  or  religion.'  The  annual 
expenses  were  said  to  amount  to  twenty-four  thousand  ducats ; 
of  which  two  thousand  were  derived  from  the  village  of  SOmmeil 
in  the  western  plain.'  Hebron  continued  to  be  occasionally  vis- 
ited by  travellers,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  although,  before  that  time,  it  seems  no  longer  to  have 
been  generally  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.'  But  from  that  period 
onward  until  the  present  century,  no  Frank  traveller  appears  to 
have  found  his  way  to  the  city  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Morison  relates,  in  A.  D.  1698,  that  a  few  years  before,  a 
French  (Frank  ?)  merchant  on  a  visit  to  Hebron,  being  mounted 
on  a  spirited  horse,  rode  over  and  killed  a  child  in  the  streets. 
Although  he  made  shift  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  people  by 
flight,  yet  such  was  the  excitement  and  the  hatred  caused  by 

^  So  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  *  Gampenberg's  Joarnal  in  Reissb.  p. 

1818,  p.  69,  GO.  445.    F.  Fabri  ib.  pp.  288,  289.     Mejred- 

*  See  pp.  88-90.  A  remark  of  Je-  Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Orients  II.  p.  877. 
rome  may  seem  at  first  to  favonr  the  site  Tliis  last  writer  says  there  were  three  dis- 
upon  the  hill,  and  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  tributions  of  bread  and  the  like  daily  ;  in 
story ;  Quaest.  in  Gen.  xxxv.  27,  '*  pro  the  morning  and  at  noon  to  the  inhabi- 
Arbee  in  Septoaginta  eampum habet,  qnum  tants  only;  and  in  the  afternoon  to  all 
Ohebrcn  in  monte  sita  est."    But  this  ex-  comers. 

pression  "in  monte"  stands  here  by  way  of  *  F.  Fabri  L  a — ^For  the  error  which 

antithesis  to  a  plain,    and  is    therefore  converts  Summeil  into  St'  Samuel,  and 

eoually  applicable  to  a  high  hiU-side ;   in  the  greater  blunder  of  Breydenbach,  see 

which  sense  it  would  also  be  true  of  the  above  p.  83,  and  Note  XXXI,  end  of  tho 

present    town.      The    ancient    city    was  volume. 

doubtless  larser  and  extended  fur&ier  up  *  Zuallart  speaks  of  Hebron,  probably 

the  ^des  of  the  valley.  without  having  seen  it ;  p.  288.     So  too 

'  So  Maondeville,  £..  de  Suchem,  W.  de  Gotovicus,  p.  241    sq.     Quaresmius   ap- 

Baldensel.  pears  to  have  been  there,  II.  p.  7G9  sq. 

*  Gumpenborg  was  here  in  A.  D.  1449 ;  Von  Troilo  visited  it  in  IGOG,  p.  819  sq. 
Breydenbach  audF.  Fabri  in  1488,  on  theur  But  both  Surius  and  Doubdau,  who  wero 
way  to  Gaxa;  Baurogarten  in  1507,  com-  eurlior  than  he,  and  strictly  pilgrims,  moke 
ing  from  Gaza;  Belou  about  1548;  eta  no  mention  of  Ilcbron. 
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this  accident  against  the  ChnBtianSy  that  from  that  time  no 
irayeller  had  Ten  tared  to  approach  the  place.'  It  is  not  anlikelr 
that  some  accident  of  this  land  may  have  alarmed  the  fears  of 
the  monks,  and  led  them  to  dissuade  travellers  frt>m  going  thith- 
er ;  but  their  timidity  was  probably  still  more  wroueht  upon, 
1^  the  restless  and  warlike  disposition  of  the  people  of  Hebron, 
and  their  continual  feuds  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and 
other  neighbouring  villages  ;  they  being  of  the  Keis  party,  and 
the  latter  of  the  Yemen.*  Hasselquist  in  1751  mentions,  that 
fire  or  six  years  before,  "the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  carried  on  such  a  war  as  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  best  inhabitants  of  both  villages  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethlehem  was  entirely  laid  waste."'  Even  so  late  as  1807, 
Ali  Bey  foil  in  with  "  a  band  of  Christian  shepherds,  who  were 
goine  to  Jerusalem,  to  lay  a  complaint  against  the  Mussulman 
shepherds  of  Hebron,  who  had  carried  off  a  part  of  their  cattle. 
They  had  with  them  two  camels,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Mussulmans  as  reprisals."*  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  the  influence  of  the  monks  should  have  been 
successfully  exerted,  to  restrain  travellers  from  extending  their 
excursions  towards  the  south  beyond  the  pools  of  Solomon. 

In  the  present  century,  Seetasen  was  the  first  to  lay  open 
again  the  way  to  Hebron  in  1806  ;  ho  travelled  from  here  to 
Mount  Sinai  through  the  desert,  making  however  a  circuit 
almost  to  Qaza.'  He  was  followed  the  very  next  year  by  Ali 
Bey.*  Then  another  interval  of  eleven  years  elapsed,  before  the 
visit  of  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  party  in  1818,  as  they 
passed  this  way  on  their  route  to  Wady  M(lsa.^  Thirteen  years 
later,  in  1831,  Poujoulat  made  an  excursion  hither  from  Jerusa- 
lem, as  did  Monro  in  1833.'  Then  came  the  rebellion  of 
1834  ;  in  which  the  people  of  Hebron  and  the  whole  region 
round  about  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  brought  down  upon 
themselves  a  heavy  retribution.  They  were  among  the  last 
to  hold  out ;  and  when,  after  quelling  the  disturbances  at 
N&bulus,  Ibrahim  Pasha  marched  southwards  with  his  troops, 
the  rebels  gave  him  battle  not  far  from  Solomon's  pools,  and 
were  defeated.*  They  retired  and  entrenched  themselves  in 
Hebron  ;  but  Ibrahim  pressed  forward,  carried  the  place  by 
storm,  and  gave  it  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  Many  were  slain  ; 
and  the  Jews  especially  are  reported  to  have  suffered  the  most 

*  Sm   •hor%   p.    ir.      QaarMmiat  r»-         *  See  hi*  letter  in  Zaoh  ■  MoaaU.  Cor* 
kiM,  tint  in  hti  <Ujr  (aboat  1620)  Teko*     reiP.  XVII.  p.  \S2  n. 

WM  ■eMom   rifited  Tor  a  tiinlUr  reaMia  t  *  TrmTeU  IL  pp.  S30,  2S1. 

**  Vim  farile  powaroos  TbecnAin  Ire,  prop-  *  Trmr.  p.  842  aq.  £104.]  Ijt^  Maj  7,  S. 

laribieiia  tU  inhab«tante«  et  dtKimefi-  *  Corrripood.    (TOrieot   V.  p.  211    ta. 

«M  Arabcc"     VoL  II.  p.  687.  Sammer  tUiablt,  I.  p.  2S2  n. 

•  BfliM  Mflb  Pallflt  p  170.  •  8m  aba?a»  VoL  L  ^  217. 
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croel  outrages  from  the  bnital  soldiery.^  Many  of  the  rebelB 
escaped  and  fled  to  Kerak  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  they 
were  pursued  by  Ibrahim  and  his  troops  ;  and  that  place  too  was 
.taken  and  laid  in  ruins.  These  events  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
on  Hebron,  from  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered.* 

This  war  removed  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  travellers.  My 
companion  was  at  Hebron  in  1835,  with  other  American  friends ; 
and  since  that  time,  the  city  has  evetj  year  been  more  or  less 
visited  by  travellers,  with  as  much  facility  as  any  other  part  of 
Palestine. — In  1839,  Hebron  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rebel  Abd  er-Rahm&n  of  Dtra. 

*  Stephen^  IncUanto  eto.  II.  p.  1S5.  Tuk  1828Arftii  1S88,  Paria  1889.  pp.  78- 
Paxton's  Letten  from  Palert.  p.  142.  85.  The  nanUive  ii  ivritten  in  an  Egyp- 
Lond.  Uan  qpirit,  with  leveral  topographioal  Uun- 

*  Sea  loine  notioea  of  thii  war  in  Men-  den. 
I^'s  HiatoireSommaiie  derEgjrpte  eto.  de 
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FROM  HEBRON  TO  WADT  KXJBA  AMD  BAOK« 

Ok  (mr  depirtare  from  Jerosaleniy  we  had  left  a  letter  to  be 
forwarded  to  ISlias  in  Hebron,  requesting  him  to  send  word  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  JehAlin,  and  haye  him  waiting  for  us  with  camels, 
when  we  should  arrive  on  the  23d  of  Hay.  This  letter  never 
reached  its  destination  ;  and  we  were  thus  subjected  to  the  dis- 
appointment and  delay  already  described.  Our  first  care  in 
Hebron  was,  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp  of  the  JehftUn 
beyond  CarmeL  This  service  Elias  undertook  to  perform  for  us  ; 
and  informed  us,  that  he  had  sent  a  man  the  same  evening. 
As  the  distance  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  hourSy  we 
thought  we  might  reasonably  expect  the  camels,  so  as  to  set  off 
the  next  aftemoon,  at  the  latest.  But  the  morrow  (Thursday) 
came  and  went,  without  any  tidings  either  from  the  JehAlin  or 
of  the  messenger. 

The  following  morning,  Friday,  as  we  were  sitting  after 
breakfast  in  our  tent,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  head 
Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&Un,  Defa'  Allah,  whom  we  had  formerly  met 
at  the  encampment  of  the  Ta'&mirah,  riding  up  to  our  tent  ac- 
companied by  a  single  man  on  foot.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
he  had  come  from  DOra,  where  he  had  been  for  several  days  with 
the  governors  of  Qaza  and  Jerusalem.  He  was  merely  passing 
through  Hebron  on  his  way  home  ;  and  seeing  our  tent,  called 
to  pay  us  a  visit.  He  had  of  course  seen  or  neard  nothing  of 
our  messenger.  We  now  made  a  bargain  with  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Elias,  for  five  camels  to  Wady  M(isa  and  back ;  to  go 
by  way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Wady  el-'Arabu^ 
and  return  by  the  more  direct  route  over  SemO'a.  The  price  or 
the  camels  was  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty  piastres,  or  twelve 
dollars  each.  There  were  to  be  five  men,  all  armed ;  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  a  responsible  person,  either  the  head  Sheikh 
himself  or  one  of  his  brothers  ;  and  for  these  we  were  to  furnish 
provisions.  Had  we  chosen  to  go  and  return  by  the  direct  route. 
the  price  would  have  been  ten  dollars  for  each  cameL    It  seemed 
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to  be  a  mJatter  of  indifference  to  Defa'  Allah,  which  route  we 
took ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  hint  of  anj  more  danger  on 
the  one  than  on  the  other ;  nor  indeed  was  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended on  either,  excepting  from  casual  predatory  parties,  which 
might  be  crossing  the  Ghdr  or  'Arabak  We  took  the  fifth 
camel  for  the  sake  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  Ghdr  ;  and  there- 
fore concluded  to  take  also  our  second  servant,  whom  we  had  in- 
tended to  leave  at  Hebron  till  our  return. 

The  Sheikh  now  left'us,  expecting  on  his  way  home  to  meet 
the  camels  coming  to  us.  But  the  day  again  wore  off  in  expec- 
tation and  in  disappointment.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  the 
messenger  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Elias,  had  never  reached  the 
encampment ;  so  that  the  camels  had  to  be  collected  from  the 
distant  pastures,  and  all  the  preparations  made,  after  the  return 
of  the  Sheikh.  This  was  enough  to  occupy  Arab  dilatoriness 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and  consequently,  the  camels  did 
not  set  off  for  Hebron  until  the  next  morning. — There  was  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  no  messenger  had  ever  been  sent  by  Elias, 
notwithstanding  his  assurances  ;  he  had  perhaps  directed  his  ser- 
vant to  send  a  man,  and  given  himself  no  further  trouble  in  the 
matter.  This  and  other  instances  of  shuffling  conduct,  pre- 
vented all  confidence  in  the  man  ;  and  left  only  a  painful  im- 
pression, in  respect  to  the  sole  representative  of  the  Christian 
name  in  Hebron.  Had  he  performed  what  he  undertook,  we 
should  not  have  lost  a  day ;  or  had  ho  frankly  said  he  hod  not 
sent  or  could  not  send,  we  should  have  taken  other  measures, 
and  have  improved  our  time  to  visit  Beni  Na'im,  or  Silsieh,  or 
other  places  in  the  vicinity.  As  it  was,  two  days  were  compar- 
atively lost  to  us  ;  and  we,  during  the  whole  interval,  subjected 
to  that  ^^  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.'' 

Saturday y  May  26th.  This  morning  was  the  coolest  we  had 
long  felt ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  standing  at  43^  F.  The 
camels  arrived  at  9  o'clock.  But  we  found  they  had  been  has- 
tily collected  ;  were  without  proper  furniture  ;  and  were  indeed 
intended  only  to  transport  us  to  ,the  territory  of  the  tribe,  where 
we  were  to  stop  over  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Defa'  Allah  also 
made  his  appearance,  and  assured  us,  that  we  should  afterwards 
have  dromedaries  and  bettor  camels  ;  indeed  some  delay  was  oc- 
casioned by  purchftsing  saddles  and  other  furniture  in  Hebron. 
We  deposited  with  Elias  a  portmanteau  containing  our  papers 
and  books,  and  such  articles  as  we  did  not  need  upon  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  afterwards  came  to  bid  us  adieu.  All  these  partic- 
ulars, and  the  loading  of  the  camels,  occupied  what  seemed  to 
our  impatience  no  little  time. 

At  length,  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clock,  we  set  off, 
keeping  at  first  down  the  valley,  which  soon  bends  more  to  the 
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fi.  8.  W.  where  we  left  it,  to  cross  obliquely  the  eastern  hilL 
Descending  afterwards  gradually  throng  a  rocky  tract  for  nearly 
half  an  hoar,  we  pasMd  the  great  Wady  into  which  that  <^ 
Hebron  enters,  and  which  then  hctLtn  the  name  of  Wady  el-KhUUL 
It  is  here  an  open  valley  amonff  the  rocky  hills. — I  had  soon 
ibond  that  my  camel,  which  had  been  assigned  to  me  as  haTing 
a  stuffed  saddle,  had  also  a  most  intolerable  gait,  the  worst 
indeed  I  had  ever  encountered.  I  inmiediately  exchanged  with 
one  of  our  serrants,  and  thus,  after  five  minutes  delay,  obtained 
the  easiest  camel  I  had  yet  mounted. 

The  way  continued  OTcr  a  broken  tract,  apnroaching  the  open 
phun  or  basin  on  the  west  of  Ziph  and  CarmeL  At  ten  minutes 
Wore  one  we  passed  a  well ;  and  having  now  come  out  upon  the 
open  country,  we  reached  at  1  o'clock  the  foot  of  Tell  Zlf,  where 
we  had  formerly  &llen  into  our  present  road  in  travelling  fiom 
Beni  Nalm.  The  road  and  country  from  this  point  to  cSmnel, 
have  already  been  described.* 

We  reached  Carmel  at  2.25,  in  just  three  hours  from  Hebron  ; 
here  we  stopped  for  fifteen  minutes  to  neater  the  camels.  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  way  at  2.40,  we  passed  on  the  west  of  Main,  not 
fiir  from  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  began  soon  to  ascend  the 
mountain  ridge  beyond,  along  the  bed  of  a  small  Wady.* 
Another  road  equally  direct  to  ez-Zuweirah  goes  on  the  left  of 
Main  ;  we  had  taken  the  present  one  in  order  to  encamp  near 
water.  An  hour  from  Carmel  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
at  3.40 ;  from  which  looking  back,  Ma'in  bore  N.  S""  W.  and 
Yntta  N.  30<>  W. 

We  now  began  to  descend  by  a  similar  Wady  on  the  other 
side ;  and  a  wide  prospect  soon  opened  before  us,  over  the  coun«> 
try  towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  on  the  south.  An  eminence  was 
pointed  out  near  Zuweirah,  bearing  8.  20^  E.  The  course  and 
chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  distinctly  visible  ;  but  not  the 
water,  which  lies  too  low.  The  extensive  tract  we  now  over- 
looked, had  much  of  the  ^neral  character  of  that  around  Beer- 
sheba  ;  with  which  indeed  it  is  connected,  stretching  off  in  that 
direction  around  the  southwestern  termination  of  the  long  ridge 
which  we  were  now  crossing.  This  tract  has  apparently  a  lower 
level  than  the  enclosed  plain  behind  us  around  Carmel ;  the  de- 
scent of  the  mountain  on  this  side  being  greater  than  the  ascent 
from  the  north.  The  country  in  general  is  not  fertile  ;  though 
it  is  in  some  parts  used  for  tillage,  and  affords  tolerable  pastur- 
age.    The  grass,  which  earlier  in  the  season  had  been  good,  was 

'  See  whore  Vol  I.  pp.  492,  498.  With  *  For  Cannel,  Miion,  mnd  the  eoontry 
cmmK  oar  rate  of  trftvel  hy  the  hoar  had  nroond,  w«  nhoTv^VoL  I.  pp^  I9.*I-I9A.  Tb« 
sow  of  coorte  become  Again  nrare^t  3  pro-  moantain  ridgr  U  alao  mentiooed.  Vol.  I.  pfc 
graphieal,  S|  tCagliah,  or  2|  llouuui  mile*.     49(),  4!M. 
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now  dried  up  ;  and  very  few  Bhrubs  or  trooB  appeared  thronghout 
the  whole  region. 

This  is  l£e  country  of  the  Jehftlin,  who  were  now  gathering 
in  their  scanty  wheat  harvest.  The  tract  belonged  anciently  to 
the  south  of  Judah,  lying  beyond  the  mountainous  district  of 
that  tribe,  and  extending  so  as  to  comprise  Beersheba  and 
Kadesh.* — The  main  encampment  of  the  Jehfilin  was  at  this 
time  high  up  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  mountain,  on  a  small 
shelf  or  terrace  of  cultivated  land,  overlooking  the  wide  plain. 
It  lay  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  our  road  ;  and  we  first 
saw  it  at  4^  o'clock.  We  passed  along  on  a  course  about  8.  8. 
E.  among  occasional  fields  of  grain  in  the  shallow  Wadys,  where 
the  reapers  were  at  work ;  and  encamped  at  a  quarter  before  5 
o'clock  near  a  small  threshing-floor  belonging  to  the  Jeh&Un. 
Not  far  oflf  was  a  reservoir  of  rain  water. 

Thus  far  we  had  only  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  Sheikh 
8&lim ;  but  here  we  were  to  be  fitted  out  with  a  new  set  of 
cameky  with  every  thing  in  proper  order  for  the  journey.  It 
was  not  yet  so  late  but  that  we  received  many  visits  ;  and  found 
that  although  encamped  in  the  desert,  we  were  not  likely  to 
lack  an  abundance  of  company.  The  encampment  of  the  Jehd- 
l!n  was  in  full  view- on  the  mountain  towards  the  northwest  at 
the  distance  of  an  hour  or  more,  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty 
black  tents  arranged  in  a  large  circle.  There  was  said  to  bo  ono 
other  smaller  encampment,  which  we  did  not  see.  The  whole  tribo 
belongs  to  the  Keis  party,  and  was  said  to  muster  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  None  of  them  can  read  or  write  ;  nor  havo 
they  any  one  to  lead  them  in  their  worship  ;  nor  do  they  assem- 
ble for  prayer  on  Friday,  the  Muhammcdan  sabbath.  On  being 
told  that  the  Ta'&mirah  have  a  Khatlb,  they  said  the  Ta'amirah 
were  Fell&hin  ;  implying  that  of  the  real  Bedawln  none  learn  to 
read. — The  tribe  paid  last  year  to  the  government  a  tribute 
(Miry)  of  thirty  purses.  They  are  obliged  also  often  to  furnish 
camels  for  the  public  service  ;  for  which  they  had  only  in  ono 
case  been  paid.  The  animals  were  once  taken  to  Damascus,  and 
the  service  credited  as  part  of  their  tribute. 

The  JehSUn  had  at  this  time  twenty-two  horses  and  about 
two  hundred  camels.  The  horses  of  course  belonged  to  tho 
Sheikhs  ;  of  the  camels,  the  chief  Sheikh  owned  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  There  is  no  living  water  within  the  territory  of  tho 
tribe,  except  at  Kurmul.  The  cistern  near  which  we  were  en- 
camped, was  large,  and  excavated  in  a  rocky  ledge,  with  a  hole 
above  like  a  well.  There  had  formerly  been  an  opening  below 
on  the  side  ;  but  tliis  was  now  Btop])cd  with  large  stones  laid  in 
mortar.     When  the  cisterns  become  exhausted  later  in  summer, 

'  Joflk  15,  21-82;  comp.  vs.  4B-G0. 
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tb^  have  no  resource,  bat  to  remove  their  flocks  and  other  ani- 
mais  to  the  Ticinity  of  Kurmol ;  where  thej  water  in  conunon 
with  the  Ka'ibineh.'  At  this  season  of  the  year,  their  flocks 
were  watered  every  two  days,  and  the  camels  once  in  three  days. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  exceedingly  careful  of  the  supj^y 
in  their  cisterns  ;  and  a  man  received  a  sharp  rebuke  in  our  prea- 
cnce  from  the  Sheikh,  for  having  suffered  some  'Alawin  to  water 
a  few  sheep  at  that  in  our  neigmx)urhood. 

The  Jehldln  have  not  been  disarmed  ;  they  have  still  their 
old  muskets  with  match  locks  ;  and  make  their  own  gunpowder. 
The  nitre  they  obtain  finom  the  dust  of  the  ruined  villages  in 
their  country ;  and  the  sulphur  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.*  They  mingle  these  ingredients  with  pulverised  charcoal, 
and  thus  obtain  a  very  coarse  and  inferior  powder ;  which  how- 
ever costs  them  nothing.  They,  as  well  as  the  TiyAhah,  are  at 
war  with  several  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  via.  the 
Beni  Sakhr,  the  Bahftr^t,  and  the  Sulit ;  the  ktter  dwelling 
around  Hesb&n.  Not  many  months  before,  they  had  made  an 
expedition  with  the  aid  of  the  Tiy&hah  against  the  SaUt,  hj 
way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  tLvA  had  brought  away 
forty-five  camels.  We  now  heard  more  of  the  similar  expedi- 
tion which  we  had  met  in  Bethlehem,  and  learned  the  result* 
It  was  composed  of  eighty-six  horsemen,  of  whom  twenty-two 
were  JehAlin ;  and  the  main  body  passed  along  the  same  road 
which  we  travelled  from  'Ain  Jidy  to  the  Jordan.  Crossing  the 
river  opposite  Jericho,  they  fell  upon  the  encampment  of  their 
enemies,  the  Sulit,  by  8uri)ri8C,  and  brought  away  a  hundred 
camels.  We  learned  too,  that  the  visit  of  the  Sheikh  De&' 
Allah  at  Hebron  this  morning,  had  for  its  object,  to  bring  two 
of  the  captured  camels  as  a  present  to  Sheikh  Said  of  Qosa ; 
whose  permission  they  had  obtained  before  setting  off*  on  the 
expedition. 

Sunday^  May  2,7th.  We  remained  all  day  encamped  ;  but 
the  number  of  visitors  left  us  no  interval  of  quiet.  In  the 
morning,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  camels  were  driven  by  at 
once  to  water.  We  were  afterwards  visited  by  Defa'  Allah,  by 
the  second  Sheikh,  MAsa,  and  by  various  others  The  former 
was  said  to  have  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  bore  the  title  of 
Sheikh.  Indeed,  almost  every  man  who  passed  along,  claimed 
to  be  a  brother  of  the  Sheikh,  and  owner  of  the  threshing-floor 
by  our  tent  ;  so  tliat  at  lost  our  servants  made  it  quite  a  jest,  tn 
inquire  of  every  Arab  who  came  by,  if  he  was  the  Sheikh's 
brother  and  owned  this  floor? — The  threshing-floor  was  very 
small ;  and  was  watched  every  night.      Round  about  it  were 

*  8m  AhoTC.  Vol  I.  p.  499.  '  Sm  Abort,  Vol.  L  p  47a 
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lying  fleyeral  small  heaps  of  gleaned  wheat.  The  gleaning  is 
done  by  the  poor  ;  and  their  little  sheaves  were  deposited  here 
for  safe  keeping,  till  they  could  beat  them  out. 

Opposite  to  us  the  mountains  of  Eerak  were  in  view ;  but 
the  city  itself  was  not  visible.  We  heard  much  to  day  of  'Abddi 
in  the  desert  south  of  Beersheba  ;  but  the  accounts  were  quite 
indefinite ;  nor  could  we  learn  that  any  one  of  the  tribe  had 
been  there.*  We  hoard  also  of  several  ancient  names  in  this 
region  of  the  south,  some  of  which  we  were  afterwards  able  to 
ascertain  more  accurately. 

Pe&'  Allah  visited  us  again  at  evening,  and  informed  us, 
that  there  were  at  his  encampment  five  of  the  Haweit&t  firom 
the  vicinity  of  Ma'&n,  who  had  been  to  Hebron  to  sell  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  were  now  returning.  As  their  way  would  lie  near 
Wady  Mtlsa,  the  Sheikh  advis^  us  to  take  them  into  our  ser- 
vice for  a  small  pay,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  our 
party.  This  we  were  willing  to  do,  not  so  much  on  tlm  account, 
as  because  we  might  hope  to  gather  information  from  them  re- 
specting their  country ;  and  because  too  their  presence  might 
secure  for  us  a  better  reception,  among  the  Arabs  of  that  region. 
We  therefore  authorized  the  Sheikh  to  offer  ten  piastres  for  each 
man  for  the  whole  time,  without  provisions.  Some  spoke  of 
them  as  Haweit&t,  and  some  as  'Alawln ;  the  latter  are  indeed  a 
subdivision  of  the  former  ;  but  these  individuals  were  not  'Ala- 
win  of  Sheikh  Husein's  tribe. 

Monday^  May  28th.  We  rose  before  4  o'clock,  hoping  to 
set  off  early.  Very  soon  the  grating  sound  of  the  hand-mill  was 
heard  from  a  cave  not  far  off,  where  an  Arab  family  had  taken 
up  their  abode  during  the  harvest.*  In  spite  of  our  hopes,  and 
notwithstanding  all  our  former  experience,  our  patience  was  this 
morning  not  a  little  tried  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Arabs.  They 
had  yesterday  made  the  fairest  promises,  that  they  would  come 
with  the  camels  at  evening  and  sleep  at  our  tent,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  start ;  yet  only  one  came  ;  and  it  was  nearly 
7  o'clock  this  morning  before  they  all  arrived.  Then  nothing 
was  ready.  The  saddles  had  to  be  put  in  order,  and  some  of 
them  re-stuffed  with  straw.  Then  one  camel  had  to  be  shaved  ; 
that  is,  the  hair  of  its  lips  and  face  was  regularly  shaved  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  being  occasionally  lathered  with  spittle  ;  the 
head  was  then  anointed,  apparently  on  account  of  some  disease. 
It  seemed  also  not  yet  to  be  fixed,  who  should  go  with  us.  At 
last  it  appeared  that  only  four  men  instead  of  five  were  going  ; 
and  these  mere  camel  drivers,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  Sheikh  nor 
a  responsible  person.  Onlcarning  this  wc  declined  going  in  that 
manner ;  and  ordered  the  loading  of  the  camels  to  be  stopped. 

'  S66  Note  XXUI,  end  of  VoL  I.  *  See  above,  VuL  L  p.  4S6. 
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At  length  Blioikh  Huss&n,  who  had  come  to  see  us  oflf,  agreed 
to  take  U8  to  the  phice  where  Sheikh  841im  (who  had  come  with 
us  on  Saturday)  was  reaping  ;  and  if  the  latter  would  not  go,  he 
promised  to  accompany  us  himselC  We  consented  to  the  four 
men  the  more  readily,  because  the  five  HaweitAt  or  'Alawln 
had  accepted  our  offer  and  now  presented  themselveSy — a  set  of 
thievish-looking  ragamuffins  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  We  ac- 
cordingly set  off  at  7^  o'clock,  and  travelling  south  for  fifteen 
minutes,  came  to  the  field  of  reapers,  where  we  stopped  for 
another  hour.  Here  it  was  finally  arranged,  that  Sheikh  Mussftn 
should  go  with  us ;  and  leaving  his  gala  dress  and  his  sleek  mare, 
and  sending  for  his  long  gun,  he  joined  us  on  foot  in  the  common 
Arab  costume.  We  thus  mustered  nine  armed  men,  besides  our 
two  servants  ;  who  also  felt  their  importance  somewhat  aug- 
mented, by  being  now  regularly  intrusted  each  with  a  gun  and 
pistoL 

From  this  point  three  sites  of  ruins  were  visible,  vis.  Jenbeh, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  now  directly  under  the  encamp* 
ment  of  the  Jch&lin  ;  ol-Kuryetein^  also  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  cl-BeyHdh  on  a  low  hill  more  to  the  left.*  All  these 
are  only  foundations  of  small  villages,  or  merely  caves.*  An- 
other similar  site,  el-Khuneifit,  was  spoken  of  somewhere  on  the 
left  of  our  road. 

We  finally  set  off  at  a  quarter  before  9  o'clock,  on  a  course 
nearly  due  south  through  the  rolling  plain,  along  a  small  shallow 
Wady.  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  there  was  on  our  right 
a  small  site  of  foundations  and  walls  of  round  stones,  called  et- 
Taiyib,  with  the  remains  of  a  dam  in  the  Wady,  ap^rently  for 
a  reservoir.  Ilere  too  a  hill  called  Tell  'ArAd,  which  we  had 
seen  for  some  time  in  the  S.  S.  W.  seemed  not  more  than  an 
hour  distant ;  a  barren  looking  eminence  rising  above  the  coun- 
try around.  This  marks,  without  much  doubt,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  Arad,  situated  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  whose  in- 
habitants drove  back  the  Israelites  as  they  attempted  to  pene- 
trate from  Kadcsh  into  Palestine  ;  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
by  Joshua.^  The  Arabs  said  indeed,  that  there  were  now  no 
ruins  U|K>n  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern.  We  did  not  visit  it, 
but  the  name  is  too  decisive  to  admit  of  question.' 

■  El-Kv7«toiii,  '  Um  two  eitiM,'  Mem*  '  Ther  bore  m  fonowi  t  Jtabeh  N.  SO* 

ton|««t  tiM  Ktriolh  (dtlM)  of  Joth.  IS,  W.     el-KarTvCain  S.  76*  W.    tl-BcjAdk 

S6,iatiM«mthorjiMUh;  mila«tlM  lai-  S.  40*  W. 

t«r  k  to  tennitod  with  Um  next  Dame  uid  «  Jodg.  1,  IS.     Nvm.  91,  1.     Jodi.  llL 

r««a  Kariotb-HetroB,  M  RelAnd  Mggwla.  14,  oorop.  10,41.    Tbt  Ei^Btb  Tankm  and 


.  pp.700,  70a.  aIm  Lather  in  Hum.  91,  I,  read  *lriiw 

*  Tbit  naroe  would  t^m  to  cotretpoud  Arad '   incorrectlj  for  '  king  tf  Arad  p 

to  Ike  •  Al-Uid'  of  Irbr  and    Manglae;  compu  Joah.  12,  14. 

Travela,  p.  S48.     Rut  tlMir  dncripUoa  ra-  *  Koiebim  and  Jerome  plaee  Arad  al 

ini  iIm  latter  apparMtl/  to  KormoL  10  Romaa  miki  inm  Uebroa,  eqaal  to' 
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Proceeding  on  the  same  course,  we  came  at  101  o'clock  to 
another  similar  site  of  rude  foundations  and  walls,  calfed  Ehdeib, 
still  on  the  bank*  of  the  shallow  Wady,  which  here  bears  the 
same  name.  Fifteen  minutes  further  on,  the  Wady  turns  to  the 
east,  and  runs  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  it  enters  under  the  name 
of  es-Sey&l,  between  Birket  el-KhOlll  and  Sebbeh.'  At  11 
o'clock  we  passed  a  circular  space  blackened  by  fires  and  the 
manure  of  animals,  and  marking  the  place  of  a  recent  encamp- 
ment of  the  DhtQl&m.  These  Arabs,  in  the  spring,  pasture  m 
this  tract  in  common  with  the  Jeh&lln  ;  their  proper  territory 
lies  further  west  towards  Beersheba,  where  both  they  wd  the 
Tiyfihah  water  in  common. — We  were  now  gradually  asoendinff 
a  broad  swell  of  l^nd.  At  11.5  was  another  small  ruin,  called 
el*Museik,  similar  to  those  before  mentioned.  We  reached  the 
height  of  the  swell  or  broad  ridge  at  11.50,  near  another  site  of 
ruins,  and  a  mound  or  low  Tell  on- our  right,  called  Bujeim  8e- 
Iftmeh.  Here  we  halted  for  half  an  hour  for  refreshment  and  to 
survey  the  country. 

We  had  here  an  extensive  view  of  the  district  through  which 
we  had  passed,  as  &r  back  as  to  the  mountain  ridge  we  had 
crossed  on  Saturday,  which  extended  far  along  on  our  ri^t 
towards  the  southwest.*  Its  furthest  point  in  that  direction,  a 
steep  low  bluff,  now  bore  about  west ;  and  seemed  almost  to 
close  up  the  plain  towards  Beersheba.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case ;  tor  the  Wady  es«Seba'  has  its  h^id  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  district  around  Milh,  and  passes  off  around  the 
bluff.  The  Tell  by  Milh  was  pointed  out ;  and  also  another  hill 
near  a  place  called  'Ar'&rah  ;  both  of  which  we  visited  on  our 
return.*  Before  us,  the  country  exhibited  the  same  general  fea- 
tures as  that  in  our  rear.^ 

Setting  off  again  at  12.20,  we  passed  in  ten  minutes  another 
small  site  of  foundations,  called  Sudeid.  Our  course  was  now 
in  general  about  southeast.  At  1  o'clock  Bujeim  Sel&meh  bore 
N.  40''  E.  and  Tell  et-Taw&neh,  a  marked  pomt  near  Main,  N.  5'' 
W,  The  country  continued  to  bear  the  same  general  character 
as  that  we  had  traversed  ;  except  that  we  had  found  it  all  day 
becoming  more  and  more  barren,  and  assuming  more  the  features 

aboat  8  hoars  with  oameU ;  Onomast  art  the  mountain  so.    On  the  north  tide  of  it 

Arath  ('Apofid).    This  accords  well  with  they  would  venr  likely  have  called  it  in 

our  present  distance  from  Hebron. — From  the  same  way  Jebel  Ma'in  or  Jobel  Kur* 

the  point  where  we  now  were,  BeyQdh  muL     We  could  not  find  that  the  ridgt 

boreW.    Encampment  of  the  Jeh&lln  N.  had  a  distinct  name. 

2T*  W.    Jenbeh  N.  16"  W.  *  See  under  June  8d  and  4th. 

'  See  aboye,  Vol  I.  pp.  501,  602,  626.  *  Here  at    Kujcim  SeUmoh  we  took 

*  Lord  Lindsay  says,  the  Arabs  called  bearings :  Encampment  of  the  Jehillin  N. 

this  ridge  Jebel  el-Kuryetem;  Letters  Vol  15^  W.    Tell  'ArAd  N.  55°  W.    el-MUh 

XL    His  Arabs  had  probably  been  speak-  about  W.     'Ai-'Arah  S.  70"*  W. 
ing  of  el-Kuryotein  and  therefore  uumcd 
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of  the  desort.  It  was  hero  hilly  and  inieraectod  hj  small  ra- 
▼ineSy  but  without  precipices  ;  and  had  been  thinly  covered  with 
a  tliffht  growth  of  grasSy  now  dry. 

At  ten  minutes  past  2  o'clock^  we  reached  the  brow  of  the 
first  descent  or  offset  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  a  steep  decliyitj  of 
seren  or  eight  hundred  feet,  leading  down  to  another  broad  tract 
still  seyeral  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  are  a 
few  traces  of  rude  foundations,  the  site  of  a  former  village  caUed 
ea-Zuweirah  el-Fdka, ''  Upper  Zuweirah/'  Leavins  the  camels 
to  descend  by  the  usual  circuitous  pass,  we  struck  off  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  along  a  ridge  projectinff  somewhat  towards 
the  southeast,  on  the  point  of  which  are  we  ruins  of  a  square 
massive  tower,  once  probably  a  watchtower.  Here  a  wide  pros- 
pect spread  itself  out  before  us,  over'  the  southern  part  ot  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  southern  Ghdr  ;  in  which  we  at  once  recog- 
nised all  the  features  that  had  already  become  so  fiuniliar  to  us 
at  'Ain  Jidy.» 

Below  us,  still  between  us  and  the  sea,  lay  the  broad  elevated 
tract  above  mentioned,  thickly  studded  with  white  conical  hills 
and  short  ridges  of  limestone  and  chalk  of  fimtastic  shapes,  pre- 
senting the  aspect  of  a  frightful  desert.  It  seemed  here  but  a 
short  distance  across  this  tract ;  but  from  the  foot  of  the  first 
pass  we  travelled  nearly  four  hours,  and  encamped  without 
reaching  the  shore.  Beyond  lay  Usdum,  a  low  dark  ridge  run- 
ning off  nearly  S.  S.  £.  along  the  shore,  and  then  turning  almost 
southwest.  Here  the  lone  peninsula  with  its  isthmus  was  on 
our  left ;  and  Sebbeh  could  not  have  been  far  distant,  though  it 
was  not  now  visible,  nor  did  we  at  an^  time  get  sight  of  it 
The  south  end  of  the  sea  lay  before  us  m  perfect  distinctness, 

Sposite  the  southeast  angle  of  Usdum  ;  and  we  could  now  mark 
B  wet  and  slimy  surface  of  the  ground  along  the  Ghdr,  which 
had  deceived  us  at  'Ain  Jidy.*  Further  south,  the  Ghdr  was 
partially  covered  with  vegetation  ;  and  still  further  we  could 
perceive  a  line  of  whitish  cli£Di  crossing  it  obliquely,  with  which 
we  afterwards  became  better  aconainted.  Beyond  these,  the 
desert  tract  of  the  brood  sandv  valley  stretched  off  in  a  southerly 
direction  beyond  the  limit  of  vision.  The  eastern  mountains 
were  now  very  distinct ;  though  Kcrak  was  not  visible,  being 
hidden  by  intervening  peaks.  Yet  the  Wady  Kerak  or  ed- 
Dera'ah  could  be  seen  coming  down  upon  the  isthmus,  and 
eovering  the  northern  side  of  it  with  verdure.'  Just  north  of 
this  we  could  distinguish  a  small  ravine  called  Wady  Boni 
Hemid.     South  of  t^e  isthmus,   nearly  opposite  to  us,  was 

'  Conpftrs  g«Mr»nr  the  dMcHntaoo  of         *  S««  AhoTC,  VoL  L  p.  60%, 
tUipwt  of  the  I>wd  8m  M  mn  from  Um        *  Sm  •bor%  VoL  I.  pp.  619,  610. 
fMTow'AiaJklj:  VoL  L  p.  601-603. 
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Wady  el-Kuneijeh  ;  wbfle  a  little  beyond  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  sea,  Wady  el-KOr&hy  issues  ftom  the  mountains,  bearing 
higher  up  the  name  of  Wady  el-Ahsy ;  this  also  occasions  a 
tract  of  yerdure  in  the  Ghdr.  Far  in  the  south,  among  the 
eastern  mountains,  Sheikh  Hussftn  thought  he  could  point  oat| 
though  somewhat  indistinctly,  the  peak  of  Mount  Hor.* 

We  descended  by  a  shorter  and  steeper  route,  and  met  the 
camels  just  as  they  also  reached  the  foot  at  3  o'clock.  Here  we 
crossed  the  bed  of  a  torrent  running  to  the  right,  c^ed  Wady 
el-JerralL  Further  down  in  the  same  direction  it  receives  an- 
other called  Wady  el-F&'iya  coming  from  the  southwest*  and 
then  turning  eastwards,  the  united  Wady  takes  the  name  d- 
Muhauwat,  and  finds  its  way  down  to  the  sea  at  the  north  end 
of  XTsdum.  We  now  kept  on  southeast  across  the  tract  of  deso- 
late chalky  hills  aboye  described,  mostly  along  a  winding  yalley. 
Nowhere  had  we  seen  a  more  hideous  desert.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  ride  we  came  out  at  5.50  upon  the  brow  of  the 
second  descent.  Here  is  another  steep  rocky  declivity,  also  of 
not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  The  path  keeps 
mostly  along  a  ravine  in  the  rock ;  and  in  the  lower  part  is 
quite  steep,  though  not  particularly  difficult.  The  ravine  is 
the  head  of  Wady  ez-Zuweirah,  which  here  runs  off  directly 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  the  forma- 
tion of  limestone  and  chalk,  through  which  we  had  passed,  gives 
way  to  a  soft  chalk  or  whitish  indurated  marl,  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers, washed  by  the  rains  into  pilasters  and  other  fantastic  shapes. 
At  the  very  bottom,  which  we  reached  at  6.40,  just  where  the 
Wady  runs  off  apparently  on  a  level  towards  the  sea,  stands  a 
small  Saracenic  fort,  on  an  isolated  cliff  of  this  chalky  earth,  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  broken  off  with  the  hands.  It  is  entirely 
surrounded  and  overlooked  by  other  similar  chalky  cliffs  of  much 
greater  elevation.  The  Wady  is  here  narrow  ;  and  in  the  per- 
pendicular wall  nearly  overagainst  the  fort,  a  chamber  with  loop 
holes  is  excavated  in  the  soft  rock  at  some  height  above  the 
ground.  Near  by  are  two  reservoirs  built  up  of  stone,  and  a 
cistern,  all  now  dry  ;  but  our  Arabs  said  there  was  rain  water  in 
a  ravine  higher  up.  This  spot  is  ez-Zuweirah  ;  in  distinction 
from  which  the  other  is  called  "  the  Upper." 

We  now  followed  down  Wady  ez-Zuweirah.     Through  its 

*  From  this  high  point  at  es-Zaweirah  E.    Peak  in  moontoins  of  Moab  teen  finom 

ol-Fdka,  the  varioos  places  visible  bore  as  Hebron  S.  62°  £.     Southeast  corner  of  tho 

follows :  Encampment  of  the  JehAlin  N.  Dead  Sea  S.  44°  E.    Southeast  angle  of 

26°  W.    TeU  et-Tawftneh  near  Main  N.  Usdum  S.  41°   E.    Mouth  of  Wody  el- 

10°  W.  North  end  of  the  peninsula  N.  70°  K&rahy  S.  40°  E.    Mount  Hor  about  a 

E.    Mouth  of  Wady  Beni  Hem&d  N.  82°  Tlio  lower  pass  of  ez-Zuweirah  before  us 

K.    Nortli  side  of  Isthmus  and  mouth  of  bore  S.  46°  £. 

Wady  Kerak  N.  86°  E.    SouUi  end  of  pe-        *  We  passed  near  the  head  of  Wady  el* 

musula  and  south  side  of  Isthmus  S.  78**  F&*iya  on  our  return ;  see  under  June  Sd. 
U,  470,477 
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narrow  opening  wo  could  look  out  upon  the  §ea  and  eastern 
mountains,  on  which  the  setting  sun  just  now  threw  its  beams, 
tinging  their  naked  sides  with  crimson  hues.  At  length  at  6.50 
we  turned  aside  into  a  narrow  ravine^  caUed  Wady  en-Nejd, 
coming;  in  from  the  left ;  and  encamped  for  the  night  in  one  of 
the  wildest  spots  we  had  yet  visitedy  shut  in  on  everj  side  by 
whitish  perpendicular  cliffs  of  indurated  marL  Our  guides 
sought  this  retreat,  in  order  that  our  tent  and  fire  might  escape 
notice,  should  there  be  any  strangers  passing  along  tUs  way. — 
We  here  again  encountered  the  cumate  of  uie  Ghdr  and  Dead 
8ea ;  the  thermometer  which  at  sunrise  had  stood  at  52^,  being 
now  at  80^  F. 

This  double  pass  of  ez-Zuweirah,  which  we  had  now  de- 
scended, was  first  visited  in  modem  times  by  Beetsen  in  A.  D. 
1806,  who  ascended  it  on  his  way  from  Kerak  around  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Bea  to  Jerusalem,  though  he  does  not  name  it* 
In  A.  D.  1818,  Irby  and  Mangles  with  their  party  passed  on 
this  route  from  Hebron  to  Eemk ;  and  describe  the  pass  and 
fort,  which  they  call  '^  el-2iOwar."*  Since  that  time  until  this 
year,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had  been  yisited  by  any  traveller. 
It  must  of  course  have  been  the  road,  by  which  Ibrahim  Pasha 
and  his  troops  passed  from  Hebron  to  TOfUeh  and  Eerak  in 
A.  D.  1834. 

With  our  guides  of  the  Jeh&Un  we  were  better  pleased  than 
we  had  anticipated.  From  M.  de  Bertou,  who  had  made  the 
journey  with  tlicm  a  few  weeks  before,  we  had  heard  only  com- 
plaints of  their  unaccommodating  spirit  and  extortions  ;  so  that, 
although  our  previous  experience  had  already  taught  us  to  lay 
the  fault  chiefly  at  his  own  door,  yet  we  had  not  expected  to 
avoid  petty  vexations  and  a  general  want  of  fidelity.  In  all 
this  we  were  favourably  disappointed  ;  althoiigh  the  strong  pre- 
judice which  we  found  among  the  tribe  against  that  traveller, 
with  whom  it  seems  they  had  been  throughout  on  ill  terms,  did 
not  fiiil  at  first  to  operate  also  to  our  disadvantage.  Finding 
that  my  companion  was  at  home  in  their  language  and  customs, 
and  that  we  were  disposed  to  treat  them  as  men,  and  not  as 
slav^  their  jealousy  and  reserve  soon  wore  off  in  a  degree.  Yet 
they  were  never  so  active  and  obliging,  nor  so  communicative, 
as  our  good  Tawarah  ;  and  Sheikh  Ilura&n  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Tuweileb  or  Beshftrah,  in  point  of  good  sense  or 
general  information.  One  of  the  men,  Muhammed,  was  a 
clownigh  buffoon.  Indeed,  tliey  seemed  both  phjrsically  and 
mentally  to  be  a  heavier-moulded  race  than  the  Tawarali. 
Their  camels  were  much  superior  to  those  of  the  peninsula. 

'  Z«rh*8  MomU.  Corrrpp.   XVUI.   pp.        *  Trmrvli  pp.  860,  861.   [107.]     LtA 
W,  48S.    lUiieii  I.  p.  429.  onkr  lU/  lOcb. 
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Our  attendants  of  the  Haweit&t  proved  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  south  of  Wady  Milsa ;  they  were  at  first 
reserved  ;  but  the  Mndness  and  conversation  of  my  companion 
soon  dissipated  their  jealousy,  and  in  some  degree  won  their  con- 
fidence. One  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  was  fond 
of  talking,  and  exhibited  more  shrewdness  of  mind  than  any  of 
our  Arab  companions. 

Tuesday f  may  29th,  We  set  off  without  breakfasting,  ten 
minutes  before  5  o'clock ;  and  after  returning  from  the  side  val- 
ley en-Nejd,  followed  down  Wady  ez-Zuweiiah  running  south- 
east, still  narrow,  rugged,  and  shut  in  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
marl,  in  horizontal  layers  of  unequal  hardness.  The  path  lies 
most  of  the  way  along  the  bed  of  the  Wady ;  yet  at  one  place 
the  latter  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  south,  while  the  road  as- 
cends and  crosses  the  rocky  intermediate  point.  Here  was  the 
last  descent  towards  the  shore  ;  and  just  as  we  reached  it  at  5^ 
o'clock,  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains.  As  we  looked 
down  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  vallev,  the  calm  glassy 
waters  of  t&  lake  became  liquid  gold ;  and  the  verdant  shrubis 
upon  the  shore,  tinged  with  sunny  hues,  gave  for  the  moment 
an  impression  of  beauty  to  a  scene  in  itiself  stem  and  desolate 
as  death.  Ten  minutes  later  we  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  upon  the  plain  along  the  shore,  here  of  considerable 
breadth,  full  of  slmibs  with  Seyfil  and  TQrffi  trees,  which  we 
also  found  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  higher  up.^  Just  at 
the  right  comes  in  Wady  el-Muhauwat  from  the  southwest 
along  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  having  found  its  way  down  through 
the  mountains  fix>m  the  higher  tract  above  ;  it  is  here  broad  and 
full  of  the  like  bushes  and  trees ;  and  separates  the  north  end 
of  Usdum  fix>m*the  regular  clifis  of  the  coast.* 

As  we  now  took  leave  of  ez-Zuweirah,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  neither  this  name,  nor  the  site,  has  any  relation  to 
the  ancient  Zoar ;  although  a  partial  resemblance  in  the  name, 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  Hebrew  Zoar  contains  the  let- 
ter 'Ain,  which  never  falls  away  from  the  middle  of  a  word ; 
and  accordingly  Abulfeda  and  others  write  that  name  repeatedly 
Zoghar,  and  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  their  day.'  The  city  of 
Zoar  too  lay  in  sight  of  Sodom,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain,  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  the  same  destruction  which  overtook  the  other 
cities ;  and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  it  liad  a  Roman  gar- 
rison and  many  inhabitants.^     But  the  present  ez-Zuweirah, 

'  Irbj  and  Mangles  mention  here  olflo  across  the  sea  and  soath  of  the  isthmos, 

the  Ddm  or  N&bk ;  p.  861.  [107.]  S.  80"  £. 

*  From  the  mouth  of  Wady  ez-Znweirah,        *  Abulfod.  Tab.  Srr.  ed.  Kdhlerpp.8, 

the  southwest  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  9,  11,  12,  eta    Ibn  el-Wurdi  ibid.  p.  178. 

ashore  seen,  bore  N.  80''  E.    Jcbel  Jil'M  Sooabovo,  Vol.  L  p.  255,  n.  2. 
neare8-SaltN.24''E.    Wudy  ol-Kuueiyuh,        *  C<cu.  10,  19-21.     llieron.  Onom.  art. 

ji.  479,  480 
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taking  even  the  lower,  (for  the  upper  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) lies  more  than  half  an  hour  distant  from  anj  part  of  the  sea 
or  plain  ;  is  entirely  shut  in  by  mountains,  so  as  to  be  nowhere 
Tisible  from  the  plain  ;  and  exhibits  no  trace  of  any  dwellings, 
except  the  small  modem  Saracenic  fort.  Nor  is  there  elsewhere 
in  the  Wady,  or  at  its  mouth,  the  slightest  Testige  of  any  for- 
mer site.  Further,  there  b  decisive  historical  testimony,  that 
the  ancient  Zoar  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Moab.  I  am  therefore  disposed,  Vith  Irby  and  Msnirlcs, 
to  assign  its  position  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kerak,  wLero 
the  latter  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula.  In 
that  spot  these  travellers  found  the  traces  of  an  extensive  an- 
cient site.* 

Our  course  now  became  about  S.  by  E.  and  led  us  across  the 
broad  plain,  somewhat  inclining  towaids  the  sea,  formed  by  the 
Wad^  el-Muhauwat,  and  thickly  covered  with  buidies  and  trees  as 
described  above.  By  looking  up  this  Wady  we  could  perceive  that 
Usdum  is  only  a  narrow  ridjze,  like  a  hu^  windrow  ;  while  the 
tract  lying  between  it  and  the  western  cliffs,  from  which  we  had 
descended,  is  filled  out  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridges  of 
chalky  limestone,  like  those  of  the  higher  tract  we  had  traversed 
yesterday.  We  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Usdum  at 
5.50  ;  this  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  the 
space  is  covered  with  shrubs ;  but  the  flat  shore  soon  trends 
towards  it,  and  becomes  narrower  and  wholly  desert*  All  our 
present  Arab  guides  gave  to  the  mountain  the  name  of  Elhashm 
Usdum ;  the  former  word  signifying  ''  cartilage  of  the  nose."' 
The  road  continues  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  here  run- 
ning towards  the  S.  8.  E.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Sheikh 
Hussin  gave  us  the  information,  which  I  have  elsewhere  related, 
respecting  the  appearance  of  bitumen  in  the  lake,  and  as  to  the 
ford  from  this  part  of  the  western  shore  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  peninsula,  oy  which  he  himself  had  once  passed.^ 

At  6.10  a  heap  of  stones  lay  between  us  and  the  shore,  called 
Um  ZOghaL'     Beyond  this,  the  ridge  of  Usdum  begins  to  exhi- 

BmlSf  **  babiftoribm  qooqoe  proprfit  fr»-  %ui  dA%  of  the  ma  ;  wImb  his  aaliqiiAriMi 

i|MMtHuf.*  ftppeCile  hmd  beooni«  thmrpmrnd.   Etwi  then 

■  TrmvtU  p.  44S.  [ISA.]    See  the  hb-  he  did  not  cloeflj  ezamtiie  them.     And  m 

lorkal  uotiom  and  anment  tetHmotiM»t  re-  there  are  other  inetance«»  In  which  I  am 


;  Zo«r  in  Note  XXXV,  end  of  the  fore  that  If.  De  Saokjr  waa  miitaken,  » 

^  here  I  moat  prefer  to  rett  apoo  the  w^- 

It  Li  here,  oo  and  aroand  the  nnrtliem  tire  teetimonjr  of  the  lieen-nghtrd  tratel- 

fad  of  the  moantain,  that  M.  I)e  Saulcj  len  abore  named,  confirmed  ae  it  wae  hj 

fwporta  the  eztemive  mine  of   Sodom:  oor  own  experience. 
Narrmt  I.  p.  C2S  eq.     Sectsen,  Irbjr  and         '  Sco  mure  on  the  name  and  character 

Mnnglaa  and  Legh,  aa  well  at  oureclTe^  of  thif  mountain.  Vol.  I.  pu  503,  n.  1. 
fttmi  OT«r  the  aanie  f^round ;    but  eaw         *  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  621,  623. 
■oHOm  of  the  liind.     M.  De  Saalry  no-         *  Thb  is  the  TeU  el-MaogiU  of  See«a«i; 

tiead  the  mine  oolj  on  his  rrtnm  frvtn  tlie  Zach's  Mou.  Curr.  XVII.  p.  140  ;  cooif^. 
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bit  more  diBtinctlj  its  peculiar  fonnaiion ;  the  main  body  o^ 
the  fHOuniam  b^img  a  solid  mass  of  rodt  saU.  The  ridge  is  m 
general  yery  uneyen  and  rugged,  yaiying  fiom  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  hei^t.  It  is  indeed  coyered  with 
layers  of  chalky  limestone  or  mari,  so  as  to  present  chiefly  the 
appearance  of  ocmmKHi  earth  or  rock ;  yet  the  mass  of  salt 
yery  often  breaks  out,  and  appears  on  the  sides  in  precipices 
forty  or  fifty  feet  hi^  and  seyeral  hundred  feet  in  length,  mere 
orystalUied  fossil  salt  We  could  at  first  hardly  belieye  our  eyes ; 
until  we  had  seyeral  times  approached  the  precipices,  and  brol^n 
off  pieces  to  satisfy  ourselyes,  both  by  the  touch  and  taste. 
The  salt,  where  thus  exposed,  is  eyery  where  more  or  less  fiur- 
rowed  by  the  rains.  As  we  adyanced,  large  lumps  and  masses 
broken  off  from  aboye,  lay  like  rocks  along  the  shore,  or  were 
ikllen  down  as  ddnis.  The  yery  stones  beneath  our  feet  were 
wholly  of  salt  This  continued  to  be  the  character  of  tibe 
mountain,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  throughout  its  whole 
length  ;  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  hours  or  fiye  geographical 
miles.  The  Arabs  a£Srmed,  that  the  western  side  of  the  ridge 
exhibit^  similar  appearances.  The  lumps  of  salt  are  not  trans- 
parent, but  present  a  dark  appearance  ;  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  large  quantities  of  mineral  salt,  which  we  afterwards  saw 
at  Yama  and  in  the  towns  along  the  lower  Danube,  the  produce 
of  the  salt  mines  of  those  r^ons: 

The  existence  here  of  this  immense  mass  of  fossil  salt,  which, 
according  to  the  latest  geological  yiews,  is  a  frequent  accompa* 
niment  of  yolcanic  action,  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  excessiye 
Baltness  of  ihe  Dead  Sea.  At  this  time,  the  waters  of  the  lake 
did  not  indeed  wash  the  base  of  the  mountain,  though  they  ap* 
)>oar  to  do  so  on  some  occasions  ;  but  the  rains  of  winter,  and 
the  streamlets  which  we  still  found  running  to  the  sea,  would 
naturally  cany  into  it,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  sufficiency  of  salt 
to  produce  most  of  the  phenomena.' 

XYllI.  |v  487.     RalMn  11.  p.  258,  858;  cryrtaUized  Bait  U  met  with  higher  than 

(Huujk,  I,  p.  488.     This  artifioial  heap  of  a  hundred    feet  ahove   the  adjacent  aea. 

»I(U)M  (A^imAau/m  of  Seetzen)  M.  De  The  fiioe  of  the  mountain  Im  curioujdy  f\ir- 

HauU>y  al  oiioa  aialta  into  *'  a  hoilding  rowed  into  a  great  numher  of  tent-ihapod 

whioh  waa  auolentlj  a  part  of  Sodom ;  *  or  conical  knolU ;   and  sometimes  these 

Narral,  I,  p.  SN)0  sq.  tpnrs  take  the  form  of  detached  pillars. 

*  AiH)urJtng  to  an  analysis  by  ProC  Rose  During  the  rainy  season  the  process  of  for- 

of  IWrltu,  tibe  salt  of  this  mountain  oon-  mation  and  destruction  is  continually  go- 

ImIiis  110  peculiar  inffredients,  and  especial-  ing  on.     One  of  these  pillars  is  described 

'  f  no  Uromtum.    It  would  seem,  there-  by  Lieut  Lynch ;  it  was  forty  feet  high, 

trsi  tliat  the  wators  of  the  sea  must  some-  and  its  base  was  forty  to  sixty  feet  above 

where  oomo  in  oontaot  with  other  mineral  the  sea ;  while  a  prop  or  buttress  connected 

liiassML    See  above,  Vol.  L  pp.  514,  515. —  it  with  the  mountain  back.     It  was  not 

(>lh<ir  analyses  of  the  salt,  see  in  Anderson's  visible  trom  the   shore.     See   Geol.  Re.< 

U«ul.  lioport^  p.  181.  Dr  Anderson  remarics,  port,  pp.  181,  183.    Lynoh's  Narrative  p. 

that  only  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  moon-  807.    Comp.  De  Saulcy  Narrat.  L  p.  521. 
lain  Is  oomposod  of  rock  salt;  and  that  no 
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Tho  position  of  this  mountain  at  tho  south  end  of  tbe  sea, 
enables  ns  also  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  ''  Yallej  of  Salt " 
mentioned  in  Scriptorc  ;  where  the  Hebrews  under  DaTid,  and 
again  under  Amaziah,  gaoned  decisiTe  Tictories  over  Edom.  This 
Tallcj  could  well  have  been  no  other  than  the  Ghdr  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  adjacent  to  the  mountain  of  salt ;  it  separates  indeed 
the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  and  Edom.*  Somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  laj  also  probably  the  ''  City  of  Salt,"  enumerated 
along  with  En-godi  as  in  the  desert  of  Judah.* 

This  very  remarkable  mountain  appeals  not  to  be  directly 
mentioned,  either  in  Scripture,  nor  by  Josephus  or  any  other  an- 
cient writer.  Yet  Galen  may  not  improbably  allude  to  it,  when 
in  speaking  of  the  salt  mtbered  around  the  Dead  Sea,  he  re- 
marKs,  that  it  is  called  ''Sodom  salt/'  from  the  mountains  named 
Sodom  adjacent  to  the  lake.*  In  this  ancient  appellation,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  lies  probably  the  origm  of  the  present 
name,  Usdum.*  So  suo^gular  a  feature  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crusaders,  in  their  occasional  expeditions  through  this 
legion  ;  and  the  earliest  direct  notice  of  the  mountain  seems  to 
be  that  of  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  who  accompanied  Baldwin  I. 
around  the  south  end  of  the  sea  in  A.  D.  1100.  He  describes 
the  mountdn  accurately ;  and  holds  it  to  be  the  source  of  tho 
saltnesB  of  the  sea."  His  account  has  probably  been  since  regard- 
ed as  a  &ble ;  for  the  mountain,  like  the  whole  tract  around, 
was  again  forgotten,  and  remained  unexplored  for  many  centuries. 
Seetzcn  in  A.  D.  1806  was  the  first  to  raise  the  veil  of  darkness 
from  the  region  ;  ho  mentions  the  mountain  as  being  nearly  threo 
hours  in  length,  and  containing  many  layers  of  crystallized  rock 
salt.*  Irhy  and  Mangles  wi&  their  party  followed  in  A.  D. 
1818 ;  and  also  speak  of  the  mountain  and  its  strata  of  salt' 

*  9  Smb.  8,  \^.  1  Chr.  IR,  12.  8  K.  *  Fokrher  Caniot.  25,  in  G«tU  FM  p. 
14,  7.  TIm  fim  two  pMMge*  erVfeotlj  406,  **  JaxU  qii«in  Uctiin,  rel  Mare  illod 
ffufcr  to  the  mido  eT«nt ;  but  that  in  Sam-  Mortunm,  extat  moot  vnas  rimilitar  talma, 
mA  rtads  **  SjriaDS  **  (Q")il),  whflo  that  in  ooo  tamon  totas  ted  k>calita>r,  eonttasw  vt 
Clm»klMwadt"Edomiti-(onsi).    Tho  P^  durWmoi,  ot  fdtM  liBiilUiiiM ; 

1  and  •^.     Tht  cnuaHen  knew  the  Gh«^f  437      ^i^^  i  p  42(1.                  "^    ^ 

la  thU  part  aa  Fa/Zit  lUuMru ;  Wia  Tyr.  '  Trareli  p,  8«2.  [  107.1    So  too  Legh  : 

*^*'  '*Ak>ng  th«»  foot  of  Iha  high  moantain- 

Jodu  16,  G 1. 62.  ridge,  whom  »Hee  were  anoietimee  formed 

nfe#«yef«^e*n  r  a^evt  [reirt  £A«if]  of  pare  rock-ealt,  fragmenta  of  which  had 

ttMtpwli  A»i  Tw»  «f ^x^'^**'  ^ki^  A//un|r  rolled  down,  or  were  tcwi  hanghig  in  other 

Jf«r.  i  mmkfWm  lOfuu     Galm  de  SimpL  placot  a«  fUUctitet  from  the  perpcndim. 

•rdk.  Facolt  IV.  19.     Roland  PaUnC  p.  I^r  lectiont  of  the  rock.*     Mmj  1 1th.  Bihl 

»^^       .  Hr|»o*.  Oct  \M\  p.  S25. 

•  See  abore.  Vol  I.  p   r.02.  *                         ^ 
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From  that  time  to  the  present  year,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  re- 
gion had  been  visited  by  any  traveller.' 

As  we  thus  travelled  along  the  strand,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  bathing  again  in  the  Dead  Sea,  which  detained  us  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  bottom  was  here  of  sand,  and  the  water  so  shallow, 
that  although  I  waded  out  some  twenty  rods,  it  reached  little 
more  than  half  way  to  the  knee.  It  left  behind  the  same  oOy 
feeling  as  formerly  ;  but  no  deposit  of  salt  upon  the  skin. 

We  came  at  VJ  o'clock  to  a  cavern  in  the  mountain,  of 
which  our  Arabs  had  often  spoken.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  beneath  a  precipice  of  salt.  The  mouth  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar form,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
Here  we  stopped  forty  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  interior,  of  the  cavern.  This  soon  becomes  merely  a 
small  irregular  gallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  with  a  water-course 
at  the  bottom,  in  which  water  was  in  some  places  still  trickling. 
We  followed  this  gallery  with  lights,  and  with  some  difficulty, 
for  three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  to 
a  point  where  it  branches  off  into  two  smaller  fissures  ;  and  then 
returned.  For  this  whole  distance,  the  sides  and  roof  and  floor 
of  the  cavern  are  solid  salt ;  dirty  indeed,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  dust  and  earth  ;  but  along  the  water-course  it  was  easy  to 
remark  the  pure  crystallized  rock,  as  worn  away  by  the  torrent, 
which  at  times  evidently  rushes  violently  through  the  cavern. 

As  we  approached  the  cave,  it  had  been  reported  by  the 
scouts,  of  whom  we  had  always  one  or  more  ahead,  that  a  troop 
of  riders  was  seen  coming  along  the  southern  end  of  the  sea. 
As  we  came  out  from  the  interior,  the  report  had  become  more 
distinct.  All  was  now  alarm  and  busflo  ;  the  guns  were  primed, 
and  preparation  made  to  meet  an  enemy.  The  distance  did  not 
allow  the  scouts  at  first  to  distinguish  the  number  of  men,  nor 
the  animals  on  which  they  were  riding ;  but  it  was  concluded, 
that  if  they  were  horsemen,  they  were  certainly  a  Ghiizu  or 
marauding  party  of  their  enemies.  It  was  determined,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  abandon  our  strong  position  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  ;  and  Sheikh  Huss&n  himself  went  forward  to  reconnoitre 

'  Naa  in  1674  relates,  that  at  Damaa-  and  the  water  b  only  mid-leff  deep,  at 
CUB  he  met  Daniel,  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  who  least  on  the  east  side ;  and  that  here  is 
had  once  made  the  tonr  of  the  whole  another  small  round,  or  rather  oval  lake, 
Dead  Sea.  Daniel  reported,  that  on  the  bounded  by  the  plains  and  salt  mountains 
west  side  of  the  lake,  he  found  a  tree  with  just  mentioned.  Now  all  this  is  founded 
apples  of  Sodom  like  lemons  (doubtless  the  more  or  less  in  truth ;  but  when  the  abbot 
*Osher)  ;  that  the  south  end  of  the  sea  is  (or  Nan)  goes  on  to  say,  that  along  the 
not  pointed,  but  round ;  that  at  this  end  eastern  siSo  of  the  lake  there  are  rich 
a  strfim  flows  into  it  from  the  southeast  plains  with  villages  and  churches  and  some 
called  Saphia  ;  that  here  too  and  further  Christians,  it  is  plain  that  he  or  his  re- 
north  are  vast  plains  and  salt  mountains ;  porter  is  speaking  at  random.  Indeed,  the 
tliat  the  sea  towards  the  south  end  is  cut  whole  account  is  too  indefinite,  ever  to  have 
in  two,  so  that  it  con  be  forded  in  summer,  gained  credit     See  Nau's  Voyage  p.  680. 
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and  hold  a  parley.  But  ho  soon  ascertained,  that  the  dreaded 
troop  of  marauders  consisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  with  two  or 
three  men  on  donkeys.  All  alarm  now  vanished,  and  we  set  for- 
ward at  8.10,  still  proceeding  along  the  strand. 

As  we  advanceu,  the  approaching  party  had  tamed  the  comer 
of  the  sea,  and  we  met  them  on  the  western  shore.  They  proved 
to  be  a  Oaza  merchant,  who  had  been  buying  sheep  and  butter 
at  Kerak,  and  was  now  returning  home  with  his  purchases,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  men  from  Kerak«*  The  tables  wero 
now  turned.  Our  Arabs  thus  finding  themselves  to  be  the  stronf^r 
party,  were  willing  to  make  a  show  of  their  power,  and  reqmto 
npon  the  poor  strangers  a  little  of  the  alarm  they  had  themselves 
at  first  felt.  They  therefore,  wliile  we  were  somewhat  in  advance, 
drew  up  in  a  line,  and  approached  tlie  strangers  with  menacing 
gestures ;  and  even  Komeh  was  unwise  enough  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  assume  a  similar  mien.  But  it  turned  out, 
that  what  the  rest  had  intended  as  a  jest,  our  five  HaweitAt  had 
meant  in  earnest.  Their  tribe,  it  seems,  being  tit  open  war  with 
the  people  of  Kerok,  they  ran  forward  with  afl  speed,  and  before 
we  could  believe  our  own  eyes,  they  were  actually  robbing^  tho 
other  party  I  One  seized  a  lamb,  another  a  pistol,  a  third  a 
cloak,  and  a  fourth  two  small  skins  of  Kerak  butter.  The  in- 
jured party  of  course  appealed  to  us  for  restitution ;  but  wo 
coaU  only  threaten  the  miscreants  to  dismiss  them  immediately 
without  paying  them  a  para  for  their  services,  unless  they  gavo 
back  the  articfes.  The  old  man,  who  had  taken  the  pistol,  now 
appealed  to  us  with  all  the  eloquence  of  conscious  integrity  ;  ho 
said,  the  men  of  Kerok  were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  acting 
lawnilly,  and  doing  to  them  only  what  they  would  do  to  him  in 
like  circumstances.  My  companion,  not  professing  to  be  a  judge 
of  Bedawin  law,  replied,  that  while  he  was  in  our  service  ho 
roust  be  governed  by  our  laws ;  when  he  was  in  the  desert,  ho 
might  act  as  a  Bedawy.  With  much  difficulty,  and  after  great 
exertion  on  the  part  of  our  resolute  Komeh,  (who  seemed  desir- 
ous to  make  good  his  oversight,)  they  were  constrained  to  restore, 
as  we  8upposc<l,  every  thing.  Yet  it  turned  out  aftcrwanls,  that 
they  had  contrived  to  retain  a  skin  of  butter.  Thus  instead  of 
being  robbed,  we  ourselves  might  be  said  to  have  turned  rob- 
bers. 

We  reached  the  southwest  comer  of  the  sea  at  SJ  o'clock  ; 
the  shore  being  all  the  way  8trcwo<l  with  blocks  of  salt,  the  de- 
bris of  the  mountain  al>ove.  At  the  same  point  is  also  the  south- 
cast  end  or  angle  of  Usdum,  as  seen  from  'Ain  Jidy  ;  here  the 

*  Kank  was  fomierly  c«lchrmte<]  for  iti     in  hit  dmy  it  wu  coniidered  diM^;nc^vl  to 
WMvr,  which  wm  made  and  conimmcd  in     mW  it     Traveb  p.  SSft. 
^wl  q«aBtiU««.     Bnrckhardt  reUtr*,  that 
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riil({0  tremla  off  southwest,  extending  in  that  direction  for  a  oon- 
siiiomblo  distance  ftirther.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  and  Ohdr,  at 
this  }H>int»  is  probably  lees  than  two  thirds  of  its  width  at  'Ain 
Jidy»  }>orhaps  five  or  six  geogiaphical  miles.  ^ 

The  south  end  of  the  sea  is  eveiywhere  very  shallow ;  and 
many  little  shoals  and  sand  banks  run  out  into  it  firom  the  shores. 
From  the  line  of  water  southwards,  a  large  tract  of  low  naked 
ilatsi  iu  siuue  parts  a  mere  salt  marsh,  extends  up  for  seveial 
iiiiliHii  ov^r  which  the  sea  rises  and  covers  it  when  full  Traces 
i^r  th0  high-water  line,  marked  with  drift  wood,  are  found  at  a 

I[rtmi  distance  fVirther  south.  This  naked  tract  of  flats  lies  chiefly 
n  th0  iniildle  ot  the  OhAr  and  further  west ;  indeed  all  the  western 
iiarii  iiuite  to  the  base  of  Usdum,  is  wholly  without  veeetation. 
Tlmuigh  the  midst  of  it,  in  various  places,  large  sluggi^  drains 
¥fvr0  si>0U  wiiulin^  their  way  towards  the  sea.' 

*riie  iHWteru  side  of  the  Ghdr  presented  a  different  appear- 
HiuH».  Ilore.  not  fiur  south  of  the  comer  of  the  sea,  comes  in  the 
Wmly  t»l-KArAhy,  which  higher  up  in  the  mountains  is  called 
VVudy  tiUAhsy.*  Further  south  is  also  Wady  et-Tnffleh ;  and 
still  Ih»y\uu(  is  another,  called  Wady  Oh&rundel.  The  two  for- 
u\Pt^  likt)  Wady  Kerak,  have  in  them  never  failing  streams. 

t\\^  tract  watered  by  the  Kfir&hy,  where  it  issues  from  the 
mouutatiis,  is  called  Ghdr  es-S&fieh  ;  and  is  cultivated  for  wheat, 
ikarluYi  Uhurah,  and  tobacco,  by  the  Ohaw&rineh.  These  people 
at  Haheh,  like  tlie  inhabitants  of  modem  Jericho,  are  a  feeble 
laite.  who  alone  can  live  here  on  account  of  the  fevers  which 
|iri)vuil.  Our  Arabs  said  of  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  reck- 
4kiuHl  oither  as  Bedu,  nor  as  Hfidr,  nor  as  'Abid  (slaves).  They 
live  iu  i>abin8  of  reeds  or  canes  ;  and  are  much  oppressed  by  the 
tt](  tortious  of  the  Bedawlnof  the  mountains.  They  were  said 
to  nmulior  about  fifty  men.  The  Wady  et-Tflflleh  in  like  man- 
ner waters  a  tract  at  its  mouth,  called  Felfeh ;  which  is  ako 
oultivated  bv  the  Qhaw&rineh  of  S&fieh. 

The  FellAhln  do  not  here  come  down  from  the  mountains,  as 
at  Jeriolio,  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  valley.     The  tract  on  the 

*  Kixun  ihU  tpot  at  the  loathwett  cor-  *  This  is  the  Wadj  el-Ahsa  of  Bnrok- 
iiaf  uf  t)ia  aea,  I  took  tlie  following  bear-  hardt,  soath  of  KhaocSreh,  separating  the 
lim«  I  Suuthern  sliore  of  the  tea  rana  due  district  of  Kerak  from  Jebfil;  TraTcU  pp. 
|\:.  HAS  el  Meraed  at  'Ain  Jidv  N.  8**  E.  400,  401.  Seetxen  writes  it  incorrectly 
U4«  el  Keihkhah  N.  18*  £.  Western  ex-  Wady  al-Hdssn;  Zach*s  MonaU.  Correro. 
liitiiiUy  of  the  peninsula,  as  here  seen,  N.  XVIII.  p.  486.  Irby  and  Mangles  have  in 
MP  K.  like  manner  at  first  el-Hassan,  TraveU  pp. 

*  Ul\y  and  Mangles,  in  travelling  along  855,  878,  874 ;  bnt  on  their  return  they 
Ihe  sMUth  end  of  the  sea,  passed  six  drains  write  only  el-Ahsa,  p.  444.  Legh  writes 
Uiluie  uiuulug  to  the  stream  of  the  KurTihy  el-Hoesan ;  though  in  tlio.  mountains  he 
Mime  wet,  others  dry.  These  had  a  speaks  of  the  some  Wady  under  the  name 
•M«mtf  marshy  smell,  similar  to  what  is  Elbsor;  May  10th  and  IDth. — We  inquired 

ImuHtivuUle  on  muddy  flats  in  salt-water  often  and  veiy  particularly,  but  could  hear 

imU»ura     Travels  p.  854.  [108.]  only  the  name  el-Alisy. 
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penmmila  at  the  month  of  Wady  Kerak  called  OhAr  el-Mesra'ah^ 
with  the  Tillage  of  OhawArineh  who  till  it,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed* They  were  said  to  be  fewer  than  those  of  BAfiek 
Many  of  them,  haying  fied  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Arabs 
around  Kerak,  were  now  dwelling  in  the  Ghdr  of  the  'AdwAn 
opposite  JerichOy  aroond  Nimrln  and  BAmeh  in  Wady  HesbAn. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Ohdr,  as  thus  described  and  seen 
from  the  spot  where  we  now  stobd,  is  covered  with  shrubs  and 
Terdure  like  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  middle  and  western  side.  Except  the  tracts  above 
mentioned^  the  rest  of  the  Qhdr  is  wholly  unsusoeptible  of 
cultivation.* 

But  for  usy  at  the  moment,  the  view  of  the  QhAr  which  here 

rued  to  us  towards  the  south,  had  a  still  higher  interest  At 
distance  of  nearly  three  hours,  this  view  was  now  bounded  by 
the  line  of  whitish  clifis,  which  we  had  seen  from  upper  Zuwei- 
lah,  running  off  obliquely  quite  across  the  broad  valley,  and  ap- 
parently barring  all  further  progress.  From  es-Zuweirah,  how- 
ever, we  had  been  able  to  distmguish,  that  above  and  beyond 
these  cliffs,  the  wide  plain  of  the  great  valley  continued  to  run 
on  towards  the  south  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  that 
the  cliffs  themselves  were  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  ojfmi  or 
step,  between  the  lower  Ghdr  on  the  north  and  the  higher  level 
of  Uie  more  southern  valley.'  Along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
beyond  the  naked  flats,  we  could  everywhere  perceive  a  broad 
tract  of  verdure  ;  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  mostly  cane 
brake,  growing  on  marshes  formed  by  many  brackish  springs. — 
We  now  for  the  first  time  learned  the  exact  point  of  division, 
between  the  portions  of  the  great  valley  called  el-Ghdr  and  el- 
'Arabah.  It  consists  in  this  Une  of  cliffi ;  all  the  valley  on  the 
north  as  far  as  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  forming  the  Gh6r,  while 
el-'Arabah  on  the  south  extends  quite  to  'Akabah.  Such  was 
the  testimony  of  all  our  Arabs,  both  of  the  Jeh&lin  and  Ha- 
wcitAt.« 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  the  route  of  the  few  former  travel- 
lers, who  had  passed  between  Hebron  and  Kerak  around  the 

'  8m  Abort,  VoL  L  &  62a  uid  elo««  tb«  rftllejof  el-Gh^r.— W«  w«rt 

*  Compare    geacrmUj   Um   Aoooant   oT  told  that  Um  plain  on  the  top  of  this  range 

Barckhanlt,  ppi  890,  891.     Alto  that  of  of  cliffy  continnM  tKa  wboU  waj  to  M«o- 

blnr  and  Manji^  which  b  mort  ftiU  and  ea  ['Akabah  ?]  wHhont    anj  int«niptioa 

Mntto,  pcft.  868-867.  [107-109.1  of  moonUint;*  TraTfOi  ji.    868.    ri07.] 

■  Saa  abora,  p.  108.— Irbj  and  Manglat  Thb  ii  th«  onlj  mootion  of  thva  cUA  pr»- 

mm  and  mantkn  thata  cliffy  aathej  paitad  rioot  to  oar  ridt 

■loaff  tha  ■oath  «id  of  tha  tta  :   **  Tha        *  I  tpaak  bar*  adTbedlr  ;   boeaoia  MOia 

■lata  epaat  ooniidtfably  to  tbt  •oath,  and  bava  obotra  to  giva  to  tha  aoatbarn  pait 

b  boMiJiil  at  tha  dbtaaca  of  aboat  eicbt  of  tba  mat  rall^j  tha  nama  of  Wadj  al- 

mOm,  b^  a  nudjelifl;  from  lixtj to aightj  'Akab^.     This  nana  it  notkaawa  i 

feti  fai  M%ht,  which  root  dirtctlj  aerott  tba  Araba. 

Vol.  II.— !()•  i  II  489, 490 
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south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.^  But  from  this  point  we  were  about 
to  enter  a  new  region,  and  follow  along  a  portion  of  the  great 
valley,  (no  very  extensive  one  indeed,)  into  which  until  a  few 
weelra  before,  the  foot  of  no  Frank  traveller  had  ever  penetrated. 
Thd  former  attractive  hypothesis,  which  had  been  adopted  after 
Burckhardf  s  discovery  of  this  valley,  vis.  that  the  Jordan  an- 
ciently flowed  through  its  whole  length  quite  to  the  Dead  Bea^ 
we  knew  to  be  no  longer  tenable.'  The  sagacious  doubts  or 
Letronne  upon  this  point,  founded  chiefly  on  the  direction  of 
the  side  valleys  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  as  laid  do¥m  upon 
Laborde's  map,  had  been  speedily  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  depressed  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  a  fact  in  itself  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  hypothesis  in  question.*  All  this  was  known  to  me 
before  I  left  Europe. 

We  had  further  learned  from  Lord  Prudhoe  in  Jerusalem, 
who  had  just  before  travelled  from  Suez  direct  to  Wady  MClsa 
and  thence  to  Hebron,  that  in  crossing  the  'Arabah,  his  guides 
of  the  Jeh&lhi  had  repeatedly  assured  him,  tbat  its  waters  in 
the  rainy  season  all  flowed  towards  the  north.  Such  too  was  the 
subsequent  testimony  of  M.  Bertou  ;  and  our  0¥m  Arabs,  both 
Jeh&lin  and  Haweitftt,  had  already  confirmed  the  report.  The 
main  &ct  therefore  of  a  descent  of  the  valley  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  was  already  established  ;  but  of  the  character  of  this  descent 
we  as  yet  knew  nothing.  There  were  besides  various  questione 
respecting  the  topography  of  the  region,  as  connected  with  the 
approach  of  the  Israehtes  to  Palestine,  which  we  were  desirous 
to  investigate  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonders  of  Wady  Mtisa, 
which  ever  since  the  first  report  of  them  by  Burckhaidt,  had 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  my  imagination.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
feeling  of  excited  interest,  that  we  now  set  our  &ce8  towards  the 
south  and  bent  our  way  along  the  Gh6r. 

From  this  spot  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  sea,  our 
Arabs  pointed  out  a  Wady  called  el-Jeib  in  the  distant  range  of 
cMis,  along  which  they  said  our  road  would  pass.  We  however 
could  make  out  only  a  slight  line  of  verdure ;  marking  as  we 
supposed  a  small  Wady,  by  which  we  were  to  ascend  to  the 
higher  level  of  the  great  valley  further  south.  This  point  now 
bore  about  S.  15®  W.  somewhat  east  of  the  middle  of  the  Ghdr ; 

>  Seatcen,  and  ilao  Irbj  and  Mangles  des  Savana,  Oct  1886.  p.  696  tq.    Nonr. 

and  their  party.  Annalei  dea  Voyages,  1889,  Tom  III.  p. 

*  This  hypothesis  seems  first  to  have  264. 

heen  suggested  by  CoL  Leake,  in  his  Pre-  '  See  Letronne's  paper  in  the  Journal  des 

face  to  Krddiardtrs  Travels  in  Syria  eta  Sayans  Oct   1886,  pp.  696-602.     Nonr. 

Lond.  1822.  4.    Letronne  erroneously  as-  Ann.   des    Voyages,   ibid.   p.   267  sq. — 

eribes  it  to  Ritter ;  for  although  the  latter  The  observations  of  Moore  and  Beke,  and 

roeaks  of  Uie  valley,  he  says  nothing  of  of  Schubert,  by  which  the  depression  of 

tno  Jordan;  Erdkunde  Th.  U.  pp.  217,  the  Dead  Sea  was  first  detected,  were  mada 

218.    Berl   1818.    Letronne  in  Journal  in  March  and  April  1887. 
y.  490-492 
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bat  as  the  interreniiig  tract  of  marshy  land  was  impassable  for 
the  camels,  we  were  compelled  to  keep  along  the  western  side  of 
the  OhAr,  and  thus  make  a  large  circuit 

Leaving  Hie  comer  of  the  sea,  at  8^  o'clock^  we  proceeded 
along  the  base  of  Usdum  on  a  course  at  first  southwest.  The 
ground  all  along  was  moist  and  slippery,  sticking  to  our  shoes  as 
we  walked ;  and  the  naked  tract  on  our  left  was  full  of  salt 
drains,  slu^^gish  and  dead.^  The  moimtain  continued  all  the 
way  to  exhibit  the  same  formation  ;  but  the  salt  is  here  less  ex- 
posed than  abuff  the  sea.  Lumps  of  nitre  were  scattered  along 
the  base ;  of  which  we  picked  up  several,  one  as  large  as  the 
fist  We  reached  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  at  9.&.  Here 
and  still  further  south,  we  saw  drift  wood  lying  in  lines  as  thrown 
up  by  the  sea  ;  showing  that  the  level  of  the  lake  must  some- 
tmies  be  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  at  present 
In  a  few  minutes  we  passed  a  purling  rill  of  beautifhlly  limpid 
water,  coming  down  from  near  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  it 
proved  to  be  salt  as  the  saltest  brine,  though  wiUiout  any  bitter 
taste.    Another  similar  rill  occurred  shortly  after. 

Where  the  ridffo  of  Usdum  thus  terminates,  the  low  cliffs 
and  conical  hills  of  marl,  which  we  had  seen  behind  it  from  the 
mouth  of  Wadv  ez-Zuweirah,  come  out  again  and  skirt  the 
western  side  of  the  Ghdr ;  the  regular  limestone  mountains 
Iving  still  an  hour  or  two  further  back.  This  trending  off  of 
Usdum  of  course  again  increases  the  breadth  of  the  Ghdr,  which 
is  contracted  at  the  extremity  of  the  sea ;  although  exclusive 
of  the  marl  cliffs,  it  is  here  not  so  wide  as  at  'Ain  Jidy.  We 
now  kept  along  at  the  side  of  these  hills,  on  a  seneral  course 
nearly  d.  8.  W.  Ten  minutes  from  the  end  of  Usdum,  a  scat- 
tered v^tation  aeain  commences  on  this  side  of  the  GhOr  ;  of 
which  there  had  been  no  trace  alon^  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mountain.  The  tract  towanls  the  middle  still  continued  naked. 
Small  Wadys  now  came  in  from  among  the  low  hills.  At  9.40 
a  path  was  pointed  out,  leading  up  the  western  mountains  at 
some  distance  south  of  Zuweirah  ;  it  is  called  NQkb  el-Em'as, 
from  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  further  on.  Two  other  roads 
still  further  south  were  said  to  come  down  into  the  Gh6r,  called 
el-Buweib  and  es-Suleisil ;  but  they  are  merely  Arab  paths,  not 
used  by  caravans.  By  them  the  Arabs  DhQllftm  and  Sa'idlyeh 
descend  from  the  west,  to  winter  in  the  Ghor  and  el-'Arabah. 

A  brackish  fountain  was  on  our  right  at  9.55,  called  'Ain  el- 
Beida,  with  a  few  stunted  palm  trees  and  many  canes.  The 
stream  which  fiowed  from  it  was  too  salt  for  the  camels  to  drink. 
At  10^  o'clock  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  Wady  el-Em'az,  crossed 
oar  path,  coming  down  from  the  western  mountains  ;  and  beyond 
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ity  water  waa  Bpringing  up  in  Beveral  places,  all  induded  under 
the  name  el-Beida.  Bound  about  these  wet  spots  are  cane 
brakes.  Indeed  the  tract  watered  by  all  these  fountains,  is  cot- 
ered  with  shrubs  and  bushes ;  but  it  exhibits  nowhere  arable 
soil,  and  was  now  in  many  places  white  with  salt  The  shrubs 
were  chiefly  the  Betem,  Tamarisk,  Ohdrktid,  and  the  like.  The 
Ghfirkfid  was  growing  in  abundance,  as  around  other  brackish 
fountains ;  its  red  berries  were  now  just  ripe,  sweetish  and  yet 
slijditly  acidulous  to  the  taste,  very  juicy  and  pleasant,  and  quite 
refreshing  to  the  heated  traveller.^ 

Opposite  to  this  part,  the  naked  portion  of  the  GhAr  seemed 
to  end  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  broad  tract  of  shrubs  along  the 
foot  of  the  southern  line  of  chSa.  Two  or  three  large  drains,  ap- 
parently coming  from  Wadys,  extended  fhrther  up ;  one  of  which 
was  on  our  left  and  nearly  parallel  to  our  course. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  southwest  comer  of  the  QhAr, 
where  the  chalky  hills  on  our  right  sweep  round  to  meet  the  line 
of  cliffs  on  the  south,  which  separate  the  Ghdr  and  'Arabah. 
These  latter,  as  here  seen,  appear  indeed  merely  as  an  extension 
of  the  former  towards  the  souUieast.  As  we  advanced,  the  drain 
upon  our  left  proved  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  broad  valley  en- 
tering the  Ghdr  at  its  southwest  comer,  named  Wady  el-Fikreh. 
It  comes  from  the  southwest  near  a  pass  of  the  mountains  called 
es-SOfilh ;  and  its  wide  bed,  strewed  with  stones  and  furrowed 
with  channels,  shows  that  it  occasionally  brings  down  large 
masses  of  water.  In  this  Wady,  some  hours  above  and  not  &r 
north  of  the  pass  es-Stkf&h,  there  was  said  to  be  a  fountcdn  of  the 
same  name,  with  palm  trees.'  Grossing  the  bed  of  the  Wady, 
we  came  at  11  o'clock  to  the  precipitous  cliff  on  its  eastern  side, 
which  here  forms  the  commencement  of  the  line  of  cliffs  running 
obliquely  across  the  great  valley.* 

We  now  turned  in  a  general  direction  8.  S.  E.  along  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs.  They  are  of  chalky  earth,  or  indurated  marl,  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  sides  of  the  valley  ez-Zuwei- 
rah,  and  the  conical  hills  back  of  Usdum  and  along  the  westem 
side  of  the  Ghdr.  They  vary  in  height,  in  different  parts,  from 
fifly  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  face  of  the  cliffs,  though 
very  steep,  is  not  perpendicular ;  and  they  are  much  furrowed 
by  the  rains  ;  so  that  the  upper  part  presents  a  jagged  appear- 
ance. All  along  their  base  are  fountains  of  brackish  water, 
oozing  out  and  forming  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  overgrown  wiUi 
canes  intermingled  with  shmbs  and  trees.     Tamarisks  and  the 

>  Seea  deMription  of  the  Qh&rk&d,  VoL  '  From  this  point  ihe  eastern  angle  of 

L  n.  66.  the  ridge  Usdom,  at  the  southwestern  oor- 

*  We  saw  this  Wady  higher  np  on  our  ner  of  the  sea,  bore  N.  88"  £. 
retam,  June  2d. 
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Nabk  were  fiequent ;  and  oocmaooally  there  was  a  siantad  palm. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  naked  stripe  akxi^  biackidi  diaine, 
the  whde  breadth  of  the  OhAr  was  here  occopied  with  this  qpe- 
des  of  Terdore.  Around  these  and  all  the  other  fountains  we 
pMsed  in  the  QhAr,  were  many  tracks  of  wild  swine  ;  thej  were 
said  to  abound  in  the  region,  thov^  we  saw  none. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  Teiy  base  of  the  cfifi,  between  them 
and  the  jong^, abore  the  foontains,  in  order  toaToid  the  marshy 
groond.  One  of  the  foontains,  to  which  we  came  at  11}  o'ckxJc, 
sends  forth  a  fine  gnslung  stream  of  limpid  water,  Tery  nearly 
p«ire,  or  at  least  onty  sliriitly  brackish.  A  broad  tract  of  jnn|^ 
lies  below.  It  is  calledT^Lin  el-'Arte,  <<  the  Bride's  Fonntain." 
and  gives  its  name  to  all  the  others.  Here  we  halted  for  nearly 
two  boars,  for  rest,  and  in  order  to  fill  the  water-skins  for  the  day 
and  night  We  soo^t  the  shade  of  the  boshes ;  but  found  the 
heat  very  oppressiTe ;  the  thermometer  standing  at  92^  F.  In- 
deed we  were  now  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  scorching 
climate  ol  the  GhAr.' 

Here  we  could  see  the  Wady  GhOUHndel  already  mentioned, 
which  comes  down  from  the  eastern  mountains,  and  enters  the 
GhAr  just  at  its  southeast  comer.  It  takes  its  name,  sccording 
to  our  Arabs,  from  a  ruined  place  called  Ghtirilndel  near  its 
bead.  This  was  doubtless  the  ancient  Arindela,  an  episcopal 
city  of  the  Third  Palestine,  mentioned  ateng  with  Areopolis  and 
Charak  Moab.  The  names  of  its  bishops  appear  in  the  signa- 
tures of  councils  ;  and  it  is  found  still  marked  as  a  bishop's  see 
in  the  latest  Notiiia  before  the  time  of  the  crusades.'  Both 
the  site  and  the  valley  escaped  the  notice  of  Burckhardt,  as  he 
passed  through  the  moimtains.  Irbyand  Mangles  visited  the 
site,  but  do  not  mention  the  valley.  The  ruins  are  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  near  a  spring  of  water,  and  are  of  considera- 
ble extent' 

While  we  rested  at  'Ain  el-'Artls,  our  HaweitAt  took  the  op- 
portunity of  preparing  a  warm  breakfast  They  had  brought 
along  some  flour,  or  rather  meal,  of  wheat  and  barley  filled  with 
chaff ;   of  which  they  now  kneaded  a  round  flat  cake  of  somo 

*  TIm  feDowiiw  b«wli^  art  from  Um  two  la  Um  oUmt  ;  tl»ir  dUoMtor  b  %w% 
IbnUia  *Aia  •l-'ArOt :  Soqtbt— t  u^  of  fbel;  none  bsTO  oapitali.  Thort  vo  %\m 
UtduB  N.  so*  E.  Poak  of  tbt  nw^JM  near  to  this  apoC,  fragmtoli  of  coloniiu  of 
of  Moab  Mar  Kbansirali,  N.  76*  E.     Wa-  thrae  fcot  dUniolar ;  the  ca^tal*  appear  to 

Sr  et-TATtldl,  mootli,  a  SO*  E.     Wad/  be  bad   Doric*— Boickbanli  fboDd  onlj 

bOfOadel,  amth,  S.  86*  E.  the   •ootheni   Wadj    GbOtiiiMlel,   bejood 

*  Ralaad  Pakeet.  pi  6S1.  Compare  Wadj  M&«a;  bat  wae  the  ftnC  to  MMtel 
ibid.  pp.  916,  917,  ISa,  ttS,  6S8.  U  tbe  UeoUtj  of  thb  name  with  Arin&a; 
Qib«i  Oriaaa  Cbrbl  IIL  a.  797.  TranOt  ^  441.     Tbe  Dorthera  GbftHtodel 

*  Irfcj  and  Maoglae  p.  876  [116],  ''To-  wae  inn^rtMi  on  tbe  map  acoompanjring  hie 
wards  tbe  oantre  of  tbe  mine  are  tbe  re-  work,  fVom  tbe  laformatioa  of  Ukj  and 
maiae  of  two  parallel  rows  of  ookimae,  of  Maaglee. 

ia  one  row  and 
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thickness.  This  they  threw  into  the  ashes  and  coals  of  a  fire 
they  had  kindled ;  and  after  due  time^  brought  out  a  loaf  of 
breads  as  black' on  the  outside  as  the  coals  themselyes,  and  not 
much  whiter  within.  After  breaking  it  up  small  in  a  dish  while 
still  warm,  they  mixed  with  it  some  of  the  butter  they  had 
stolen,  and  thus  made  their  meaL  Such  is  the  manner  of  life 
among  these  sons  of  the  desert ;  though  the  butter  was  a  luxury 
by  no  means  common.  On  their  journeys,  coarse  black  un- 
leavened bread  is  the  Bedaw/s  usual  fare.^ 

At  1.35,  we  were  again  upon  the  way,  keeping  still  abng 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  a  general  course  8.  S.  &.  but  with 
many  curves.  At  2.10  there  was  a  sort  of  angle  in  the  line  of 
cliffs ;  where  they  trend  in  general  more  towaids  the  southeast| 
but  yet  with  a  hollow  sweep  towards  the  south.  Their  tope 
continued  serrated  and  jagged,  from  the  beds  of  little  torrents 
coming  down  firom  the  'Arabah  above.  We  crossed  at  2.20  a 
Wady  of  this  kind,  of  some  size,  called  el-Kuseib. 

At  length  at  2.50,  we  reached  the  opening  of  the  long  ex- 
pected Wady  el-Jeib,  through  which  we  were  to  ascend.  To 
our  suiprise,  it  turned  out  to  be,  not  the  mere  bed  of  a  torrent 
descending  from  the  higher  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  but  a  deep 
broad  W^y  issuing  from  the  south  upon  the  Ghdr,  and  coming 
down  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  between  high  precipitous 
cUfifo,  like  those  along  which  we  had  passed.  It  is  mdeed  the 
vast  drain  of  all  the  'Arabah ;  which  has  thus  worn  for  itself  in 
the  course  of  ages  a  huge  channel,  through  the  upper  plain  and 
the  offset  of  cliffs,  to  the  level  of  the  Ghdr  below." 

We  found  here  the  peculiarity,  that  the  eastern  bank  of  this 
great  Wady  el-Jeib  terminates  nearly  an  hour  further  south ; 
from  which  point  the  offset,  or  line  of  cliffs,  then  runs  north  of 
east  to  the  eastern  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  QhtkrQndel^ 
leaving  before  us  a  wide  open  tract  belonging  to  the  Ghdr.  The 
water-courses  from  the  Wady  come  down  across  this  tract,  and 
pass  on  through  a  space  without  shrubs  and  trees  to  the  marshy 
flats  nearer  the  sea. 

We  now  turned  up  along  the  western  bank  on  a  course  8.  S. 
W.  and  at  3|  o'clock,  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  eastern 

>  Bnrckliaidft  trftTeUedfrom  bejondWa-  *  From  the  point  where  we  now  etood, 

dj  MAsft  acroM  the  western  desert,  with  Tiz.  the  western  angle  of  the  cliffk  at  the 

HaweitAt  apparentlj  from  the  same  tribe  entrance  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  we  took  the  fol- 

as  bars.     '*  The  fragalitj  of  these  Beda-  lowing  bearings :  'Ain  el-'ArAs  about  N. 

win,"  he  says,  *'  is  without  example ;  my  80"  W.     Southwest  end  of  Usdum  N.  16"* 

companions,    who  walked    at  least   five  W.     Southeastern  angle  of  Usdum  at  the 

hours  eveiy  daj,  supported  themselves  for  comer  of  the  sea,  N.  15*"  E.    Peak  in  the 

four  and  twentv  hours  with  a  piece  of  dry  mountains  of  Moah  N.  65**  E.    Wady  ei- 

blaok  bread,  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half  Tuf  ileh,  mouth,  N.  SS""  E.    Month  of  Wa- 

weight,  without  any  other  kind  of  nourish-  dy  Gh&rQndel  and  southeast  comer  of  the 

ment"    Travels  p.  489.  Ghdr  S.  40**  £. 
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bank  ;  whence  the  line  of  cliffs  mna  nearly  east  by  north  to  the 
foot  of  the  moontainsy  abont  an  honr  distant  Here  we  entered 
the  Wady  itself,  in  this  part  not  far  from  half  a  mile  broad, 
shnt  in  between  perpendicular  waUs  of  the  same  chalky  earth 
or  marl,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
which  exclude  all  Tiew  of  the  country  and  of  OTery  object 
around.  The  banks  indeed  are  so  entirely  perpendicular,  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  ascend  out  of  the  Talley  on 
either  side.  The  broad  bed  of  the  Wadr  is  Terr  level,  and  has 
to  the  eye  but  a  slight  ascent  towards  the  south  ;  yet  it  bears 
traces  of  an  immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with  tIo- 
knce  and  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley.  At  its 
mouth  and  below,  the  bed  is  covered  with  Tamarisks  (TOrfa^, 
and  another  shrub  resembling  tiie  Betem,  but  larger,  called  d* 
GhOdhAh.*  These  bushes  soon  become  fewer,  ud  gradually 
disappear. 

We  travelled  on  along  this  remarkable  chasm ;  which  was 
now  heated  both  by  the  curect  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  to 
the  temperature  of  88^  F.  The  direct  rays  were  scorching ;  but 
we  avoided  them  bv  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  ihe  high 
western  bank.  At  4.40  tne  course  of  the  valley  became  south  ; 
and  looking  up  it,  we  could  distinguish  the  lone  peak  of  Mount 
Hor  in  the  distance,  bearing  also  south.  At  6  o'clock  a  branch 
Wady  came  in  from  the  west,  similar  in  its  character  to  el-Jeib. 
though  much  smaller.  The  Arabs  called  it  Wady  Hash ;  mmI 
said  it  had  its  head  in  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  at  a  place  where 
there  is  a  natural  pool  filled  with  sweet  livinj^  water,  surrounded 
by  much  verdure,  and,  as  the  Arabs  said,  with  some  traces  of 
ruins.  Beyond  this  point,  we  began  to  find  stones  and  blocks 
of  porphyrv  scattered  along  the  water-course  of  the  Jeib,  brought 
down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains  further  south.  Till 
now  the  cliffs  on  each  side  had  been  so  high  and  unbroken,  that 
we  had  seen  nothing  whatever  of  the  features  of  the  country 
round  about ;  but  here  those  on  our  left  became  occasionally 
lower,  and  we  could  perceive  the  eastern  mountains,  and  in  them 
the  large  Wady  el*Ohuweir  described  bv  BurckhardL'  At  6 
o'clock  we  halted,  still  in  the  shade  of  the  high  western  bank. 
Here  Mount  Hor  lx)re  south,  and  the  his^  peak  we  had  before 
noted  in  the  mountains  of  Hoab,  N.  54°  £. 

The  heat  in  the  Wady  was  so  great,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
countnr  so  very  limited,  that  we  concluded  to  travel  during  a 
part  of  the  ni^ht ;  stopping  now  to  dine  and  rest,  and  intendmg 
to  set  off  agam  at  midnight     The  evening  was  warm  and  still ; 


>  ••NoiMQ  vborU.    Kmm.  ApCiMiml  ad        •  TniT«U  io  Sjria  mod  Um  HoIj  Lud, 
lgn«B  HjpnaukB  Imi ;  In  artob  pnedpa*    p».  409,  4ia 
rtovtall.  a^LT  Tivjt.  La.  lU.  ^  Ml. 
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we  therefore  did  not  pitch  oar  tent,  bat  spread  oar  carpets  on  the 
sand,  and  lay  down,  not  indeed  at  first  to  sleep,  but  to  enjoy  the 
scene  and  the  associations  which  thronged  upon  oar  minds.  It 
was  traly  one  of  the  most  romantic  desert  scenes  we  had  vet  met 
with  ;  and  I  hardly  remember  another  in  all  oar  wandermgs,  of 
which  I  retain  a  more  lively  impression.  Here  was  tiie  deep 
broad  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  'Arabah,  unknown  to  all  the 
civilized  world,  shut  in  by  high  and  singular  cliffs  ;  overaffainst 
us  were  the  mountains  of  Edom ;  in  the  distance  rose  Mount 
Hor  in  its  lone  majesty,  the  spot  where  the  aged  prophet-broth- 
ers took  of  each  other  their  last  fitrewell ;  while  above  our  heads 
was  the  deep  azure  of  an  oriental  sky,  studded  with  innumerable 
stars  and  brilliant  constellations,  on  which  we  gazed  with  a 
higher  interest  from  the  bottom  of  this  deep  chasm.  Near  at 
hwd  were  the  flashing  fires  of  our  party ;  the  Arabs  themselves 
in  their  wild  attire,  fdl  nine  at  supper  around  one  bowl ;  our 
Egyptian  servants  looking  on  ;  one  aiter  another  rising  and  gli- 
ding through  the  glow  of  the  fires  ;  the  Sheikh  approaching  and 
salutine  us ;  the  serving  of  coffSee ;  and  beyond  all  this  circle*, 
the  pitient  camels  lying  at  their  ease,  and  lazily  chewing  the  cud. 

The  great  feature  of  our  loumey  to  day,  was  the  Wady  el- 
Jeib.  The  mountain  of  salt,  however  remarkable  and  important, 
had  in  part  been  known  before.  But  this  deep  Wady  was  wholly 
new  to  us  and  unknown  to  the  world  ;  the  great  water-course  of 
all  the  valley  or  plain  of  the  ^Arabah  ;  a  Wady  within  a  Wady. 
Our  Arabs  of  the  Haweit&t  were  acquainted  with  it  throughout 
its  whole  length  ;  and  assured  us,  that  it  has  its  commencement 
far  south  of  Wady  Mtlsa ;  and  that  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
waters  of  the  southern  Wady  GhQriindel  flow  off  northwards 
through  the  Jeib  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Further  north,  they  said,  it 
receives  the  great  Wady  el-Jerfifeh  from  the  western  desert. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  region  is  the  line  of  cliffs 
crossing  the  whole  Ghdr,  and  constituting  merely  the  ascent  to 
the  higher  plain  of  the  'Arabah.  From  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  Ghdr  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Jeib  we  travelled  two  hours  ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  southeast  corner  is  an  hour  or  more  fur- 
ther. The  cliffs  thus  form  an  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across 
the  Ghdr  in  something  lijke  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of 
which  would  be  about  six  or  seven  geographical  miles  in  length, 
extending  obliquely  nearly  from  northwest  to  southeast. — This 
remarkable  line  of  cliffs,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  suggestion, 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  *^  Ascent  of  Akrabbim  ; "  to  which 
the  southeastern  border  of  Judah  was  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  **  from  the  bay  that  looketh  southward,"  and  was 
thence  to  pass  on  to  Zin  and  Eadesh-Bamea.^ 

>  Num.  84,  8.  4.    J<Mh.  15,  2.  8. 
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Wednuday^  May  30t&.    Ten  minotes  after  midnight  we  were 

r'n  npon  oar  camels.  The  moon  had  set,  and  alTwae  dark ; 
night-breeze  cool  and  refieehing.  All  was  still  as  the  gn^e ; 
nor  did  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  camels  in  the  sand,  break  in  at 
all  upon  the  silence.  As  we  adTanoed,  the  banks  of  the  Wady 
became  gradually  lower ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  country  appar- 
ently opeoed  around.  I  watched  with  interest  the  dawning  of 
the  morning  star ;  at  length  about  3  o'clock  it  burst  at  once  orer 
the  eastern  mountains,  radiant  with  brightness.  We  now  seemed 
to  be  tearing  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  fearing  to  lose  some 
important  ofasenrationy  we  halted  and  waited  for  daybreak.  Lyinff 
down  upon  the  sand,  we  slept  sweetly  for  an  hour ;  and  at  4.20 
proceeded  on  our  way. 

The  bed  of  the  Jeib,  where  we  thus  lefl  it,  was  still  laige ; 
but  the  banks  were  of  moderate  height ;  the  eastern  indeed  had 
nearly  disappeared.  The  Wady  here  came  down  from  the  south- 
west while  our  coarse  was  now  nearly  B.^W.  Mount  Hor  bore 
at  first  due  south,  and  then  gradually  B.^  E.  We  were  now 
upon  the  plain,  or  rather  the  nSling  desert  of  the  'Arabah  ;  the 
surface  was  in  general  loose  gravel  and  stones,  ererywhere  furrowed 
and  torn  with  the  beds  of  torrents.  A  more  fnghtfbl  desert  it 
had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold.  Now  and  then  a  lone  shrub 
of  the  GhQdAh  was  almost  the  only  trace  of  Tegetation.  Tiooking 
across  the  'Arabah  towards  the  west,  the  prospect  was  not  more 
cheering,  except  the  small  spots  of  verdure  around  two  fountains  ; 
one  el-Weibeh'  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains;  and  the 
other,  el-Uufeiry  more  in  the  plain  further  north.  The  moun- 
tains beyond  presented  a  most  uninyiting  and  hideous  aspect ; 
precipices  and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  gravelly  forma- 
tion, rising  one  above  another  without  a  sign  of  life  or  vegeta- 
tion. 

On  our  left,  as  wo  proceeded,  a  long  low  ronge  of  reddish  rocks, 
called  IlQmra  Fedfin,  ran  parallel  to  the  eastern  mountains  in 
front  of  the  Wady  el-Qhuweir.  These  rocks  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  mountains,  and  a  large  tract  of  the  plain  lies  behind 
them.  We  could  look  over  them,  and  see  the  break  formed  by 
the  Ghuweir.  The  waters  of  this  Wady  issuing  upon  the  plain 
behind  the  HOmra  Fed&n,  do  not  run  to  the  Jeib ;  out  were  said 
to  form  another  similar  channel  nearer  to  the  mountain,  caUed 
el-BQt4hy,  which  enters  the  GhOr  near  its  southeast  comer. 

As  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains,  the  two  Arabs 
(Jeh&lin)  who  were  walking  by  our  side,  repeated  a  few  words  of 
preyer,  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  ordinary  Muhammedan 
confession :  **  God  is  most  Great,  and  Muhammed  is  his  pro- 

•  Tbb  feotehi  b  oo  Um  dbwl  md  btftwMB  Wa^j  MdM  tod  B«bf«.    We  tUM 
a  •■  ow  rtCvB,  Jne  Sd. 
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phet !  '^  They  admitted  that  they  did  not  usually  pray,  except 
when  in  company  with  8ome  one  who  could  lead  them.  In  their 
tribe  only  some  ten  or  fifteen,  they  said,  could  pray  of  ihem^ 
selves.  Our  Sheikh  Huss&n  Imd  never  known  a  Bedawj  who 
could  read ;  he  had  only  heard  that  there  are  some  far  m  the 
east 

After  crossing  many  water-courses  and  g^ullies  in  the  plain, 
we  struck  at  7  o'clock  and  followed  up  a  large  shallow  W ady, 
coming  down  before  us  in  the  direction  of  our  coursOy  called 
Wady  el-Buweirideh,  from  a  fountain  in  it  higher  up.  Several 
ridges  of  low  hills,  composed  of  sand,  or  rather  of  gravel,  run  occa- 
sionally from  east  to  west  in  the  plain.  At  7.30  there  was  a 
larger  ranee  of  such  hills  extendi^  quite  across  the 'Arabah ; 
some  of  which  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height 
Wady  el-Jeib,  as  we  found  later,  passes  down  at  the  west  end 
of  this  ridge.  The  valley  in  wluch  we  were  now  travelling  finds  its 
way  through  them  near  the  eastern  end  ;  our  course  in  it  verg- 
ing more  southeasterly  towards  the  mountains.  Here  a  shrub 
was  now  and  then  to  be  seen,  and  a  few  large  Sey&l  trees.  The 
Wady  conducted  us  at  length  to  a  region  of  several  springs,  at  one 
of  which  we  stopped  at  8.40,  for  break&st  and  rest.  All  these 
springs  are  called  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
cane  brakes  ;  among  which  are  mingled  tamarisks,  willows,  a  few 
stunted  palms,  an  abundance  of  the  QhfirkQd,  with  other  shrubs 
of  the  desert. 

The  fountain  by  which  we  halted  was  not  large  ;  yet  a  rivu- 
let flowed  out  from  the  thicket  and  ran  for  some  distance  down 
the  valley.  The  water  was  sweet ;  but  like  all  desert  foimtains 
had  a  sickly  hue,  as  if  it  could  bless  nothing  with  fertility.  Find- 
ing here  no  convenient  shade,  we  set  up  the  top  of  our  tent,  to 
shield  us  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  The  south  wind, 
which  at  early  dawn  was  cool  and  pleasant,  had  already  become 
a  burning  Sirocco  ;  the  thermometer,  as  we  stopped,  stood  in  the 
shade  at  96^  F.  The  violence  and  glow  of  the  wind  increased ; 
so  that  at  12  o'clock  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  102^  F.  It 
being  difficult  in  such  circumstances  either  to  write  or  sleep,  and 
our  Arabs  wishing  to  go  on,  we  concluded  to  proceed ;  and  found 
ourselves  actually  less  uncomfortable  in  travdling,  than  we  had 
been  in  lying  still. 

The  usual  road  to  Wady  M(lsa  from  this  quarter,  passes  up 
from  the  'Arabah  through  Wady  er-Rftbd'y,  and  so  around 
Mount  Hor,  entering  Wady  Miisa  from  the  southwest.  But 
our  wish  and  plan  had  ever  been,  if  possible,  to  approach  the 
place  from  the  east,  so  as  to  enter  by  the  celebrat^  chasm  in 
the  mountain  on  that  side.  On  proposing  this  to  our  guides, 
they  made  no  objections ;  but  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  as- 
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cend  the  moontains  by  a  pass  further  north,  which  thej  called 
Nemela.  Ther  said  too  this  route  would  bring  us  more  in  con- 
tact with  the  Arabe  of  the  mountains,  and  our  arriTal  would  be 
more  generally  known  ;  but  as  their  tribe  was  now  on  good  teims 
with  tiie  latter,  and  we  moreoTer  had  with  us  several  of  the  Ha- 
weitAt  belonging  to  a  kindred  clan,  there  seemed  to  be  no  cause 
for  apprehension  in  this  circumstance.  We  indeed  proposed  to 
them,  to  take  a  still  more  northern  route  and  carry  us  to  BhAbek ; 
but  this  they  declined,  saying  the  people  of  that  place  and  of  the 
country  furUier  north  were  at  war  with  the  JehAlin,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not  venture  into  their  territory.  We  therefore  deci- 
ded to  ascend  by  the  pass  of  Nemela. 

Leaying  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  at  12.50,  we  proceeded  up  the 
same  Wady  on  a  course  S.  B.  E.  haying  a  line  of  sand  hills  on 
our  right  The  wind  continued  to  increase  in  Tiolence  and  heat, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  now  foil  of  dust  and  sand  ;  the  glow  of 
the  air  was  like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  Except  in  the  bed  <xf  ^ 
the  Wady,  the  surface  was  everywhere  loose  sand.  At  half  past ' 
two,  after  passing  a  high  sand  hill  on  our  •left,  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  gentle  slope,  which  in  this  part  skirts  the  base  of  the 
line  of  mountains.  This  is  covered  with  debris,  chiefly  blocks  of 
porphyry,  among  which  the  camels  picked  their  way  with  diffi- 
culty. I  at  first  supposed  these  to  have  been  broujriit  down  from 
the  Wady  and  the  pass  before  us  ;  but  as  the  air  cleared  a  litUe, 
we  could  see  that  the  same  gentle  slope  extends  regularly  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  for  a  great  distance  north  and  south, 
covered  in  like  manner  with  stones.  The  Sirocco  was  now  at  the 
height  of  its  fury ;  the  atmosphere  was  thick,  so  that  the  sun 
was  no  longer  visible ;  nor  could  we  see  the  mountains  close 
before  us. 

We  gradually  ascended  this  slope  B.  E.  by  S.  and  at  3^ 
o'clock  reached  the  first  low  hills  forming  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountain.  These  are  of  loose  limestone,  or  rather  a  yellowish 
argillaceous  rock,  low  cones  and  ridges  lying  in  front  of  the  steep 
mass  of  the  mountain,  which  is  of  dark  porphjrry.  Passing  up 
through  these  by  a  revine,  of  which  the  Waay  we  had  ascended 
forms  the  continuation,  we  came  at  4  o'clock  to  the  masses  of 
porphyry,  with  high  pointed  cliffs.  Here  the  Wady  turns  south 
and  ascends  between  the  porphyry  and  limestone  formations. 
Hair  an  hour  afterwards,  we  began  to  get  more  among  the  porphyry 
cliffs  ;  a  lofty  one  on  the  left  was  capped  with  sandstone.  At 
450  a  short  turn  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left  brought  us  into 
the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  long,  wild,  romantic  pass  of  Nemela. 

The  path  led  at  first  along  rovines,  and  then  up  the  face 
of  steep  rocks  and  promontories  ;  the  main  ascent  bemg  atong  a 
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projecting  point  of  the  mountain,  between  two  vast  chasms. 
The  porpnTiy  here  runs  op  into  slender  ragged  needles,  some  of 
them  lofty  and  sharp.  The  sides  of  the  ravines  and  clifib  are 
dotted  to  their  tops  with  shrubs  and  herbs,  many  of  them  fira^ 
grant ;  so  that  the  air  was  filled  with  odours.  The  appearance 
of  the  region  indicated,  that  there  had  been  an  abundance  of 
rain.  Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  these  mountains  is  much  less 
rude  and  desert,  than  those  west  of  the  ' Arabah.  In  the  valleyi 
were  various  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Seyftl,  Butm,  and  the  like,  and 
also  the  Betem  in  neat  quantity,  all  very  large.  On  the  rocks 
above,  we  found  uie  juniper  tree,  Arabic  'Ar^ar  ;^  its  berries 
have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  common  juniper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.  These  trees  were 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  and  hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to 
the  summits  of  the  clira  and  needles. 

This  pass  is  longer  than  that  of  'Ain  Jidy  ;  but  not  in  itself 
di£3cult.  After  a  dow  and  toilsome  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  we  reached  the  top ;  and  came  out  upon  a  small  spot  of 
table  land,  or  little  ^asin,  a  tract  of  yellow  sandstone  capping 
the  porphyry,  and  sprinkled  with  odoriferous  herbs,  affording  fine 
pasturage  for  the  camels.  Here  at  6^  o'clock  we  encamped  fi)r 
the  night,  after  a  veiy  long  da/s  journey,  excessively  fatigued, 
and  gLeid  to  have  escaped  the  scorching  blasts  of  the  'Arabah. 
The  tempest  had  abated,  and  the  air  became  gradually  clear ; 
by  sunset  the  thermometer  had  fidlen  to  76^  F.  and  a  pleasant 
breeze  came  from  the  northwest.  From  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah 
we  supposed  we  had  not  ascended  less  than  two  thousand  feet ; 
the  height  of  the  pass  alone  being  about  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

Thursday,  May  31st.  Not  having  before  us  a  long  day's 
journey,  we  rested  for  a  time  this  morning,  in  order  to  write  up 
our  journals.  The  air  had  become  clear ;  and  from  a  hillock  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  western  desert  and  mountains.  All 
before  us  was  indeed  a  perfect  desert ;  but  beyond  el-' Arabah 
we  recognised  with  delight  our  old  acquaintances  of  that  region, 
the  great  Wady  el-Jer&feh  and  the  bluff  el-MQkr&h.«  We  could 
distinctly  see  the  Jer&feh  as  it  enters  el-'Arabah  from  the  south- 
west and  also  for  some  distance  up  its  course  ;  a  broad  valley  or 
plain,  apparently  a  mile  in  width,  the  middle  of  its  mouth  bear- 
ing 8.  80®  W.  In  tins  part  and  further  south,  the  ascent  from 
the  'Arabah  to  the  western  desert  seemed  comparatively  not 
great ;  the  bai^  of  the  Jer&feh,  as  seen  from  this  point,  did  not 

>  ThU  11  dcmbil6M  the  Hebrew  ^:fii9    Rctem ;  see  above,  Vol.  L  p.  208.    Celfu 
Aroer,  Jer.  4R,  6,  whew  both  the  EngUiil    ^ierobot.  II.  p.  195.      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^ 
yerrion  and  Luthlr  read  incorrecUyASi/A.        '  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  177.  179,  180, 199,  etc. 
The  'juniper '  of  the  aame  tranBlatioD  is  the 
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appear  very  high.  We  had  now  learned  enough  of  the  region, 
to  understand  why  the  JerAfeh  and  all  the  YfwijB  which  drain 
ike  western  desert,  should  run  towards  the  north ;  a  &ct  which 
at  first  had  appeared  very  singular.^ 

'  Directly  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Jerftfeh,  and  somewhat 
back  from  the  brow  of  the  'Arabah,  the  blujBT  el-MOkrih  was 
seen,  forming  the  southeast  ansle  of  the  mountainous  region 
furtiier  north,  and  bearing  also  about  8.  80®  W.  In  the  north- 
western quarter  all  was  a  tract  of  desert  mountains,  lower  than 
those  on  which  we  stood,  and  seeming  to  hare  only  a  gradual' 
descent  into  the  'Arabah  ;  though,  as  we  afterwards  found,  this 
was  a  deception,  the  descent  being  by  ledges  or  offients,  with 
comparatively  level  tracts  between.  A  pass  into  these  moun- 
tains, north  of  el-Mokr&h,  was  pointed  out,  called  el-Minaba  ; 
but  none  of  our  guides  had  ever  been  in  that  region,  and  knew 
little  more  of  it  than  ourselves. 

Towards  the  south,  the  direction  of  a  small  fountain,  'Ain 
Melihy,  was  pointed  out,  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  Wady  south 
of  the  Jer&fen.  In  the  same  quarter,  we  could  distinctly  per- 
ceive Wady  el-Jeib  winding  along  the  middle  of  the  'Araoah 
from  the  south,  and  at  length  sweeping  off  northwest  as  if  to 
meet  the  Jer&feh ;  and  having  received  this  Wady,  it  again 
winds  northeast  and  afterwards  northwesterly,  so  as  to  pass  el- 
Weibeh  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains.  Here  our  guides 
of  the  HaweitAt  again  assured  us,  that  the  waters  of  the  south- 
em  Wady  QhOrOndel  flow  northwards  through  el-Jeib  ;  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  their  information  ;  for 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  Jeib  winding 
through  it  &r  south  of  the  Jer&feh,  led  very  naturally  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

On  our  left.  Mount  Hor  was  seen  standing  out  alone  among 
the  front  clifis  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Its  form  is  a  cone 
irrqgularly  truncated,  having  three  rageed  points  or  peaks  ;  of 
which  that  on  the  northeast  is  the  bluest,  and  has  upon  it  the 
Muhammedan  Wely  or  tomb  of  Aaron.  This  is  called  among 
the  Arabs  Neby  HftrOn  ;  and  gives  name  to  the  mountain.  It 
now  bore  about  8.  10®  W. 

We  set  off  from  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Nemela  at  8^ 
o'clock  ;  and  leaving  the  little  basin  where  we  had  encamped, 
descended  for  a  time  to  cross  a  deep  Wady,  and  then  ascended 
gradually  along  other  ravines.  On  our  left,  at  some  distance, 
was  a  high  fantastic  cliff  of  sandstone  based  on  porphyry  ;  and 
before  us  in  the  east,  a  long  high  ridge  of  table  land.  Our 
general  course  was  now  southeast.  The  shrubs,  studding  the 
mountains  to  their  very  top,  continued  green  ;  and  large  trees 

•  SMVoLLp.  180. 
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of  the  juniper  became  quite  common  in  the  Wadjs  and  on  the 
rocks.  All  was  here  rugged  and  wild  ;  the  air  clear  and  cool ; 
and  the  whole  scene  romantic  and  exhilarating.  For  all  the 
Wadjrs  and  the  ridges  between,  we  could  learn  no  other  name 
than  Nemela ;  which  our  Arabs  applied  promiscuously  to  the 
whole  district.  As  we  continued  gradually  to  ascend,  the  tops 
of  the  cli£fs  and  ridges  became  sandstone,  while  the  body  of  the 
mountain  remained  still  of  porphyry. 

In  crossing  a  broad  low  ridge,  we  came  suddenly  at  9.25  upon 
A  deep  chasm  in  the  sandstone  rock,  which  proved  to  be  the  head 
of  a  narrow  Wady  running  oflf  B.  B.  W.  shut  in  by  almost  per- 
pendicular walls.  Looking  down  into  it,  we  perceived  its  bed 
full  of  the  Difleh  or  oleander^  in  full  bloom,  forming  with  its 
myriads  of  large  red  blossoms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  desert 
rocks  around.  We  saw  this  plant  here  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  these  mountains  ;  but  we  met  with  it  nowhere 
else,  until  we  reached  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Bidon. 

Descending  into  the  Wady,  we  followed  it  with  difficulty, 
and  found  rain  water  in  two  places  standing  in  the  rocks.  This 
valley  bore  also  in  the  mouths  of  our  Arabs  the  name  of  Nemela. 
After  nearly  half  an  hour  (at  9.50)  it  went  off  more  southwest 
through  a  narrow  gorge  ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  finds  its  way  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  pass  by  which  we  had  ascended.  We  here 
turned  up  a  side  valley  southeast  still  called  Nemela ;  the  oleanders 
and  junipers  continuing  all  the  way.  The  country  became  more 
open  ;  and  as  we  got  higher,  traces  of  ancient  terraces  and  former 
cultivation  began  to  appear,  though  the  soil  was  slight  and  poor. 
At  10^  o'clock  we  were  fully  among  the  sandstone  formation ; 
the  porphyry  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the  Wadys  became  of 
less  rapid  descent.  Half  an  hour  later,  we  came  out  upon  the 
rocky  ridge  at  the  head  of  this  Wady  Nemela  ;  and  found  our- 
selves upon  a  circular  plateau  or  basin,  once  partially  tilled,  sur- 
rounded by  low  weather-worn  cliffs  of  sandstone. 

After  crossing  this  tract,  we  entered  from  it  at  11.20  a  chasm 
in  the  eastern  range  of  cliffs,  called  es-Sik  ;  though  it  has  little 
resemblance  to  the  Sik  of  Wady  Mdsa.  The  breadth  is  irregular, 
varying  fit)m  fifty  to  some  two  hundred  feet ;  the  rocks  upon  the 
sides  are  perpendicular,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Its  course  is  about  B.  E.  by  S.  The  bed  of  a  torrent  comes 
down  through  it ;  and  along  with  some  slight  traces  of  tillage, 
it  was  crowded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oleanders,  juniper, 
oak,  Betem,  and  also  of  Zakn&m,  a  shrub  similar  in  size  and 
appearance  to  the  oleander.  Five  minutes  before  reaching  the 
further  end,  there  was  on  the  right  a  niche,  or  rather  a  large 

*  Nerium  OUander,  Sprengel  Hift  Rei  Herbar.  I.  p.  252. 
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tablet,  hewn  high  up  in  the  rock,  exhibiting  a  pedestal  in  relief, 
with  two  dender  pyramids  or  obelisks  upon  it.  There  is  no  in- 
soription  ;  except  a  Greek  scrawl  in  red  paint,  now  illegible,  ap- 
paientlj  the  work  of  some  casual  visitor  m  by-gone  times.  The 
taUet  may  not  improbably  hare  been  intended  as  a  sepnlohral 
monument* 

We  emereed  from  the  Sik  at  11|  o'clock  into  a  new  region, 
called  Suttih  Beida, ''  White  Plains,"  a  broad  aneven  open  tract 
or  Tidley  running  south  by  west,  having  on  the  righ(  the  naked 
BMidstone  ridge  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  on  the  left,  a 
high  doping  mountain  ridge  without  precipices,  sprinkled  with 
hmaffe  to  the  top.  On  this  declivity  are  traces  of  tillage  and 
also  olive  trees,  around  the  little  village  of  Dibdiba,  not  &t  up 
the  side ;  we  were  opposite  to  it  at  12  o'clock.  More  towaros 
the  south,  isolated  groups  of  sandstone  rocks  and  clifis  are  scat- 
tered in  the  open  tract ;  and  beyond  them  is  Wady  Mtlsa.  The 
waters  of  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  flow  off  through  the  8tk 
behind  us ;  while  those  further  south  find  their  way  to  Wady 
MtmLj  which  there  crosses  the  tract  fi^m  east  to  west  The  soU 
of  the  plain  seemed  poor ;  and  there  was  only  a  scanty  tillage. 
▲  few  people  were  reaping  and  gleaning  a  miserable  crop  of 
wheat  sown  among  the  slmibs ;  the  stalks  were  hardly  a  foot 
hi(^  few  and  &r  between.  Near  by  was  a  threshing-floor ;  but 
the  crop  seemed  hardly  to  merit  so  much  trouble.  A  few  Beda- 
wln  were  also  pasturing  their  flocks.  We  halted  at  12.10  and 
purchased  a  sheep  ;  offering  for  it  forty  piastres,  which  at  first 
was  refused,  but  afterwards  taken.  We  wished  to  provide  a 
good  supper  for  our  Arabs  this  evening  in  Wady  Mtisa  ;  in  order 
to  part  with  our  HaweitAt  on  good  terms  on  the  morrow. 

The  poor  people  whom  we  here  found,  were  at  the  least  pos- 
sible remove  from  savage  life.  In  one  party,  consisting  mostly 
o(  females,  there  was  a  man  entirely  naked,  except  a  rag  around 
his  loins  ;  and  most  of  the  children  had  only  a  like  covering  for 
their  nakedness.  This  man  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  knife, 
and  looked  fierce  and  savage.  In  this  quarter  we  saw  two  or 
three  small  tombs  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 

From  this  spot  we  sent  off  our  servants  and  luggage  direct  to 
Wady  HAsa  ;  their  course  was  south  by  west,  crossing  obliquely 
several  narrow  Wadys  which  run  into  Wady  Milsa  at  points 
further  west ;  and  then  following  down  another,  to  enter  near 
the  eastern  quarter.  We  in  the  mean  time  took  a  route  more  to 
the  left,  in  order  to  approach  from  the  east  through  the  magnifi- 
cent Sik  or  chasm.  Setting  off  at  12|  o'clock,  our  course  was 
about  south,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  so 

*  Tbb  tablet  it  meotloocd  bj  Lord  LindMT,  wbo  pMnd  br  tbit  root*  ^Wr  ImtIm 
WMjMte. 
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around  its  Bouthwestem  end ;  thoa  poBsing  above  or  across  the 
heads  of  scTcral  Wadys  running  southwest  to  Wady  MOsa.  At 
2  o'clock  we  saw  the  ruined  structure  in  Wady  tltsAy  bearing 
southwest  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Tillage  of  Eljy  bore  B.  B.  E.  distant  rather  more 
than  an  hour.  The  body  of  the  regular  mountain  on  our  left, 
appeared  to  be  limestone  ;  a  formation  still  higher  and  further 
back  than  the  sandstone  ;^  though  the  base  in  tnis  part,  and  the 
Wadys  on  pur  ri^ht,  were  of  the  latter.  This  appears  to  be  the 
jnountain,  on  which  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  en** 
camped  for  several  days,  before  they  could  enter  Wady  Mtisa ; 
from  it  they  could  see  tbuEtt  place  in  the  south,  and  the  village  of 
Dibdiba  below  them  towards  the  west.' 

We  were  now  higher  than  Wady  Mtisa,  and  were  indeed 
traversing  the  top  of  the  broad  sandstone  ridge,  which  extends 
from  below  this  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dibdiba  southwards, 
forming  the  eastern  barrier  through  which  the  ravine  of  the  Bik 
leads  to  the  former  place.  We  soon  had  upon  our  right  a  simi- 
lar narrow  chasm,  sunk  deep  in  the  rocky  surface  over  which  we 
were  passing,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  breadth ; 
this  I  suppose  to  be  the  ravine  marked  on  the  plan  of  Wady 
Mtto,  as  entering  at  the  northeast  comer.  At  2.20  we  came 
opposite  a  ruined  fortress  on  the  other  side  of  this  chasm,  situ- 
ated just  on  the  brink,  and  looking  down  into  the  depths  below. 
It  is  of  considerable  extent,  with  pointed  arches  and  imperfisct 
masonry,  apparently  of  Saracenic  construction.  From  our  posi- 
tion near  it,  Mount  Hor  bore  8.  72*^  W.  and  Eljy  B.  35*^  E. 
The  particular  object  of  this  castle  we  could  not  i)erceive  ;  as  it 
seems  to  guard  no  approach  to  Wady  Mtlsa,  nor  to  any  other 
place  of  importance.  Perhaps  it  was  an  outpost  of  the  former 
fortress  of  Bh6bek  towards  the  south.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  yet  been  noticed  by  travellers.* 

Eljy  was  now  before  us,  and  appeared  like  a  good  sized  vil- 
lage on  the  western  declivity  of  another  long  limestone  moun- 
tain ;  it  lies  on  a  point  or  promontory  between  two  Wadys 
which  unite  at  the  foot.  According  to  Burckhardt,  it  '^  con- 
tains between  two  and  three  hundred  houses,  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  stone  wall  with  three  regular  gat^s  ;  a  few  large  hewn  stones 
dispersed  over  the  present  town,  indicate  the  existence  of  an  an- 
pient  city  on  the  spot."*     The  slopes  around  are  terraced  and 

*  Bnrokhardt  sayi  that  **  the  rooks  mentioned  bj  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  seen 
above  Eljj  are  calcareons,  and  the  sand-  from  their  camp  above  Dibdiba ;  but  in 
stone  does  not  begin  until  the  point  where  what  direction  they  do  not  say.  Travels 
the  first  tombs  are  excavated  "  in  the  val-  p.  426.  [180.] 

ley  further  west     Travels  in  Syria,  p.  482.         *  The    same   traveller  saw  here  alio 

*  Travels  pp.  886,  88a  [118.1  **some  large    pieces  of  saline  marble." 

*  Unless  perhaps  it  be  the  Beit  cl-Eorm    Travels  pp.  420,  421.— Irby  and  Mangles 
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cultivated.  In  the  northern  Wad^,  about  twenty  minutes  above 
the  village,  is  a  copious  spring  issuinff  from  under  the  rock. 
This  is  'Ain  Miisa.  The  brook  which  runs  from  it,  receives 
further  down  a  rivulet  from  the  southern  Wady  and  also  some 
other  springs  ;  and  flowing  down  the  valley  westward,  forms  the 
stream  of  Wady  Miisa. — S^rom  'Ain  Mtto,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  a  broad  valley  winds  upwards  in  a  southern  direction  for 
two  hours  and  a  quarter ;  at  the  extremity  of  which,  on  high 
ground,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  now  called  BlItAhy.* 

We  came  to  the  valley  with  the  brook  at  2}  o'clock,  at  some 
distance  below  E^y,  and  just  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  nar- 
rower by  entering  among  sandstone  rocks,  connected  with  the 
broad  ridge  which  we  had  just  traversed.  Above  this  point  the 
Wady  is  wide  and  fertile,  and  was  now  covered  with  gn^ 
Just  before  descending  into  it,  we  had  in  a  group  of  low  whitish 
rocks,  on  our  right,  the  first  important  tomb  in  this  quarter, 
mentioned  also  by  Irby  and  Mangles.*  It  consists  of  a  square 
court  cut  in  the  rock,  with  its  eastern  front  built  up  in  masonry ; 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  rock  is  a  facade  and  a  door  leading  to  a 
chamber  with  niches,  behind  which  is  a  smaller  room.  On  each 
side  of  the  court  are  low  porticos  with  Doric  columns.  In  a 
small  grou^  of  rocks  near  by,  I  noticed  ste^  leading  to  the  top  ; 
and  mountmg  them,  I  found  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  ap- 
parently no  entrance  except  from  above. 

Descending  into  the  valley,  we  foUowed  it  westwards  along 
the  fine  little  brook,  skirted  with  an  abundance  of  oleanders  now  - 
in  full  blossom.  The  valley  becomes  shut  in  by  sandstone  clifis. 
at  first  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  leaving  between  them  a  space  of 
about  fifty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  the  ravine.  Here  is  the 
commencement  of  this  wonderful  necropolis.  The  tombs  begin 
immediately  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  there  are  none  for  some 
distance  further  down.  After  passing  the  facades  of  several 
sepulchres,  which  anywhere  else  would  be  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity, my  attention  was  arrested  by  three  tombs  on  the  right, 
which  at  once  transported  me  back  to  the  valley  of  Jehodia- 
phat.  They  are  isolated  masses  of  rock,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  8<iuare,  which  have  been  cut  away  from  the  adjacent 
clifis  of  reddish  sandstone,  leaving  a  passa^  of  several  feet  be- 
tween. In  one  of  theni,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  smaU  sepulchral 
chamber  with  a  low  door.  Another  is  ornamented  with  col- 
umns too  much  defaced  to  distinguish  the  onler  ;  but  has  appa- 
rently no  entrance  unless  from  auove,  like  the  tomb  above  de- 

Mtiauite  the  booM  at   ••  oot  mora  than  *  Tr«TtIt  pp.  490,  43S,  4S4. 

fort/  or  SAj  ; "  p.  404.  [134.]  BnrrkbAnit  *  Irbj  and   BUngiM'  Tnitali,  ^   40S. 

Memt  to  me  to  be  nearvr  th«  truth ;  tboQgh  [114.1 

«<•  4ia  not  wtar  Um  Tilkct. 
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seribed.  Then  moQiimeiits  di£Bsr  fiom  ihom  of  Afankm  and 
ZfcharuJi  diiefly  in  the  upper  part  or  loof^  wliich  k  here  flat ; 
and  in  the  fiict,  that  the  iidea  are  diawn  in  ali^tly  from  the 
perpendicidar,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  ao  thai  tM  top  is  aome- 
iriiat  narxower  than  the  baae.  The»  three  tomha  are  mentioned 
only  by  Borckhardt ;  who  abo  speaks  ci  two  otheia  acHoaewhat 
ainukry  on  the  road  leading  from  Wady  Mtea  to  Moont  Hor.* 

A  Httle  fiirther  down  upon  the  left,  in  the  hce  of  the  diflb, 
ia  a  tomb  with  a  front  of  six  Ionic  odumna.  Directly  OTer  thh 
is  another  aepokhre,  the  front  of  which,  idioTe  the  door,  bean 
aa  an  ornament  Ibor  slender  pyranuds  scnlptored  in  the  same 
rock,  producing  a  singnlar  effect.  This  appeals  to  be  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  among  all  this  rast  variety  of  tombs.  The 
tablet  we  had  seen  in  the  Sik  of  Nemela  bears  a  resemblance  to 
it  ;*  and  pyramids,  we  are  told,  sumonnted  in  like  manner  the 
sepulchres  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Maccabeea  at 
Modin.*  Here  then  appears  to  be  another  link,  connecting  the 
later  sepulchral  arehitecture  of  Palestine  with  that  of  ihe  adja- 
cent Arabia  PetrsBa. 

The  Talley  contracts  more  and  more,  and  the  diflb  become 
hi^er,  presenting  on  each  side  a  street  of  tombs.  The  rocks 
are  of  red  sandstone.  After  fifteen  minutes  (at  3  o'clock)  we 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  ravine  opens  out  into  a  small  area, 
apparently  wholly  shut  in  by  rocky  walls  about  eighty  feet  high, 
except  on  the  side  by  which  we  entered.  Here  an  Arab  boy 
was  watching  his  flock  of  sheep.  The  brook  bends  a  little  to 
the  right,  ami,  approaching  the  opposite  wall  of  rocks,  disap- 
pears m  a  narrow  cleft,  hardly  peroeptible  at  first  to  the  eye  of 
a  casual  observer ;  being  concealed  in  part  by  a  projection  of 
the  clifis.  Here  is  the  opening  of  the  terrific  chasm,  which  an- 
ciently formed  the  only  avenue  to  the  city  on  this  side.  This  is 
the  Sik  of  Wady  Mtisa. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  entrance,  a  noble  arch  is  thrown 
across  high  up  from  one  precipice  to  the  other,  with  niches 
sculptured  in  the  rock  beneath  each  end,  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters and  probably  intended  for  statues.  It  was  constructed 
doubtless  as  an  ornament  over  the  entrance  of  this  singular 
gallery  ;  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  an  arch  of  triumph. 
Just  below  this  spot  we  measured  the  width  of  the  Sik,  twcdve 
feet.  This  is  the  narrowest  part ;  though  it  hardly  becomes  in 
any  place  more  than  three,  or  at  the  most  four  times  this  width. 
The  rocks  are  all  of  reddish  sandstone,  perpendicular  on  both 
sides ;  and  in  some  places  they  overhang  the  passage,  so  as  al- 
most to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sky.    In  other  parts  they  have 

>  Pa^es  462,  429.  '  See  abore^  ^  S.     Alao  VoL  L  pp^ 

•  See  above,  pp.  126,  127.  862,  868. 
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apparently  been  cut  away  by  hand.  Indeed,  the  whole  vast 
mass  <^  rock  seems  as  if  originally  rent  asunder  by  some  sreat 
convulsion  of  nature,  leaving  behind  this  long,  narrow»  winding, 
inagnificent  chasm. 

The  height  of  the  rocks  at  first  is  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet ; 
the  bottom  has  a  rapid  descent,  and  the  sides  become  higher 
towards  the  west,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifky  to  two 
hundred,  or  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  I  doubt  wheth-  ^ 
er  any  part  al  these  or  the  adjacent  clifb  rises  to  the  height  of  * 
three  hundred  feet.  We  ^ve  particular  attention  to  this  point, 
and  repeated  our  observations  i^e  next  day ;  because  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  Sik  and  of  the  surrounding  cliffs, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  reports  of  trav- 
ellers.* 

The  limpid  brook  flowed  at  this  time  along  the  whole  dis- 
tance, watering  a  thicket  of  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  and  so 
abundant  as  aiunost  to  block  up  the  passage.  Wild  figs  also  and 
tamarisks  grow  out  of  the  rocks  here  and  there ;  and  the  vines 
of  creeping  plants  hung  in  festoons  alon^  the  walls.  The  neat 
bod^  of  the  water,  especially  in  the  ramy  season,  was  pema]^ 
anciently  carried  off  by  some  different  way ;  at  other  times  it 
was  distributed  in  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen.  A  channel  for  the  water,  cut  in  the  rock,  runs  upon 
the  left  near  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and  a  conduit  of  earthen 
pipes  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  let  into  the  rock  and  ce- 
mented, is  carried  along  hi^  up  on  the  right  hand  precipice. 
Both  of  these  are  now  in  ruins. 

The  bottom  of  the  passage  was  anciently  paved  with  squared 
stones,  which  still  remam  in  various  places.  Along  the  sides  are 
seen,  here  and  there,  niches,  and  also  tablets  hewn  smooth  in  the 
rock,  where  once  perhaps  stood  busts  or  statues,  or  the  words  of 
an  inscription.  The  Bik  winds  much ;  running  at  first  west, 
then  southwest,  then  northwest,  and  so  contmuing  to  vary 
between  southwest  and  northwest  until  near  the  end,  where  its 
course  is  again  west.  At  some  of  these  turns,  similar  chasms 
come  in  firom  the  sides ;  showing  that  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is 
rent  to  the  bottom  by  like  cldls  in  all  directions.  It  is  the 
same  broad  sandstone  ridge,  the  top  of  which  we  had  traversed 
in  approaching  Eljy. 

The  character  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and  the  impression 
which  it  makes,  are  utterly  indescribable  ;  and  I  know  of  noth- 
ing which  can  present  even  a  &int  idea  of  them.    I  had  visited 

*  Mr  Le(^  gWei  fhe  height  from  200  70.  Borckhardt  alone  teems  to  heTe 
to  600  feet ;  itaj  26th.  Irby  and  Mangles  kept  his  right  mind,  and  estimates  the 
from  400  to  700  feet;  p.  414.  Mr  Ste-  rocks  at  the  heginnhig  of  the  Sik  at  aboat 
phensfrom  500  to  lOOOfeet;  VoL  IL  p.     80 feet ki height ;  pp.  422,  428. 
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the  strange  sandstone  lanes  and  streets  of  Adersbacli,  and  wan- 
dered with  delight  through  the  romantic  dells  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  ;  both  of  which  scenes  might  be  supposed  to  afford 
the  nearest  parallel ;  yet  Ihey  exhibit  lew  points  of  comparison. 
All  here  is  on  a  vaster  scale  of  wild  and  savage  grandeur. 
We  lingered  along  this  superb  approach,  proceeding  slowly 
and  stopping  often,  foigetful  of  every  thing  elBC,  and  taking  for 
the  moment  no  note  of  time.  The  length  is  a  large  mile  ;  we 
were  forty  minutes  in  passing  through  in  this  desultory  manner. 
As  we  drew  near  the  western  end,  the  sunlight  began  to  break  in 
upon  the  rugged  crags  before  us.  Here  the  Sik  terminates,  open- 
pig  nearly  at  right  angles  into  a  similar  though  broader  Wady 
or  chasm,  coming  down  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northwest. 

All  at  once  the  beautiful  facade  of  the  KhQzneh,  in  the  west- 
em  precipice,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Sik,  burst  upon  our 
view,  in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  first  chiselling,  and  in  all  the 
Ireshness  and  beauty  of  its  soft  colouring.  I  had  seen  various 
engravings  of  it,  and  read  all  the  descriptions  ;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  instances,  where  the  truth  of  the  reality  surpassed 
the  ideal  anticipation.  It  is  indeed  most  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
and  nothing  I  had  seen  of  architectural  effect  in  Rome,  or 
Thebes,  or  even  Athens,  comes  up  to  it  in  the  first  impression. 
It  does  not  bear  criticism  as  to  its  architecture  ;  though  this  at 
least  is  symmetrical.  The  broken  pediment  and  other  ornaments 
are  not  all  in  a  pure  style  ;  and  if  seen  in  a  different  land,  or  with-^ 
put  the  accompaniments  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  would 
perhaps  excite  Uttle  admiration.  But  here,  its  position  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  lofty  mass  of  coloured  rock  overagainst  the  impos- 
ing avenue ;  its  wonderful  state  of  preservation ;  the  glow  and 
teint  of  the  stone  ;  and  the  wild  scenery  around  ;  all  are  unique, 
and  combine  into  a  power  of  association  and  impression,  which 
takes  complete  possession  of  the  mind.  One  column  of  the  por- 
tico alone  is  broken  away  ;  yet  such  is  the  symmetrical  effect  of 
the  whole,  that  this  deficiency  does  not  at  first  strike  the  eye. 

I  was  perfectly  fascinated  with  tliis  splendid  work  of  ancient 
art  in  this  wild  spot ;  and  the  idea  of  it  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind  during  the  day  and  all  the  night.  In  the  morning,  I  re- 
turned and  beheld  it  again  with  increased  admiration.  There  it 
stands,  as  it  has  stood  for  ages,  in  beauty  and  loneliness ;  the 
generations  which  admired  and  rejoiced  over  it  of  old,  have 
passed  away ;  the  wild  Arab,  as  he  wanders  by,  regards  it  with 
stupid  indifference  or  scorn ;  and  none  are  left,  but  strangers 
from  fsLT  distant  lands,  to  do  it  reverence.  Its  rich  roseate  teints, 
as  I  bade  it  farewell,  were  lighted  up  and  gilded  by  the  mellow 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  ;  and  I  turned  away  from  it  at  length 
with  an  impression,  which  will  be  effaced  only  at  death. 
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The  name  el-KOznch  nren  by  tlie  Anhs  to  this  edifice,  sig- 
nifies  '  the  treftsue ;'  whkh  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh,  aad  soppoee 
to  be  contained  in  the  urn  crowning  the  sommit  of  its  ornamented 
front,  a  hnndied  feet  or  more  abore  the  poond.  Their  only  in- 
terest indeed  in  all  these  monoments,  is  to  search  ton  hidden 
ireasores ;  and  as  they  find  nothing  ebewhere,  they  imagine 
them  to  be  deposited  in  this  urn,  which  to  them  is  inaocessiUfl. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  many  mnsket  balls,  which  they  haTe  fired 
at  it,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  thos  obtaining  the 
imagmpd  treasure. 

The  interior  of  the  stmctnre  by  no  means  corresponds  to  its 
imposinff  exterior.  From  the  Testibole,  the  door  leads  into  a 
pbun  kfty  room  excavated  from  the  rock,  the  sides  smooth,  bat 
without  ornament  Behind  this  is  another  room  of  less  siae ; 
and  small  lateml  chambers  are  found  on  each  side,  opening  fnun 
the  large  room  and  from  the  vestibule.  Was  this  a  temple,  or 
merely  a  dwelling  6n  the  dead  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  monu- 
ment itself  to  determine  this  questi<m  ;  but  if  any  <tf  the  wonder- 
ful structures  of  this  place  may  be  considered  as  temples,  I 
should  regard  this  as  one. — Here,  as  the  central  point  of  interest 
in  Wady  MtmLj  we  inscribed  our  names  upon  the  inner  wall,  in 
company  with  those  of  the  few  Europeans  and  the  single  Amer- 
ican w^  had  preceded  us  ;  as  we  had  done  before  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  brook  now  flows  along  the  somewhat  broader  Wady 
towards  the  northwest.  The  chils  continue  on  both  sides  lofly 
and  perpendicular.  They  are  filled  with  innumerable  tombs  ;  in 
wUch  tne  chambers  are  usually  small ;  while  the  facades  exhibit 
peat  variety,  and  are  sometimes  large  and  magnificent.  Burck- 
nardt  justly  remarks,  that  there  are  probably  ^^  no  two  sepulchres 
in  Wady  HAsa  jtcrfectly  alike ;  on  the  contrary  they  vary  great- 
ly in  size,  shape,  and  embellishments.  In  some  places  three  sep- 
ulchres are  excavated  one  over  the  other ;  and  the  side  of  tne 
mountain  is  so  perpendicular,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  uppermost."'  The  most  common  form  of  the  fii^ades, 
m  this  part,  is  i>erhaps  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  a  pilaster  on 
each  ride,  and  an  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle.  Some  fronts 
are  plain  ;  others  apiin  are  ornamented  with  columns  and  frieses 
and  pediments ;  all  sculptured  in  relief  U{K>n  the  fi^e  of  the 
rock. 

One  ornament,  apparently  peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  this 
place,  struck  us  by  its  singularity.  In  the  upper  part  of  soina 
of  the  facades,  instead  of  a  pediment,  two  flights  of  steps,  froin 
finir  to  six,  diverging  from  the  centre,  are  carried  up  to  each 

*  rm^aj. 
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comer ;  and  then  a  horusontal  line  or  comioe  runs  between  the 
upper  steps.  In  this  part  of  the  valley  is  the  tomb  described 
by  Laborde,  as  haying  on  its  architrave  a  Greek  inscription.  I 
sought  for  lliis  next  &j ;  but  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  were  ib&n,  placed,  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

The  valley  now  makes  a  slight  bend  towards  the  north,  and 
opens  to  a  wider  breadth ;  while  the  cli£b  on  each  side  are  lower 
and  less  abrupt.  Here,  on  the  left,  is  the  theatre,  wholly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock ;  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  ;^  with  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising  one 
above  another  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  behind.  Above  the  seats 
a  row  of  small  chambers  is  excavated  in  the  circle  of  the  rock, 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  below.  Burckhardt  estimates  it  as 
capable  of  containing  three  thousand  persons.  This  seems  to 
me  too  low  a  number ;  for  each  row  of  seats  would  probably 
contain  on  an  average  more  than  one  hundred  persons.  The 
theatre  fronts  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  The  cliffs  on  each  side  are 
full  of  tombs ;  while  in  fix>nt,  along  the  face  of  the  eastern 
cliffs,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  rests  on  a  multitude  of  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  sepulchres.  Strange  contrast  I  where  a  taste 
for  the  frivolities  of  the  day  was  at  the  same  time  gratified  by  the 
magnificence  of  tombs ;  amusement  in  a  cemetery ;  a  theatre 
in  me  midst  of  sepulchres. 

From  the  upper  or  southern  front  of  the  theatre,  is  obtained 
perhaps  the  most  striking  view  in  all  the  valley  ;  and  this  La- 
l>orde  has  given  with  a  pood  general  effect,  though  not  with  great 
exactness.  The  opposite  or  eastern  cliff,  as  it  here  skirts  the 
brook,  is  low ;  while  above  it,  further  back,  is  another  higher 
precipice  extending  far  to  the  north,  in  which  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous tombs  of  the  city.  These  with  the  theatre  and  the 
more  distant  cliffs,  are  comprised  in  Laborde's  view.  But  the 
site  of  the  city  itself  is  not  seen  from  this  point ;  it  lay  more  to 
the  left,  along  the  brook,  after  the  latter  turns  west  around  the 
extremity  of  the  left-hand  cliff. 

We  now  proceeded  down  the  valley ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  right  bank  of  the  brook,  between  it  and  the  end 
of  the  low  eastern  cliff.  It  stood  directly  before  a  large  tomb 
broken  away  in  front,  which  thus  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  a  shelter  and  kitchen  for  our  servants  and  Arabs.  Here  the 
valley,  as  enclosed  by  the  cliffs,  terminates ;  and  the  brook, 
turning  westwards,  fiows,  when  full,  through  the  open  tract  of 
ground  extending  to  the  similar  range  of  sandstone  rocks,  which 
^  at  the  distance  of  twenty  minutes  bounds  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  on  the  west.     At  this  time  the  water  of  the  brook  continued 

*  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  428.  [181.] 
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to  ran  only  to  the  end  of  the  Sik  near  the  EhOsneh ;  further 
down,  its  bed  was  dry. 

Our  object  in  coming  to  Wady  Mtisa  was  not  to  make  a 
minute  examination  of  the  place  in  detail ;  but  rather  to  obtain 
a  general  impression  of  the  whole,  and  to  look  more  particularly 
at  some  of  the  principal  monuments.  We  had  nerer  thought 
of  remaining  more  than  one  night,  and  at  most  a  part  ci  the 
foUowing  day.  We  were  now  matly  &tlgued  ;  and  our  minds 
much  excited  by  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  scene  around 
us.  Yet,  however  glad  we  mi^ht  have  been  to  rest  ibr  a  time 
beneath  our  tent,  we  thought  it  better  to  improve  the  remainder 
of  Uie  day  in  visiting  the  other  principal  objects  ;  and  we  were 
the  more  stimulated  to  this  course,  because  we  had  some  fore- 
boding of  being  intenrupted. 

y^  now  foUowed  down  the  left  side  of  the  bed  of  the  brook,  as  it 
rans  nearly  westward  through  the  open  tract  It  is  everywhere 
skirted  on  both  sides  by  a  strip  of  level  land  ;  on  the  north  and 
south  of  which,  again,  the  ground  rises  into  low  irregular, 
mounds  and  eminences ;  while  back  of  these,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  brook  in  both  directions,  is  a  steeper  and  longer 
ascent  leading  up  to  higher  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is 
this  lower  tract,  about  half  a  mile  square,  which  formed  the 
actual  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  ;  being  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
west  by  high  perpendicular  walls  of  sandstone  rock.  '^  It  is  an . 
area  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  swelling  into  mounds  and  in- 
tersected with  gullies  ;  but  the  whole  ground  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  may  be  conveniently  built  upon,  and  has  neither  ascent  nor 
descent  inconveniently  steep,"' 

Keeping  near  the  bed  of  the  brook,  we  soon  came  to  the 
fallen  columns  of  a  large  temple.  Each  column  had  been 
formed  of  seveml  stones,  and  the  joints  now  lay  in  their  order 
alonff  the  ground.  Nearly  opposite  this  spot,  a  Wadv  joins  the 
brook  from  the  north,  over  which  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge. 
Further  west,  the  banks  of  the  brook  itself  have  once  been  built 
up  with  strong  walln,  and  the  stream  apparently  covered  over 
for  some  distance ;  thus  connecting  the  level  tracts  upon  the 
sides. 

We  now  passed  along  the  remains  of  the  paved  way,  through 
the  ruins  of  the  arch  of  triumph,  which  stands  near  the  brooK, 
fronting  towanis  the  east.  The  architecture  is  florid  and  corrapt. 
It  seems  to  liave  formed  the  approach 'to  the  palace  or  pile  of 
building  Wyond,  which  the  Arabs  call  KtJsr  Far'iin,  "  Pharaoh's 
castle."  This  nioss  of  walls  is  the  only  stracture  of  mason 
work  now  stan<ling  in  Wady  klOsa.  It  is  of  very  inferior  archi- 
tecture and  workmanship,  and  ap{)arently  of  a  late  age.     Joists 

*  Irbjr  tad  Maagfotp.  434.  [ISO.] 
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of  wood  are  in  different  parts  let  in  between  the  conrses  of 
Btone ;  intended  doubtless  to  receive  the  &stenings  for  oma* 
ments  of  wood  or  stucco.  The  walls  are  mostly  entire  ;  but  the 
columns  of  the  northern  front,  which  were  composed  of  separate 
pieces,  are  nearly  gone.  The  distribution  of  the  interior  into 
several  chambers  and  stories,  seems  to  show  conclusively,  that  it 
was  not  a  temple  ;  it  would  appear  rather  to  have  been  a  public 
edifice  of  a  different  character. 

On  the  rising  ground  south  of  the  EOsr  and  triumphal  aroh, 
stands  the  lone  colunm  called  by  the  Arabs  Zub  Far'dn ;  on 
ascending  to  it  we  found  it  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  con- 
nected with  the  foundations  of  a  temple ;  the  firagments  of  sev- 
eral other  columns  were  strowed  around. 

These  are  the  chief  remains  of  particular  structures,  which 
strike  the  eye. of  the  wanderer  upon  the  site  occupied  by  tiie  city 
itself ;  and' they  have  been  noticed  and  described  by  all  travellers, 
as  well  as  by  the  pencil  of  Laborde.  But  these  writers  have 
omitted  to  mention  one  ciroumstance,  or  at  least  all  have  not 
given  to  it  that  prominence  which  it  deserves,  viz.  that  all  these 
are  but  single  objects  amidst  a  vast  tract  of  similar  ruins.  Indeed 
the  whole  area  above  described,  was  once  obviously  occupied  by 
a  large  city  of  housea  Along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  vio- 
lence of  tiie  water  has  apparently  swept  away  the  traces  of 
dwellings ;  but  elsewhere,  the  whole  body  of  the  area,  on  both 
sides  of  the  torrent,  and  especially  on  the  north,  is  covered  with 
the  foundations  and  stones  of  an  extensive  town.  The  stones 
are  hewn  ;  and  the  houses  erected  with  them,  must  have  been 
solid  and  well  built.  On  lookinff  at  the  extent  of  these  ruins,  it 
struck  us  as  surprising,  that  ^ey  should  hitherto  have  been 
passed  over  so  slightly ;  although  this  may  readily  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  surpassing  interest  of  the  surrounding  sepulchres. 
These  foundations  and  ruins  cover  an  area  of  not  much  less  than 
two  miles  in  ciroumference  ;  affording  room  enough,  in  an  orien- 
tal city,  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants.* 

We  were  now  near  the  western  wall  of  cliffs,' which  are  also  of 
red  sandstone  and  higher  than  those  on  the  east ;  rising  in  some 
parts  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  This  wall 
too  is  full  of  tombs,  some  of  them  high  up  in  the  rock  ;  but  in 
general  less  numerous  and  splendid  than  those  in  the  eastern 
clifib.     One  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  unfinished  tomb  of 

>  Borckliardt  is  here  the  most  explicit :  of  the  river  is  a  rising  groimd,  extending 

**  The  ground  is  covered  with  heaps  of  westwards  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

hewn  stones,  foundations  of  buildings,  frag-  entirely  covered  with  similar  remaina    Ou 

meuts  of  columns,  and  vestiges  ot  paved  the  right  bonk,  where  the  ground  is  more 

streets ;  all  clearly  indicating  that  a  largo  elevated,  ruins  of  the  same  dodcriptiou  aro 

city  once  existed  hero.     Ou  the  lati  side  also  seen.*'    Travels  p.  427. 
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which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Laborde ;  showing  that  in  sculps 
taring  the  fa9fMle8  of  the  sepolchres,  the  workmen,  (an  was 
natonily)  after  smoothing  the  lace  of  the  rock,  bc|;an  at  the  top 
and  wrought  downwards.  We  entered  several  of  these  tomb^ 
which  presented  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  ^  The  great 
multitude  of  them  are  small  and  plain,  mere  excavations  in  the 
fiioe  of  the  rock.* 

In  the  channel  of  the  brook,  which  was  dry  below  the  KhAs« 
neh  quite  across  the  open  space^  we  now  found,  near  the  western 
cUff,  water  a«;ain  springing  up  m  several  places,  in  small  quan- 
tity indeed,  but  of  excellent  quality  ;  much  purer  indeed  than 
that  in  the  brook  above.  It  ran  in  a  small  stream  along  the  bed 
of  the  Wady,  which  here  enters  the  front  of  the  western  clifis 
by  a  chasm  similar  to  the  eastern  Sik ;  but  broader  and  lees 
regular.  We  entered  and  proceeded  for  some  distance  down  the 
.  ravine,  which  is  full  of  oleanders  and  other  shrubs  and  trees,  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  pass.  The  walls  within  the  mouth  are 
full  of  tombs,  all  small  and  without  ornament.  The  high  rock 
upon  the  left,  which  is  isolated  bv  a  very  narrow  chasm  behind 
it,  is  conjectured  by  Laborde  to  have  been  the  acropolis  of  the 
ancient  city  ;  but  we  received  the  impression  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  no  special  ground  to  justify  this  supposition.' 

We  followed  the  ravine  considerably  below  this  point ;  and 
endeavoured  to  find  the  lateral  chasm,  marked  on  Laborde's  plan 
as  leading  up  towards  the  right  quite  to  the  Deir.  There  are 
short  chiMms  enough  in  that  direction  ;  but  none  extending  to 
the  Deir,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  inaccessible  from  this  quarter  ; 
as  we  found  by  our  own  experience,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
Arab  shepherds  on  the  spot. 

Further  towards  the  west  the  ravine  has  never  been  explored  ; 
and  no  one  could  tell  in  what  direction  the  waters,  when  swollen, 
find  their  way  through  the  clifis.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the 
Wady  does  not,  as  Wady  Miisa,  extend  down  to  the  'Arabah  ; 
and  the  course  so  marked  upon  Laborde's  map  has  as  little 
actual  existence,  as  the  Wady  Htisa  by  which  Schubert  supnoeed 
himself  to  have  ascended  from  the  'Arabah  towards  Mount  Hor." 

It  was  now  sunset ;  and  we  returned  to  our  tent,  fatigued, 
and  our  eyes  for  the  present  '  satisfied  with  seeing.'  We  had 
obtained,  so  far  as  we  desired,  a  general  idea  of  the  valley  and 

*  Very  many  nf  tbow  plain  ■mlchrat  diadi^thad  artUt,  who  ▼iiit*a  Wady  MA- 
S9er  little  ftxm  the  Doititades  of  limnar  aa  In  IS89,  that  ha  marked  traeaa  «f 
oof*  anmnd  Jenualem ;  exoef4  ia  their  b«i!lding\  or  at  leaat  of  maeoo  work,  vpoa 
poiitioa  and  the  nature  of  the  roeli.  the  fommit  of  thie  cli£ 

*  We  did  not  indeed   aareod  the  lock;  "  Reiee  II.   ppu  414,   4ia.     The   road 
■or  doee  Ijtborde  appear  lo  have  doM  en.  from  'Akabah  aaoeoda  throogh  the  ^tAj 
Irhj  and   Mangke  are  silent  m  tn  it.~I  Ab«  Koibeibeh  meotkned  fWrthar  on. 
have  eiacv  learned  frmn  Mr.  Koberta»  tha 
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its  wonders ;  and  we  left  for  the  morrow  a  visit  to  the  Deir,  a 
closer  examination  of  the  tombs  in  the  eastern  clifb  back  of  oar 
tent,  and  a  renewal  of  the  impressions  received  from  the  KhOsneh 
and  the  region  around  the  theatre.  Our  further  plan  was  to 
ascend  Mount  Hor,  and  then  take  the  usual  road  back  to 
Hebron. 

The  pencil  of  Laborde  has  spread  before  the  woild  the  de- 
tails of  die  strange  remains,  which  give  interest  and  celebrity  to 
this  valley ;  but  his  work  presents  no  correct  general  idea  of  the 
whole.  The  best  written  descriptions  are  still  those  of  the  earliest 
visitors ;  first  Burckhardt,  and  then  Irby  and  Manxes.  The 
account  of  the  former  is  the  most  exact  and  simple ;  that  of 
the  latter  is  more  full,  but  also  more  coloured  and  somewhat 
confused.  Burckhardt  was  here  but  a  part  of  a  day,  an  object 
of  jealous  suspicion  to  his  Arab  guide ;  yet  it  struck  me  with 
astonishment,  to  remark,  upon  the  spot,  the  exactness  and  ex- 
tent of  his  observations  during  that  short  interval. 

A  single  glance  had  been  sufficient  to  correct  a  false  impres- 
sion, which  I  had  received  from  previous  accounts,  viz.  that  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  was  shut  in  on  oS  aides  by  perpendicular 
clifis,  and  that  the  entrance  by  the  Bik  was  the  only  feasible  one 
from  any  quarter.  This,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  the  case.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  bounded  only  on  the  east  and  west  by  walls 
of  rock  ;  that  on  the  east  being  the  broad  sandstone  ri^o  ex- 
tending south  below  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dib- 
diba  ;  while  that  on  the  west  is  the  similar  ridge,  which  further 
north  runs  parallel  to  the  same  mountain,  and  is  penetrated  by 
the  Sik  of  Nemela.  The  brook  of  'Ain  Mtlsa,  rising  above  Eljy, 
flows  down  its  valley  and  breaks  through  the  midst  of  the  east- 
em  ridge,  thus  forming  the  Sik ;  then,  crossing  the  open  area 
near  the  middle,  it  passes  off  in  like  manner  through  the  western 
ridge.  Towards  the  north  and  south  the  view  is  open.  Towards 
the  northeast  is  seen  the  high  southern  end  of  the  mountain  of 
Dibdiba,  resting  on  white  sandstone  at  its  base  ;  and  more  to  the 
left  the  plain  Suttih  Beida,  through  which  we  had  approached. 
From  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  of  the  valley,  the  smnmit  of 
Mount  Hor  is  seen  over  the  western  line  of  cliffs,  bearing  about 
W.  by  S. 

On  each  side  of  the  brook,  the  ground  rises  towards  the 
north  and  south,  as  already  described  ;  at  first  gradually  by 
irregular  hillocks  and  eminences  strowed  with  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  former  houses  ;  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  more  rapidly.  Towards  the  north,  this  latter  ascent 
is  cut  up  by  several  Wadys,  and  leads  up  through  groups  of 
sandstone  rocks  to  the  plain  Sutdh  Beida.  Two  of  these  tor- 
rent beds,  coming  from  the  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dibdiba, 
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unite  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  area,  having  between  them  a 
pfomontory  of  red  Bandatone,  in  which  are  tomni.  Farther  west 
lie  other  small  Wadys.  Here,  at  the  northeast  comer^the  road 
fiom  near  Dibdiba  comes  in,  by  which  our  servants  entered  ;  and 
hsTBy  or  somewhere  in  this  quarter,  must  be  the  tomb  described 
h^  Iibj  and  Mangles,  as  hayins  an  inscription  in  the  unknown 
Bmaitio  character  ;^  and  also  that  with  a  Latin  inscription,  dis- 
oofered  by  Laborde. 

Towards  the  south,  the  ascent  fix>m  the  area  of  the  city  is 
itaeper,  and  somewhat  greater,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet.  It  leads 
np  io  a  high  plain  of  table  land,  extending  westward  around  • 
tae  end  of  the  western  cliff  (which  here  terminates)  to  Mount 
Hot  or  Jebel  Neby  H&rtin.  This  plain  bears  the  name  of  Suttih 
HIbrAn,  ''Aaron's  Plains,'^  corresponding  to  the  Suttdi  Beida, 
'^  White  Plains,''  on  the  north  of  Wady  TdtatL.  At  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  area  of  the  city,  a  path  passes  out,  ascending 
a  long  narrow  Wady  lined  with  tombs,  to  tnis  terrace.  It  then 
leads  along  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  and  dividing  further 
on,  one  branch  descends  to  the  'Arabah  towards  die  left  through 
Wady  Abu  Kusheibeh,*  and  so  to  'Akabah  ;  while  the  other  soes 
more  towards  the  right,  and  descends  through  Wady  er-BQb4'y 
on  the  way  to  Hebron.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter  pass,  accord- 
ing to  our  Arabs,  there  is  a  small  spring  of  good  water,  called 
et-Taiyibeh. 

In  looking  at  the  wonders  of  this  ancient  cit^,  one  is  at  a  loss, 
whether  most  to  admire  the  wildness  of  the  position  and  natural 
soenery,  or  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  it  was  &shioned  into  a 
secure  retreat,  and  adorned  with  splendid  structures,  chiefly  for 
the  dead.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  place  consists,  not 
in  the  fiu;t  tliat  there  are  occasional  excavations  and  sculptures 
like  those  above  described  ;  but  in  the  innumerable  multitude 
ai  such  excavations,  along  the  whole  extent  of  perpendicular 
rocks  adjacent  to  the  main  area,  and  in  all  the  lateral  valleys 
and  chasms  ;  the  entrances  of  very  many  of  which  are  variously, 
richly,  and  often  fantastically  decorated,  with  every  imaginable 
Older  and  style  of  architecture.  The  cliffs  upon  Uie  east  and 
west  present  the  largest  and  most  continuous  surfaces  ;  and  here 
the  tombs  arc  most  numerous.  But  the  spur  from  the  eastern 
cli£b  formed  by  the  Wady  below  the  KhQzneh,  as  well  as  other 
smaller  spurs  aud  promontories  and  single  grouiis  of  rocks,  both 
in  the  north  and  south,  are  also  occupied  m  like  manner.  All  • 
these  sepulchres  of  course  looked  down  upon  the  city  of  the  liv- 
ing; but  others,  agaiu,  are  found  in  retired  dells  and  secret 

■  Sm  At  the  ena  of  Note  XIX,  omI  of     borxl*  writrt  it  ftrmai^vl/  raoodli  **  Paboa- 
Vol  L  rhilw ;  *  althoof^li  the  mmnd  6tp  ^om  not 

*  Thb  name  b  not  quite  certain.     La-     c&iat  ia  tba  Anbk  bc^gvage. 
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chmQi,  or  mnetimei  among  die  liei^its  on  dlker  ade,  to  ^ 
flights  of  Btens  cot  in  tlie  ro^  lad  up  in  ktoiI  phcet. 
the  Deir  lies  ii^hnp  among  the  clifi  of  the  wcsten  ndge,  i 
than  half  an  hmir  distant  fiom  the  area  of  thedtj. 

The  moat  con^wcoooa  of  all  the  monnmenta,  next  to  the 
Khftmeh  and  Deir,  aie  thoae  along  the  eaatem  eSA  nottt  of 
thetheatie.  Here  towardb  the  north  ii  the  inmieBnefiK^de  with 
three  lowB  of  cofannna  one  abofve  another;  then  the  Corin&ian 
tmab  depicted  I7  Laborde ;  and  farther  aonth,  it  woold 


the  kige  tomb  deaciibed  bj  Iibf  and  Ifanglfa^  with  Doric  nor- 
tiooa  and  otnamentB,  and  ardied  aobrtnicidana  in  fiont.  The 
inteiior  of  this  kat,  acoordn«  to  the  aame  trnvdlefi^  fwiafa  of 
<ine  laige  and  lofty  chamber,  whidi  in  later  agea  was  concerted 
into  a  Chiietian  dimch ;  baling  three  reoemea  for  altan  at  the 
further  end ;  while  an  inacriptaon  in  red  paint,  near  an  an^e^ 
records  the  date  of  the  conaecration.* 

The  rock  in  which  all  these  monmnenta  are  acolptvred,  ia 
the  soft  reddish  sandstone  of  this  wbc^  district ;  a  fonnation 
which  has  been  already  described  as  resting  upon  lower 
of  por^yrj,  and  which  a^iean  to  extend  to  a  great 
both  nordi  and  aonth.  The  fonna  of  the  diffii  are  often  exeeed- 
ingly  inegnkr  and  grotesque.  The  lu^^iest,  and  indeed  the  only 
bi^  point,  of  an  the  sandstone  tiact,  is  Moont  Hor.  The  aoA- 
nesB  ct  the  stone  afforded  great  fiuulities  for  excaTsting  the  a^ 
ukhres  and  sculpturing  their  ornamental  parts ;  but  the  aame 
cause  has  operated  against  their  presenrationy  except  where 
sheltered  fma  exposure.  The  KhOxneh  itself  has  been  thua 
wonderfully  joesenred,  cmly  by  the  oTerhanging  Tsult  of  rode 
which  ffliipMff  it. 

Not  the  least  remaikable  circumstance  in  the  peculiarities 
of  this  singular  spot,  is  the  colour  of  the  rocks.  They  present 
not  a  dead  mass  of  dull  monotonous  red  ;  but  an  endless  variety 
ci  bright  and  liring  hues,  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  soft- 
est iHuk,  Teiging  also  sometimes  to  orange  and  yellow.  These 
▼arying  shades  are  often  distinctly  marked  by  waving  lines,  im- 
parting to  the  sur&ce  of  the  rock  a  succession  ci  brilliant  and 
^Kitngmg  teints,  like  the  hues  of  watered  silk,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  imposing  effect  of  the  sculptured  monuments.  Indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  ''  to  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singu- 
lar effect  <^  rocks,  teinted  with  the  most  extraordinary  hues, 
whose  summits  present  us  with  nature  in  her  most  savage  and 
romantic  form  ;  whilst  their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the 
symmetry  and  r^ularity  of  art,  with  coloimades,  and  pediments, 

■  Ii«j  wmd  Man^a^  Tt%^A  f.  42^-431.  [132.]     To  mj    great  resrei  I  «M  Ml 
ftble  ID  fwtaaaczaaiMtldttanik 
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and  ranges  of  corridon  adhering  to  their  perpendicalar  smfikce."' 
This  plaj  of  colours  is  strikingly  exhibited,  along  the  paths  lead* 
ing  to  the  Deir,  and  to  Mount  Hor. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Tarietj  of  architectore,  which  here  as^ 
tonishes  the  spectator,  two  styles  are  obvioosly  predominant,  the 
Egrptian  and  the  Roman-Greek ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  mixture 
aiM  union  of  these  two,  which  here  c<nistitutes  the  preTailinc 
style.  The  former  is  principaUy  seen  in  the  body  or  msssfa  of 
the  fiK^os ;  where  the  truncated  pyramidal  forms,  and  the 
slightly  tapering  fronts  and  sides,  remind  one  continually  of  the 
majestic  portals  and  propyla  of  the  Theban  temples.  Tlie  more 
classic  orders  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  conspicuous  in  the  col- 
umns and  other  ornaments  ;  and  prerafl  also  throu^Kmt  in  some 
of  the  more  important  monuments.  But  eren  here  all  is  florid 
and  orerloaded,  indicating  a  later  age  and  a  degenerate  taste ; 
when  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful  still  remained,  Imt  without  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  This  amalgamation  of  styles  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  preralence,  first  of  the  Soman  influence  and 
then  of  the  Roman  dominion,  which  penetrated  hither  both  br 
way  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  also  from  Egypt  This  took 
place,  as  we  know,  about  the  Christian  era  ;  and  to  that  period 
and  the  subsequent  centuries,  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  the 
architectural  skill  and  monuments,  on  which  strangers  now  gaie 
with  surprise  and  wonder. 

An  mteresting  question,  which  occupied  much  of  our  atten- 
tion on  tlie  spot,  was,  How  &r  these  excavations  are  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  sepulchres  ?  and  whether  any  of  them  were 
probably  intended  as  abodes  for  the  liTing  ?  I  had  formerly  re* 
ceired  the  impression,  that  very  many  of  them  were  to  be  so 
considered  ;  and  indeed,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  city 
had  been  composed  of  such  dwellings  **  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks."*  But  after  attentive  observation,  we  could  perceive  no 
traces  of  any  such  desi^  The  smaller  and  unomamented  ex- 
cavations, are  entirely  smiilar  to  the  numerous  sepulchres  around 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  one  have  no  more  the  appearance  of  baring 
been  intended  as  dwellings  than  the  other.  Those  with  orna- 
mental facades  have  Ld  general  a  like  character  within  ;  many 
of  them  have  niches  for  dead  bodies  ;  and  even  such  as  have  not 
tlus  decisive  mark,  exhibit  nevertheless  no  trace  of  baring  been 
constructed  for  habitations.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  th^  may 
not  improbably  have  been  thus  used  ;  just  as  the  tombs  at 
Thebes  and  those  in  the  village  of  Biloam,  are  now  converted 
into  dwellings.' 

'  Irbj  tad  Maaglet  p.  423.  [139  aq.]         pATfttiTdj  rtrj  muSL    Hm  e^mm  la  tht 
'  JfY.  49,  16.  eoantrj   tovanit  iHrnrntem,  whkk   vw« 

*  Tbt  iatcnor  of  aU  Umm  tonbtii  moi-    uttm  toilii^  b«l  alwi^  dveUti^p,  ■*• 
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The  elegance  of  their  exterior  decoration^  affords  no  ground 
for  supposing  the  most  of  these  monuments  to  have  been  other 
than  tombs.  The  abodes  of  the  dead  were  regarded  in  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Palestine,  with  profound  veneration ;  and  were  con- 
structed with  even  greater  pomp  and  splendour  than  the  habita- 
tions of  the  living.  Witness  the  tomb  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  stQl  more  magnificent  ones  at  Thebes ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mighty  pyramid^  erected  apparently  each  as  the  sepul- 
chre of  a  sinele  monarch.^ — ^Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  the 
supposition,  that  these  excavations  were  intended  in  part  as 
dwellings  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  widely  spread 
ruins  which  are  visible,  attest,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  large  and 
extensive  city  of  houses  built  of  stone  once  occupied  this  spot ; 
and  the  sepiuchres  round  about  are  comparatively  less  numerous, 
than  those  which  in  like  manner  skirt  the  sites  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  The  cilr  which  stood  here,  was  of  itself  built 
'^  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ; "  without  the  necessity  of  our  look- 
ing for  single  dwellings  in  such  a  situation.  ' 

Yet  not  all  these  structures,  I  think,  were  sepulchral ;  some 
of  the  larger  and  more  splendid  were  more  probably  temples  of 
the  gods.  The  fiM)ility  and  beauty  with  wluch  the  ornamented 
facades  of  monuments  could  be  sculptured  in  the  rock,  mi^t 
easily  suggest  the  idea  of  constructing  fiines  for  the  gods  in  like 
manner;  and  such  excavated  temples  were  not  unknown  in 
Egypt.'  Hence  the  site  of  the  beautiful  EhQzneh  was  selected, 
directly  opposite  to  the  grand  entrance  from  the  east ;  the  char- 
acter of  its  fix)nt  is  decidedly  that  of  a  temple.  To  the  same 
class  probably  belong  some  of  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
excavations  in  the  eastern  clifiGs ;  especially  the  one  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  as  having  arched  substructions  built  up  in 
front,  and  aflerwards  used  as  a  Christian  church.  The  Deir  too, 
as  we  shall  see,  has  similar  features,  and  appears  also  to  have 
been  transformed  into  a  church.  Nothing  would  be  more  natu- 
ral, under  the  circumstances,  than  to  convert  heathen  temples  of 
this  kind  into  Christian  sanctuaries ;  but  had  they  been  origi- 
nally sepulchres,  such  a  transition  would  have  been  less  natural 
and  probable. 

Such  were  the  impressions  with  which  we  spent  the  evening 
beneath  our  tent  in  Wady  Milsa.  Around  us  were  the  desola- 
tions of  ages;  the  dwellings  and  edifices  of  the  ancient  city 

very  eapaciou,  a£fordiiig  shelter  (o  both    ^rrtiovaif  w€fA  8^  rks  ra^  iwpfioKiiP 
the  mhabitants  and  their  flookB.     See  See-    oIk  &voA.c(votNrt  AiKortfiicu.    Comp.  Qe- 


tzen  in  Zach's  MonatL  Corr.  XVIII.  pp.  seniua  Comm.  za  Jesa.  14, 18 — 20.  22, 16. 

866.  418.  *  E.  g.  the  temples  of  Abu  Simbel ;  Wil- 

*  So  too  Diodoms  Sicolos  says,  in  ipeak-  kinson's  Mod.  Egypt,  n.  p.  827  sq.    Bnrok- 

ing  of  the  Egyptians,  1.  61  :  AUvtp  rmw  hardt'sNabia^p.  88.  Irby  and  Mangles^  pp. 

pAp  icar&   r^   otatos   rara^affiwr  (rror  29,  87  sq.  [1(^  12  sq.] 
iL  688.  584                                ^  . 
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enimbled  and  strewed  in  the  dost ;  *the  mausolea  of  the  dead  in 
all  their  pristine  beautj  and  fieehneflSi  but  long  since  rifled,  and 
ihe  ashes  o(  their  tenants  scattered  to  the  wiikk  Well  mi^ht 
there  be  the  stillness  of  death ;  for  it  was  the  gia^e  itself,  a  city 
of  the  dead,  by  which  we  were  sorrounded. 

Yet  this  impressiye  silence  was  not  nninterrapted.  Our  Arabs 
had  sUughtered  the  sheep  we  had  bought,  and  made  ihemselTes 
a  feast  They  were  in  high  dee ;  and  the  Toice  of  singing, 
story-telling,  and  mirth,  sounded  strangely  amid  these  sqnu* 
dues.  Our  Haweit&t  companions  had  given  us  to-day  another 
mcimen  of  their  thievish  propensities.  As  we  entered  the  8ik, 
ttiey  contrived  to  throw  into  confusion  the  flock  of  sheep  which 
was  there  feeding,  watched  by  an  Arab  boy ;  and  separating  a 
lamb,  drove  it  into  the  Blk  along  with  the  one  which  the  Jehilln 
were  leading.  We  were  in  advance  at  the  time ;  and  as  the 
worthies  came  up,  they  pretended  that  the  lamb  had  strayed 
away  and  was  following  us  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  not  till 
we  appuded  very  decidedly  to  Bheikh  Huss4n,  that  he  sent  one 
of  his  men  to  taJce  the  animal  back. 

Friday^  June  IH.  On  entering  the  high  table  land  of  the 
mountains  vesterday,  we  heard  that  many  of  the  Ma'ftz,  an 
Arab  tribe  uom  the  sandy  region  of  the  Hismeh,*  east  of  'Aka- 
bah,  having  been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the  drought, 
had  spread  themselves  here  among  these  mountams,  where  the 
rains  had  been  more  abundant  Our  Arabs  of  the  Jeh&Un  felt 
some  alarm  on  learning  the  presence  of  these  strangers ;  for 
although  they  stood  towards  them  in  no  relations  either  of  alli- 
ance or  hostility,  yet  the  character  of  all  these  lawless  hordes  of 
the  desert  is  such,  that  when  away  from  home,  where  no  respon- 
sibility would  fall  on  their  own  tribe,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
rob  a  pMsing  traveller  or  caravan.  A  large  encampment  of 
them,  it  was  said,  lay  near  the  way  out  from  Wady  Mtisa  by 
Mount  Hor  to  the  'Arabah. 

On  awaking  this  morning,  our  first  information  was,  that  the 
Bheikh  of  the  BedAn,  a  clan  of  the  Haweit&t  who  pasture  in 
and  around  Wady  Milsa,  had  arrived  in  the  night  with  several 
armed  men,  in  order  to  claim  from  us  a  OhOtr,  that  is,  a  tax, 
tribute,  present,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  the  place.  On  looking  out,  we  saw  him  sleeping 
by  his  dromedary  near  the  tent.  Supposing  the  matter  woulii 
be  arranged  without  difficulty,  we  left  the  Bheikh  to  finish  his 
nap ;  while  we  went  out  before  breakfast  to  improve  our  time 
and  visit  the  Deir,  the  only  remaining  distant  point  which  we 
DOW  wishe<l  to  examine. 

We  took  as  a  guide  a  sheplierd  of  the  valley,  who  happened 

'  SMibof«,VoLLpL  174. 
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to  be  present ;  and  passing  again  along  the  brook  throngb  the 
open  area  to  the  western  cli£G9,  we  turned  north  along  their  fix)nt 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  entered  a  narrow  rent  coming  down 
fix>m  the  W.  N.  W.  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area.  This 
passage  resembles  the  8ik  in  narrowness,  and  in  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock  on  the  sides ;  but  instead  of  being  nearly  level,  it 
runs  up  very  rapidly  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  The  ravine 
is  exceedingly  irregular  and  mgeed ;  and  in  its  natural  state 
must  have  oeen  utterly  impaa»ble  in  many  places.  At  such 
points  a  path  five  or  six  feet  in  breadth,  with  steps,  has  been 
hewn  in  and  along  the  walls  of  rock ;  this  continued  for  a  great 
part  of  the  way,  and  still  'remains  in  tolerable  preservation. 
After  many  windings  and  intricacies,  which  no  stranger  would 
readily  find  out  wiUiout  a  guide,  we  reached  the  Deir,  situated 
high  up  among  the  topmost  crags  of  the  mountain,  a  good  half 
hour^s  walk  fix>m  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 

The  Deir  is  hewn  out  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  cliff,  one 
of  the  groups  which  here  jut  up  out  of  the  high  table  land.  It 
hces  W.  S.  W.  and  Mount  Hor  towers  in  lone  majesty  over- 
against  it,  bearing  8.  W.^S.^  This  monument  is  of  larger 
dunensions  than  Uie  KhCfczneh ;  its  facades  covering  a  much 
broader  surfiice,  though  it  is  probably  not  higher.  The  upper 
part  exhibits  a  broken  pediment,  and  has  three  compartments  ; 
m  each  of  which  is  a  niche  apparently  intended  for  a  statue. 
The  architecture  is  florid  and  not  in  good  taste  ;  and  the  whole 
is  overloaded  with  ornament.  Yet  the  general  effect,  though 
less  striking  and  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Khflzneh,  is  rich  and 
highly  imposing  in  this  wild  solitude.  Before  it  is  a  large  square 
area  levelled  off  and  obviously  artificial ;  since  it  is  in  part  built 
up  with  walls  like  a  terrace.  In  the  adjacent  cliffs,  in  various 
parts,  fiights  of  steps  are  hewn,  leading  to  the  top ;  and  a  few 
plain  tombs  are  seen  round  about.  The  high  rock  overagainst 
this  monument,  is  described  by  Laborde  as  having  on  its  top  a 
level  platform,  with  a  line  of  columns,  reached  in  like  manner 
by  an  artificial  ascent,  and  conmianding  a  wide  prospect.  We 
did  not  visit  it. 

As  in  the  KhQzneh,  so  in  the  Deir,  the  interior  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  splendour  of  the  exterior.  There  is  here  but 
one  excavated  chamber,  a  large  square  room  perfectly  plain,  with 
walls  smooth  and  unbroken  ;  except  on  the  inner  part,  where  is 
a  broad  arched  niche  a  little  above  the  floor,  with  two  or  three 
steps  leading  to  it  on  each  side  ;  resembling  very  much  the 
niche  or  alcove  for  the  altar  in  a  Qreek  church.  The  arch  of 
this  alcove  was  apparently  once  ornamented  by  a  border  of 
some  sort,  fisistened  into  a  groove  cut  around  it,  and  supporting 

*  Mount  Hor,  bowerer,  b  Tiable  oolj  firom  the  top  of  the  Deir. 
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perhaps  a  cnriaiiL  Over  the  niche,  the  traces  of  a  isross  are 
still  discernible.' 

The  whole  exterior  aspect  of  the  Deir  is  decidedly  that  of  a 
heathen  temple.  With  this  view  also  accord  the  broad  espla- 
nade in  front,  and  the  road  leading  np  to  the  place,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  with  immense  labour.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  such  a  road  to  a  mere  private  tomb ;  and  this  of 
itself  seems  to  mark  it  as  a  public  structure.  In  a  later  age  it 
became  apnarcntly  a  Christian  church,  and  the  niche  maj  per* 
haps  hare  been  then  first  excavated. 

We  now  returned  to  our  tent  and  break&sied.  After  th6 
general  sunrey  which  we  had  thus  taken,  I  wished  to  go  once 
more  to  the  KhQzneh,  and  then  return  bj  the  upper  range  of 
tombs  alon^  the  eastern  cliff  above  our  tent  We  fixed  upon  9 
o'clock  as  Sie  hour  for  setting  off.  Meantime  Sheikh  Hussin 
came  in,  and  said  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Htisa  was  there,  desiring 
from  us  a  OhQfi*.  We  told  him  through  Hussftn,  that  we  were 
travelling  with  the  FirmAn  of  Muhammed  'AI7,  who  had  abol- 
ished  all  such  exactions  throughout  his  dominions ;  and  we 
therefore  felt  under  no  obligation  to  comply  with  this  demand* 
Our  reply  was  perhaps  more  decided  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  in  conseauence  of  the  report  of  our  servants,  that 
during  our  absence  the  Sheikh  and  his  attendants  had  conduct- 
ed themselves  arromntly,  ordering  coffee  and  demanding  of 
them  a  breakfast.  To  ihm  last,  the  servants  had  without  much 
ceremony  demurred. 

Leaving  my  companion  and  Sheikh  Huss&n  to  arrange  the 
matter,  and  taking  with  me  two  of  our  Arabs,  I  now  repaired  to 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  KhOsneh,  observing  everything  lei- 
surely by  the  way,  and  looking  particularly  for  tiie  tomb  with  the 
Orcex  inscription,  though  without  finding  it.  While  examining 
the  KhOznen,  I  heanl  several  runs  fired  at  our  tent ;  but  as  this 
is  not  unusual  among  the  Arabs,  it  did  not  further  excite  my  at- 
tention. I  had  taken  my  last  admiring  look  of  this  beautiful 
structure  from  a  point  opposite,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sik  ; 
and  was  just  about  to  return,  when  I  saw  seven  ragged  wild- 
looking  Arabs  with  guns  coming  up  the  valley.  They  entered 
the  Knflznehy  to  look  at  it,  as  I  supnosed  ;  but  soon  came  out ; 
and  seeing  me  with  my  two  attendants  at  some  diBtance,  ad- 
vanced towards  us  in  a  quiet  manner,  until  witliin  a  few  steps, 
when  they  broke  out  into  the  most  violent  gestures  and  excla- 
mations, ordering  us  to  return  forthwiili  to  the  tent.  As  I  knew 
not  what  it  all  meant,  and  could  not  ask  them,  I  kept  aUms 
down  the  valley,  still  searching  for  the  Oreek  tomb  and  followed 
by  the  seven  rogamudins. 

'  Thit  eroti  wat  notiotd  by  Mr  BubtiU. 
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At  the  amphitheatre  I  met  Mr  Smith,  who  informed  me, 
that  the  two  Sheikhs  had  hroken  on  the  point  of  the  tribute. 
After  my  departure  the  Sheikh  of  the  BedM  had  through  Hus- 
B&n  repeated  his  demand  for  the  Qhfifr ;  in  which  he  was  now 
backed  by  the  adyice  and  solicitation  of  our  own  Arabs.  He  as- 
serted that  he  had  authority  from  the  Pasha  to  collect  such  a 
toll,  in  return  for  his  being  held  responsible  to  the  government 
for  the  safety  of  travellers  ;  and  further,  that  all  former  travel- 
lers had  paid  his  demand,  and  he  hoped  we  would  do  so  as  well 
as  they.  To  these  barefaced  fidsehoods  the  reply  was,  that  if 
he  had  authority  fix)m  the  Pasha,  let  him  produce  it,  and  he 
should  have  all  that  it  allowed ;  that  if  he  had  formerly  shown 
fikvours  to  travellers  and  they  had  paid  him  for  it,  let  lum  also 
first  show  us  some  kindness  and  civility,  and  he  would  not  find 
us  slow  to  make  him  a  present  in  return.  All  this  intercourse 
was  had  in  like  manner  through  Sheikh  Huss&n. 

On  receiving  this  last  answer,  the  old  man  rose  in  a  great 
passion,  saying  that  if  we  had  orders  fi*om  Muhammed  'Aly  he 
would  obey  them  ;  but  that  our  Arabs  had  no  right  to  take  us 
away,  and  they  should  go.  He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  de- 
part ;  and  talked  of  sending  for  other  camels  to  Eljy.  A  great 
quarrel  and  tumult  now  arose  between  our  Arabs  and  the  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  armed  men  of  the  other  party;  swords  were 
drawn  and  guns  fired ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that  blood 
would  have  been  immediately  shed.  My  friend  left  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  and  went  first  to  the  tombs  in  the  eastern 
precipice  and  thence  to  the  theatre,  where  I  now  met  him.  The 
adverse  Sheikh,  it  appeared,  had  also  declared,  that  if  we  would 
not  pay,  we  should  see  nothing  of  Wady  Mtlsa  ;  and  had  sent 
his  men  to  find  us  and  conduct  us  back. 

We  now  together  looked  at  various  tombs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  theatre  ;  our  new  "  protectors"  endeavouring  to  prevent  us, 
and  once  even  taking  hold  of  our  arms.  We  civilly  shook  them 
ofi^,  taking  care  not  to  strike  nor  to  give  any  occasion  for  personal 
violence ;  which  they  too  seemed  quite  as  equally  anxious  to 
avoid.  My  companion  endeavoured  to  proceed  liigher  up  the 
valley,  but  was  stopped  by  force.  He  now  hold  a  long  talk  with 
them,  while  I  sat  by  ;  using  both  argument  and  expostulation, 
and  depicting  the  danger  of  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Pasha.  They  of  course  could  make  no  reply  ; 
but  his  words  also  made  no  impression ;  and  he  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  the  wind.  We  thought  it  better  to  return  to  the 
tent  and  there  await  the  result. 

Here  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Mdsa  now  presented  himself  in 
due  form ;  and  to  my  no  little  astonishment,  turned  out  to  be 
the  identical  old  Mukeibil  Abu  Zeitftn,  "  the  Father  of  Olives," 
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who  had  caoBod  all  tho  trouble  to  Messn  Bankee,  Legh,  and 
Irbj  and  Manglos  in  1818  ;  pushing  hiB  obetinacj  at  that  time 
10  mr,  as  almost  to  kindle  a  war  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  party  to  Wady  Milsa.*  I  had 
supposed  him  long  dead ;  as  no  traveller  since  that  time  has 
spoken  of  him  or  appears  to  have  seen  him.  But  he  now 
revived  before  us  in  all  the  obstinacy  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  had  marked  his  former  character ;  and  we  knew  hence- 
forth whom  we  had  to  deal  with.  He  was  at  present  an  old  man 
of  nearly  eighty  years  ;  and  had  put  on  a  new  Arab  cloak,  and 
a  new  glaring  yellow  Kef  tyeh,  bound  around  his  head  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  new  wooUen  yam — in  short  his  gala-dress, 
—to  do  us  honour.  His  demeanour  was  calm;  and  he  now 
went  over  his  arguments  to  us  in  a  mild  tone,  and  we  ours  to 
him  in  return. 

He  enumerated  one  and  another  who  (he  said)  had  paid  him 
the  Ohafr,  or,  as  he  called  it,  made  him  a  present ;  and  he- 
presumed  we  were  more  noble  and  generous  tluin  any  who  had 
^ne  before,  and  would  give  liberaUv.  When  told  that  as  bear^ 
mg  the  Pasha's  Firmftn,  we  were  Me  from  all  such  exactions, 
ai^  that  moreover  he  was  held  responsible  for  our  safety  while 
within  his  limits  ;  his  reply  was,  that  he  knew  all  this,  and  on 
account  of  this  very  responsibility  he  claimed  a  present ;  if  the 
government  would  relieve  him  from  this  obligation,  he  would  ask 
nothing  of  visitors.  We  told  him,  we  mid  been  'travelling 
through  the  provinces  of  Gaza  and  Hebron,  where  the  Sheikhs 
of  the  villages,  of  their  own  accord,  had  always  given  us  a  giiard 
around  our  tent,  and  had  never  thought  of  claiming  or  of  hint- 
ing a  wish  for  pay  ;  and  that  his  best  way  would  have  been  in 
like  manner  to  have  done  us  some  favour,  before  he  claimed  any 
return.  But  nothing  made  any  impression  upon  the  stubborn 
old  Bedawy;  there  he  sat,  tall,  gaunt,  with  thin  and  time-worn 
visage  and  ^y  beard,  not  violent  in  gesture  and  manner,  but 
cold,  determined,  and  tenacious  of  his  supposed  hold  upon  us  as 
a  bloodhound. 

His  reiterated  demand  was  for  one  thousand  piastres,  eoual 
to  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  from  ourselves ;  and  for  five  hundred 

I)iastres  in  addition  from  our  Arabs.  On  this  last  he  seemed  to 
ay  less  stress,  as  they  were  neighbours  and  might  come  again ; 
but  as  to  us,  he  evidently  regarded  us  as  a  windfall  already  in 
his  power,  which  he  was  bent  upon  turning  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. 

He  had  made  the  same  demand  of  Bertou  when  here  a  few 

*  Irbr  and  MaiigUV  Trmrrlt  pp.  3SS-     bit  OAflMi  MagAbal ;  see  hb  work  i  Cmt% 
400.   [II7-1?2.]   U^h   under   Hny   2.V     Pelra,  eir.  p.  ISI.  He. 
MUl— Mr.  Klnoeir  in  A.  I>.  18S9,  wHtat 
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weeks  be&re.  Lord  Prodlioe/ about  the  same  time,  lie  had  not 
can^t;  as  he  came  fix>m  the  west/iemained  only  for  a  night, 
and  was  off  again  before  the  old  man  had  time  to  pa j  his  respects. 
Buch  indeed  appears  to  have  been  ibe  case  with  all  those  travel- 
lers, who  of  late  years  have  taken  this  place  in  their  way  from 
'Akabah  to  Hebron ;  their  visits  have  been  short ;  and  entering 
by  way  of  Mount  Hor,  they  have  been  able  to  leave  again  before 
information  of  their  arrival  could  reach  the  Sheikh.  This  ad- 
vantage we  had  lost  by  ascending  the  mountains  further  north, 
where  our  visif  became  known  at  once  to  the  Arabs  around 
Dibdiba.— Bertou,  as  he  himself  told  us,  had  got  off  by  giving 
the  Sheikh  all  the  money  he  had  with  him,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred piastres,  with  a  quantity  of  powder,  soap,  tobacco,  and  the 
like. 

The  old  man  appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  widi  this 
result ;  and  had  now,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  our  arrival, 
come  down  upon  us  by  night  with  some  twenty  armed  men,  who 
already  had  increased  to  &irty  ;  determined  to  have  the  matter 
this  time  in  his  own  hands,  and  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip 
away  so  easily.  Against  tlus  array,  we  could  number  in  all  only 
thirteen  men,  including  our  Haweit&t,  on  whom  we  could  place 
no  dependence  whatever.  Our  JehfiUn  too,  although  their  inter- 
est was  the  same  as  ours,  proved  to  be  men  of  no  nerve  ;  Sheikh 
Huss&n,  an  easy  good-natured  man,  had  neither  decision  nor 
energy.  We  were  thus  really  and  truly  in  the  power  of  Abu 
iZeittln ;  and  his  men,  the  worst  looking  set  of  miscreants  we 
had  yet  seen,  seemed  not  unwilling  to  exercise  this  power,  and 
waited  apparently  only  for  a  signal  to  plunder  us  outright.  But 
the  old  Sheikh  was  more  politic,  and  obviously  kept  them  in 
check. 

After  long  and  loud  talking,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter 
on  the  part  of  Abu  Zeittln  was,  that  unless  we  paid  his  demand 
we  should  see  nothing  more,  and  should  return  the  way  we  came. 
There  was  also  again  some  talk  of  camels  coming  from  Eljy  to 
take  us  back  ;  but  this  seemed  not  to  be  much  insisted  on,  and 
was  rather  a  feint.'     We  now  told  the  old  man  plainly,  that  in 

*  This  story  oT  other  oamcU  restod  on  a  rights.    Yet  these  cUums  are  relaxed  in 

strict  interpretation  of  Bedawtn  common  practice,  especially  among  leagued  tribes ; 

law,  which  secures  to  every  tribe  the  right  so  that  the  Tawaxah  cross  the  territories 

and  profit  of  canying  all  travellers  and  of  the  Ilaivr&t  and  Tiyuliah  without  quea- 

freight  within  its  own  territories.     Strict-  tion,  to  take  travellers  to  Gaza  and  He- 

ly  speaking,  perhaps  neither  the  JehiUin  bron.     So  too  both  the  Alawin  and  JehA- 

nor  'Alairin  have  a  right,  according  to  this  lin  carry  travellers  to  Wady  M6sa ;  but 

law,  to  bring  travellers  to  Wady  Milsa,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  the  notice  of  the 

any  more  than  to  the  convent  at  Sinai ;  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  make  their  visits 

and  the  Tawarah  cannot  do  it,  because  as  short  as  possible  ;  feeling  that  they  are 

they  would  have  to  pass  through  the  coun-  doing  that  for  which  they  may  perhaps 

tiy  of  the  'Alawin,  and  thus  invade  their  be  called  to  account 
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the  sha^  of  OhQfr  we  should  give  nothing.  If  he  was  in  rebel- 
lion apunst  the  goverament,  we  only  wanted  to  know  it,  that 
we  might  make  our  report  acoordingly ;  at  any  rate  we  should 
make  a  report  of  his  conduct  to  the  Englidi  and  American 
consuls  in  Cairo,  who  would  lay  the  affair  before  the  Pasha,  and 
take  measures  that  future  trayellers  should  not  be  thus  exposed 
to  exactions.  After  aU,  we  were  now  in  his  power,  and  if  he 
chose  to  rob  or  kill  us  outright,  we  were  ready  ;  but  he  must 
abide  the  consequences.     Here  the  matter  rested  for  some  time. 

It  was  already  past  10  o'clock,  and  we  began  to  be  impatient 
at  this  delay.  Bather  than  giye  up  the  ascent  of  Mount  Hor, 
(although  we  had  now  seen  it  fully  from  below,)  we  thought  it 
best  to  tender  to  the  old  man  through  Sheikh  Hussftn,  at  first, 
what  the  chief  Sheikh  of  the  Jehftlin  had  told  us  would  be 
enough,  yiz.  forty  piastres.  It  was  returned ;  and  also  afterwards 
eighty,  which  we  offered.  I  would  haye  gone  up  to  one  hundred 
piastres ;  but  the  tenacious  Sheikh  was  now  so  certain  of  his 
prey,  that  he  would  hear  of  nothing  short  of  the  full  thousand. 
We  therefore  concluded,  that  it  woiud  be  better  on  the  whole,  as 
we  could  not  carry  the  matter  through  by  force,  to  take  him  at 
his  word,  and  return  the  way  we  came.  The  followers  of  Abu 
Zeitiin  had  gradually  increased  to  nearly  forty  armed  men,  in-* 
cludiiiK  some  of  the  'Amm&rin,  and  a  brother  of  Sheikh  Husein 
the  'Alawj.  Keeping  our  own  counsel,  we  ordered  the  camels 
to  be  loaded,  whicn  was  done  without  hindrance  from  any  one  ; 
and  we  mounted. 

Not  wishing  howcyer  to  give  up  the  point  except  from  actual 
compulsion,  we  now  attempted  to  set  off  on  the  way  to  Mount 
Hor,  Sheikh  Iluss&n  leading  the  forward  camel ;  but  the  hostile 
party  at  a  signal  from  Abu  Zeitiin  instantly  closed  around,  and 
swoids  were  drawn  and  brandished  ;  which  howeyer,  among  these 
Arabs,  as  we  had  now  learned,  means  nothing  more  than  to  make 
a  flourish.  The  heads  of  our  camels  were  seused  and  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction,  with  orders  to  go  by  the  way  we  came. 
Not  a  step,  my  com|)anion  replied,  except  by  force ;  and  dis- 
mounting he  stood  up  before  them  and  told  them :  We  now 
knew  them  to  be  robl>cr8,  and  were  ready  for  them  ;  let  them  rob 
and  kill  us  if  they  chose,  but  not  a  para  more  of  money  should 
they  get,  than  we  had  offered  them.  They  replied,  that  not  for 
a  para  less  than  a  thousand  piastres  should  we  go  to  Mount  Hor. 
Our  resolute  Komeh  next  seised  the  halter  of  the  head  camel  and 
tried  to  go  on  as  before  ;  but  with  no  better  success.  He  then 
in  great  wrath,  threw  down  his  gun  and  pistol  and  pipe  on  the 
ground  before  them,  (the  \n\ic  was  shivered  in  pieces,)  declaring 
them  to  be  thieves  and  ndilicrs,  and  calling  on  tnem  to  take  pos- 

rion  of  his  arms  and  all  that  he  had.— All  this  howeyer  was 
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of  no  avail ;  and  we  accordingly,  about  11  o'clock,  turned  the 
heads  of  our  camels  the  other  way,  and  proceeded  on  the  path 
which  issues  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  area,  leading  close 
alonff  under  the  tombs  in  the  eastern  clifb. 

Our  departure  in  this  manner  seemed,  after  all,  to  be  wholly 
unexpected  to  the  adverse  party.  The  old  Sheikh  had  reckoned 
upon  us  so  surely,  that  this  movement  took  him  by  surprise  and 
threatened  to  thwart  his  plans.  He  detained  our  Arabia  long  in 
consultation ;  and  when  Sheikh  Hussto  at  length  came  up,  be 
brought  an  offer  that  we  might  return  and  stay  as  long  as  we 
pleased  on  paying  five  hundred  piastres.  To  this  of  course  we 
paid  no  regard ;  being  determined  not  to  renew  the  negotiation. 
At  this  time  our  five  Haweitftt,  whom  we  were  desirous  to  retain 
at  least  for  the  present,  thinking  it  a  fiivourable  moment  to 
profit  by  our  necessities,  demanded  their  wages,  and  refused  to 
accompany  us  any  further,  except  at  an  extravagant  price.  Wo 
paid  them  off,  and  let  them  go.  There  now  remained  with  us  only 
our  four  Jeh&lin,  in  these  mountains  teeming  with  such  ru£Bans. 
But  we  put  our  trust  in  Qod,  and  went  forward ;  not  knowing 
but  that  at  any  moment  we  might  be  overtaken  and  plimdered. 

After  we  had  proceeded  for  nearly  an  hour,  a  man  from  Abu 
Zeittln  overtook  us,  inviting  us  to  return ;  the  Sheikh  did  not 
wish  us  to  depart  thus  ;  our  good  will  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  money ;  and  we  might  come  back  and  finish  our  observa- 
tions without  paying  any  thing.  We  sent  word  to  the  effect, 
that  we  had  seen  all  we  desired  in  the  valley  ;  that  he  had  driven 
us  away,  and  we  should  not  return  ;  but  should  make  our  report 
to  Cairo.  After  another  hour  came  a  second  messenger,  begging 
us  at  least  to  wait  until  the  Sheikh  himself  could  come  up  and 
"  get  our  good  will ; "  which  means,  being  interpreted,  to  part 
with  words  of  peace,  but  get  a  bakhshish  if  possible.  We  were 
now  on  the  plain  of  Suttlh  Beida,  nearly  opposite  Dibdiba  ;  and 
turning  aside  under  the  shade  of  the  western  precipice,  we 
waited  accordingly. 

The  old  man  came  at  length  on  his  dromedary,  and  most  of 
his  company  with  him.  Dismounting,  he  seated  himself  near 
us,  repeated  coldly  the  assurance,  that  our  good  will  was  dearer 
to  him  than  money ;  said  we  might  return  if  we  chose,  and 
whatever  we  might  please  to  give  him  would  be  acceptable  ;  or, 
if  we  chose  to  go  on,  we  might  go  in  peace.  We  told  him,  he 
was  now  too  late,  and  we  ^ould  go  on ;  and  left  liim  coldly, 
without  his  present. — I  proposed  indeed  to  my  companion,  that 
we  should  so  far  put  his  good  will  to  the  test,  as  to  let  him  give 
us  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to  Mount  Hor  by  some  other  route,  not 
leading  through  Wady  Mtlsa.  But  to  this  my  friend  was 
averse ;  thinking  it  better  when  once  out  of  the  old  man's 
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clatchety  not  to  place  ourselves  again  in  his  power.  We  there* 
fore  reluctantlj  gare  up  Mount  Hor,  and  proceeded  on  our  waj, 
after  having  been  thus  delayed  for  about  an  hour. 

The  head  SheiUi  of  the  JehAlln  afterwards  assured  us,  that 
such  an  exaction  had  never  been  attempted  nor  such  a  claun  set 
up  by  Abu  Zeittin,  before  the  present  year ;  but  this  has  pro- 
bably been  owing,  as  already  suggested,  to  the  shortness  of  the 
visits  made  by  travellers,  whose  arrival  did  not  become  known 
to  the  Sheikh.  The  peasants,  it  was  said,  had  sometimes  come 
around,  and  asked  for  bakhsUsh  ;  and  a  raw  piastres  had  occa- 
sionally been  given  them.  At  any  rate,  we  were  probably  the 
first,  on  whom  the  old  miscreant  had  once  laid  his  grasp,  who 
ever  escaped  from  it  without  yielding  to  his  demand  ;  and  we 
received  many  comjpliments  from  the  Sheikhs  of  the  JehAlln  and 
others  at  Hebron  for  the  boldness  and  address,  with  which  we 
had  extricated  ourselves  from  his  power.  We  owed  our  escape, 
no  doubt,  to  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  strong  arm  of 
Muhammed  'Aly  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  we  did  not  discover 
the  full  extent  until  after  we  had  left  him.  Hussftn  remained  be- 
hind ;  and  him  he  charged,  that  the  Jeh&Un  should  bring  no  more 
Christians  to  Wady  Milsa,  without  an  express  raper  with  the 
seal  of  the  government ;  such  a  paper  he  would  obey.  This 
means,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  Teddrah  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oaza,  under  whoso  jurisdiction  this  region  belonss  ;  or 
probably  one  from  Jerusalem  or  Hebron  wouU  answer  just  as 
well. 

We  had  committed  the  oversight  of  leaving  our  Firm&n 
among  our  other  papers  at  Hebron  ;  not  dreaming  that  it  could 
be  necessary  to  us  in  these  mountains.  But  I  am  since  persua- 
ded, that  had  we  had  the  Firm&n  to  flourish  in  the  old  man's 
iace,  and  more  especially  the  Teskirah  of  Sheikh  Sa'ld,  which 
had  been  offered  to  us  in  Oaza,'  we  should  have  carried  our 
point  without  much  difficulty.  As  it  was,  this  could  be  done 
only  by  submitting  to  his  demand,  or  by  force.  To  the  former 
we  were  not  disposed,  either  for  our  own  sakes  or  for  the  sake  of 
those  travellers  who  should  come  after  us ;  and  the  latter  was 
all  on  the  adverse  side.  We  suppose  it  was  the  same  awe  of 
Muhammed  'Aly,  which  alone  prevented  them  from  plundering 
us  outright ;  helping  themselves  to  that  which  we  refriiMxl  them.* 

*  .Sm  |i.  87,  •bore.  6ttd  piMlrM  Inilnd  of  ooe  UioqmimL   Ki«- 

*  W«  aOprwrnnlt  prMmt^d  a  written  n-     imu'i  Cairo,  reC^^  ele.  p.  187.— la  IMO,  a 
|Mvrt  of  thli  whole  affair  to  tK«Ajnericaii  coo-     largv  partjr  r4  rfateen  iiidiTi<iiial«,  Eng^iaii, 
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•ul  at  ('airo,  whom  wa  met  at  Al^xaiklria ;  AmmcaiM,  and  Gtrmaat,  maklaff  op  a  car* 

but  nothitiff  i^ypean  to  haT«  h««Q  done  in  tha  aTanof  •omafiftjcanMb,  Ytiitad  Wailj  M4> 

matter.  Mr  ICobcrta,  the  RagUah  arti<  and  ta  together  ;  and  naid  %o  the  Arahe  of  tha 

hb  partjr,  who  went  to  Wadjr  Mum  in  1H39,  ptare,  (aa  I  am  iaTormed  bj  oat  of  the  par- 

wwmnhy  tl»e  Slicikh  liefure  tifr  rrarhni  tvj  out  Vem  thaa  Mrentjr-live  pUMtroa  Ut€ 

the  fpol ;  bot  got  off  witli  payii^  tlirve  boa-  each,  or  twehra  baadrad   piaalma  fai   aB 
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Thus  ended  oar  visit  to  Wady  Miisa,  after  we  had  seen  and 
accompliflhed  all  which  lay  within  our  original  plan,  except  aa^ 
cending  Mount  Hor.  Although  we  might  have  gladly  spent 
several  days  in  searching  out  and  studying  the  wonders  of  the 
place,  yet  our  plans  and  the  advance  of  the  season  called  us  else- 
where ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  which  I  could  have  wished 
to  return  to  the  valley  itself,  except  to  look  at  the  few  inscrip- 
tions and  seek  for  otiiers.  I  had  indeed  a  strong  desire  to  as- 
cend Mount  Hor,  for  the  sake  of  the  wide  prospect,  and  in  order 
to  take  its  bearings  from  other  known  points ;  but  chiefly  per- 
haps because  it  is  one  of  the  most  de&iitely  marked  spots,  on 
wMch  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver  actually  stood, — ^where  took 
place  the  closing  scene  between  the  prophet  brothers,  when  the 
elder  yielded  up  the  ghost  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  and 
of  his  own  son,  "and  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount."* 
The  Wely  Neby  Hdrtln  upon  the  summit,  is  in  nothing  differ- 
ent from  other  Arab  tombe  of  saints,  which  are  so  common  up- 
on the  mountains  and  hills  of  Palestine.  There  is  an  inscription 
in  Arabic  and  another  in  Hebrew,  the  work  of  casual  visitors, 
and  of  no  importance  whatever.  These  had  been  copied  by 
Lord  Prudhoe  during  his  recent  visit ;  and  we  had  already  seen 
and  read  them  in  Jerusalem.' 

We  had  set  off  from  Wady  MAsa  at  11  o'clock ;  the  way 
passing  along  beneath  the  eastern  cliff  and  up  the  side  of  one 
of  the  Wadys  which  enter  from  the  N.  N.  E.  Then  crossing 
one  or  two  similar  Wadys,  we  reached  the  plain  Sutdh  Beida, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  yesterday  bought  the  sheep 
and  sent  forward  our  baggage.  Here  it  was  that  we  waited  for 
Abu  Zeit An  ;  and  hero  we  left  him  at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  was 
now  the  same  we  had  come  the  preceding  day.  A  long  and  tedi- 
ous ride  brought  us  at  5  o'clock  to  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Ne- 
mola  ;  where  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  wide  prospect 
and  verify  our  former  observations.  The  air  was  now  serene  and 
clearer  than  before,  and  the  view  finer.  The  junction  of  the 
:er&feh  with  el-Jeib  in  the  'Arabah,  and  the  cliff  el-MOkrdh 
beyond,  were  perfectly  distinct ;  as  was  also  the  winding  course 
of  the  Jeib  further  south.  We  descended  the  pass  in  forty-five 
minutes  ;  and  following  down  the  valleys  below,  reached  the 
lower  edge  of  the  porphyry  formation,  where  the  Wady  turns 
down  though  the  lower  limestone  cliffs.  Here  at  6|  o'clock  we 
halted  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

for  pennbsion  to  examine  the  raioB.    All  were  Irbj  and  Mangles  and  their  par^  in 

bach  payments,  of  course,  serve  to  increase  1818.    It  has  boon  several  times  described 

the  difficulties  of  subsequent  travellers.  within  the  last  five  years ;  but  tlie  account 

'  Num.  20,  22-29.  of  Irby  and  Mangles  remains  as  yet  the 

*  The  first  Frank  travellers  to  ascend  most  definite  and  exact    The  reader  will 

Motmt  Hor  and  visit  the  Wely  Neby  HArOn,  find  it  in  Note  XXXVI,  end  of  the  vohmie. 
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A.8  there  would  be  moonlight  until  an  hour  after  midnight, 
our  Arabs  were  desirous  to  push  forward  during;  that  interval 
across  the  plain.  They  represented,  and  with  justice,  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
Ticinity  of  these  mountains  thus  teemins  with  ruflBians ;  since 
although  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Abu  ZeitAn  himself,  it 
was  yet  very  possible  that  some  of  his  tribe,  not  satisfied  with 
our  having  thus  slipped  from  their  grasp,  might  still  pursue  and 

Slunder  us  by  night ;  or  that  some  of  tne  Ma'Az,  hearing  of  our 
eparturo  in  this  manner  with  only  four  men,  might  also  think  it 
a  good  occasion  to  follow  and  rob  us,  and  throw  me  responsibility 
upon  the  Bed(in.  We  assented  therefore  to  the  proposal  of  our 
guides ;  and  that  the  more  readily,  because  we  wished,  before 
Sunday,  to  escape  from  the  burning  desert  of  the  'Arabah. 

Accordingly  at  ten  minutes  past  9  o'clock  we  again  mounted  ; 
and  aided  by  the  bright  moonlight,  descended  the  stony  slope 
which  skirts  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.*  All  was  still ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  talk  or  smoke ;  even  the  tread  of  the 
camels  seemed  more  noiseless.  A  man  on  foot  led  the  way ;  but 
he  sometimes  missed  the  path  among  the  rocks,  which  the  more 
sagacious  camels  readily  recovered.  Our  object  was  to  strike 
obliquely  across  the  'Arabah  to  the  fountain  el-Weibeh.  Here 
was  no  path  ;  the  usual  route  from  the  pass  er-BQbA'y  to  Hebron 
leads  by  el-Weibeh  ;  but  that  fiom  Nemela  crosses  to  the  foun- 
tain el-Khnrftr  further  north.  Our  guides  took  thepresent 
course  partly  in  accordance  with  our  wish  to  visit  el-Weibeh ; 
and  partly  as  a  blind  in  case  we  should  be  pursued.  Our  gen- 
eral course  was  now  about  N.  W.  by  W.  After  an  hour  we  left 
the  stones,  and  stnick  out  upon  the  gravelly  desert  plain,  inter- 
sected by  sandv  Wadys  with  shrubs. 

We  were  m  doubt  at  the  time  whether  we  did  not  pass  to 
the  northwanl  of  'Ain  el-Buweirideh ;  but  a  bearing  which  we 
took  next  morning  served  to  show  the  contrary.  After  crossing 
several  deep  gullies  running  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  struck  at 
124  o'clock  a  larse  and  deep  Wady  called  es-Bik&kln,  and  de- 
scending into  its  bed  followed  it  for  some  time.  It  runs  north- 
west obviously  to  join  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  breaks  through  a 
range  of  gravel  hills  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  extending  from  cast  to  west  across  the  'Arabah.  Having 
passed  these  hills,  we  left  the  Wady  and  kept  along  their  north- 
em  base  until  1]^  o'clock.  The  moon  had  now  sone  down  ;  we 
therefore  stopiKxl,  and  spreading  our  canvass  and  carpets  on  the 
sand,  lay  down  to  rest,  and  slept  for  three  hours  peacefully  and 
sweetly. 
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MOUNTAINS  OF   EDOM. 

Wb  had  thus  left  behind  us  the  mountains  of  Edom^  which 
we  had  seen  in  part ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad,  had  time 
and  circumstances  permitted  us  to  have  seen  more.  The  structure 
of  the  chain  where  we  saw  it  has  already  been  described  ;  at  the 
base  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  tiio  lofty 
masses  of  porphyry  constituting  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  thesOi  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular  ridges  and  gro- 
tesque groups  or  cliffs  ;  and  agam  further  back  and  higher  wan 
all,  long  elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  East 
of  all  Uiese,  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  We  estimated  the  height  of  the  porphyry 
cliffs  at  about  2000  feet  above  the  'Arabah ;  the  elevation  of 
Wady  Mtlsa  above  the  same  is  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet ; 
while  the  limestone  ridges  further  back  probably  do  not  fall 
short  of  3000  feet.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous 
tract  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above,  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical  miles. 

The  character  of  these  mountains  is  quite  different  from 
those  on  the  west  of  the  'Arabah.  The  latter,  which  seemed  to 
be  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  high,  are  wholly  desert  and  sterile; 
while  these  on  the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and 
are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occasional  trees.  The 
Wadys  too  are  foil  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  while  the 
eastern  and  higher  parts  are  extensively  cultivated  and  yield 
good  crops.  The  general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike 
that  around  Hebron  ;  though  the  face  of  the  country  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  indeed  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his  son 
Esau  :  **  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above."  ^ 

This  tract  of  moimtains,  south  of  the  district  of  Eerak  (the 
ancient  country  of  Moab),  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
Wady  el-Ahsy,  is  at  the  present  day  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
two  districts  ;  though  we  did  not  learn  that  this  arises  from  any 
regulation  of  the  government.  The  northern  bears  the  name  of 
Jebfil,  "  Mountains  ; "  beginning  at  Wady  el-Ahsy  and  termi- 
nating towards  the  south,  according  to  Burckhardt,  at  Wady  cl- 
Qhuweir.*  Yet  the  southern  boundary  would  seem  not  to  be 
very  definitely  assigned  ;  for  esh-Shobek,  although  it  lies  south 
of  that  Wady,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  to  us,  as  belonging  to 
JebfiL     The  largest  place  in  Jeb£il  is  Taf  ileh. 

*  Gen.  27, 89 ;  comp.  vs.  27.  28.  and  Jerome  describe  as  a  part  of  Idomea, 

*  Travels  p.  410. — ^Tbis  name  corre-  and  sometimes  put  for  Idumca  itself.  Psi 
sponds  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  Oebal  (h'^i)  83,  8.  Onomnst  arts.  IdMnca,  Allus^  Oe* 
and  the  Roman  Qebalene,  which  Eusobius  Oiaim,  etc.     Roland  Palawt.  p.  82-84. 
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Bouih  of  Wady  el-Ohuwoir  follows  the  district  esh-Shdrah  ; 
extending,  so  fiu*  as  we  could  learn,  indefinitely  towards  'Akabah 
on  the  south,  and  including  properly  Bhdbek,  Wady  Milsa,  Ma'lUi, 
el-Humeiyimeh,  and  other  places.^ 

The  region  el-Hismeh,  the  country  of  the  Ma'As  mentioned 
aboTO,  was  here  also  described  as  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains 
around  it  on  the  east  of  'Akabah;  but  not  itself  a  mountain  nor 
a  senarate  district,  as  reported  by  Burckhafdt.  Yet  the  Arabs 
would  be  Tory  likely  in  pointing  out  the  adjacent  mountains  to 
speak  of  them  as  Jebel  Hismeh  or  Tdr  Hismeh ;  although  all 
our  guides,  both  of  the  'Amrftn  from  'Akabah  and  of  the  Ha- 
weiUt  from  near  Ma'ftn,  uniformly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  name  as  applied  to  a  mountain** 

The  chief  tnbe  of  Bedawln  in  the  district  of  Jeb&l  are  the 
HejAya.  Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Ka'Abineh, 
who  dwell  in  the  r^on  of  Wady  el-Ahsy,  and  sow  near  a  well 
called  el-Mallh.  They  were  now  at  enmity  with  the  JehAlin ; 
although  their  relatives  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  allies  of 
the  latter  tribe,  and  intermarry  with  them. 

In  the  district  esh-Sherah,  the  Bedawln  are  all  Haweit4t, 
with  a  few  allies.  This  is  an  extensiTe  tribe,  broken  up  into 
several  subdivisions,  and  dwelling  in  varioiui  and  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Those  found  in  these  mountains  are  divided 
into  the  clans  Abu  Bashld,  el-J^y^  el-Bedtln,  and  el-'Alawin. 
The  last  properly  occupy  the  region  towards  'Akabah  ;  the 
BedAn,  as  we  have  seen,  pasture  around  Wady  Mtksa.  The 
Sheikh  Abu  J&zy  of  Laborde,'  appears  to  have  been  the  head 
of  the  division  el-J&sy  ;  we  did  not  learn  the  limits  where  they 
pasture. 

The  proper  country  of  thd*  Haweit&t  Abu  Bashld,  is  around 
Shdbek  ;  but  they  were  said  to  be  now  in  the  region  of  Kerak. 
The  spirited  Bheikh  Muhammed  Abu  Rashld,  to  whose  fidelity 
and  perseverance  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  were 
indebted  for  their  visit  to  Wady  Mtlsa,  was  the  head  of  this  di- 
vision.* Ho  was  now  dead,  and  his  clan  were  governed  by  his 
sons. — Closely  allied  with  these  are  the  'AmmArtn,  who  are 
not  themselves  HaweitAt,  but  a  respectable  independent  tribe  ; 

*  TIm  form  eth-Sbermb  has  no  relatioii  Tab.  Sjt.  td.  KAhkr  p.  18.  Tab.  Arab.  ad. 

to  the  Hebrew  Seir  h**:HD)   the  aadeiit  Uadjoo  p.  Sa 

Banie  of  this  dUtrict.    The"  Oebrvw  word  '  Burckhaidt  pa  488, 440. 444.  Labofda 

mMM  •  hmlrr  •  and  b  wHtten  with  'Aln,  Y^^  ^  ^  ^        ^     ^^^^  *^' 

which  nevrr  WU  awiij  ;  whil«  the  Arabic  *•  P*JL7^'         .            ... 

name  tiicniBee   'a  trart,  wgion.'    Com-  *  The  Fbo  Janee  of  Irbj  aad  llaagK 

pare  G«*«niui,  Notee  on   Burrkbardt,   p.  P' ?^'  I''*- J  .^^         ....        ,     ,     ._ 

1067.— Both  K^M   and   Abuifeda  appfj  *  TraTeb  p.  888  n.  [117  eq.)     Le^h 

the  name  eeh^Sherah  to  aU  the  moontalnt  Majr  28d.     Barckhvdt   writoe  the  aaoM 

•oath  of  Krrak  a«  far  m  to  Allah ;  EdrW  ln«>rTectlj  n»   Raahld,  p.  417.     So  too 

par  Jaubert   I.  pp.   887,   888.     AbaUed.  Mr  1^- 
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although  they  acknowledge  the  Sheikh  of  the  Abu  Bashid  as 
their  head.  They  live  in  the  northern  part  of  esh-Sherah,  and 
to  them  belongs  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  in  the  'Arftbah. 

The  Haweit&t  live  not  only  among  these  mountains,  and 
'  along  the  adjacent  eastern  desert ;  but  also  around  Muweilih  and 
in  Egypt ;  and  some  are  found  near  Oaza.  The  head  Sheikh 
oyer  them  all  is  Manstr  Ibn  Shedid,  who  resides  at  Cairo,  and 
has  been  already  mentioned.'  Even  the  HaweitAt  who  dwell 
here  and  at  Muweilih,  are  registered  among  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt. — The  Bedawln  throughout  these  districts,  and  also  fur- 
ther north,  were  said  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
Egyptian  government  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  That  of  the 
Bern  SOkbr^  the  preceding  year,  was  one  camel  for  every  two 
tents. 

In  both  Jeb&l  and  esh-Sherah,  the  FelMhln  also  are  half 
Bedawln ;  inhabiting  the  few  villages,  but  dwelling  likewise 
|>artly  in  tents^  like  the  Ta'fimirah  near  Bethlehem.  Such  are 
m  ecAi-Sherah,  the  Bef&i'a  living  in  and  around  Dibdiba ;  the 
Liy&thineh  in  and  around  Eljy  ;  the  Baw&jifeh  at  a  ruined  place 
of  the  same  name ;  and  also  the  Heb&hibeh  and  Beni  Na'im 
dwelling  wholly  in  tents.  Besides  these  Burckhardt  mentions 
also  the  Sa'ddiyeh  and  the  Ja'll&t.*  The  Fell&hin  of  the  Sheroh 
are  in  subjection  to  the  government,  pay  tribute,  and  furnish 
supplies  of  grain. — In  Jeb&l  the  Fell^Jiin  are  in  like  manner 
divided  into  several  tribes  ;  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
their  names.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  Jaw&bireh,  as  living  in 
TdfUeh,  the  Beni  Hamideh  in  el-Busaireh,  and  the  Mel&hin  at 
Shdbek."  The  Fellfihs  of  Jebdl  were  at  this  time  still  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  government ;  and  during  the  last  year,  Sheikh 
Said  of  Qaza,  with  the  JehlQin  and  Tiyfihah,  had  spent  two  or 
three  months  in  trying  to  subdue  them.  They  easily  got  posses- 
sion of  the  villages  ;  but  the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to 
the  &stnesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they  could  not  be  ap- 
proached.— It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  Jeh^n  guides  would 
not  venture  to  take  us  to  Sh6bek.* 

Such  are  the  races  who  now  hold  in  possession  the  ancient 
territory  of  Edom.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
course  of  events  during  the  many  intervening  centuries ;  yet  a 
few  notices  of  the  leading  changes  which  have  here  taken  place, 
will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  character  of  that 
ancient  city,  whose  remains  now  constitute  the  chief  attraction 
for  the  traveller  among  these  mountains. 

In  the  times  of  Scripture  history,  the  mountains  east  of  the 

>  See  the  account  of  his  being  appealed        '  Barckhardt*B  Trayels  in  Syria,  eta 

to  aa  a  peace-maker,  VoL  I.  p.  140.  pp.  406,  407,  416. 
*  Travels,  pp.  419,  484.  *  See  p.  128,  above, 

ii.  554, 555 
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Dead  Sea  were  compriaed  in  the  territory  of  Moab ;  the  northern 
border  of  which,  towards  the  Amoritee,  was  ultimately  the  brook 
Amon,  now  Wady  el-Mdjib.*  The  southern  border  of  Moab 
appears  to  have  been  the  brook  Zered ;  at  least  this  is  described 
as  the  limit  of  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert,  and  the  point  where  they  passed  orer  into  the  territory  of 
Moab,  a  kindred  people.*  The  features  of  the  country  seem  to 
show,  that  this  was  probably  the  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  now 
separates  the  district  of  KenJc  fiom  JebiU,  and  indeed  forms  a 
natural  division  between  the  country  on  Uie  north  and  on  the 
south.  Taking  its  rise  near  the  castle  el-Ahsy  on  the  route  of 
the  Syrian  Haj,  upon  the  high  eastern  desert,'  it  breaks  down 
through  the  whole  chain  of  mountains  to  near  the  southeast 
ooraer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  for  a  nart  of  the  way  a  deep 
diasm.  On  the  north  the  mountains  of  Moab  are  high,  and  ter- 
minate here  in  a  bluff  near  Khanslreh,  which  has  seyeral  times 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  our  landmarks.  Further  south  the 
mountains  are  much  lower,  until  they  again  become  InA  beyond 
Wady  el-Ohuweir. — The  Israelites  doubtless  passed  Wady  el- 
Ahsy  (Zered)  near  its  upper  end,  where  it  would  present  no 
difficulty. 

On  the  south  of  Moab,  Mount  Seir,  or  the  territory  of  Edom, 
extended  to  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.*  To  this  region  Esau  retired 
fiom  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob  ;  and  his  descendants  are  said 
to  hare  succeeded  the  Horites  in  Mount  Seir,  "  when  they  had 
destroyed  them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead."*  The  riralry  of  the 
patriarchs  Esau  and  Jacob,  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity. 
When  the  Israelites,  after  many  years  of  wandering,  arriyed  a 
second  time  at  Kadesh,  they  asked  leave  of  the  Edomites  to  nass 
through  their  country  by  the  "  King's  highway,"  (probably  Wady 
el-Ghuweir,)  in  order  to  reach  Palestine  from  the  east.  Leave 
was  refused  ;  and  the  Israelites  were  thus  compelled  to  return 
through  the  'Arabah  to  Elath  (Ailah,  'Akabah),  and  thence  pass 
up  through  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  desert,  so  as  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  land  of  Edom.* 

In  later  times  Saul  made  war  upon  the  Edomites  ;  David 
subdued  the  whole  country  ;  and  Solomon  made  Esion-geber  a 
naval  station,  whence  he  despatched  fleets  to  Ophir.'  After 
various  struggles,  this  people  succeeded  in  the  time  of  king 
Joram  in  making  themselves  again  independent  of  Judah  ;'  for 

*  Ham.  21,  \1i  26.    Jodc.  11,  18.  *  Nan.  90,  U-Sl.     21,  4.     Dm±   1, 

*  Drat  2,  18.  U.  19.     Norn.  21,  12.  l-S. 

*  Barekhanlt  pp.  400,  401.  '  1  Sun.   14,  47.-2  Sara.  S,    14.     1 

*  D«ut.  2,   \  n.     Tbe  Itrmptitot  mtn  Chr.  18,  11.18.     1  K.  11,  18.-1  IL  9, 
eooprlM  to  proorH  quite  to  FHrntli,  in  2S.     2  Chr.  8,  17.  18. 

•vdtr  to  paw  aroond  the  liod  of  VAam,  *  2  K.  8,  20-22.     2  Chr.  21,  8-ia 

*  0«ti.  an,  6-a     I>eat  2,  12.  22. 
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althongh  Amoziah  made  war  ui)on  them  and  captured  one  of 
their  chief  cities,  Sela  (Bock,  Petra),  changing  its  name  to  Jok- 
thed ;  and  although  Uzziah  his  successor  ^^  built  Elath  and 
restored  it  to  Judah ;  "^  yet  these  appear  to  have  been  only  tem- 
porary conquests.  Under  Ahaz,  the  Edomites  made  inroads 
upon  Judea  and  carried  away  captives ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Bezin  king  of  Syria  ^'  drove  the  Jews  from  Elath/'  of  which 
the  Edomites  now  took  permanent  possession.*  All  this  time 
their  metropolis  appears  to  have  been  Bozrah.' 

From  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  also 
know,  that  while  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  fast  veiging  to  ruin, 
that  of  Edom  became  prosperous  ;  and  joining  apparently  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  aided  m  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  state.  In  a  like  degree,  the  national  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  Edom  became  still  more  inflamed ;  and  the  prophets 
uttered  the  strongest  denunciations  against  that  land.*  During 
the  Jewish  exile,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Edomites  pressed 
forward  into  the  south  of  Palestine,  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion as  far  as  to  Hebron ;  here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
were  subsequently  attack^  and  subdued  by  the  Maccabees,  and 
compelled  to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.'  Idumea, 
which  name  now  included  also  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  was 
henceforth  governed  by  a  succession  of  Jewish  prefects.  One  of 
these,  Antipater,  an  Idumean  by  birth,  by  the  &vour  of  CsBsar, 
was  made  procurator  of  all  Judea ;  and  his  son,  Herod  the 
Great,  became  king  over  the  Jews,  including  Idumea.*  Just 
before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  bands  of  Idumeans 
threw  themselves  into  the  city,  which  they  aided  to  fill  with 
robbery  and  violence.^  From  this  time  onward  the  Edomites,  as 
a  people,  vanish  from  the  pages  of  history ;  and  in  the  next 
century  Ptolemy  limits  their  territory  to  the  region  west  of  the 
Dead  8ea.»      ^ 

But  while  the  Edomites  had  thus  been  extending  their  limits 
in  the  northwest,  they  had  in  turn  been  driven  out  from  the 
southern  portion  of  their  own  territory,  and  from  their  chief  city 
itself,  by  the  Nabatheans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  the  descendants  of 
Nabaiotii  the  eldest  son  of  IshmaeL'     This  nomadic  people  had 

'  2  K.  14,  7.    2  Chr.  26,  11.  12.  14.  *  See  above,  p.  69. 

2  Chr.  26,  2.  *  Joseph.  Ant  14.  1.  8.  ib.  14.  8.  6.  lb. 

*  2  Chr.  28,  17.  — 2  K.  16,  6  KerL  15.  7.  9.  ib.  17.  11.  4.— Hence  Roman 
Here  the  Keri  Ctai^M  JSkhmitei  ia  to  be  writers  often  speak  of  the  whole  of  Polea- 
read  mstead  of  Syriani,  The  change  ^ne  under  Uie  name  of  Idumea ;  see  K*- 
doubtless  arose  out  of  the  close  resem-  hind  Palawt.  pp.  48,  49. 

bhmoe  of  the  Hebrew  T  and  n.  ;  J^.  «•  J-  *•  *•  \^-  »»>• /•  \}'    .    . 

■  T.    5U    A      Aft    1       T«r    10    Ifl    22  Ptolcm.  6.    16,   'liovfAola,   <T«  i^^ 

Is.  84,  6.    68,  1.    Jer.  49,   18.  22.     ^^^  ^^^  j^^^,  ^^5  *iop6dyoy.    Reknd. 

*  Pa  187,  7.     Obad.   1  sq.    Jer.   49,        ,  ^    »  05   13     i-  rm  7 
7  sq.  Exek.  26.  12-14.   82,  29.   86,  8-16.  ^*'"'  ^^'  ^^'     ***  ^'  ^' 
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•prettd  thonuelvefl  over  the  whole  of  desert  Arabia,  from  the  Eu- 
plirates  to  the  borders  of  Palestine^  and  finally  to  the  Elanitic 
golf  of  the  Bed  Sea.*  At  what  penod  they  thus  supplanted  the  ' 
Sdomitesy  in  their  ancient  possessions,  is  unknown  ;  bat  so  eaily 
as  the  time  of  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors^  who 
died  301  B.  0.,  that  prince,  afte  havinff  seised  upon  Syria  and 
Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against  the  Nabatheans  in  Petra ; 
the  first  commanded  by  AthensBUSy  and  the  second  by  his  own 
son,  Demetrius.*  At  this  time  tbsy  were  still  essentiaUy  no- 
madic, and  had  apparently  no  long ;  but  they  had  already 
begun  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  seem  gradually  to  have 
become  more  fixed  in  their  habits.  In  this  way,  during  the  fol- 
lowing centuries,  they  grew  up  into  the  kingdom  oif  Arabia 
Petraoa,  occupying  very  nearly  the  same  territory  which  was 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Edom.  It  probably  took 
this  appellation  from  the  name  of  its  metropolis  Petra.  A  king 
of  this  country,  Aretas,  is  mentioned  as  contemporary  with  An- 
tiochus  Epiphimes,  just  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  about 
166  B.  C.» 

From  this  time  onward  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sovereigns  of  Arabia  Petnea.  who  usually  bore  the  name  of 
Aretas  or  Obodas,  came  into  nequent  contact  with  the  Jews  and 
Romans  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  country  and  people  are 
often  mentioned  by  Joeephus.*  Their  sorereigns  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  Roman  emperors,  though 
not  directly  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  Obodas,  six  or  eight 
Tears  before  the  Christian  era,  was  a  man  of  indolent  habits,  and 
left  the  whole  management  of  affairs  to  a  farourite  named 
SyUieus.*  This  latter  demanded  of  Herod  the  Great  the  hand 
of  his  sister  Salome ;  but  his  suit  not  being  successful,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  inimical  towards  Herod,  and  accused  hun 
some  years  afterwards  before  Augustus  at  Rome  of  hostilities 
and  murders  in  Arabia.  Herod  however  was  able  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  own  favour,  and  SyllsBus  was  condemned  to  fine  and 

*  JoMfih.  Ant  1.  la.  4,  OYtm  «iul«t  king  in  Dubmou;  Ant.  18.  IS.  1,  S.  K 
^WiM^AM^MrvrVAv*  ZhffirmKmbiKm-  J.  1.  4.  7,  8.  In  CIm  jtmi  S8  B.  C.  Seao- 
wm  9f^  rV  *E^«iSfAr  bdxmwmtf  ««tmm9»  roa,  a  gmrml  of  Ponpiy,  omran  Aimbia 
#1, 19^fimr^w^w  rV  X^P^  <w»i4r«rT»t.  M  far  M  to  Petra,  and  then  mada  paaoa 
•Ul  M  •Urn  «l  rvr  'Afi0mm  l^i^t  «tA.  with  Aratac;  Ant.  14.  6.  1.  Dio  Ca«L  87. 
liiaroo.  qjuuL  In  Gan.  2A,  18.  IHod.  Sic.  16.  Two  jeart  later,  about  61  B.  C  An- 
10.  94.  Saa  mora  oo  tha  Nabathaane,  in  tipatcr  faidiicad  Hjrcaoof,  too  of  Alasan- 
RalamI  Pal.  p.  00  iq.  dar  JannaiM,  to  take  refbga  with  ArKae 

*  IMod.  Sic  19.  94-98.  la  Petra;  AnL  14.  1.  4.     B.  J.  1.  8.  X 

*  8  llaoc.  6,  8.  la  the  earlj  part  of  IlertMri  rrlgn,  the 

*  Alesander  Jenocna  waf  defeat4»d  bj  klBudora  of  Arabia  waa  Kaki  bj  Ifalchoe; 
M  Oboda*  about  08  R  C.  Aatiq.   18.  li  Ant.  16.  8.  8. 

S.     B.  J.  1.  4.  4.    AntiochoiDionmiior         •  JoiL  Ant.  18.  7.  a     Strabo  18.  4.  88, 
Sjrria  wae  killed  in  a  battle  in  Arabln,  and     84. 
ijatu    (epparentl/   the    victor)  beeamo 
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punighment.^  Meantime  Obodas  was  dead,  and  had  been  siun 
ceeded  by  ^neas,  who  took  the  name  of  Aretas,  and  was  at 
length  confinned  in  his  kingdom  by  Aagastus ;  although  the  lat- 
ter had  at  first  intended  to  bestow  Arabia  on  Herod.* 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  same  Obodas,  three  or  four 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  the  celebrated  expedition  was* 
sent  by  Augustus  finom  Egypt  into  Arabia  under  iElius  GhJluSi 
the  fiiend  of  Strabo  and  then  goyemor  of  Egypt.  After  various 
hindrances,  Ghdlus  arrived  with  his  forces  by  water  at  Leuke 
Kome/  the  emporium  of  the  Nabatheans.  Here  he  was  kindly 
received  by  order  of  king  Obodas  and  his  fiivourite  Syllsdus,  as 
allies  of  the  Bomans  ;  and  remained  a  summer  and  winter  to 
refiresh  his  troops,  who  were  suffering  from  disease.  He  after- 
wards marched  into  the  interior,  but  without  visiting  Petra ; 
and  after  great  delay  and  di£Sculty,  arising  from  the  bad  faith 
and  treachery  of  Syllsdus,  he  returned  through  Arabia  Felix.* 

The  next  Arabian  kmg  of  whom  we  have  any  notice,  is  the 
Aretas  mentioned  by  Paul  as  lord  of  Damascus,  which  he  then 
governed  by  an  ethnarch,  about  A.  D.  38  or  39.'  Josephus 
gives  of  him  the  further  account,  that  Herod  Antipas  having  es- 
poused his  daughter,  repudiated  her  in  order  to  marry  Hero<Oas  ; 
a  step  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist.*  Upon 
this,  Aretas  made  war  against  Herod  and  totally  destroyed  his 
army  ;  a  judgment  upon  Herod,  as  many  of  the  serious-minded 
Jews  regajd^  it,  for  his  murder  of  John.  Vitellius,  then  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  received  orders  to  chastise  Aretas  ;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  and  had  sent  forward  some 
of  his  troops,  news  came  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  ;  upon  which 
he  recalled  his  troops,  and  placing  them  in  winter  quarters,  left 
the  province.  It  was  probably  at  this  period,  under  the  weak 
reign  of  Caligula,  that  Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  this  supine- 
ness,  made  an  incursion  and  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  which 
he  held  for  a  time  in  the  manner  relatoi  by  Paul.  It  could 
have  been,  however,  only  a  temporary  possession  ;  and  the  fiict 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.' 

The  nominal  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  cour 

'  Joe  Ant  16.  7.  6.   ib.  16.  9.  2-4.  ib.  Viiicent*6  Commerce  and  Navig.  of  the 

16.  10.  8,  9.    a  J.  1.  2a  6.    ib.  1.  29.  8.  Ancients,  Vol  U.  pp.  268,  259,  295.  Lond. 

•  Jo«.  Ant  16.  9. 4.  ib.  16. 10.  9.  ib.  17.  1807.  4. 

8.  2.  «  Strabo  16.  4.  22-24.    Dio  CaHi  6& 

'  Acvid^  iUfiif,  Albut  Pagua,  Strabo  16.  29. 

4.    24.      Arrian.  Periplna  Maria  Krythr.  *  2  Cor.  11,  82.      Comp.  Acts  9,  24. 

ed.  Hodson  p.   11.    Probably  at  or  near  25. 

Mnweilih,  near  the  month  of  the  gulf  of  *  Matt   14,   8.   4.      Mark  6,    17.   18. 

'Akabah,   on    the    eastern  coast      This  Luke  8,  19. 

place  was  already  known  to  the  Romans  of  ^  For  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Arabia 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  as  Mohaila ;  Petrseo,  collected  from  Josephus,  see  Yin- 
see  Notit  Dignitat  ed.  PondroU  p.  216.  cent*  s  Commerce  and  Navig.  of  the  Aii- 
Reland  PalsBst  p.  280.    See  in  general  cients,  Vol  II.  p.  272  sq. 
ii.  560  561 
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tinued  for  some  thirty  years  after  the  destmctioii  of  JenualenL 
Under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  A.  D.  105,  it  was  overran  and 
eonquered  by  Cornelius  Palma,  then  governor  of  Syria,  and  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  had  early  become  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce,  as  the  carriers  of  the  rich  products  of  the 
east  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  ports  of  the  Phenicians.  In 
the  first  expedition  sent  by  Antijzonus,  the  men  of  P^tra  were 
absent  at  a  mart,  and  AthensDUs  found  in  Petra  a  large  quantity 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  five  hundred  talents  of  silver.* 
Btrabo  relates,  that  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Aral»a  was 
transported  on  camels  from  Leuke  Kome  to  Petra,  and  thence 
to  Bhinocolura  (el-'Arlsh),  and  other  places.'  Under  the  Bo- 
mans,  this  trade  appears  to  have  become  still  more  prosperous. 
The  country  was  rendered  more  accessible,  and  the  passage  of 
merchants  and  caravans  facilitated,  by  military  ways,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  military  posts  to  keep  in  check  the  preda- 
tory hordes  of  the  neighbounng  deserts.  One  great  road,  of 
which  traces  still  remain,  had  its  direction  northwards  from 
Ailah  to  Petra,  and  thence  to  Damascus  ;  from  Petra  a  branch 
went  oflf  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Jerusalem,  Askelon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.*  A  line  of  military  sta- 
tions was  established  along  this  road,  which  served  to  protect  it 
against  incursions  from  the  eastern  desert ;  and  some  of  these 
became  the  sites  of  towns.* 

Early  in  the  fourth  century,  the  name  of  Palestine  was  occa- 
sionally extended  so  as  to  include  this  whole  region  ;'  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  introduced  a  new  divi- 
sion of  Judea  and  the  adjacent  countries,  into  Pcdastina  Prima^ 
SecundGy  ei  Tertia.  The  first  comprised  Jerusalem  and  the 
whole  of  Judea  on  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  to  Samaria  ; 
the  second  included  Scythopolis  and  the  north  of  Palestine  ; 
while   the  third  comprehended  the  countries  on  the  east  and 

*  Dio  Cmh  SS.  14,  Kmrk  M  rW  «^W  nwnj  pUoM  riaibb ;  Me  Barokkardt  pn. 
^r*»r«r  vf^Mr  (A.  U.  C.  868,)  ra)  OiA/tAt  874,  419.  Irbr  and  MuwImmi.  871, 
T9t  SV«  hx^  ^  'hfrnfimp  rV  vf^  S77,  4ea  [118,  lift,  148.]  Tb«  Utter 
r|  Tl4rff  ix^f^^mr^,  coi  ym/tmim^  Iriir^  tr»T«Uert  mw  wrvrml  miW-dooM  of  CIm 
•r  iw9l^^mr9.  Amm.  lUroelL  14.  8.  tinw  </ Trajan,  and  oot  of  lUroot  AwtU- 
Eatropittfl  a  S,  9.  win.  461.  [Ua.l 

*  IHod.  Sic.  19.  95.  Sm  abora,  p.  *  Tlraf  in  the  •^Notltia  IHipiitatem*  bi 
169.  tbefifthoreixtheentv7,we8iMi*«eq«itae'' 

*  Strabo  18.  4.  18,  28,  U,  tlatiooed  at  Molula,  Aila,  Hanaaa,  Zodo- 

*  Sm  the  Peatingrr  Tablre ;  and  eom-  catha,  Arindela,  Areofxilia,  He  The  l*eo. 
pare  RennelPt  Conpar.  (}^«^.  of  Wrstera  tinger  Tablee  have  Haoara  and  Zadagatta 
Alia  I.  p.  89  tq.  Ritt<»r  (Se«h.  det  Petr.  on  the  great  road  between  AUa  and  Pelra. 
Arabieo^    ia   Abbaodl.  der    BerL    Aead.  See    Notitia    DicnitaL  ed.    PanclroU   pp^ 


1824.   HiaL  phiL  KL  p.  201.     Trar«  of     Sift,  218,  819,  22a     BeUad  Pa 

this  aacieDt  road  were  foaad  hj  Laborde     280,  231.     Ritler  L  a 

eoath  of  Wadjr  MQia ;  Vojege  p.  C*i.  [213]        *  Onomaat  artii  AiUk,  Ar9mi.  Oadm^ 

Hofth  of  Wedj  MAia  lu  remaiae  are  in    eto. 
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aai  vkea,  ml  tie  nwniil  of  CkAkcdoa.  T  i  iiimTi  i 
into  a  i«saudkBae^  tkcae  tine  ; K^ioiOH  ipoe  j 
tenitofy.'  ]xia^bdbRckiiQBK.taat4ai«;.t&eC 
kid  ^^^«**^Ai^  bmif  tkiQvkws  tkeiceka:  ad 
the  aeU  and  neovdi  of  eoaadkn  tkie  intk. 
eaitniks^  and  to  tie  wi  Ifiianiiil  S^iitim  %£  tke 
age,  thaiweaiehrirf^fdfcroTckief  kaawriedge 
daring  tlK0e  pffrifldt,  and  Cv  tie  picaesnmsLA  cf 
many  epinofttl  cisks  fion  tie  cUhiw,  ia  vi 
oihovisc  haiv  bccsa  CBgnoeaL 

Hov  frr  CkriftianitT  iad  fpfcad  amoog  tie 
of  the  eastern  deeerta,  or  vketlier  Kke  tkoae  aiovBd  Sinai,  Acy 
•tin  retained  the  w^mAip  of  tie  keaTenlr  bodies^  we  Imn  ma 
means  of  amiijming.  But  be£iie  the  mddk  of  tie  Kventk 
oentory,  the  religioo  of  the  fidie  ftofhet  began  to  be  pvopagatad 
hj  the  swofd ;  and  non  united  all  the  Arab  hMd<%  ~ 
distinct  in  other  respects,  into  one  great  oommmitT  of 
seakts.  In  A.  D.  630  the  propbet  binui^  prewed  fiimids 
against  the  Soman  border  as  fiv  as  to  TebAk  ;  and  this  vas  the 
signal  for  sereral  of  the  Christian  oonmmnities  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  parcfaase  from  the  conqaeror  the  enjoTment  of  their 
privileges  bj  the  pajrment  of  tribute.  Among  these  was  AHah.' 
Tbis  example  appears  to  hare  been  generallr  followed  ;  for  fiior 
years  later  (A.  D.  634),  as  the  tide  of  conqaest  continued  to  roll 
on,  the  see  of  Bozrah  in  the  north  made  peace  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  Abu  Bekr,  after  the  battle  of  Tarmtik.'  In  A.  D.  636, 
as  we  hare  seen,  Jerusalem  itself  submitted  to  the  Muhamme- 
dan  swaj. 

'  Tbii  dtvkioo  U  finC  found  ia  a  Uv  219,  223,  22<.    Tct  CIm  ange  wu  Mt 

pranolgatod  ia  A.  D  409.     htQ,  IIL  Cod.  ooofUnt ;  aod  aome  wrilen  Mpeak  U  tbs 

TboodMi  d«  mg,  milic  Annoo.  ''Linu-  dtiw  of  the  diird  Paleadnc  at  aifllbriiiM 

taoet  miljtea  ei  fnwmuanim  ntilitata  coo-  ing  to  Arabia ;  to  Soaotnen  Hut  Eoc  7. 

fpacta  per  priouun,  larnndain,  ct  tcrtiam  15.     Reland  ih.  pi  613L 
Palwatinam  hojincttnodi  norma  pfoceaat.*         *  Abolfed.  Ann.   If ottlmit  ad.  Aldar, 

lUland    PalMt.    p.    205    aq.— Paicatina  1789.  Tom.  L  pu  171.     See  abora,  VoL 

Tertia  waa  aometimea  alao  called  Salula-  L    p.    170.      Abolfeda    mentjona    Ailah 

ris ;  Reland  lb,  p.  206.  and    two    other    placet    nov    wdmown. 

'  Sea  aboire,  VoL  L  p.  S80.  ThiadhriaioB  There  eziaU  a  pretended  IHplomm  Seeuri- 

of  Pakatioe  runa  through  all  the  eocleai-  talis  AiUnMbu*,  proleasing  to  be  a  patent 

aadcal   NoCUIa  ;    Bahmd  PaL   pp.   214-  U  Mohammed  himself  in  favour  of  the 

226.    The  name  Arabia  waa  applied,  at  duutiaua ;  tee  Gibbon  Chap.  L.  Note  ui- 

tbia  period,  to  tBe  coontnr  north  of  the  der  A.  D.  63a 

tliird  I'aleaUoe,  inchkUng  Ifedaba,  Heth-        «  Abulfeds  Annal.   ib.  ppi   228»   249; 

boti,   Itabbath-Ammon    or   PhiUdelphia,  245.     Ritter  Qeach.  dea.  Petr.  Arab.  L  a 

Gerata,  IkiaCra,  etc.     Rehuid  ib.  pp.  217,  p.  219. 
ii.  663, 50^1 
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With  tliifl  conquest,  the  commercial  importance  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  former  Arabia  PetraBa,  fell  into  decay.  Monamme- 
dan  empires  arose  and  flourished  in  southern  Arabia,  Syria  and 
Egypt  Lying  between  all  these,  this  country  retained  no  inde- 
pendent existence;  the  course  of  trade  became  diverted  into 
other  channels  ;  the  great  roads  of  former  communication  were 
alMmdoned  ;  and  the  whole  region  was  at  length  given  up  to  the 
nomadic  hordes  of  the  adjacent  deserts,  whose  descendants  still 
hold  it  in  possession.'  From  the  Muhammedan  conquest  to  the 
time  of  tiie  crusades,  not  one  ray  of  historical  light  falls  upon 
this  forgotten  land  I* 

The  invasion  of  the  crusaders  let  in,  for  the  moment,  a  few 
faint  gleams  upon  the  otherwise  total  darkness.  During  the 
twelfth  century  they  penetrated  at  diflferent  times  into  the  re- 

g*ons  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  held  portions  of  them 
r  a  season  in  possession.  At  this  time  the  whole  land  east 
of  the  Jordan  was  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Arabia ;  the  north- 
em  part  around  Bozrah  they  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  region 
around  Korak,  Arabia  Bccunda ;  and  that  further  south,  Arabia 
Tertia  or  Syria  SobaL' 

The  first  expedition  took  place  under  Baldwin  I,  in  A.  D. 
1100.*  Marching  from  Hebron  around  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  by  Secor  (Zoar),  the  forces  of  the  crusaders  came 
in  five  days  through  the  mountains  with  ffreat  difficulty  to 
Wady  Mdsa,  to  which  they  already  gave  the  name  ^^Vallis 
ICoysi."*     It  docs  not  argue  highly  for  Uieir  skiU  in  biblical  goo- 

Sphy,  that  they  took  the  adjacent  mountain  with  the  tomb  of 
ron  for  Mount  Sinai ;  and  the  brook  which  fiows  down  the 
valley,  for  the  water  which  came  forth  when  Moses  smote  the 
rock."  From  this  valley,  Albert  of  Aix  relates,  that  they 
marched  still  one  day  further  to  a  city  called  Susum  ;  but  as 
neither  Fulcher  of  Chartrcs  who  was  present,  nor  any  other  his- 
torian, mentions  this  further  expedition,  and  the  name  of  such 

■IUttwae«:lL<lr«Petr.Afml>.Lo.a909.  Cblbert   7.  86w   p.  SSS.    Anon.   p.  618. 

•  UnlMtitbeintbetwoUtinMoUdM-  WOL  Tjr.  la  8.     WOkM  lb.  IL  p.  SS, 
iSail  NoClHiB,  which  nhr  ftppmBtlj  to  Um  S9. 

emwiMberonOMcniMMlea,  and  in  which  •  GMteDdp.  Ml.     WQLTjr.  IS.  S. 

tiM  MUB0  of  Prtra,  the  fbrmor  metmpoU-  *  Ombert  and   Falohor  L  ol     Qnibcvt 

taa  Me,  k  bo  longer  found ;  Rolnnd  PbL  however  f^rm  hk  own  opinion,  thnt  tho 

pp^  ffS,  IM.  BOQBtnin  is  Moont  Hor.     Folcher  prides 

•  See  Jec   de  Vitr.  o.  M.      AIm  for  yoMtlf  thni  mt  thU  brooli  ''equot  ednqnn- 
AraUn  Prime,  ihid.  o.  47 ;  tor  Amhie  Se-  wi  oMoe.*    The  anme  error  however  f(oee 

Wia  Tyr.   11.  36.  ih.  16.  SI;  for    hM^  to  the  time  of  Eoeebint  and  Jerooie ; 


Ambin  Tertin  nod  Syrin  Sobnl,  WilL  Tjr.  tee  Onomeet.  nil.  Or.     Being  once  ndopi. 

ll.fS.    IK.  1(1.  0.    Jec  de  Vitr.  iS.     jU  ed  bj  the  enuaden,  It  led  then  enerwmrde 

generan/  Mario.  Snnut  p.  244.     Wilken  to  tnke  Ailah  for  Klfan  with  the  twelve 

Geeoh.  der  Krenn.  IL   p.  61G.  IIL  I  p.  fonntnina  and  seventy  palm  trree  (WiU. 

Sia  Tjr.  11.  29);  and  also  compelled  them  to 

*  See  gen^rmUv  in  the  OesU  Dei  t  Alb.  look  for  and  Sod  the  andsnt  PelmfVvther 

A^  7.  41,  41    Knkher  Cnre.  28.  ^  406.  towwds  tha  Borth,  al  Knrak. 
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a  city  18  dflewhere  unknown,  the  testimony  of  this  writer,  who 
was  not  an  eyewitness,  seems  to  be  of  doubtfiil  authority.  Ful- 
cher  relates,  that  after  three  days  Bipeni  at  Wady  Mtksa,  they 
returned  by  way  of  Hebron  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  second  expedition,  which  took  place  under  the  same 
king  in  A.  D.  1115,  Baldwin  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  marched  through  the  whole  length  of  Arabia  Secunda.  He 
was  accompanied  only  by  two  hundred  knights  and  four  hundred 
footmen  ;  and  with  tiiis  small  force  he  built  up  in  Arabia  Tertia, 
in  eighteen  days,  a  former  strong  castle  upon  a  steep  isolated 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  fertUe  in  com,  oil,  and  wine.  Tq  this 
fortress,  the  first  erect^  by  the  Latins  east  of  the  Jordan,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mons  B^alis  (Mount  Boyal).  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  Sh6bek,  which  name  it  bears  to  the  present 
day.^ — In  the  very  next  year,  A.  D.  1116,  king  Baldwin  reyisited 
his  fortress  with  two  hundred  followers  ;  and  advanced  afterwards 
as  &r  as  to  Ailah  on  the  Bed  Sea  ;  of  which  place  he  appears 
to  have  taken  possession.  He  would  have  proceeded  to  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  Sinai ;  but  was  dissuaded  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
monks.* 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Shdbek  continued  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  fortress  of  the  Latins  in  this  quarter.  The 
lands  east  of  the  Dc^  Sea,  around  Kerak,  had  been  granted  as 
a  fief  to  the  knight  Bomanus  of  Puy  ;  who  was  however  again 
dispossessed  of  them,  as  well  as  his  son  Budolph,  in  consequence 
of  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  king  Fulco,  about  A.  D.  1132.' 
They  were  now  bestowed  upon  Paganus  (Payen),  a  nobleman 
who  had  been  the  king's  cupbearer.  Three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, he  erected  the  strong  fortress  of  Kerak,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  city  which  was  held  to  be  the  ancient  Petra.*  This 
castle  and  that  of  Shdbek  continued  for  many  years  greatly  to 
harass  the  Saracens  ;  their  possessors  plundered  the  rich  caravans 
which  passed  on  the  neighbouring  route  between  Damascus  and 
Egjrpt  or  Arabia  ;  and  were  able  to  cut  off  all  military  commu- 
nication through  the  region.  They  were  therefore  exposed  to  re- 
peated assaults  from  the  Saracen  armies,  both  on  the  side  of 
Syria  and  that  of  Egypt.* 

'  Alb.  Aq.  12.  21.    Fuloh.   Gam.  42.  AixseemB  to  confound  these  two ezp«ditioiii 

p.  426.     Qe«ta  Dei  p.  61 1.     WilL  Tjr.  1 1.  of  Baldwin ;  and  makes  him  yint  the  Red 

26.    Jac.  de  Vitr.   26.  Wilken  ib.  IL  p.  Sea  with  onlj  a  company  of  sixty  knighta. 

402.    See  too  Bohaeddin  Yit  Salad,  pp.  *  Will.  Tyr.  U.  15,  2L     Wilken  ib.  IL 

86,  54.    Abnlfed.  AnnaL  MnsL  ad  A.  H.  pp.  606,  609,  616. 

567.    Abulf.  Tab.  Svr.  ed.  Kohlerp.  86.  *  Will.  Tyr.  14.21.   ib.  22.28.    Wilken 

Schnlten's  Index  in  Yit.  Salad,  art  SJau-  ib.  p.  616. 

bachum,  •  Bohoedd.   Yit   Sahidin  pp.    68,   69. 

*  Alb.  Aq.  12.  21.    Fnlch.  Gam.  48.  One  or  both  of  these  fortresses  were  fiorce- 

p.426.     OesU  Dei  p.   611.    Will.  Tvr.  ly  assaulted  in  the  years  11 72,  1182, 1188, 


11.   29.     Wilken  ib.   p.   408.     See  also     1184,  etc     See  generally  Wilken  ib.  IL 

■   ve,  Vol  L  ]       '         -^ "  -^ '-* 

ii.  56C«  567 


above,  YoL  L  pp.   127,  171.~Albert  of     p.  616.  lU.  iL  pp.  150,  206,  286,  246,  etc 
*    '""  '67 
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About  A.  D.  1144,  in  the  first  jear  of  his  reign,  king  Bald- 
win III,  being  yet  a  minor,  made  an  expedition  bj  waj  of  Hebron 
to  Wadj  Mdsa,  in  order  to  recover  a  certain  castle  bearing  the 
name  of  "  ValliB  Moysi,"  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Saracens 
with  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region*  On  the  approach 
of  the  king,  the  latter  betook  themselves  into  the  castle,  which 
was  in  a  strong  position.  The  Franks  assailed  it  with  stones 
and  arrows  for  several  days  without  success.  They  then  began 
to  destroy  the  numerous  olive  trees,  which  constituted  the  cUef 
produce  of  the  region ;  to  save  which  the  inhabitants  imme- 
diately surrendered  the  fortress.  I  know  not  what  castle  this  can 
have  been,  unless  perhaps  the  one  we  saw  upon  the  ledge  of 
rocks  northeast  of  Wady  Mtksa.* 

In  A.  D.  1182,  Bainald  of  Chatillon,  then  brd  of  Kerak, 
made  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Ailah  ;  and  in  both  the 
fdlowing  years,  (1183,  1184,)  sustained  the  terrific  assaults  of 
Saladin  against  Kerak  itself.*  Yet  that  Sultan,  the  year  idler 
his  recapture  of  Jerusalem,  became  also  master  (in  1188)  both 
of  Kerak  and  of  Shobek,  each  after  a  long  sie^'  Thus  termi- 
nated the  dominion  of  the  Franks  over  this  territory.  The 
fiNiress  of  Kerak  continued  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the  Saracens ; 
and  fifty  years  later  its  Emir  David  was  able  to  seize  for  a  time 
upon  Jerusalem.* 

From  that  time  onward  until  the  present  century,  thick 
darkness  again  rests  upon  the  land  of  Edom.  Yolney  seems  first  to 
have  had  his  attention  drawn  towards  it,  by  the  reports  of  the 
Arabs  around  Qaza,  that  on  the  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
within  a  space  of  three  days'  journey,  there  were  upwards  of 
thirty  ruined  towns  absolutely  deserted  ;  in  some  of  which  were 
laige  edifices  with  columns.*  In  A.  D.  1806,  Seetzen  {)cnetrated 
fipom  Damascus  as  far  as  to  Kerak,  and  thence  travelled  around 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Boa  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  did  not 
enter  Ekloni.*  In  March  1807  the  same  traveller  went  from 
Hebron  on  the  road  to  Wady  M(isa  as  far  as  to  the  hill  Maddrah 
not  far  north  of  cl-Wcibeh  ;  and  while  here,  an  Arab  from  esh- 
Sherah  dcscribcil  to  liim  Wady  Mdsa  and  its  remains,  and  gave 

*  Win.  Trr.  16.  A  Wilkfn  ib.  HI.  I  *  Z«eh*B  IfoDalL  Corr.  XVHI.  p.  48S 
SOS.     Sm  •bo▼^  p.  128.  n.     Scetaen  beftrd  M  Kerak   Um  miim 

*  Sf«  mhor^.  Vol.  I.  pp.  161,  171.—  Atirm  m  of  a  pUc«  «  da/t  jnttrwj  far- 
Win.  TjT.  22.  2K-:iO.  Iloh»r<l<l.  pp.  AS,  th«T  vmth;  il».  p.  484.  Bot  b*  Mfanita^ 
St.  Abolf.  Ann.  Muni.  tA  A.  II.  5Sa  that  this  wm  told  biro  onW  la  if^ply  to  a 
WQkcn  lb.  111.  ii.  pp.  23S,  240.  dtraci  inqairjr  on  bb  oart  after  Petra;  and 

*  Gaof.  Viniaanf  1.  15.  Bobacdd.  pp.  SH,  in  tbe  abatnce  of  all  hirther  tMtiinoaj,  do 
Sa  Abolf.  Annal.  ad  A.  II.  6S4.  Wil-  weight  can  be  Uid  upon  tbii  infenna- 
kMi  Ibid.  IV.  pp.  244,  24r>,  247.  tioo.     See  the  maarkB  ooenplojring  lead* 

*  See  aboTe,  Vol.  I.  p.  317.  ingnneetiooe  inobtaininc  InfunDatioii  from 

*  Vobiey  Vojreice  en  S/r.  c.  31.  Tom.  the  Arabi»  Vol  L  p^  111 
ILpiSn.     I*ar.  1787. 
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liim  an  extensile  list  of  the  TariouB  towna  and  ruinfl  in  that  re- 
gion.^ But  it  was  leBonred  for  Borckhaidt,  first  to  traverse  the 
country  in  1812  fix>m  Kerak  to  the  southern  Wady  OhfiiOndely 
and  to  explore  the  wonders  of  Wady  Mt^sa.  He  was  followed 
in  the  same  direction  in  1818,  by  Messrs  Bankes,  L%h,  Iihy 
and  Mangles.  Ten  years  later,  Laborde  and  Linant  first  pene- 
trated in  1828  fix>m  'Akabah  to  Wady  Mtksa ;  returning  by  a 
more  easterly  route  through  the  mountains. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  ancient  towns  whose  sites  have 
been  found  in  this  region,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  prepara- 
tory to  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  metropolis  Petra. 

Of  Mackarus^  a  fortress  of  Herod,  and  the  possible  identi- 
fication of  it  by  Seetzen  with  Mkauer,  a  ruin  on  the  south  side 
of  Zerka  Main,  I  have  already  spoken** 

South  of  Wady  el-Mdjib,  and  six  or  eight  miles  north  of 
Kerak,  are  the  now  unimportant  ruins  called  Rabba,  about  half 
an  hour  in  circuit,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  sev- 
eral Corinthian  columns.'  This  unquestionably  was  the  site  of  the 
RabbaJth  Moab  of  the  early  centuries,  the  AreopoUs  of  the  Oreeks, 
an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third  Palestine  ;  which  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Petra  became  the  metropolitan  city  of  that  region.  In 
still  earlier  times  it  was  the  Ar  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.* 

In  Kerak  itself  we  have  the  ancient  Kir  Moab  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  which  already  in  the  Chaldee  version  and  the  Greek 
of  the  Apocrypha,  appears  in  the  form  Kerakka  Moab  and  Oha- 
raca.'  Under  tlus  latter  name,  more  or  less  corrupted,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers  both  ecclesiastical  and 
profane,  down  to  the  centuries  before  the  crusades.*  The  crusa- 
ders found  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still  known 
as  Kerak.  But  their  knowledge  of  ancient  geograpliy  was  here 
also  at  fault ;  and  as  in  the  west  they  found  the  site  of  Beer- 

'  Zach'i  MonaU.  Con.  XYU.  pp.  183-  chancter,  lee  the  ecclesiastical  NotitiA, 

189.  Reland  {^  215,  217,  compared  with  pp. 

*  See  abore,  VoL  L  p.  670.  n.  2.  228,  226.    Le  Quien  Orions  Chruit  III. 

*  Seetzen  ibid.  XVUh  p.  488.    Bnrok-  p.  784. 

hardtp.  877.     Irby  and  Mangles  p.  466  sq.         •  Isa.  16,  1.     Heb.  nxio  n'»p  ;  Chald. 

L^i!;^J^T^i**'*?  k"^''*^'''^  ^'^'^  K3)na>;  both  Slaying  waU  or 
tance  from  Kerak  is  three  boors  or  more.      .*      •       vVc         «»   i^  Jj 

Iibvand  Mangles  give  it  at  about  two  boars.  •^*^'S?-,"~?  Ji*^^  ,»  A^'^^^^o  ^at 

^Is.    16?!.     Kum.   21,   28.     Hieron.  ^^f^*"'     Rel»n<i  P«l.  PP- ^68. 705. 

Comm.  in  Jes.xy.   1,  "  Hnjns  metropolis  ^^}''^^F^,.^  ^"^  ^\  ^T^'^o^ 

dTitas  Ar,  qn»  bodie  ex  Hebneo  et  (X»co  Sf^^^*^  ^°***l"?  "^  ^^"^J^  ^**' 

sermonecompodta  AreopolU  nuncnpatur,"  ^17.     Of  the  two  later  LaUnNotitus,  one 

etc.    OnomaiT art.  IaSa  :    "  Por^  ipsa  5^^  ^^^'"^^V^,*^*^^;^  »• 

civitas  (AreopoUs),  quasi  proprimnvocSK  223,226.     Barckhardt  mistook  this  U^ 

ulnm  possidetRaSb^th  McSib,  id  est,  gran-  V"^      i  ^u'^f^'Tu^  T?  *^^  ?  ^'^^ 

dis  MSabT-    So  too  Stepb.  Byzant     See  P^  J  which  be  then  finds  in  el-Kcrr,  a 

Reland  Pohest  pp.  677,  967.    Gesenius  ^^  ^^  ™\°*  ^""^  °^  ^ady  el-Ahqr; 

Comm.  zn  Jesa.  xv.  1.— For  its  episcopal  T**^®**  P"  ^^^• 
ii.  608-670 
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■heba  at  Beit  Jibrln,  so  here  they  held  Kerak  to  have  been  once 
the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  gave  it  therefore  the 
name  of  Petra  Descrti.'  They  eetabliBhed  here  in  A.  D.  1167 
a  Latin  bishopric  of  Petra,  which  continued  for  some  years ; 
and  the  name  and  title  remain  in  the  Greek  church  until  the 
inesent  day.* 

In  TQflleh  we  may  probably  recognise  the  ancient  Tophel, 
once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  the 
'Arabah.  The  radical  letters  and  the  signification  are  the  same 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic' 

The  place  el-Busaireh,  two  hours  and  three  quarters  south 
of  TCLfilehy  seems  to  bear  in  its  name  decisire  tokens  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  now  a  yilla^  of  about  fifty  houses  situated  on  a 
hilly  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  castle.*  The  AraUc  form 
Busaireh  is  a  diminutive  of  Busrah,  the  present  Arabic  name  of 
Bosrah  in  Hauran,  the  Bostra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
which  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  city  of  the  Edomites, 
though  lying  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory.'  But^ 
the  name  el-Busaireh  affords  reason  to  suppose,  that  another* 
Bozrah  lay  here  within  the  proper  limits  of  Edom  ;  and  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  hypothesis  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  in  Scripture,  Bozrah  is  so  often  coupled  with 
the  hind  of  Edom  itself;  while  the  prophet  Amos  speaks  of  it 
expressly  in  connection  with  the  land  or  Teman  or  Uie  south.' 
Further,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Bozrah  as  exist- 
ing in  their  day  in  the  mountains  of  Idumea,  distinct  from  the 
northern  Bozrah/  In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  relieyed 
from  the  incongruity,  of  supposing  the  chief  city  of  the  Edomites 
to  have  lain  at  the  distance  of  several  days'  journey  away  from 
their  territories.' 

*  Wm.  Tjr.  11.  2S.  ib.  15.  21.  J«o.  da  *  Im.  84,  6.  S3,  1.  Jer.  49,  18.  91. 
Vilr.  c.  96.  Comp.  abore,  n.  163,  n.  6.  Am.  1,  12,  **Bot  I  will  •rod  a  firt  vpon 
Hiit  fbnn  of  the  name  Um  cniMuien  Teman,  which  ahaO  datoor  the  palaoet  of 
look  from  the  Valgate,  which  in  It.  16,  1  Bosrah.* 

FMds  **  Petra  deeerti,**  iottead  of  Sela.  *  OnomaiC  art.  Bomr.^Tht  conjecture 

*  Win.  Tjr.  20.  8.  Jiic  de  Vitr.  c.  56.  of  Bnrckhardt,  that  el-Boaaireh  it  the  an- 
Lt  Qtiien  Oriens  Chriit.  IIL  p^  1805.  eieni  Psora,  aa  epiMsopal  aee  of  the  Third 
Bwckhaidt't  Trar.  pi  887.  See  aborr,  Paleetine,  rwta  on  an  error  in  one  of  the 
Vol  I.  p.  424  tq.  eccleiiattical  Nodtis,  which  fMule  **  Mam<i, 

*  r)eat  1,  1.  The  identitj  of  Tophel  P"«»*  ^  ^^  ^«^  ^*»««  •"  ^  <»**»« 
aad  T&meh  afford,  an  easj  eiphination  »«^  Mamopiora  or  Mamapwn ;  Roland 
of  thU  Tery  dimcolt  poMffe,  to  which  I  P-   '>7.  cotnp.  pp.  216,   228.  226.     See 


ihaO  again  recnr.     I  am  indebted  for  the     BunskhaHt  p.  407. 
MgetdootoProt  Ilengetenberg  of  BerUn.  A  Booah  \»  oaoe  mentioned  amon* 

MliHckbaHt.Tr.Td.p.40f  Irbj  and     the  citie.  of  Moeb;  Jer.   4^   24.     ThZ 


^Mm-uJL^^  AAfi    riaA  1  waa  not  improbabiT  the  Hune  ;  since  the 

Man^  p.  443.  [  36.  ]  poeeserioo  of  parti<4lar  dtiee  oAen  paMed 

So  Ceeenioe  <^m.  m  Jc  «"«;;.«.  fcomWhiind  to  another  in  the  t^anTof 

Ltx.Hebr.art.n-^Xa.    RownmiiUcr  BibL  .,^j«cent  tribre.     See  2  Clir.  20, 28.     Am. 

Oeogr.  II.  iL  p.  23  to.     See  Keknd  PaL  ».  i.     So  too  Sela,  la  16,  1;  eomp.  2  IL 

^f66M|.     Borckhardt  p.  226.  |4,  7.     See  Geaenhia  L  c 

ii.  570  571 
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Proceeding  further  south,  we  fiud  QhQrQndel,  the  ancient^ 
Arindela,  as  idready  described.^ — In  Dhfina,  a  village  visited  by 
Burckhardt,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  north  of  Wady  d^ 
Ghuweir,  we  probably  hf^ve  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thana  or 
Thoana,  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  Arabia  PetrsBa,  and  marked 
also  apparently  in  the  Peutinger  Tables.* — Sh5bek  corresponds 
to  no  known  ancient  place;  though  we  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment both  Shobach  and  Shobek  as  the  names  of  persons.' — 
Ma'&n,  the  well  known  town  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj, 
nearly  east  of  Wadv  Mtisa,  is  with  good  reason  assumed  as  the 
probable  seat  of  the  Maonites  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.^ 
Abulfeda  describes  Ma'fin  (from  Ibn  Haukal)  as  inhabited  by 
the  Ommiades  and  their  vassals.* — About  six  hours  south 
of  Ma'dn  and  Wady  Mtisa,  lies  Usdakah,  a  fine  fountain,  near 
which  is  a  hill  with  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  con- 
sisting of  heaps  of  hewn  stones.  Both  the  name  and  situation 
correspond  to  the  Zodocatha  of  the  fifth  century  ;  which  is  also 
marked  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  under  the  fonn  Zadagatta,  at 
eighteen  Boman  miles  south  of  Petra.* 

One  other  town  in  this  region,  el-Humeiyimeh,  is  described 
by  Abulfeda  (quoting  from  Ibn  Sa'id)  as  the  native  place  of  the 
Abbassides.  Its  ruins  still  remain,  and  were  visited  by  Laborde, 
on  the  plain  east  of  the  mountains,  considerably  south  of  the 
southern  Wady  GhOrOndel,  and  north  of  the  head  of  Wady  el- 
Ithm.  The  ruins  are  very  considerable  ;  but  without  any  traces 
of  architectural  splendour.  There  was  an  aqueduct  leading  to 
it  for  a  long  distance  firom  the  north  ;  and  the  place  itself  is  full 
of  cisterns,  now  broken  and  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.' 


PETRA. 

We  come  now  to  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  region  in  an- 
cient times,  called  from  its  remarkable  position,  The  Rock ;  in 

'  See  p.  117,  above.  Ma*&D  has  no  relation  to  the  name  Te- 

■  PtoL   6.    17.     Reland  p.   468.     The  man.     See  Seetzen  in  Zach  ib.  XVIII.  p. 

Peutinger  Tablea  have  Thorma,  probably  881.     Borckhardt's  Travels  p.  437.     Qe- 

a  cormption.     See  Burckhardt  p.  410.  genius  Lex.  Hob.  art  liya ,  and  Notes  on 

*  Shobach   Tl^lt)  2  Sam.   10,   16.    18.  Burckh.   p.   1069.       RosenmUller's  BibL 

Shobek  pai^S  Neb.  10,  24.— Buickhardt  ^^^^'  '"•  P-  ^8. 
suggests,  Aat  Sh6bek  may  have  been  the        .  ^5^^"*^®!'. '^***'  ^^*  ®i*  ^^^.^^f  P*  ^* 

cosUeCaroariaofEueebius  and  Jerome,  one  ^  *  Not»t  Digmtat  ed.  PanciroL  p.  216. 

day's  journey  ftomPetra.    But  this  notice  Xr,^^}^t  See  Burckhardfs 

is  too  indefinite  to  bear  out  the  supposition.  ^  ™^«*8  P;  *^-     ,     ^ 
Onomast  art  Carcar.    Buickhardtp.416.        ]  Abdfedss  Tab.  Syr.  p.  14.    Laborde 

4, 41  and  2  Chr.  26, 7  Q-^D  ««  Mehunvnt,  el-Abid  of  Laborde  is  probably  the  Khflrft- 

They  are  spoken  of  in  oonnoctiou  with  the  bet  (ruins)  el-'Abid  of  our  lists:  ibid.  p. 

AnuUekites    and   Arabians.      The    form  68.  [218.J 
ii.  671^73 
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Hebcew  Scla,  in  Oroek  Petra.'  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
it  recorded  of  king  Amaziah,  that  **  he  slew  of  Edom  in  the 
Tallej  of  salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took  Sela  by  war,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day/'*  The  prophet  Isaiah 
also  exhorts  Moab  to  "  send  the  lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the  laud 
from  Behi  to  (through)  the  wilderness  unto  the  mount  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion ;"  alluding  apparently  to  the  tribute  in  sheep 
formerly  paid  to  Israel'  At  this  time,  therefore,  Sela  would 
seem  to  hare  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  ;  or  at  least 
they  pastured  their  flocks  as  &r  south  as  to  that  region,  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  adjacent  tribes  at  the  present  day/ — 
These  are  the  only  certain  notices  of  this  city  found  in  Scrip- 
tare  ;  and  the  last  of  them  cannot  be  later  than  about  700 
B.0/ 

About  four  centuries  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  the  city 
was  already  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Petra  ;  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kabatheans,  and  had  become  a  place  of  trade. 
The  two  expeditions  sent  against  it  by  Antigonus  before  301  B. 
C.  have  been  already  alluded  to/  In  the  first,  AthensDus  took 
the  city  by  surprise,  while  the  men  were  absent  at  a  neighbour- 
ing mart  or  fair ;  and  carried  off  a  large  booty  of  silver  and 
merchandise.  But  the  Nabatheans  quicUy  pursued  him,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  men  ;  and  falling  upon  his  camp  by 
ni(^t|  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  army/  Of  the  second 
ei^^edition,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius,  the  Nabatheans 
had  previous  intelligence  ;  and  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack, 
by  driving  their  flocks  into  the  deserts,  and  placing  their  wealth 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  garrison  in  Petra ;  to  which, 
according  to  Dicxlorus,  there  was  but  a  single  approach,  and 
that  made  by  hand/  In  this  way  they  succeed^  in  baffling 
the  whole  design  of  Demetrius. 

Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Nabatheans  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  describes  the  capital  as  follows  :  ''  The  metropolis  of 
the  Nabatheans  is  Petra,  so  called  ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place  m  other 
respects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by  rocks  round  about,  pre- 
cipitous mdecd  on  the  outside,  but  within  having  copious  foun- 
tams  for  a  supply  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens. 
Beyond  the  enclosure,  the  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  and  espe- 

*  H«l».  yho  Selm ;  QfMk  ^  n^^  Pe-  *  The  •xortrnkm  **  the  rock,"  in  JnAg. 
trt,  and  a)M  in  the  ptnr  ml  nSrpmt  hi  CIm  1,  86  and  U.  42,  11,  h%»  •oni^timM  b—n 
later  eeel^tiiMtieal  notW« ;  Relmnd  pf».  rvferrwl  to  lh«  cHt  of  Pfftra ;  but  it  too 
sis,  SI  7,  538.  Cocnp.  the  eimilar  CMe  of  laddfaiito,  both  In  itaplf  and  in  reiatioo  to 
ndxxm  and  H/XAoj.  the  cootoxt»  to  bo  takao  tato  the  aocoant 

•SKingfU.  7.  •  Pago  IRS. 

•  U  16,  I,  and  G«Mniiit  Comm.  ia  loa         *  IXo^  Sie.  19.  69. 
Com.  S  K.  3,  4  *  lb.  19.  97,  ol#if  ^t  hmfid^tm  x«f»* 


*  90  tlio  Ma'Ac,  «««  aboTO,  p^  148.    Coo- 
pave  alto  p.  167.  n.  6. 

Vol.  IL— 15  tt.  678^574 
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cially  towards  Judea.'''  At  this  time  the  city  had  become  the 
great  place  of  transit  for  the  products  of  the  east^  and  was  often 
resorted  to  by  foreigners.*  The  philosopher  Athenadoms^  Stn^ 
bo's  friendy  spent  some  time  in  Petra ;  and  related  with  admira- 
tion^ that  he  found  many  Romans  and  other  strangers  residing 
there ;  that  these  often  had  lawsuits  with  one  another  and  with 
the  inhabitants ;  while  the  latter  lived  in  peace  among  them- 
selvesy  under  excellent  laws.* 

Similar^  but  more  definite^  is  the  testimony  of  Plmy  in  the 
first  century :  *^  The  Nabatheans  inhabit  the  city  called  Petra^ 
in  a  valley  less  than  two  (Roman)  miles  in  amplitude^  surround- 
ed by  inaccessible  mountains,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
if  ^  About  the  same  period,  Petra  is  often  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  the  capital  of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  in  all  his  notices  of 
that  kingdom  and  its  connection  with  Jewish  affairs.'  With 
that  kii^om,  it  passed  ubder  the  immediate  sway  of  the 
Romans,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  successor  Adrian 
appears  to  have  granted  privileges  to  Petra,  which  led  the  in- 
habitants to  give  his  name  to  the  city  upon  coins.  Several  of 
these  are  still  extant.'  In  the  fourth  century,  Petra  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  Notitisd  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  it  appears 
as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Third  Palestine.'  Of  its  bishops, 
Germanus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Seleucia  in  A.  D.  359  ; 
and  Theodorus  at  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.' 

But  fix)m  that  time  onwards,  Petra  suddenly  vanishes  from 
the  pages  of  hbtory.  In  the  two  Latin  Notitiad,  referring  in 
part  to  the  centuries  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest  and  before 
the  crusades,  the  name  of  Petra  is  no  longer  found,  and  the 
metropolitan  see  had  been  transferred  to  Kabbah.'  Whether 
Petra  perished  through  the  ruthless  rage  of  the  fanatic  conquer- 
ors, or  whether  it  had  already  ])een  destroyed  in  some  incursion 
of  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  is  utterly  unknown.     The  silence  of 

*  Strabo  16.  4.  21,  Mirr/>^voXit  Bh  r&w  *  Mionnet  Deaor.  de  M6daille8  Antiquot, 
Nafiaralwif  iffxlif  ^  n4rpa  KaKovfi4irn  •  kci-  Tom.  V.  p.  687.  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor. 
Toi  jiip  M  x^P^ou  riWa  dfiaXov  koX  Vet.  II.  p.  603.  No  less  than  eight  coins 
4wiiriiou,  K^K\^  9h  v4tp^  ^povpov^iiyov,  rii  of  Petra  are  described,  viz.  three  in  honour 
fi^y  ^KT^r  Kfntfufov  &voT^/iov,  rii  8*  iirrht  of  Adrian;  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
inry&r  it^^yovs  Ix®*^^'  *^'  ^'  tipflay  «ral  Verus ;  two  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and 
mprcfoK.  "E^M  8i  rov  'rtpifi6\ov  x&pa  tpmfiot  two  of  Geta.  Most  of  them  bear  on  the 
^  vA.c((mi,  KoX  fjidKurra  ^  irpbs  *Iov8a/f.  reverse    the   inscription :   *A9pidyri  Tlirpa 

*  See  above,  p.  161.  Miirp^oXit.     For  this  custom  on  ihe  coins 

*  Strabo  ibid.  of  cities,  see  above,  p.  GO.  n.  8. 

*  Plin.H.N.6.28v.82,"DeindeNabt-  '  Ouomast  arts,  Petra,  Idumaa,  The- 
thsei  oppidum  inoolunt  Petram  nomine  in  man,  etc.  Reland  Pal.  p.  215,  217.  See 
convalle,  paulo  minus  II  mill,  possuum  am-  abo  in  general  the  art  Petra  in  Reland  p. 
plitudinis,  circumdatum  montibus  inaoces-  !)26  sq. 

sis  amne  interfluente."  *  Keland  Pal.  pp.  983,  538.    Le  Quien 

*  See  the  references  to  Josephns  above,     Oriens  Ghr.  IIL  p.  725. 

pi  150.  n.  4.  *  liehmd  Pal  pp.  223,  226. 

ii.  574,  576 
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all  Arabian  wriiert  as  to  the  yery  exiaience  of  Petra,  would  seem 
to  fayour  the  latter  supposition  ;  for  had  the  city  still  retained 
its  importance,  we  coma  hardly  expect  that  they  should  pass  it 
oyer  without  some  notice,  in  their  accounts  of  the  country  and 
its  conquest.  As  it  is,  this  sudden  and  total  disappearance  of 
the  yery  name  and  trace  of  a  city  so  renowned,  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  circumstances  of  its  history.^ 

The  crusaders,  as  we  haye  seen,  found  Petra  at  Kerak,  just 
as  they  also  found  Beersheba  at  Beit  Jibrln ;  thus  introducing 
a  connision  as  to  Petra,  which  is  not  wholly  remoyed  eyen  at  the 
present  day.*  It  was  not  until  the  reports  collected  by  Seetsen 
respecting  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady  Mtksa,  had  been  yeri- 
fied  by  the  personal  discoyery  and  examination  of  them  by 
Burckhardt,  that  the  latter  trayeller  first  yentured  to  assume 
their  identity  with  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia 
Petraoa.*  This  identity  is  now,  I  belieye,  admitted  by  alL — The 
arguments  for  the  identity  in  question,  are  of  a  threefold  nature, 
and  all  lie  within  a  small  compass. 

First,  the  character  of  the  site^  as  giyen  by  Btrabo  and  Pliny 
in  the  passages  aboye  quoted  ;  an  area  in  a  yalley  surrounded  by 
precipitous  rocks,  with  a  stream  running  through  it,  and  a  single 
approach  '  made  by  hand,'  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  ;*  all  this 
corresponds  entirely  to  Wady  Mtisa  as  already  described. 

Again,  the  ancient  specincations  as  to  the  distance  of  Petra 
from  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  all  point  to  Wady 
M(l8a.  Passing  oyer  the  merely  casual  and  indefinite  estimates 
of  Btrabo  and  Pliny,'  we  fiiid  in  Diodorus  Biculus,  that  Deme- 
trius, on  his  return  from  Petra,  marched  three  hundred  stadia, 

*  No  Arabian  writer  roentiooi  Petra;  *  See  p.  167, abora.  AdrldiOBiMp.  129. 

and  the  oolj  odm  who  apeak  of  Wadj  MO-  Ranmer'i  TaLul  p.  4 IS  eq. 

M,  to  far  at  jet  known,  are  Katwinj  in  *  Barckbardt  p.    4S1.     Tbe  Snft  pnb- 

the  thirteenth  century,  and  Ibn  IjAa  (Ben  liabed  acoonnt  of  Bnrckhaidt'i  Tiiit  lo  Wa- 

Ajaa)  in  the  fifteenth.     Both  these  an-  dj  MtUa,  eeems  to  hare  been  eonfeained  in 

tlm  merelj  relate  a  Mnhammedan leoeod,  a  letter  from  him  dated  Cairo,  SepC  IS, 

according  to  which  Moees  died  and  was  1812,  prefixed  to  hit  Traveb  in  Nubia, 

boried    in  this    Tallej.      See   Kasw|n/e  Lood.  1819.      But  before  thia  appeared, 

Oeocr.  Uziron,  AtMdr  fi-JMnJ,  Cod.  Mn  Bitter  had  alreadj  maftgttHtd  the  Ueotitr 

Arab.  BibUoth.  Qothan.  Na  284.  fol  Sa  of  Wadj  Mtea  and  Petra,  on  the  ilrei^ 

Ibn  Ijrii  in  hit  gengr.  work,  Nrtkfk  ei-  of  Seetaen't  reports  in  Zarh*s  MowUL  Corr. 

AAdr,  (>d.   Gothan.  No.  802.  foL  22S.  XVII.  p.  189.     See  Hitter's  Erdknnde  Th. 

Tb««e  notices  from  M«.  in  the  Library  at  II.  p.  117.     Berl  1818. 

GoCha,  I  owe  to  the  kindnras  of  Prof.  Roe-  *  See  pp.  169,  170. 

diger  of  llallr.— For  the  forms  Arre,  Are-  *  Strabo  placea  it  at  three  or  fbtir  daj^ 

ceme,  Rrorm,  He,  aiwigned  bj  Joerphns  march  from  Jericho,  16.  4.  21.     Plinr  at 

and  others  as  the  earlirst  name  of  Petra ;  600  lioman  miles  from  Gata,  and  186  from 

as  also  for  the  er-lUkim  of  Arabian  writ-  the  Persian  gnlf ;  H.  N.  6.  28  or  82.    Hera, 

ers,  see  Note  XXXVII,  at  the  end  of  the  as  Cellarias  snggesta,  the  two  ntunben  have 

▼olame. — In  like  manner  the  place  called  probably  been  traaspnesd ;  that  is,  it  shoal4 

bj  Arabian  writers  el-II^r,  (not  el-lligar  read   1H6  miles  horn  Gasa,  and  600  hvm 

*  a  stone  *)  has  somctinirs  been  miftakea  the  Peniaa  guE,   Cellar.  NoUt  Orb.  IL  p. 

IbrPetrm;  see  the  same  Note.  Ml. 
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and  encamped  near  the  Dead  Sea.^  This  distance  is  equal  to 
about  fifteen  hours  with  camels ;  and  if  reckoned  northwards 
firom  Wady  Mtisa  along  the  ancient  road,  extends  to  nearly  op- 
posite the  south  end  of  the  sea.  After  all,  this  is  doubtless  also 
a  mere  estimate,  and  is  if  any  thins  too  small ;  but  at  any  rate, 
it  could  never  apply  to  Eerak. — ^More  exactly  is  the  position  of 
Petra  laid  down  in  the  Peutinger  Tables.  The  distance  is  there 
marked  from  Ailah  along  the  ancient  road  to  Petra,  by  the  sta- 
tions Ad  Dianam,  Prsesidium,  Ebuara,*  and  Zadagatta,  at 
ninety-nine  Roman  miles  in  all,  equivalent  to  about  seventy- 
eight  and  two  thirds  geographical  miles.*  The  actual  direct  dis- 
tance between  'Akal^  and  Wady  Milsa,  on  a  straight  line,  is 
about  sixty-four  geographical  miles ;  and  when  we  take  into 
account  the  windmgs  of  the  way  and  the  steepness  of  the 
mountains,  the  comparison  is  here  su£Sciently  exact.*  On  this 
route  too,  the  name  and  site  of  Zadagatta  (Zodocatha)  still  exist 
at  Usdakah,  about  six  hours  south  of  Wady  Mtlsa.'  Further,  the 
same  Tables,  although  somewhat  conftised  on  the  north  of  Petra, 
yet  give  the  distance  between  it  and  Babbah  as  at  least  over 
seventy-two  Boman  miles  ;  which  corresponds  well  with  Wady 
Mflsa. 

Lastly,  Josephus,  and  also  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  testify  ex- 
pressly, that  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Petra.'  And  to  this  day  the  mountain  which  both  tradition 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  mark  as  the  same,  still  rears 
its  lonely  head  above  the  vale  of  Wady  Mtisa. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  iden- 
tity of  Petra  with  Wady  MAsa  ;  and  also  to  show  as  conclu- 

'  Diod.  Sic  19. 98,  wX^ctop  rris  'A<r^aX-  el-Hnmeiyimeb  did  not  lie  upon  the  g^reat 

ririBos  \lfAtnis.  Roman  road,  of  which  Laborde  found  tra- 

The  Attipa  of  Ptolemj,  and  the  Haya-  ces  further  north  upon  the  mountain. 
Da  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.   PtoL  6.  17.        *  The  geographical  position  of  Petra  is 

Reland  PaL  pp.  463,  230.  fixed  on  the  accompanying  map  at  80" 

*  The  following  is  the  specification  of  the  25'  N.  Lat  and  36"  88'  9"  £.  Long,  from 
Tables :  From  Uaila,  xvi  ad  Dianam.    xxi  Greenwich.    This  latitude  is  the   mcun 
Prassidio.    xxiii  Hauara.    xx  Zadagatta.  between   that  resulting  from  our  routes 
zviu  Petris.     Summa  xcix. — The  station  and  Laborde's.     Moore  and  Beke  give  it 
'  ad  Dianam '  is  common  to  both  the  routes  at  80"  19',  which  appears  to  be  even  less 
from  Ailah,  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Petra.  correct  than  tlicir  observations  at  Jerusa- 
It  must  therefore  have  lain  in  the  great  lem  and  Hebron ;    see  above,  p.  74,  n.  2. 
valley;  and  the  distance  of  16  Roman  miles  Vol.  I.  p.  259,  n.  1.     The   longitude   is 
from  'Akabah  would  bring  it  about  oppo-  that  found  by  a  comparison  of  our  routes 
site  the  Wady  and  fountain  el-Uendis.    It  with  those  of  Laborde.     See  Kiepert's  Me^ 
is  marked  aa  a  small  temple  of  Diana,  molr  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work, 
This  point  must  have  been  considerably  IIL  App.  p.  87. 
north  of  the  month  of  Wady  el-Ithm.        *  See  above,  p.  168. 
Th^  Roman  road  to  Petra  appears  there-        *  Josephus  Ant  4.  4.   7.      Euseb.   et 
fore  to  have  ascended  the  mountain  north  Hieron.  Onomaaticon  :   "Or,  mens  in  quo 
of  that  Wady ;  and  the  station  Praesidium  mortuus  est  Aaron  juxta  civitatem  Po- 
ls probably  to  be  sought  in  those  moun-  tram." 
tains.    It  would  consequently  seem,  that 
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riveljy  that  it  could  not  have  been  Bitnated  at  Kenik,  where  the 
cnuadeiB  placed  it.* 

But  how  or  when  the  name  of  Petra  was  dropped,  or  in  what 
age  that  of  Wady  Mtlsa  was  adopted,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. The  crusaders  found  the  latter  in  current  use,  and 
speak  here  only  of  the  '^  Vallis  MoysL''*  They  also  speak  of  a 
building  on  the  neighbourinff  mountain,  consecrated  to  Aaron  ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  discovered  nowhere  any  trace  of  a 
Christian  population.' 

Then  came  other  centuries  of  oblivion ;  and  the  name  of 
Wady  Mtisa  was  not  again  heard  of^  until  the  reports  of  Seetsen 
in  A.  D.  1807.  During  his  excursion  fiom  Hebron  to  the  hill 
MadQrah,  his  Arab  ffuide  of  the  Haweitftt  described  the  place, 
exclaiming :  '^  Ah,  how  I  weep,  when  I  behold  the  ruins  of 
Wady  Mtlsa  I  "*  The  subsequent  visits  of  Burckhardt,  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Laborde,  and  others,  have  put  the  world  in  posses- 
sion of  most  of  the  details  ;  vet  I  apprehend  that  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  interest  of  the  place  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  scholar  who  should  go  thither  learned  in  the  lore  of  Grecian 
and  Egyptian  arts  and  architecture,  would  be  able,  I  doubt  not, 
still  to  reap  a  rich  liarvest  of  new  facts,  illustrative  of  the  taste, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  general  history  of  this  remarkable 
people. 


Saturday f  June  2d,  As  morning  dawned,  we  rose  from  our 
couch  of  sand  in  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah  ;  and  at  4|  o'clock 
were  again  upon  our  way  towards  the  fountain  el-Weibeh. 
Lookinff  back,  we  could  see  the  Wady  through  which  we  bad 
descended  from  the  pass  of  Nemela,  bearing  8.  55^  E.  and 
marking  the  course  we  had  travelled  during  the  darkness.  We 
were  now  more  than  half  way  across  the  'Arabah  ;  and  continued 
to  travel  on  nearly  W.  N.  W.  through  a  rolling  g^ravelly  desert, 
with  rounded  naked  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Our  guides 
had  usually  in  the  'Arabah  kept  one  man  ahead  as  a  scout ;  and 
now,  as  we  approached  el-Weibeh,  they  took  double  precautions 
against  any  enemy  ;  since  this  and  other  fountains  in  the  valley, 
are  the  usual  rendezvous  of  wandering  parties. 

'  Fnr  the  qiiMCioa  whether  there  wse  Not  IroprobAhlj  there  biaj  hmrm  been  here 

probehlT  more  than  one  Petrm,  lee  in  Not*  oii|ciiuuIj  a  OifUtiao  chapel,  m  on  Jehel 

XXXVII,  at  the  end  of  the  Volnmc  Mten  and  Moont  St  Catherine;  hot  there 

*  See  abore,  pp.  ISS,  165.  U  no  hiftorkal  trace  of  anr  monaalery  on 

■  Cf oibert  ppeake  of  thie  baOdli^  ••  a  the  moontaia.     See  Nola  XXXVI,  end  of 

^•rrh ;  7.   3I».  p.   5»'>5.     Another  writer  the  rolome. 

calb  it  an  **  Oratoriam  ; "  Geeta  Dei  p.  Ml.  *  Zach*i  MonatL  Corr.  XTU.  p.  IML 

Fokrhrr  incorrecUj  malcee  it  a  n»onaeli>rj  See  abo?«i,  p.  16ft. 
dedkalMl  to  St.   Aaron ;  a   IS,   p.  406. 
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We  came  out,  at  lialf  past  6  o'clock,  upon  the  high  but  not 
steep  bank  of  Wady  el-Jeib ;  which  here  sweeps  round  quite  to 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  the  west  side  of  el-'Arabah«  We  de- 
scended into  it  from  the  gravelly  hiUs,  one  hundred  feet  or  more. 
It  is  here  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  and  everywhere 
sprinkled  with  herbs  and  shrubs.  Just  on  its  western  side^ 
where  the  land  slopes  up  very  gradually  into  a  tract  of  low  lime- 
stone hills,  lies  'Ain  el-Weil^h,  one  of  the  most  important 
watering  places  in  all  the  great  valley.  There  are  here  indeed 
three  fountains,  issuing  fiom  the  chall^  rock  of  which  the  slope 
is  composed.  Below  tnem,  on  the  border  of  the  Jeib,  is  a  jimgle 
of  coarse  grass  and  canes,  with  a  few  palm  trees,  presenting  at  a 
distance  the  appearance  of  fine  verdure,  but  proving  near  at 
hand  to  be  marshy  and  full  of  bogs.  This  sbpe  continues 
towards  the  soutii,  where  it  becomes  wider,  and  is  fdso  sprinkled 
with  herbs ;  being  watered  in  winter  by  a  Wady  cidled  el- 
Ohamr,  with  a  sniall  8p|[ui^  of  bad  water,  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  south  of  el- W  eibeh.  As  we  approached  this  latter 
fountain,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around  'Ain  eil-Qhamr.^ 

As  our  scouts  had  reported  that  there  were  no  visitors  at  el- 
Weibeh,  we  proceeded  directly  thither ;  and  reaching  it  at  7.20, 
halted  more  than  two  hours  for  breakfast  and  rest.  The  three 
fountains  are  some  rods  apart,  running  out  in  small  streams  from 
the  foot  of  a  low  rise  of  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.  The 
water  is  not  abundant ;  and  in  the  two  northernmost  sources, 
has  a  sickly  hue,  like  most  desert  fountains,  with  a  taste  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  75®  F. 
that  of  the  air  being  about  the  same.  But  the  southernmost 
source  consists  of  three  small  rills  of  limpid  and  good  water, 
flowing  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  excavation  in  the  rock. 
The  soft  chalky  stone  has  crumbled  away,  forming  a  semicircular 
ledge  about  six  feet  high  around  the  spring,  and  now  a  few  feet 
distant  from  it.  The  intermediate  space  is  at  present  occupied 
by  earth ;  but  the  rock  apparently  once  extended  out,  so  that 
the  water  actually  issued  from  its  base. — We  could  find  here  no 
trace  of  the  remains  of  former  dwellings. 

'Ain  el-Weibeh  is  situated  just  on  the  exterior  of  a  great 
bend  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  here  comes  down  from  the  8.  by  W. 
and  sweeps  round  almost  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  In  it,  at  some 
distance  below  el-Weibeh,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around 
another  place  of  water,  called  el-Hufeiry  ;  the  water  is  found  by 
digdng  holes  in  the  ground,  is  scanty,  and  fails  in  summer. 

From  this  point,  (at  el-Weibeh,)  Mount  Hor  is  seen  to  fine 
advantage,  towering  in  lone  majesty,  and  prominent  above  all 

*  Soe  Borckhardt  p.  446. 
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the  peaks  which  immodiaiely  skirt  the  'Arebah  ;  but  itself  lower 
than  the  hiffh  ridges  fhrther  east.  Indeed,  as  here  seen,  this 
peak,  and  the  rocky  groups  around  Wady  Milsa  and  next  the 
fArabah,  appear  to  belong  to  a  chain  fiuiher  west  and  lower 
than  the  high  main  chain  of  esh-SheraL  The  latter,  b^^mninff 
from  Wady  Qhuweir,  and  consisting  of  round  sumnuts  ana 
ridges  without  precipices,  runs  on  continuously  as  fSsu*  south  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  The  lower  masses  of  porphyry,  are  all  abng 
marked  by  a  dark  and  almost  black  appearance.^ 

We  were  much  struck  while  at  el-Weibeh,  with  the  entire 
adaptedness  of  its  position  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeaings  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  second  arrival  at  Kadesh.*  \ 
There  was  at  Eadesh  a  fountain,  called  also  En-Mishpat ;'  this 
was  then  either  partially  dried  up,  or  exhausted  by  the  multi- 
tude ;  so  that  ^*  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation.^'  By  a 
miracle,  water  was  brought  forth  abundantly  out  of  the  rock. 
Moses  now  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom,  informing  him 
that  they  were  **  in  Eadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  his 
border  ; "  and  asking  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to 
continue  their  course  around  Moab  and  approach  Palestine  from 
the  east.  This  Edom  refused  ;  and  the  Israelites  accordingly 
marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died  ;  and  then  along  the 
'Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea.' 

Here  at  el-Weibeh,  all  these  scenes  were  before  our  eyes. 
Here  was  the  fountain,  even  to  this  day  the  most  frequented 
watering  place  in  all  the  'Arabah.  On  the  northwest  is  the 
mountam,  by  which  the  Israelites  had  formerly  assayed  to  ascend 
to  the  Iwd  of  Palestine,  and  were  driven  back.'  Overagainst 
us  lay  the  land  of  Edom  ;  we  were  in  its  uttermost  border ;  and 
the  great  Wady  el-Ghuwcir,  affording  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
through  the  mountains  to  the  table  land  above,  was  direcUy 
before  us ;  while  further  in  the  south,  Mount  Hor  formed  a 
prominent  and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of  two  good  days 

Eumey  for  such  a  host  The  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh  at  the 
>ttom  of  the  pass  er-Rab4'y,  mav  then  have  been,  either  the 
wells  of  Benc-Jaakan,  or  the  lioseroth,  of  the  Israelites.* 
The  stations  of  Oudgodah  and  Jotbath  further  south,  we  may 
perhaps  find  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  QhQrOndel,  and  in  the 
marshy  tract  with  palm  trees  further  towards  'Akabah,  men- 

*  Tb«  wtvTAl  pointo  teen  frora  Uie  foon-  *  Num.  14,  40-4S.     Deot  1.  41-4S. 
Ilia  el-Weibeh,  bore  m  foUowt :   Mmmt  •  Nam.  83,  80.  81.  87.     DmL  10;  6. 
Hor  S.  2fi*  E.     Wedj  from  pMi  of  Neiii»-  Eaaelrtoi  and  Jerorae  reUU,  that  the  dIam 
U  S.  GO*  R.     WedT  el^howeir  8.  80*  E.  ofthe  Betroth  IWoe-Jaakan  wm  tlin  eliow« 
•l-Hofetry  N.  65*  £.  In  their  dnj,  ten  Roman  mike  ftnm  Petra, 

*  Nam.  c.  20.  at  the  top  oC  the  monntain.     OooMaH.  art. 


(}M>.  14,  7.  BtnUk  JMior.  Jme. 

Nam.  80.  14-89. 
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tioned  by  Laborde  and  Schubert ;  where  in  winter  at  least  we 
might  look  for  ^^  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters/"^ 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard el-Weibeh  as  the  probable  site  of  the  ancient  Kadesh ;  and 
felt  that  we  were  here  treading  on  ground  consecrated  by  many 
sacred  associations.  Some  other  circumstances  corroborative  of 
the  same  view,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  further  on.* 
Tet  the  surrounding  desert  has  loi^  since  resumed  its  rights  ; 
and  all  traces  of  nie  city  and  of  its  very  name,  have  disap- 
peared. Indeed  there  is  nothing  which  shows  Kadesh  to  have 
ever  been  a  place  of  any  size,  or  of  any  importance,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  pass  of  Nemela,  (May  30th,)  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  single  Arab,  who  had  come  the  same  day 
from ' Ain  el-Weibeh.  From  him  we  learned,  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding night,  while  we  were  travelling  up  Wady  el-Jeib,  a  ma- 
rauding party  (Ohtizu)  had  encamped  at  el-Weibeh,  composed 
of  four  hundfred  men  on  dromedaries  from  the  Tiydhah,  Terllbin, 
DhQMm  and  'Az&zimeh,  going  against  the  Haw&zim  and ' Anazch 
of  the  Syrian  desert.  Had  we  not  travelled  during  the  night, 
we  might  very  probably  have  &llen  in  with  thenu  It  is  these 
marauding  expeditions,  which  render  the  'Arabah  and  the  Ghdr 
dangerous  for  travellers.  They  pass  and  repass  frequently 
between  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  and  west ; 
and  there  is  always  some  risk  of  encountering  them.  In  the 
present  instance,  such  an  encounter  would  have  brought  us  into 
no  danger  ;  as  those  tribes  are  all  allies  of  the  JeMlin,  under 
whose  protection  we  made  this  journey, 

From  'Ain  el-Weibeh  a  travelled  path  enters  immediately 
among  the  limestone  hills,  and  proceeding  about  N.  N.  W.  doubt- 
less ascends  the  moimtain  to  the  region  above.  Our  Jchalin 
seemed  not  to  be  acquainted  with  this  road,  being  accustomed 
from  el-Weibeh  to  skirt  the  'Arabah  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
as  far  north  as  to  Wady  el-EhtLr^r,  and  then  ascend  by  the  pass  of 
es-SQfdh.,  But  as  the  buffoon  Muhammed,  who  had  recently 
been  here  with  Lord  Prudhoe's  party,  professed  to  have  taken 
this  direct  road,  and  to  have  found  it  shorter,  the  guides  conclu- 
ded to  follow  it  now.  We  left  the  fountain  at  9 J  o'clock,  and  at 
once  entered  among  the  hills,  here  low  and  consisting  of  chalky 
stone  and  conglomerate,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation.  At 
10.20,  we  crossed  a  large  Wady  called  el-Mirzaba,  which  gives 
name  to  a  pass  up  the  mountains  on  the  left ;'  and  at  11  o'clock 
we  came  to  another  very  large  one  called  el-Muhelleh,  from  a 

'  Dent  10,  7 ;  comp.  Num.  88,  82.  88.  *  See  further  on :  Approach  of  the  Ii»- 

See  Labordo's  Map  and  Voyage  p.  68.  raelites  to  Palestine. 
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plftce  of  that  name  in  the  country  of  the  'Asftzinieh  in  the  same 
moontainfl.  These  Wadys,  like  thoee  which  Bucceeded,  find 
their  way  to  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  have  in  them  many  Seiyftl  or 
TOlh  trees,  some  of  which  are  very  large. 

It  now  appeared,  that  our  Arabs  were  afraid  of  having  taken 
a  wrong  road.  The  path  was  evidently  much  travelled ;  but 
where  it  led  to,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  We  therefore  turned 
to  the  right  on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  without  any  track,  in 
order  to  regain  the  path  known  to  our  guides,  descending  giBd« 
ually  and  obliquely  among  the  hills  towards  the  'Arabu.  .  In 
doing  this  we  crossed  several  Wadys  of  which  our  Arabs  did  not 
know  the  names.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  quite  lost,  as  if 
they  were  entire  strangers  to  the  region.  We  had  found  it  at  all 
times  difficult  to  get  information  from  them,  owing  partly  to 
their  ignorance,  partly  to  carelessness,  and  somewhat  to  unwil- 
lingness. But  they  had  become  less  reserved  and  more  and  more 
communicative,  the  longer  we  had  been  with  them.  All  Arabs 
are  usually  ignorant  of  the  localities  two  or  three  days  distant 
from  their  own  country ;  but  the  general  intelligence  of  our 
present  guides,  was  the  most  limited  we  had  yet  met  with,  and 
we  never  found  more  difficulty  in  eliciting  information.  Nor 
could  we  always  put  trust  in  that  which  they  did  communicate, 
without  much  cross-examination  and  other  confirmatory  evi- 
dence. 

At  length,  at  1  o'clock,  we  came  down  near  the  mouth  of  a 
Wady  not  far  from  the  'Arabah,  where  was  a  small  cane  brake 
indicating  water.  Here  we  fell  into  the  road  of  which  our 
ffuides  were  in  search.  The  spot  is  called  'Ain  el-Mureidhah ; 
but  the  Arabs  said  the  water  was  sood  for  nothing,  and  consisted 
of  little  more  than  dampness  of  we  earth.  Following  now  the 
known  path,  we  struck  up  again  N.  N.  W.  among  the  hills 
towards  the  mountains.  We  passed  the  Wady  Abu  Jer^eh  at 
1.55  ;  and  came  at  2.40  to  the  Kuftflyeh,  a  large  Wady,  which 
conducted  us  more  into  the  mountains.  Leaving  this  we  crossed 
over  to  Wady  el-KhGrftr,  which  we  reached  at  3.20.  Between 
all  these  Wadys  are  only  desert  limestone  hills,  becoming  grad- 
ually higher  and  more  broken  towards  the  west. 

At  uie  mouth  of  Wady  el-KhOrftr,  where  it  issues  upon  the 
'Arabah,  an  hour  or  more  east  of  the  point  where  we  struck  it, 
is  the  fountain  called  'Ain  el-KbOrftr,  smaller  than  el-Weibeh, 
but  having  tolerable  water,  which  continues  through  the  year. 
As  we  paired  alon^  and  over  the  hills,  we  could  see  the  verdure 
around  this  fountain  ;  and  also  that  around  the  water  of  Hash 
in  the  plain  beyond,  somewhat  further  north.'     The  waters  of 

*  Sm  ftb0f«,  ^  lit. 
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the  Kht&r&r  and  all  the  Wadys  we  had  passed,  find  their  way  to 
the  Jeib,  apparently  south  of  Wady  Hash  ;  or  in  part,  perhaps, 
through  that  Wady. 

Following  up  Wady  el-Khtir&r  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  left 
it,  and  ascended  by  a  steep  but  not  long  pass,  called  the  pass  of 
Khiir&r.  This  brought  us  out  at  4  o'clock,  not  exactly  upon 
table  land,  but  upon  a  higher  tract  of  country,  forming  the  first 
of  the  several  steps  or  ofi^^ts  into  which  the  ascent  of  &e  moun- 
tains in  this  part  is  divided.  This  is  here  perhaps  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  tract  we  had  left  ;  and  lay  before 
us  two  and  a  h^f  hours  in  breadth,  quite  to  the  base  of  the  next 
ascent,  in  which  is  the  main  pass  of  es-SOf&h.  The  tract  runs 
up  nearly  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  fix)m  the  hills  around  XJs- 
dum  and  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  an  indefinite  extent 
on  our  left ;  rising  very  considerably  all  the  way,  and  drained  in 
its  whole  length  by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh,  which  enters  the  Ghdr 
at  the  southwest  corner.^  The  bed  of  this  Wady  lies  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  tract,  near  the  base  of  the  next  ascent.  The 
surface  is  here  broken,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  like  that 
of  the  lower  region  behind  us.  At  the  distance  of  an  hour  or 
two  ftirther  south,  a  ridge  begins  on  the  front  or  southeast  part 
of  this  higher  tract,  and  runs  off  parallel  to  the  next  chain ; 
the  head  of  Wady  el-Fikreh  being  far  up  between  them  in  the 
southwest. — ^We  soon  struck  upon  a  small  Wady,  called  diminu- 
tively Wudey  Sik  ;  which  after  we  had  followed  it  for  a  while, 
ran  off  on  the  right  towards  the  'Arabah.  After  this,  all  the 
smaller  Wadys  ran  towards  the  Fikreh  ;  and  the  country  just 
here  was  less  broken  than  towards  the  left. 

The  mountain  before  us,  forming  the  next  step  of  the  ascent, 
presented  a  formidable  barrier,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  not  less 
than  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  very  steep.  Three  passes 
up  this  mountain  were  pointed  out,  viz.  that  of  es-Snf&h  direct- 
ly before  us ;  on  the  right,  not  far  off,  another,  es-Sufey ;  and 
on  the  left  at  some  distance  the  third,  called  el- Yemen,  leading 
up  through  a  deep  rent  known  as  Wady  el- Yemen.  This  chasm 
cleaves  the  mountain  to  its  base ;  and  here  the  higher  portion 
of  the  ridge  may  be  said  to  terminate  ;  for  although  it  continues 
to  run  on  far  to  the  southwest,  yet  it  is  there  lower  and  less  steep. 
The  Wady  el- Yemen  brings  down  apparently,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, large  quantities  of  water  from  the  regions  above  into  the  Fik- 
reh. At  the  top  of  this  pass,  water  is  found  in  pits,  which  is 
good  and  never  fails. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  we  reached  the  Fikreh,  a  road  fell 
into  ours  (at  5.50)   coming  up  directly  from  'Ain  el-Khftrdr. 
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The  spot  was  marked  bj  an  unusual  number  of  heaps  of  stonas. 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  path  apparently  much  travelled,  went 
off  towards  the  left,  leading  to  the  pass  el- Yemen.  A  branch 
of  it  was  said  to  take  a  course  still  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
keep  along  up  the  Fikreh  for  some  time,  and  then  ascend  the 
mountain  fuither  in  the  southwest,  where  it  is  lower  and  less  dif- 
ficult This  circuitous  road  is  called  el-Haudeh,  and  is  usually 
taken  with  loaded  animals ;  since  it  escapes  the  steep  ascenl 
The  roads  which  lead  up  all  these  passes,  &11  into  each  other 
again  in  the  country  above,  as  we  shall  see.  Yet  a  track  would 
seem  to  proceed  directly  from  the  ascent  of  the  Haudeh  to  Gkza ; 
and  on  tnis,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  perhaps  in  the  next  chain 
of  mountains,  is  probably  the  pass  called  el-GhArib,  of  which  we 
several  times  heanl.^ 

The  road  which  immediately  enters  the  hills  fiom  el-Weibeh, 
and  which  we  had  at  first  taken,  seems  to  ascend  more  in  the 
south  to  this  higher  tract,  on  which  we  now  were.  Lord  Lind- 
say appears  to  have  followed  it  with  Sheikh  Husein  of  the  'Ala- 
win  ;  and  he  relates,  that  at  seven  hours  from  el-Weibeh,  a  path 
went  off  on  the  left  to  Oaza,  while  he  and  his  party  kept  on  and 
ascended  the  pass  es-Sdfilh.  This  Gaza  road  probably  joined 
the  Haudeh  as  above  described.  An  hour  north  of  the  fork  of 
the  same  roads,  the  porty  had  on  their  left  the  isolated  chalW 
hill  or  mountain  of  MadOrah ;  under  which,  their  guides  sai<i^ 
God  once  crushed  a  village  for  its  vices.* 

This  mountain,  so  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  we  too  had 
seen  upon  our  left  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hour,  ever  since 
we  came  out  upon  this  higher  tract,  risinjr  alone  like  a  lofty  cit- 
adel on  the  eastern  bank  of  Wady  el-FuLreh.  Sheikh  Hussin 
related  of  it,  that  a  city  once  stood  there ;  but  God  was  pro- 
voked at  the  inhabitants  and  slew  them,  and  destroyed  their  city 
with  stones  from  heaven.  He  could  not  say,  however,  whether 
there  were  now  any  ruins  on  or  near  it.* — ^This  question,  as  I 
have  since  found,  had  been  already  determined  by  Seetsen 
thirty-one  years  before.  Being  at  Hebron  in  March,  1807,  be 
was  told  of  this  mountain,  and  of  the  city  MadQrah  which  once 
stood  upon  it,  but  was  now  by  the  vengeance  of  God  buried  be- 
neath it ;  there  were  also  said  to  be  round  about  it  many  human 
Jwdics  turned  to  stone.     Thinking  to  find  here  something  which 

*  Sm  Vol  I.  p  20S.  •].  Y«m» ;  Boll  dt  U  Soe.  d«  Qio^.  Jda 

*  Lord  UndMij't  Lett«rt,  etc.  II.  p.  4«L     1S89,  p.  321-S3a. 

— Scbnbert  aUo  mentions  MadOrah,  and         *  To  thia  movnUln  JUrtofa  g^rm  Um  ad- 

apprart  to  hare  ascended  bj  the  pa*  ea-  didonal  nama  of  Kadaaaa,  and  aoppowa  H 

Sul^ ;  but  hr  whirh  rmita  b«  trareUed  to  be  the  Mie  of  Kadeeb.  bvt  wiUMmt  Um 
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might  illustrate  the  pillar  of  salt,  Seetzen  travelled  hither  with 
guides  of  the  HaweitAt  from  esh-Sherah';  descending^  it  would 
seem^  by  the  pass  el- Yemen.  He  examined  the  mountain  care- 
fully ;  but  no  trace  of  ruins  was  to  be  found ;  and  instead  of 
petrified  human  bodies,  there  was  nothing  but  a  small  plain  cov- 
ered with  round,  conical,  cylindrical^  and  lensHshaped  stones, 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  composed  of  limestone  mixed 
with  sand.  It  was  to  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  that  his 
guide  now  told  him  of  Wady  Mtlsa  and  the  other  ruined  places 
of  his  own  country.  But  although  Mount  Hor  was  here  direct- 
ly before  the  travdler,  and  in  fml  sight ;  and  he  was  likemse 
told  of  the  Wely  Neby  H&riin  upon  a  high  rocky  summit ;  yet 
his  eye  appears  nevertheless  not  to  have  rested  dbtinctly  upon 
that  mountain.^ 

Wo  came  upon  the  Fikreh  at  five  minutes  past  6  o'clock ; 
it  is  here  a  large  shallow  Wady  with  marks  of  much  water,  and 
evidently  takes  its  rise  at  a  long  distance  on  the  left.  The  moun- 
tain before  us,  we  could  now  see,  was  composed  of  naked  strata 
of  limestone  lying  obliquely  and  very  irregularly,  sometimes  in- 
deed rising  up  in  convex  curves,  as  if  forming  the  external  cov- 
ering of  an  arch.  These  strata  are  occasionally  cut  through  by 
short  but  deep  chasms.  This  ascent  is  obviously  the  continua- 
tion in  this  direction  of  the  step  or  ofi»et  which  we  had  formerly 
descended  adjacent  to  the  lower  ez-Zuweirah  ;  though  it  is  here 
much  higher  and  more  difficult  than  there.' — We  kept  on  di- 
rectly towards  the  middle  pass  es-SQfdh,  which  affords  also  the 
shortest  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  came  at  6^ 
o'clock  upon  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort  or  castle  of  hewn  stones, 
with  a  few  other  foundations  round  about.  It  was  obviously  de- 
signed to  guard  the  pass  ;  like  a  similar  one  at  ez-Zuweirah.' 

We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass  at  6.40,  and  began  im- 
mediately to  ascend.  The  way  leads  up  for  a  short  time  grad- 
ually along  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  ravine  on  the  right ;  and 
then  comes  all  at  once  upon  the  naked  surface  of  the  rock,  the 
strata  of  which  lie  here  at  an  oblique  angle,  as  steep  as  a  man 
can  readily  climb.  The  path,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  continues  for 
the  rest  of  the  ascent  along  this  bare  rock,  in  a  very  winding 
course.  The  camels  made  their  way  with  difficulty,  being  at 
every  moment  liable  to  slip.  The  rock  indeed  is  in  general  po- 
rous and  rough  ;  but  yet  in  many  spots  smooth  and  dangerous 

'  Seetsen  in  Zaoh's  MonaiL  Corr.  XVIL  the  whole  range,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 

p.  183-188.     Relsen  IIL  18  sq.  does  not  bear  either  of  these  as  a  general 

*  See  p.    104,   aboTe. — ^The  Arabs  in  name ;  as  seems  to  be  supposed  by  Schu- 

■peaking  of  this  mountain,  would  be  very  bert  and  Bertou. 

lUely  to  give  to  the  difierent  parts  of  it  *  From  this  spot  MadQrah  bore  S.  50* 

the  names  of  Jebel  es-S&fah,  Jebel  el-Ye-  W.     Mount  Hor  S.  IS**  E.    Mountain  of 

men,  etc,  from  the  various  passes.    But  Moab  near  Khanzireh  N.  80**  £. 
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for  animals.  In  such  placos  a  path  hai  been  hewn  in  the  rock 
in  former  days ;  the  slant  of  the  rock  being  sometimes  leyelled. 
and  sometimes  oyeroome  by  steps  cut  in  it.  The  vestiges  of 
this  road  are  more  frequent  near  the  top.  .  The  appearance  is 
that  of  a  very  ancient  pass.  The  whole  mountain  nae  presents 
itself  as  a  vast  inclin^  plane  of  rock ;  in  which,  at  intenrals, 
narrow  tracts  of  the  strata  run  up  at  a  steep  angle^  and  break 
out  towards  the  upper  part  in  low  projections ;  while  in  other 
places,  they  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  fantastic  shapes  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature. 

We  clambered  up  the  pass  on  foot,  taking  a  direct  course 
over  the  surface  of  tne  rocK,  while  the  camels  ascended  more 
slowly  by  the  vrinding  route.  A  parallel  and  still  more  direct 
path  for  footmen,  was  taken  by  several  of  our  Arabs ;  entering 
the  chasm,  on  our  right  from  below,  and  then  climbing  up  by  a 
long  narrow  point  or  ledge  of  the  rock,*which  extends  far  down 
into  it  Further  to  the  right,  beyond  the  chasm,  the  pass  of 
the  Bufey  winds  up  over  the  rock  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  name  of  this  pass,  es-SCIfiih  (a  rock^,  is  in  form  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  Zcphath,  called  also  Mormah ;  which  we 
know  was  the  point  where  the  Israelites  attempted  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  so  as  to  enter  Palestine  from  Kadesh,  but  were  driven 
back.*  A  city  stood  there  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  **  utter- 
most cities  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  of  Edom  southwards,** 
which  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.*  There 
is  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  the  name  of  es- 
Snfllh,  wo  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  pass  which  must 
have  existed  here,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  adjacent  city 
Zcphath.     Of  the  name  Hormah  we  could  find  no  vestige. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  7|  o'clock  ;  when 
the  li^ht  of  day  was  nearly  cone,  and  the  landscape  behind  us 
was  dim.  Below  us,  wc  could  overlook  the  broad  tract  or  step 
which  we  had  just  crossed,  drained  in  its  whole  length  by  Hm 
Fikreh  ;  beyond  were  the  lower  hills,  the  'Arabah,  and  the  moun- 
tainn  of  E<lom.  In  the  northeast  the  Dead  Sea  was  of  course 
visible.  We  continued  to  ascend  more  gradually,  through  an 
exceedingly  rocky  and  desert  region.  We  wished  much  to  en- 
camp somewhere  near  the  brow  of  the  pass,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fuller  view  by  daylight ;  but  there  was  here  neither  wood  for  a 
fire,  nor  pasture  for  the  camels.  We  were  therefore  compelled 
to  proceed,  lighted  only  by  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter.  This 
we  much  regretted  ;  for  the  region  which  we  now  traversed, 
seemed  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  broken  we  had  yet  seen. 
After  a  little  while,  pursuing  the  same  general  course,  about  N. 

*  J»dg.  1,  17.    NttiB.   14,  4S.     SI,  a.        •  J<Mh,  IS,  14.     16,  Sa     IS,  4. 
Dmt  1,  44. 
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N.  W.  over  a  more  level  tract,  we  could  distinguifih  deep  ravines 
on  each  side  of  ns,  with  precipitouB  mountains  beyond,  seeming- 
ly rent  to  their  base.  The  road  for  some  distance  lay  along  a 
narrow  causeway  of  rock,  between  two  such  ravines,  hardly  wide 
enough  for  a  dozen  men  to  walk  abreast,  with  a  deep  precipice 
on  each  side.  From  this  we  at  length  found  a  descent  towards 
the  right  into  a  broader  Wady,  and  following  it  up,  encamped 
near  it  at  9^  o'clock,  in  a  smaU  plain  surrounded  by  hills.  Here 
were  many  TOlh  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Arabs  had  no  name 
for  the  spot,  and  knew  of  no  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  but  we 
thought  we  had  seen,  not  long  before,  a  couple  of  small  towers  on 
the  right  of  the  road. 

We  were  excessively  fatigued ;  having  now  been  upon  our 
camels  since  11  o'clock  of  the  preceding  day,  with  only  occa- 
sional stops  of  two  or  three  hours.  The  camels  too  had  eaten 
nothing  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  since  our  stop  of 
the  evening  before ;  yet  they  did  not  seem  fiitigued.  Being  now 
out  of  all  danger,  we  rejoiced  to  encctmp  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  repose ;  and  after  the  fatigues  of  the  'Arabah  and  the  ex- 
citing scenes  of  Wady  Mdsa,  we  looked  forward  with  delight  to 
a  day  of  rest  upon  the  morrow.  While  the  tent  was  pitclung,  I 
threw  myself  upon  my  cloaks  and  fell  immediately  into  a  deep 
sleep  ;  from  which  it  was  hard  to  be  awaked  to  remove  into  the 
tent,  and  partake  of  our  evening  meal.  But  we  slept  soundly 
through  the  whole  night ;  and  felt  afterwards  no  further  remains 
of  the  fatigue. 

Of  the  three  passes,  that  of  es-Sttfah  is  the  most  direct ;  but 
that  of  el- Yemen,  though  the  way  is  longer,  is  more  used,  on 
account  of  the  water  at  the  top.  We  did  not  learn,  that  there 
is  any  great  diflTerence  between  them  all,  as  to  the  length  or 
difficulty  of  the  ascent  itself,  which  wo  estimated  at  about  a 
thousand  feet.^  The  roads  leading  up  the  two  adjacent  passes, 
es-SQfUh  and  es-Sufey,  as  we  have  seen,  are  similar.  The  third 
road  enters  the  gorge  of  Wady  el- Yemen  ;  and  following  it  up 
for  a  time,  then  climbs  the  wall  of  rock  by  a  steep  and  difficult 
path.  Seetzen  describes  this  Wady  as  a  frightfully  wild,  deep, 
and  desert  valley,  strewed  with  large  rocks  so  thickly,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  find  a  way  between  them.* 

The  high  region  which  we  had  now  reached,  is  bounded, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  another  less  elevated  ridge  in  the 
northwest,  and  forms  a  second  step  or  offset  in  the  whole  ascent 
to  Palestine.     It  is  indeed  the  contiDuation  of  the  broad  desert 

»  The  whole  elevation  from  Wady  el-  •  Zoch's  Monatl  Corr.  XVII.  pp.  184, 

Fikreh  to  a  point  near  our  encampment,  U  186.     So  Bertou  in  Bull  de  la  Soc  de 

given  bjT  Schubert's  measurements  at  1484  G^ogr.  Juin  1839,  p.  828. 
Paris  feet ;  Reise  11.  p.  448. 
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tnct|  which  lies  between  the  two  passea  of  ez-Zaweirahy'  and 
niDB  up  in  this  direction.* 


As  we  had  now  taken  leave  of  the  ^Arabah  and  of  the  region 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  for  ever,  it  may  be  proper  to  pause 
for  a  few  moments,  and  bring  together  into  one  view  what 
remains  to  be  said  upon  these  topics.  I  subjoin  too,  some 
remarks  upon  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  and  on 
the  route  of  the  children  ci  Israel  in  their  approach  to  Palestine. 


WADT   BL-'ABABAH. 

This  ffreat  valley,  lying  hqro  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
golf  of  'Akabah,  constitutes  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 
configuration  of  the  whole  region.  With  a  partial  interruption, 
or  rather  contraction,  between  the  lakes  el-Htlleh  and  Tiberias, 
it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  BAniAs,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sfaftikh,  to  the  Bed  Sea.  The  northern  half  is  watered  by  the 
Jordan,  which  during  its  course  expands  into  the  two  fresh-water 
hdces  just  mentioned  ;  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  bitter  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  this  latter  occupymg  the  middle  point  of  the 
great  valley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two  extremities.  From 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  line  of  cliffs  some  three  hours  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley  or  great  chasm  bears  among  the 
Arabs  the  name  el-Ghdr  ;  above  and  south  of  the  offset  of  those 
cliffs,  and  so  to  'Akabah,  it  is  known  only  as  Wady  el-'Arabah. 
Its  breadth  at  Jericho  and  at  'Ain  Jidy  has  already  been  speci- 
fied ;*  where  wc  had  now  crossed  it,  somewhat  obliquely,  from 
the  pass  of  Ncinela  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  we  had  found  the  width 
to  be  not  far  from  six  hours  with  camels,  or  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Jericho  ;  while  at  'Akahah,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  contracted 
perhafis  to  less  than  half  that  distance.' 

The  remarkable  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  middle 
of  this  long  valley,  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean,  has  already  been  adverted  to.*  To  judge 
from  the  general  configurotion,  and  from  the  course  and  current 
of  the  Jonlan,  it  follown  almost  of  necessity,  that  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  most  probably  also  the  Hilleh,  must  also  be  simi- 
larly depressed  ;  although  the  measurements  are  as  yet  so  indefi- 
nite and  inconsistent,  that  the  actual  degree  of  this  depression 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  determined.' 

*  8m  thU  tr*ct  deicribed,  pp.  108,  104,         *  Sm  VoL  L  ^  ISl. 
•Wfv.  «  Sm  Vol.  I.  p.  SIS. 

•8M«bm»Vol.Lpp.66Stq.  609  tq.        *  Sm  NeK  XXX,  wi  of  VoL  L 
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On  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  elevation  of  the  water* 
shedy  which  according  to  our  Arabs  lies  beyond  the  southern 
Wady  GhQrtindel,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Schubert 
gives  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  el-Weibeh,  at  ninety-one  Paris  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Bed  Sea  ;  and  that  of  Wady  el-Fikreh,  near  the  pass  es- 
SOf&h,  at  five  feet  below  the  same.^  These  specifications  seem 
to  me  to  correspond  tolerably  with  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  apart  from  all  barometrical  measurements,  which  as 
yet  are  so  uncertain,  the  very  conformation  of  this  part  of  the 
great  vaUey,  thus  presenting  a  much  longer  and  greater  descent 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south,  seems  of  itself  to  in- 
dicate, that  the  I^ead  Sea  must  lie  considerably  lower  than  the 
gulf  of  '  Akabah. 

The  Ghdr,  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  for  the  most  part  a  desert ;  except  so  far  as 
the  Jordan  and  occasional  fountains  cover  some  portions  of  it 
with  exuberant  fertility.*  On  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
instead  of  the  Jordan  we  find  only  during  the  rainy  season  the 
torrents  of  el-Jeib,  the  surface  of  the  'Arabah  is  almost  unin- 
terruptedly a  still  more  frightful  desert.  In  the  Ghdr  indeed, 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  the  living  streams  from  the 
Wadys  Eerak,  el-KQr&hy,  and  et-TQflleh,  impart  fertility  to 
the  adjacent  soil ;  while  on  the  southwest,  and  along  the  base 
of  the  transverse  line  of  cliffs,  the  brackish  fountains  compre- 
hended under  the  names  el-Beida  and  el-Ari^B,  nburish  exten- 
sive tracts  of  marshy  verdure.*  But  in  el-'Arabah,  although 
the  fountains  are  numerous  for  a  desert,  yet  they  are  less  copi- 
ous, and  seem  to  exert  a  less  vivifying  power,  than  those  of  the 
northern  Gh&r.  On  the  east,  the  stream  which  fertilizes  Wady 
Ghuweir,  in  which  the  Fellahin  of  Dh^neh  plough  and  sow, 
appears  not  to  reach  the  great  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  at  least  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Then  follow  towards  the  south,  'Ain  el- 
Buweirideh  already  described  ;  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh 
near  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading  up  to  Mount  Hor ;  and  the 
waters  within  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Wady  GhOrOndel.* 
On  the  western  side,  we  find  first  the  water  of  Hash  in  the  plain 

>  Reiae  IL  pp.  440.  443.— From  'Aka-  *  See  above,  in  VoL  I.  pp.  646, 666,  669, 

ball  to  Wady  Abu  Kutheibeh  leading  up  671,  etc. 

to  Mount  Hor,'  Schubert  travelled  along  *  See  generally  above,  pp.  112, 118;  al- 

the  east  tide  of  the  'Arabah,  where  the  w  pp.  116-117. 

ground  ia  higher  than  on  the  western  side.  *  For  Wady  el-Ghuweir,   see  p.   121, 

Of  course  the  measurements  of  466,  964,  above ;   for  *Ain   el-Buweirideh  p.    122 ; 

and  2046  feet  of  elevation,  do  not  mark  the  for  'Ain  et-Taiyibeh  p.    189.     For  the 

proper  level  of  the  'Arabah ;  especially  the  springs  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ghurun- 

latter  one,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  del,   see  Burckhardt  p.   441.      Laborde 

In  the  eastern  mountains^    n>id.  pp.  401,  Voyage  p.  68.  [148.] 
411,440;  comp.  p.  489. 
ii.  595-697 
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of  the  'Arabah ;  then  'Ain  el-KhQr&r  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wad  J  of  the  same  name  ;  'Ain  el-Moreidhah  ;  el-HufeirT  ;  et- 
Weibeh ;  'Ain  el-Ghamr ;  and  then  beyond  the  Jer&feh  aJao  et- 
Mellhy  and  el-GhOdhyAn.^ 

The  main  road,  by  which  Ma'An  and  the  ac^aoent  oomitry, 
has  communication  with  Hebron  and  Gaaa,  descends  to  toe* 
'Arabah  near  Mount  Hor,  and  crossing  to  d-Weibeh  ascends 
again  to  the  south  of  Palestine  by  some  one  of  the  passes  aboTo 
described,  the  Baudeh,  el-Temen,  es-SdflUi,  or  es-8ufey.  A 
route  also  from  'Akabah  to  Hebron  and  Gasa  leads  abng  the 
'Arabah  ;  one  branch  goes  up  through  Wady  el-Beytneh  to  the 
western  plain  and  so  to  Runaibeh ;  while  another,  apparently 
little  travelled,  remains  in  the  'Arabah,  and  &lls  into  tm  Ma'ftn 
road  at  el-Weibeh.*  An  ancient  route  between  Hebron  and 
Ailah  followed  the  same  track  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  its  traces  still  remain  along  the  pass  of  es-Soflh.* 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  great 
ralley  between  the  two  seas,  is  the  sbgular  fact,  that  until  the 
present  century,  its  existence  should  have  remained  unknown  to 
modem  geographers.  Among  ancient  writers,  neither  Strabo, 
nor  Pliny,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  tlosephus,  nor  any  other  geographer 
or  historian,  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it ;  although  they 
often  speak  both  of  the  D^  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribe the  adjacent  regions.*  The  historians  of  the  middle  ages 
preserve  the  same  silence ;  although  the  crusaders  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  'Arabah  throughout  its  whole  length. 
We  read  indeed  of  a  valley  in  these  parts,  to  which  the  crusa- 
ders  gave  the  name  of  ''  Y allis  lUustris  ; "  but  this  appears  to 

■  Sm  ftboTV  for  tiM  Mtuh,  pp.  119,  177 ;  plat  of  A^tliMrcidM.  m  rUWrfa^  to  tUt 

for  el-Khur\r  and  *Ain  el-Mureidbah,  p.  Tmllejr,  or  mi  least  to  Um  loiitlMni  tail  of  il 

177;  for  el-llafeiry,  p.  174;  for  el-WeV  Mmr  Ailah:  «*  Bmod  Um  LraalUe  (JSt^ 

b^K  p.  174-176 ;  for  el-Ghamr  p.  174 ;  for  Ditic)  guU;  anmnd  which  the  Arabe  dvall, 

d-Mellhj,  p.  125.     For  el-GhOdh/in  ne  U  the  eovntrjr  of  the  Brthemaiiii;  a  i|^ 

Vol  I.  pp.  16?l,  181.     See  al«>  geoerallj,  ciotu  plain,  well  watered  and  low,  with  ▼»- 

Vol   I.  p.  1A2;  and  Burckhardt  p.  446.  rkms  gUMH  at  hi|(h  as  a  nan's  heaid, 

Schobrrt  speaks  of  water  found  hj  dining  and  much  fnUt;  tui  also  of  wild  < 


holes  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  Jeib,  aa  boar  and  deer,  and  naltitiidM  of  Socks   aad 

and  a  half  soath  of  el- Weibeh  ;  where  the  herds  of  cattle  and  amies ;  *  Agathareidea 

water  probabhr  has  some  oooaectioa  with  PeripL  Rabri  Maris,  ed.  Hodm,  ppw  S7, 

el-Obamr.     lie   also  describes  a  foaotain  58 ;   b  llodson's  Oeogr.  Vet  Scriptoria 

three  or  foar  hoars  north  of  el-Weibeh,  in  Minores  Tom.  I.     There  seeoa  howertr 

a  Tallej  which  he  calls  Mirtaba ;  thoogh  nothing  in  this  langoaga,  except  the  word 

the  proper  Wadj  of  this  name  is  onljr  S5  low  ($mlS^tm\  that  can  weO  be  applied  to 

mhrates  from   el-Weibeh.     The  distance  the  'Arabah  ;  all  the  reet,  if  meant  to  r»- 

ooineidee  weU  with  that  of  'Ain  el-MnrsI-  fer  to  that  rallej,  is  ex^geratod  and  fhh- 

dhah.     Reise  II.  p.  440^43.  oloas.     This  einnunstanea,  and  aim  Iha 

•  See  abore.  Vol.  L  p.  198.  expiesskm  h^w^md  ditrd)  the  goU;  9mm 

•  Seepp.  180,  181.  Onomast  art  ifa-  rather  to  laOmato,  that  the  writor  waa 
matm-Thmmmr,  compared  with  art  Armik,  speaking  of  some  part  of  Arabia  Anther 
Saknd  PaL  pp.  410,  885.  east    Sse  Uttor's  Cidkande  Th.   IL  ^ 

•  Rittor  dtos  a  pasMga  thm  the  Pari-  SIS.  B«L  ISia 

Vol.  1I.-16*  li.  W7, 596 
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refer  merely  to  the  Ghdr  just  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea^  the  ydley  of  Bait  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

Arabian  writers  not  unfrequently  speak  of  the  Ghdr,  i^pplj- 
ing  this  term  solely  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.*  In  Abulfeda 
alone  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  the  valley  extends  southwards 
to  the  iBed  Sea.  He  describes  it  as  follows  :'  '*  From  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Zoghar  (Zoar)  to  BeisAn  and  Tiberias,  the  tract  is  called 
el-Ghdr,  as  lying  between  two  mountains.  One  part  of  the 
Ghdr  is  reckoned  to  the  district  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  to 
Palestine.  Ibn  Haukal  adds  :  The  Ghdr  begins  at  the  lake  of 
GiBunesareth,  whence  it  extends  to  Beis&n,  and  so  to  Zoghar  and 
Jericho,  even  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  thence  to  Ailah.''  To  this 
passage  is  subjoined,  in  a  note,  a  Scholion,  apparently  of  Abul- 
feda  himself,  uom  the  Leyden  manuscript,  supposed  to  be  an 
autograph  :*  ^^  d-OAdr  is  a  deep  valley  shut  in  by  mountains. 
This  tract  abounds  in  palm  trees,  fountains,  and  streams  ;  and 
snow  sometimes  £sdls  in  it.  One  part  extends  from  the  district 
of  Jordan  till  you  pass  Beis&n  ;  then  comes  Palestine.  And  if 
one  proceeds  continuously  in  this  valley  [southwards],  it  will 
bring  him  to  Ailah.''  These  passages,  which  we  now  know  to  be 
literally  correct,  were  long  overlooked.  Bttsching,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  simply  refers  to  them.' 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  name  of  the  'Arabah,  are  found  to  go  bock  to  a  high 
antiquity.  The  Hebrew  word  'Arabahy  signifying  in  general  "  a 
desert  plain,  Steppe,"'  is  applied  with  the  article  (the  'Arabah) 
directly  as  the  proper  name  of  the  great  valley  in  question  in  its 
whole  length  ;  and  has  come  down  to  us  at  the  present  day  in 
the  same  form  in  Arabic,  el-'Arabah.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
'Arabah  distinctly  connected  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Elath  ;  the 
Dead  Sea  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  the  'Arabali.  It  extended 
also  towards  the  north  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  the  'Arboth 
(plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  were  parts  of  it/  The  'Arabah 
of  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  like  the  Ghdr  of  Abiilfeda,  was  the 
great  valley  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  in  our  present  state  of 

•  See  abore,  p.  109.  »  Heb.  nsi?;riAa*i4fwAflA,  in  connection 

•  EdrUiparJaubortp.846.  Bohaeddin  with  the  Rod  Sea  and  Elath,  D^t  1,  1. 
Vit  Salad,  pp.  221,  222.  JakOt  Lex.  2,  8.  As  extending  to  the  lake  of 
Geogr.  quoted  bj  Schultens,  Index  in  Vit.  Tiberias,  Josh.  12,  8.  2  Sam.  4,  7. 
Salad,  art  Algaurum,  Reland  PaL  p.  2  K.  26,  4.  **  Sea  of  the  'Arabah,  the 
1041.  Salt  sea,**  Josh.  8,  16.      12,  8.     Dent. 

•  AbnlfedssTab.  Syr.  od.  Kohler,  Dps.  4^  49.  "Plains  (niana?)  of  Jericho^* 
1766,  pp.  8,  9.                                          •  jogh,  5^   10.     2  K.   25,'  5.     "  Plains  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  9.  iL  86.  See  the  account  of  Moab,"  L  e.  opposite  Jericho,  probably 
this  manuscript  in  Kfihlei's  Procemium.  pastured  by  Moab  though  not  within  its 

•  Erdbeschr.  Th,  XI.  L  pp.  879,  606.  proper  territory,  Deut  84,  1.  8.  Nudl 
Hamb.  1792.                                       -  22,  1.     Comp.  Gesonius  Lex.  Heb.   art 

•  Is.  88,  9.    Jer.  60, 12,    61,  48.  nanr. 
ii.  598-600 
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knowledgo  respecting  it,  tho  Scriptures  thus  receiTe  an  import 
tant  illustration.' 

Tet  so  utterly  unsuspected  was  the  general  conformation  of 
ilie  region  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  Beetaen, 
a  keen  obsenrer  and  well  prepared  as  a  traTeller,  appears  not  to 
Imito  noticed  or  inquired  further  after  this  great  Talley  ;  although, 
as  he  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Kerak  in  A.  D.  1806. 
and  again  when  he  travelled  in  1807  as  far  south  as  to  the  hili 
Madllrah,  it  lay  directly  before  him,  stretching  off  towards  the 
•oath  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  That  he  should  hare  fiuled 
to  remark  it,  is  most  singular ;  or  if  he  noticed  it,  then  his 
nlence  is  equally  unaccountable.*  Burckhardt  in  1812  was  the 
first  to  visit  and  describe  this  valley  as  it  exists ;  but  his  dis- 
oovery  seems  to  have  been  first  published  to  the  world  in  1819, 
and  his  more  full  description  in  1822.'  Before  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  sagacity  of  Ritter,  from  the  account  of  Abulfeda  alone, 
had  already  detected  the  true  configuration  of  the  region  in  ques- 
tion; and  he  had  described  it  in  language  which,  even  now, 
there  would  be  little  occasion  to  alter.* 

The  journey  of  Laborde  in  1828,  save  occasion  for  the  earli- 
est good  map  of  the  'Arabah,  south  of  Wady  Mdsa.  The  first 
to  pass  through  its  whole  length  from  one  sea  to  the  other^  was 
IL  de  Bertou,  who  preceded  us  by  a  few  weeks.  In  looking 
through  the  published  account  of  his  journey,  I  have  only  to  re- 
gret the  appearance  of  some  inaccuracies  ;  which,  followed  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  by  Letronne,  can  only  lead  to  confusion 
in  the  geography  of  this  region.' 


THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  CATASTROPHE  OP   THE  PLAIN. 

With  the  conformatif>n  of  the  valley  of  the  'Arabah  as  above 
described,  the  history  and  character  of  the  Dead  Sea  stand  in 

'  IWiU<«  t}ii«  p»neril  nin«tration,  th«  *  I  «prak  here  of  cootm  oq)j  with  n^ 

4iSfe«H  |Htai.igr  in   IVut   1,  1,  a^lniit*  in  ferenre  to  hi«*print>d  Irlten,  In  Zach*s 

thb  vmj  tn  ea«y  rx pinna tion.     Th«  Un-  MooMl.  Corr  .WII.  ff.  IS^-Ua     XVIIL 

tiitef  w«re  in  tl'i^  plninf  of  Mntih  nppoiute  pp.   4X3-4 4«X     His  nUnoe   a«  to  Moant 

Jcrfebo;  atkI  arr  th«Te  H^wnhH  «•  "in  llor  his  alreadj  bMa   BOtkvd;   pi    ISO, 

tha  *Armhah  ovrni;;ftiii«t  tli^  lU^I  S^**,*  L  e.  ahorft. 

la  lb*  part  oppncit^*  to  tb#  R«a  S^a,  nr  to-  *  S4^  th«>  \Htfr  dutcd  Sept   IS,  |S|2, 

wv^  the   other   emL     This   *Arm)>fth    it  prefixed  to  hit  TrmTela  iu  Nubia,  Lntid. 

than  «id  to  lie  N-tween   P»ran  (Kiwleth)  1819.     Al«o  Trmrvb    in  Sjria  etc  Lood. 

OB  Iba  one  »i')^  an'l  T'^phd  (Tuftleh)  on  1822,  p.  441  «). 

dM  other      'lh«»    rrmaming  ntun'*«  men-  *  Knlkiiade  Th.  II.  p.  318.     IWri  1818. 

*,  are  all  on  tlK»  «e«%  rti.  Laban,  the  *  Theae  partirnlara  were  pointed  oat  in 


Lihnah  of  Nnm    X\  *.i>;  Ilai#>roth,  i.  e.  the  rvmer  edition  of  this  wnrfc.  b  Note 

'Ala  el-IIOdhorah  :    arnl  Pi-Z-ibnK  pmh-  XXXVII,  eod  of  Vol  II;  al«>  in  Monatha- 

aMjr  D«hah  >-I  n«»  th^  •^i^nr^-tion  of  thi«  berirht  der  Berliner  Gea.  fur  Hrdk.  L  p. 

•ipkaation  to  th*-  i  in<l  r'^mmuniration  of  192  aq.  BarL  I840L 


Tni,  llengvtenberg  of  Kcrlia 
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cloBe  connection.  :  It  has  usually  beeu  assumed,  that  this  lake  ban 
existed  only  since  the  destraction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  favourite  hypothesis 
of  late  years  had  been,  that  the  Jordan  before  that  time  had 
flowed  through  the  whole  length  of  Wady  el-'Arabah  to  the  gulf 
of  'Akabah,  leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  fertile 
plain.  But  this,  as  we  had  now  learned,  could  not  have  been 
the  case  ;  at  least  not  within  the  times  to  which  history  reaches 
back.  Instead  of  the  Jordan  pursuing  its  course  southwards  to 
the  gulf,  we  had  found  the  waters  of  the  'Arabah  itself,  and  also 
those  of  the  high  western  desert  far  south  of  'Akabah,  all  flow- 
ing northwards  into  the  Dead  Sea.^  Every  circumstance  goes 
to  show,  that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in  this  place,  into  which 
the  Joidan  poured  its  waters,  long  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  whole  broad  Jordan  valley 
and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  'Arabah,  the  direction  of  its 
lateral  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western  desert 
towards  the  north,  all  go  to  show  that  the  configuration  of  this 
region,  in  its  main  features,  is  cOeval  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  general ;  and  not  the  effSect  of  any 
local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period. 

It  seems  also  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  the  Dead  Sea 
anciently  covered  a  less  extent  of  surface  than  at  present.  The 
cities  which  were  destroyed,  must  have  been  situated  on  the 
south  of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed  ;  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which 
was  near  to  Sodom  ;  and  Zoar,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  almost  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.* 
The  fertile  plain,  therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where 
Sodom  was  situated,  and  which  was  well  watered  like  the  land 
of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake,  '^  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar."'  Even  to  the  present  day,  more  living  streams  flow  into 
the  Qhdr  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from  Wadjrs  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Pales- 
tine ;  and  the  tract^  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  better 
watered,  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many  fountains,  than 
any  other  district  throughout  the  whole  country.* 

In  the  same  plain  were  slime  pits  ;  that  is  to  say,  wells  of 
bitumen  or  asphaltum ;  the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same,  as 
that  used  in  describing  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  we  know  were  cemented  with  bitumen.*     These  pits  or 

'  See  VoL  I  pp.  180,  199.     Compaie  *  Gen.  18,  10-12. 

•lao  above,  p.  114  ■Q.  «  See  above,  pp.  112,  118. 

•  Gen,  19,  20,  '^Behold  now,  thU  city  ,  „  ,     n«ri   n.«    ii     in.   ««««»^^ 

U  near  to  flee  to."    For  the  Bit^  of  Zoa?,  .  ,^f  *   ^'J^   ^"""^  ^*'   ^^'  compared 

•ee  above  p.  106  aq.  and  Note  XXXV,  end  with  11,  8. 
of  the  vohime. 
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fbmiteiiis  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent  The  ral- 
kj  in  which  they  were  mtuated,  is  indeed  called  Biddim ;  but  it 
it  said  to  have  been  ac^acent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it  contained 
Sodom  and  Gtomorrah.^  The  streams  that  anciently  watered 
the  plain,  remain  to  attest  the  accnracj  of  the  sacred  historion ; 
bot  ihb  pits  of  asphaltum  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Did  they 
,  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  plain  ? 

Tne  remarkable  configuration  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  have  already  described  ;  the  long  and  singular  pe- 
ninfula  connected  with  Uie  eastern  shore  by  a  broad  low  neck ; 
the  bay  extending  up  further  south,  in  many  parts  very  shallow  ; 
and  the  low  flat  shores  beyond,  over  which  the  lake,  when  swol- 
len by  the  rains  of  winter,  sets  up  for  several  miles.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea,  as  I  have  said,  as  seen  from  the 
western  mountains,  resembles  much  the  winding  estuary  of  a 
large  river,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  shoals  left  dry.*  I  have 
also  related  the  sudden  appearance  of  masses  of  asphaltum  float- 
ing in  the  sea ;  which  seems  to  occur  at  the  present  day  only 
raray,  and  immediately  after  earthquakes  ;  and  also,  so  far  as 
the  Arabs  knew,  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sea.'  The 
character  of  the  shores,  the  long  mountain  of  fossil  salt,  and  the 
various  mineral  productions,  have  also  been  described.* 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  viz.  the  nocessarv  existence  of  a 
lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom ;  the  well  watered  pUin 
towards  the  south,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
monah,  and  not  fkr  off  the  sources  of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  p&rt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  alone  asphal- 
tum at  the  present  day  makes  its  appearance  ;  I  say  in  view  of 
all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a  step  to  the  obvious  hypothesis,  that 
the  fertile  plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay,  or 
that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  south  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that 
by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature,  connected  with  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  surface  of  this 
plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  heaved  up, 
so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  permanentlv  a 
larger  tract  than  formerly.  In  either  case,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  sources  of  bitumen  would  in  like  manner  be  covered  by  the 
sea ;  and  the  slimy  substance  becoming  hardened  and  fixed  by 
contact  with  the  waters,  might  be  expected  occasionally  to  rise 
and  float  upon  the  surface  of  this  heavy  flood.  The  ancients 
describe  the  masses  of  asphaltum  as  thus  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  apparently  in  greater  abundance  than  at  the  present 
day  ;  although  this  circumstance  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for, 

*  Om  14.  r  a.  10-11  •  Sm  Vol.  I.  ^  517  M. 

*  8m  ftboTt,  Vol  L  ppc  SOI  tq.  Sit.  •  8m  Vol  Lpu  S10|  aU  fu  lOS,  Abora 
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by  snpposing,  that  the  bitumen  was  not  anciently,  as  now,  eager- 
ly gathered  up  and  carried  away.^ 

The  country  we  know  is  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  and  exhi- 
bits also  firequent  traces  of  Yolcanic  action.  In  the  whole  region 
around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  these  traces  are  decided  ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  northwest  of  Safed,  we  afterwards  came  upon  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  Yolcano.  It  would  have  been  no  un- 
common effect  of  either  of  these  causes,  to  upheaye  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  lake,  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  historical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities, 
implies  also  the  agency  of  fire :  ^^  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; " 
and  Abraham  too  ^^  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."*  Perhaps  both  causes 
were  at  work  ;  for  yolcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go  hand  in , 
hand ;  and  the  accompanying  electric  discharges  usually  cause 
lightnings  to  play  and  thunders  to  rolL  In  ^his  way  we  have 
all  the  phenomena,  which  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  records  can  demand. 

Further,  if  we  may  suppose,  that  before  this  catastrophe,  the 
bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around  the  sources,  and  had 
perhaps  formed  strata  spreading  for  some  distance  upon  the 
plain  ;  that,  possibly,  these  strata  in  some  parts  extended  under 
the  soil  and  might  thus  easily  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  cities ; 
if  indeed  we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of  such  a 
mass  of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action  or  by 
lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  conflagration  sufficient  not 
only  to  engulf  the  cities,  but  also  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the 
plain,  so  that  "  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  frimace  "  and  the  sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  it  into 
a  tract  of  waters.  The  supposition  of  such  an  accumulation  of 
bitumen,  may  at  first  appear  extravagant ;  but  the  hypothesis 
requires  nothing  more,  (and  even  less,)  than  nature  herself  ac- 
tuaUy  presents  to  our  view,  in  the  wonderful  lake  or  tract  of 
bitumen  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.*  The  subsequent 
barrenness  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  plain,  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  of  such  masses  of  fossil  salt,  which 
perhaps  were  brought  to  light  only  at  the  same  time. 

The  preceding  views  and  suggestions  are  not  the  result  of 
mere  conjecture ;  but  rest  upon  a  basis  of  facts  and  analogies 
supplied  by  the  researches  of  science.  Nor  do  they  depend  sim- 
ply upon  my  own  unaided  authority,  which  would  be  nothing  in 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  518.  eq.      The  account  of  this  eztraordinarfr 

*  Gen.  19,  24.  28.  lake  of  pitch,  illustrates  veiy  strikiDgl/, 

*  See  Tniasaotioiis  of  the  Royal  Geo-  what  well  may  have  heen  the  character  of 
logical  Society,  London  1811,  VoL  L  p.  C3  a  portion  of  the  ancient  plain  of  Sodom. 
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•  matter  of  this  kind.  Through  the  kindnen  of  the  diatingiiiahed 
geologist  Leopold  von  Buch,  whose  researches  hare  been  partic- 
ulariy  directed  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanoSy  I  was  permitted 
to  ]mj  before  him  an  abstract  of  the  facts  which  have  been  more 
taSkj  detailed  in  this  work ;  and  the  following  letter  in  reply 
omtains  his  commentary  upon  them. 


Berlin,  AprU  20, 1839 
Sia, 

It  is  rather  in  reply  to  your  kind  confidence,  than  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  any  observation  of  importance,  that  I  address 
to  you  these  lines. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fissure  {crevane),  which  ex* 
tends  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  Bed  Sea  without  interruption. 
Such  it  seems  to  mc,  is  the  result  of  your  researches,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  M.  de  Bertou  and  of  M.  Callier ;  who  nevertheless 
find  &ult  with  Bitter  for  having  said  the  same  thing.  These 
kmg  fissures,  especially  frequent  among  limestone  mountains,  give 
the  configuration  to  our  continents.  If  they  are  very  large  and 
deep,  they  afford  passage  to  the  primitive  mountains,  which  for 
that  reason  form  chains^  in  the  direction  which  the  fissure  pre- 
scribes. We  might  therefore  expect  a  greater  development  of 
the  volcanic  agents  at  the  bottom  of  this  fissure,  than  upon  the 
heights. 

According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  fossil  salt  is  a  pro- 
duct of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action  along  an  opening  of  this  na- 
ture. But,  fountains  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen  are  so  likewise  ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  sources  of  bitumen  from  the  foot 
of  the  Zagrofl  in  the  environs  of  Bassorah  as  far  as  to  Mosul, 
and  also  at  Bakou  ;  as  is  proved  further  by  the  source  of  bitu- 
men in  the  gulf  of  Naples,  or  at  Mellilli  near  to  Syracuse ;  as 
is  proved  too  by  the  sources  of  bitumen  in  the  isle  of  Zante,  and 
even  by  the  bitumen  of  Seyssel,  of  which  they  make  side-walks 
in  Paris. 

The  asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  bitumen  consolidated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  which,  not 
being  able  to  flow  oiT,  forms  by  consequence  a  layer  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  quite  probable,  that 
this  accumulation  may  have  taken  place  in  remote  times,  as  well 
as  in  our  day  ;  and  if  some  volcanic  action,  an  elevation  of  the 
soil,  or  shocks  of  earthquakes,  have  bnni^ht  to  light  masses  of 
asphaltum  analogr^us  to  that  which  you  descril)e,  (a  phenomenon 
of  the  highest  ini|>ortance,  hitherto  unknown,)  we  can  very  well 
conceive  of  tho  conflagration  of  entire  cities,  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  materials  so  eminently  combustible. 
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Could  some  maas  of  basalt  be  discoYered  in  the  southern 
part,  or  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  one 
might  believe  that  a  basaltio  dyke  had  been  upheaved  at  the 
time  of  the  celebrated  catastrophe ;  just  as  this  took  place  in 
1820,  near  the  isle  of  Banda,  and  at  another  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  of  Temate.^  The  movements  which  accompany  the 
breaking  out  of  such  a  dyke,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  all 
the  phenomena  which  have  changed  this  interestiqg  region, 
without  exercising  any  very  marked  influence  upon  the  form  ajid 
configuration  of  tne  mountains  round  about. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  sometimes  upon  light  acci- 
dents. It  is  not  probable,  that  bitumen  would  be  adapted  to 
augment  it.  But  it  is  very  possible,  that  earthquakes  may  have 
brought  out  a  larger  mass  of  fossil  salt ;  which  being  carried  by 
the  waters  to  mb  bottom  of  the  valley,  would  suffice  to  take 
away  its  productive  power.  Lot  would  hardly  have  been  so 
struck  with  the  fossil  salt,  as  to  suppose  his  w^e  was  chanced 
into  salt,  had  there  been  any  knowledge  of  its  existence  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  moimtain,  before  the  remarkable  catas- 
trophe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  very  active  Geological  Society  of 
London  may  one  day  send  out  one  of  its  members,  to  illuminate 
with  the  torch  of  geology  the  facts  which  interest  all  the  world. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  geological  con- 
stitution, both  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  of  all  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  from  Tiberias  quite  to  'Akabah. 

I  conceive,  Sir,  that  all  this  can  hardly  content  you.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  rash  to  build  a  theory  upon  facts,  of  which 
one  has  not  himself  at  least  observed  the  results. 

(Signed)    Leopold  von  Buoh.* 


APPBOAOH   OF  THS  I8BAELITEB  TO   PALESTINE. 

I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  Sinai ;  and  have  pointed  out  also  their  probable  course 
from  Sincd  northwards,  passing  by  'Ain  el-Hadhera  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Hazeroth.*     I  have  likewise  already  expressed 

*  D6aoription  des  Ilea  Canarief  eta  par  at  an  earlier  period  than  my  own.    It  waa 
L.  de  Buch,  Paria  1836,  pp.  412,  438.  in  consequence  of  these  sumpestions,  that  I 

*  The  original  of  Uiis  letter  is  given  in  was  first  led  to  laj  tlie  sul^ct  hefore  the 
Note  XXX^n,  end  of  the  yolame.— For  writer  of  the  above  letter. 

aome  of  the  main  toggestiona  contained  in  *  See  at  the  end  of  Sect  II,  and  the  first 

the  views  above  presented,  I  am  indebted  part  of  Sect  IIL    For  el-HQdhera  see  YoL 

to  my  firiend  and  companion,  Mr  Smith,  L  p.  151. 
whose  attention  waa  turned  to  the  labjeot 
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my  conviction,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  direction  of 
their  course  after  leaving  that  fountain, — whether  to  the  shore 
of  the  eastern  gulf  and  so  along  the  'Arabah,  or  whether  they 
Ofoned  the  Tih  and  came  out  upon  the  high  western  desert 
north  of  that  mountain, — they  stul  could  not  have  passed  on 
the  west  of  Jebel  'Ar&if,  and  the  mountainous  tract  further 
north.  Such  a  course  would  have  brought  them  directly  to 
Beerdieba,  and  not  to  Kadesh  in  the  ^^uttermoet  border  of 
Edom."» 

The  mountainous  tract  north  of  Jebel  'Ar&if  and  west  of 
the  'Arabah,  forming  the  country  of  the  'Azftzimeh,  we  had  now 
seen  on  all  sides.  Ik^nning  at  the  bluff  el-MOkr&h  and  the 
fountain  'Ain  esh-BhaUblyeh,  it  extends  northwards  nearly  or 
ouite  to  the  point  where  we  now  were,  a  desert  limestone  region 
tuU  of  precipitous  ridges,  through  which  no  travelled  road  hail 
ever  passed.*  Our  conviction  was  therefore  strengthened,  that 
even  if  the  Israelites  came  out  at  first  upon  the  great  western 
plateau,  they  must  necessarily  have  followed  down  the  JerAfeh 
to  its  junction  with  the  'Arabah  opposite  Mount  Hor ;  and 
then,  in  any  cose,  have  approached  the  border  of  Palestine  along 
the  latter  valley.  Most  probably,  however,  they  passed  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the '  Arabah  ;  for  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writer  seems  to  imply,  that  their  way  led  along  Mount  Seir.' 

We  are  led  also  to  the  same  conclusion  by  all  the  scriptural 
notices  of  the  site  of  Kadesh,  to  which  they  first  came.  It  was 
''  in  the  uttermost  border  of  Eldom."*  The  southern  quarter  of 
Judah  too  is  descril)cd  as  being  "  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom  ;  ^ 
and  the  lino  was  drawn  "  from  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from 
the  bay  that  looked  southward ;  and  it  went  out  to  the  south 
side  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin,  and 
ascended  up  on  the  south  side  to  Kadesh-bamea.''*  Further, 
from  Kadesh  the  spies  entered  Palestine  by  aacending  the 
mountain  ;  and  the  murmuring  Israelites  attempting  to  do  the 
same,  were  driven  back  by  the  Amalekites  and  Uanaanites,  and 
aflerwanlfl  api>arently  by  the  king  of  Arad  as  far  as  to  Hormah, 
then  called  Zephath.'  There  was  also  at  Kadesh  a  fountain, 
mentioned  long  l)cfore  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  took  place  only  at  their  second 
visit ;  which  implies,  tliat  at  their  nrst  approach,  there  was  no 
special   lock  of   this   necessary  article.^     From   Kadesh   they 

>  Sm  Vol  I.  p.  187.  KovT.  AmiAL  det  Vojig«^  1S89.  Toa. 

*  Sm  Vol  I.  \Ml     Not  but  that  it  mtj  III.  dc  S7S. 

b«  aod   if  •omHimM  trmr<»r«ftl;    for  tb«  *  I>eiit.  1,2. 

*Antiiiieh   H\-e   in   it;   bot  other   Ar«bt  *  Num. 20,  IS. 

ATold  th«  tmrt  ftn«l  fmm  ^rxmni  it  on  th«tr  *  Joah.  lA,  1.  2.  8 ;  coop.  Num.  S4,  8^  4. 

ymrwjK     M.  ('ftllier  apfvtn  t»  hart  |r4  *  Nam.   18,  17.     14,  40-45.     21,  1-^ 

asong  thew  mmmtaint  cm  hit  ymn^r  in  IlvaL  1,  41-44.     Cotap.  Jad^   1«  17. 

thii  rr^^ ;  .liHun.  del  SanuM,  Jan.  im.  *  Gm,  14,  7.     Nuk  8Q,  1-11. 
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lamed  back  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Bed 
Sea. 

These  circmnstancoB  all  combine  to  fix  the  dte  of  Eadeah  at 
a  fountain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peat  valley ;  and  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  remarkable  comcidence  of  the  position 
of  the  feuntain  el-Weibeh,  with  all  these  particulars.  There 
the  Israelites  would  have  Mount  Hor  in  the  8.  8.  E.  towering 
directly  before  them  ;  across  the  'Arabah  is  the  Wady  el-Ghu- 
weir,  adBTording  an  easy  passage  through  the  land  of  Edom ;  in 
the  northwest  rises  the  mountain  by  which  they  attempted  to 
ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the  pass  stQl  called  SoAh  (Zephath)  ; 
while  further  north  we  find  also  Tell  'Arftd,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Arad.  To  all  this  comes  then  the  vicinity  of  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  line  of  clifib  or  ofbet  sepa- 
rating the  Ghdr  from  the  'Arabah,  answering  to  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim  ;^  and  the  desert  of  Zin  with  a  place  of  the  same 
name  between  Akrabbim  and  Eadesh,  not  unprobably  at  the 
water  of  Hash  in  the  Arabah.* — ^In  this  way  all  becomes  easy 
and  natural ;  and  the  scriptural  account  is  entirely  accordant 
with  the  character  of  the  country.' 

I  have  thus  fiur  assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at 
Kadesh  ;  and  this  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  ac- 
counts. They  broke  up  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  out  of 
Egypty  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May  ;*  they  came  into 
the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the  mountain 
into  Palestine,  in  "  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes  ; "  and  these 
returned  after  forty  days  to  the  camp  at  Kadesh.'  As  grapes 
begin  to  ripen  on  the  mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return 
of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or  September.  The  peo- 
ple now  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  spies  ;  and  received  the 
sentence  fi*om  Jehovah,  that  their  carcasses  should  fall  in  the 
wilderness,  and  their  children  wander  in  the  desert  forty  years.* 

>  See  abore  p.  120.  of  Edom ;  there  ia  no  great  yaHej  patting 

*  See  pp.  119,  177,  above.  Compare  np  thence  through  Edom  to  the  eastern 
Nnm.  20,  1.-  desert,  like  el-Gfanweir;   the  host  oonld 

*  Mr  Rowlands  supposes  that  he  found  not  have  proceeded  thence  directl^r  to 
Kadesh  at  the  fountain  el-*Ain,  in  the  high  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies ;  there  is  no 
western  desert;  see  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  189,  mountain  near,  by  which  the  spies  could 
190.  HoljGitxLp.466sq.  That  fountain  is  ascend  into  Palestine ;  nor  by  which  the 
called  also  'Am  el-Kudeir&t,  from  a  tribe  of  people  could  go  up  to  Arad,  where  thej 
Arabs  who  water  there.  Out  of  this  name  were  discomfited.  In  shorty  the  position 
Mr  Rowlands,  or  his  Greek  dragoman,  seems  of  el-'Ain,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all 
to  have  made  Ktid6s  or  K&dds ;  and  on  the  the  circumstances  narrated  as  having  taken 
strength  of  this  blunder,  assumed  there  the  place  at  Kadesh.  See  more  in  Biblioth. 
lite  of  Kadesh.    Against  this  view  the  con-  Sacra,  1849,  p.  377-381. 

liderations  urged  above  in  the  text,  are  *  Num.  10,  11;  comp.  9,  1. 

conclusive;   not  one  of  them  applies  to  *  Num.  12,  16.     18,  2.  17.  20.  26.  26. 

el-'Ain.    It  is  not  in  the  uttermost  border  *  Num.  14,  29.  82.  88. 
il.  610,  611 
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Tbey  were  ordered  to  turn  back  into  the  deeert  "  by  the  way  of 
the  Bed  Sea  ;  **  although  it  appears  that  they  abode  ''  many 
days ""  in  Kodesk' 

The  next  notice  of  the  Israelitee  is,  that  in  the  first  month, 
they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and  abode  again  at  Eadeeh ; 
here  Miriam  dies  ;  Moses  and  Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock  ; 
a  passage  is  demanded  throudi  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused  ; 
and  they  then  journey  from  &adesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron 
dies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  in  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  corresponding  to  a  part  of  August 
and  September.*  Here  then,  between  August  of  the  uicond 
year  and  August  of  the  fortieth  year,  we  have  an  intenral  of 
,  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert.  With  this  coin- 
ddes  another  account.  From  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  to 
EUth  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edom  to.  the 
brook  Zered  on  the  border  of  Moab  ;  and  firom  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  Kadesh,  (meaning  of  course  their  first  depar- 
ture,) until  they  thus  came  to  the  brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to 
hare  been  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years.' 

In  this  way,  the  scriptural  account  of  the  joumeyinffs  of  the 
Israelites,  becomes  perfectly  harmonious  and  intellij^bTe.  The 
eighteen  stations  mentioned  only  in  the  general  list  m  the  book 
(»  Numbers,  as  preceding  the  arrival  at  Kadesh,  are  then  appa- 
rently to  be  referred  to  this  eiffht  and  thirty  years  of  wandering, 
during  which  the  people  at  kist  approached  Ezion-geber,  and 
afterwards  retumea  northwards  a  second  time  to  Kadesh,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  directly  through  the  land  of  Edom.*  Their 
wanderings  extended  doubtless  over  the  western  desert ;  although 
the  stations  named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters  where 
the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses  and  the  elders  and 
priests  encamped  ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  scat- 
tered in  various  directions.' 

How  in  these  wide  deserts,  this  host  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,  having  no  traffic  nor  intercourse  with  the  sur- 
rounding hordes,  could  find  supplies  of  food  and  water  sufficient 
ibr  their  supi)ort  without  a  constant  miracle,  I  for  one  am  unable 
to  divine.  Yet  among  tliem  we  read  only  of  occasional  longings 
and  complaints  ;  while  the  tribes  that  now  roam  over  the  same 
regions,  although  numbering  scarcely  as  many  thousands,  are 
exposed  to  famine  and  privation  of  every  kind  ;  and,  at  the 
best,  obtain  only  a  meagre  and  precarious  subsistence.' 


•  Kmn.  14.  26.     Dent  1,  40.  4«.  •  For  a  •TPopUcal  MTMigt wat  of  tiw  wtf- 

•  Num.  20,  1-39.     8S,  87.  S^  ml  »•(•</ ■UtloiM<hirifiirtiM  wm»l«iM 

•  Horn.  SI.  4.     neat.  2,  8   13.  14.  18.     of  tlw  IwmUIm.  txhibiting in  omtWv  tho 


*  8m  Iht  liH  of  all  CImoo  tUCioiM,  Num.     wliole  ooam  of  thdr  jonrMj,  wm  Nolo 
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Sunday y  June  3d.  After  our  &tigue8  of  the  preceding  two 
days,  we  slept  soundly  until  6^  o'clock ;  and  rose  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  But  this  rest 
to-day  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  After  breakfast,  one  of 
the  Arabs,  Muhammed,  went  with  the  camels  to  the  water  at 
the  head  of  the  pass  Yemen,  nearly  an  hour  distant  from  our 
tent  in  the  southwest.  There,  as  he  said,  he  met  an  Arab  who 
had  come  up  the  pass  during  the  night,  and  who  reported,  that 
yesterday  towards  evening  he  had  seen  a  party  of  men  with 
horses  and  dromedaries  encamp  at  the  water  of  Hash  in  the 
'Arabah,  apparently  coming  this  way  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion. Our  Arabs  immediately  concluded,  that  they  were  of  the 
SOlit  or  Hej&ya  coming  against  the  Tiyfihah  in  retaliation  for« 
the  inroads  of  the  latter.  Should  they  ascend  by  the  SufiUi, 
they  would  come  directly  upon  us ;  or  if  by  the  Yemen,  their 
scouts  would  doubtless  discover  our  tent ;  and  as  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Jeh&lin  also,  we  should  of  course  be  exposed  to  be 
plundered,  if  to  nothing  worse.  We  had  indeed  strong  suspi- 
cions, that  this  was  a  story  got  up  by  Muhammed,  the  worthless 
buffoon,  who  alone  had  seen  the  stranger,  in  order  to  induce  us 
to  push  forward.  Yet  it  might  after  all  be  true  ;  and  we  there- 
fore thought  it  advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  go  on,  and 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  any  danger.  This  was,  however,  the 
only  instance,  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  violate  our  princi- 
ple of  not  travelling  upon  the  Christian  Sabbath. — It  was  said, 
the  party  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  until  the  after- 
noon. A  camel  was  now  despatched  with  the  water-skins  to  be 
filled  at  the  water  of  Yemen.  The  Arabs  seemed  to  be  in  no 
huiTy  whatever ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  long  delays,  that  we 
at  length  set  off.  Nor  do  we  know  unto  the  present  day, 
whether  the  story  of  the  hostile  party  was  true  or  false. 

We  at  length  started  at  10|  o'clock  ;  the  course  continuing 
about  N.  N.  W.  We  soon  came  out  upon  an  open  and  tolera- 
bly level  tract,  called  et-TQr&ibeh  ;  which,  although  chiefly  cov- 
ered with  loose  sand,  had  everywhere  many  herbs  affording 
pasture  for  camels.  It  belongs  to  the  Arabs  called  Sa'idiyeh. 
Before  us  was  another  long  mountain  ridge,  running  from  E.  N. 
E.  to  W.  S.  W.  similar  in  its  general  appearance  to  that  we  had 
ascended  last  ni^ht ;  though  not  more  than  half  as  high.  This 
tract,  between  the  top  of  one  ridge  and  the  bottom  of  the  other, 
constitutes  the  second  step  or  offset  of  the  whole  ascent  between 
the  'Arabah  and  Palestine ;  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
tinuation in  this  direction  of  the  broad  region  of  desert  hills  be- 
tween the  two  passes  of  ez-Zuweirah ;  the  lower  ridge  being 
here  much  higher,  and  the  upper  one  much  lower,  than  on  that 
road.     Further  north,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  el-F^'iya,  a  branch 
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of  the  Muhauwaty  which  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  north  end 
of  Usdum ;'  but  just  in  this  part,  the  waters  are  carried  off 
southwards  by  one  of  the  main  heads  of  Wady  d-Temen,  which 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  next  ridge/  On  tlus  plain,  the  roads 
from  the  three  passes,  Sufey,  BOflh,  and  Yemen,  all  unite ;  and 
a  branch  was  also  siud  to  come  in  from  the  Haudeh.* 

At  12.25  we  crossed  the  branch  of  Wady  el-Temen,  which 
commences  not  far  to  the  right.  Here  we  immediately  began  to 
ascend  by  a  low  gap  in  the  ridge  before  us,  called  eUMuzeikah. 
The  ascent  is  gradual  and  easy ;  at  a  quarter  before  one,  we 
were  at  the  top,  and  came  out  upon  another  higher  tract  of 
table  land,  or  rather  a  basin,  shut  in  on  the  southeast  by  hills, 
forming  the  top  of  the  ridge.  They  are  here  comparatively  low  ; 
but  further  towards  tlie  W.  8.  W.  the  ridge  becomes  higher,  and 
spreads  out  into  a  mountainous  tract,  through  which  our  Arabs 
knew  no  road.  Tet  we  were  led  to  suppose,  that  the  pass  el- 
Ghilrib,  of  which  we  hod  sevoral  times  hcara,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  this  range  of  mountains.' 

We  kept  on  N.  N.  W.  across  the  basin,  around  which  are 
gravel  hills,  and  which  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  hour  by  another  low  ridge  or  line  of  hills, 
parallel  to  that  we  had  just  ascended.  On  our  ri^ht  the  surfiM^ 
had  a  gradual  descent ;  and  here  was  the  beginnmg  of  a  Wady 
running  down  northeast  to  Wady  eUFft'ijra,  and  forming  one  m 
its  heads.  On  the  left  we  could  perceive  a  shallow  Wady  called 
Abu  Tcrftifeh,  coming  from  the  north  and  passing  down  through 
the  hills  of  the  ridge  we  had  ascended,  about  halT  a  mile  further 
southwest  to  Wady  el- Yemen.  Another  road  ascends  along  this 
Wady,  which  was  taken  by  some  of  our  Arabs.  Just  at  the 
head  of  this  latter  pass,  we  could  distinctly  see  the  ruins  of  a 
town,  called  Kumub,  covering  a  low  hill  near  the  Wadv ;  our 
guides  said  there  was  here  living  water  in  pits  (ThemAil^ ;  and 
on  that  account  they  had  been  very  desirous  to  reach  this  spot 
the  evening  beforo.  With  our  telescopes  we  could  distingtush 
two  or  three  ruined  walls,  apparently  of  hewn  stones,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  churches  or  other  public  bnildingi,* 

>  Se*  ftborr,  p|».  104,  IDS.  b  Um  btitod*  of  Wady  KMlMdit 

'  lo   1834,   M.  rallier   tniT«n«d   frtmi     Ch«  tr«v«lWprnb^jn  '    *   ' 


I{ebrnnto**T>iiriT4''(l>hob«rlTc»b);thenc«  of  Yemen.      Bat   fron    Hthnm  !•    tldt 

8.  .H.  W.  to  Wa^It  **  KaImm'^  (KhOlMAh,  point,  hit  mat«  by  Dboturtyrfl  «M  iiMi- 

KOm,  M«  Vol  I.  'p.  Kn;)  at  tbe  foot  oT  tb«  Urijr  cirraitoM ;  occwpriiig  ftw  ttqpa  hi- 

mountaini,    where  he   encamped   on   tha  aCead  of  tha  two  wlikli  H  loak  ML     Saa 

third  d«T.     On  tha  foorth  Amy  he  follow-  Joom.  dea  HaTaat  Jaa.  iaSS|j^  47.  Novr. 

cd  np  tliie  Wadjr  Into  tha  moontaina  and  AnoaL  de  Voj.  1SS8,  Tosk  UL  ^  S74. 
then   deer^Mlrd    eaatwardf  along  another         *  Sea  Vol.  L  pu  lOS ;  ala»  f.  ll%  aba««. 
Wadj  railed  **Tnjh6  *  (Turdiheb),  which         •  Ixird  LOndaij  apaiti  to  IWvt 

bronght    him    near   to   tha    Oh^>r.     Thii  ad  bj  tha  mora  ■jalliw  fM^  " 

would  Mcm  to  hava  soma  raferenra  to  tha  Kmranb ;  ha  daacfltai  ll  M  Ik 

tract  wa  wara  now  croatiog,  wh&ch  la  aboal  ratoa  of  ••  aaalMi  wtMai  towi^  • 
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This  place  is  marked  on  Seetsen's  map,  and  would  seem  most 
probably  to  have  been  llie  Thamara  of  Ptolemy  and  other 
writers,  as  wdl  as  the  Thamar  of  the  Old  Testament.^  The 
grounds  on  which  this  supposition  rests,  will  be  better  under- 
stood in  connection  with  the  remarks  respecting  el-Milh  fuxther 
on. 

In  passing  over  this  open  tract  or  basin,  we  saw  traces  of 
grass,  now  dried  up.  At  1.20  we  crossed  obliquely  the  bed  of 
Wady  Abu  Terftifeh.  Here  a  path  branched  off  to  the  right, 
leading  directly  to  the  country  of  the  Jehftlin  ;  while  that  which 
we  stiU  followed  is  the  Hebron  and  Gaza  road.  At  2  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swell  or  low  ridge  above  mentioned, 
here  called  Kubbet  el-Baul ;  and  hod  before  us  a  smaller  basin 
forming  the  head  of  Wady  'Ar'firah,  which  runs  off  to  Wady  es- 
Beba',  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean.  We  now  had  a  slight  do* 
scent  into  this  basin,  and  kept  then  along  the  broad  Wady. 
Here  was  the  first  appearance  of  soil ;  and  along  this  tract  we 
found  at  2.30  traces  of  ancient  walls,  probably  once  dams  or 
terraces  connected  with  tillage.  Indeed  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
cultivation  began  to  be  everywhere  visible.  Towaids  the  western 
part,  at  3.05,  we  passed  the  foundations  of  a  former  village  of  im- 
he¥m  stones,  now  called  el-Kuseir  (little  castle),  from  a  small 
structure  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  may  have  been  a  tower. 
This  tract  belongs  to  the  DhOllfim.  We  found  in  it  a  stray  female 
camel  with  her  foal,  which  our  Arabs  at  first  were  inclined  to 
drive  off  with  them.  They  caught  her  and  examined  her  marks  ; 
and  finding  that  she  belonged  to  the  'Az^zimeh,  let  her  go. 
Each  tribe  has  a  peculiar  mark  for  its  camels  ;  and  those  of  one 
tribe  are  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  by  any  other  in  time  of 
peace. 

At  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock,  another  path  went  off  towards 
the  right,  leading  directly  to  el-Milh  ;  this  is  the  usual  Hebron 
road.  We  still  kept  the  Gaza  path,  which  passes  to  the  left  of 
el-Milh.  The  Wady  soon  sweeps  off  more  towards  the  northeast 
and  afterwards  northwest.  We  ascended  the  low  ridge  or  swell 
on  the  left,  and  from  the  top  at  SJ  o'clock,  had  a  wide  view  over 
the  broad,  open,  undulating  region,  extending  in  the  northeast  to 

three  hours  from  the  top  of  the  poBs  es-  self  not  uimnturally :  "Whether  these  mint 

SCUilh^  exhibiting  fragments  of  columns,  may  not  mark  the  site  of  Hormah,  the  an- 

but  no  inscriptions ;  he  saw  a  laige  vault-  cicnt  Zephath  ?      But  this  place  would 

ed  subterranean  chamber  near  a  ruined  more  appropriately  be  sought  further  south, 

building,  and  a  strong  dam  in  a  ravine  on  nearer  to  the  pass  Sufuh  (Zophatli) ;  if 

the  south  of  the  town.    Letters  etc.  II.  p.  not  indeed  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 

46.      When  Schubert  passed  this   way,  around  the  small  fort.     It  could  hardly  be 

there  was  here  an  Arab  encampment;  expected,  that  any  very  distinct  ruins  sliould 

lleise  U.  p.  449.  yet  remain  of  a  town  h\6t  mentioned  in  I 

>  Ezck.   47,  19.    48,  28.    Reland  Pa-  Sam.  80,  80.     See  Reland  Pal  p.  721. 
liBSt  p.  1081. — ^The  question  suggests  it- 
4U  616,  617 
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ilie  neighbourhood  of  Tell  'Ar&d,  and  on  the  west  towaids  Beer- 
■hebay  with  the  mountains  of  Judah  in  the  north.  Indeed  it 
was  the  southern  part  of  the  same  wide  tract,  which  we  had 
formeriy  beheld  from  the  mountain  south  of  Carmel  ;^  and  that 
same  mountain  ridge  was  now  directly  before  us,  terminating 
towards  the  left  in  a  low  bluff ;  and  forming^  as  it  were,  another 
step  in  the  whole  ascent.  The  hk^h  encampment  of  the  Jehftlln 
was  Tisible  bearing  about  N.  N.  £. — Descending  Tory  graduallr 
towards  the  north  for  an  hour,  we  again  struck  Wady  'Ar^Arah 
at  41  o'clock,  here  running  northwest  and  then  W.  N.  W.  to  join 
Wady  es-Beba',  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  branches. 

Here  in  the  broad  Wady  are  many  pits  for  water  (ThemAU), 
which  are  caUed  'Ar'Arah,  and  give  name  to  the  valley.  The 
water  is  good  ;  but  most  of  the  pits  were  now  dry.  In  the  val- 
ley and  on  the  western  hill  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  vil- 
lage or  town  ;  consisting  only  of  foundations  of  unhewn  stones 
now  much  scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  in  place  to  mark  them 
as  foundations.  Small  fragments  of  pottery  are  also  everywhere 
visiUe.  In  this  instance,  the  name  leaves  little  room  to  Ques- 
tion, that  this  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aroer  of  the  south  of 
Judah  ;  to  which  David  sent  presents  after  the  recovery  of  the 
spoil  of  Ziklag.* — This  water  is  frequented  chiefly  by  the  DhQl- 
lim.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bed  of  the  Wady  is  a  buiring 
place  belonging  to  the  Ba'Idiych ;  in  which  were  several  fresh 
graves.  The  dead  are  brought  from  a  great  distance  to  this 
cemetery. 

We  had  come  thus  far  upon  the  Qasa  road  in  order  to  visit 
the  site  of  Aroer.  After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  now  struck 
across  the  country  northeast  towards  Milh,  without  a  path,  in 
order  to  regain  the  Hebron  road.  The  land  was  undulating, 
with  gentle  swells  and  broad  valleys.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
another  stray  camel,  which  joined  company  with  ours,  although 
the  Arabs  tried  to  drive  it  away.  At  6  o'clock  we  encamped  in 
a  retired  valley,  hid  from  all  view  ;  and  felt  ourselves  now  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  marauders,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 

Monday^  June  4ih.  We  rose  early,  and  found  ourselves 
envelo|KMl  in  a  thick  fog,  the  first  we  had  yet  felt  in  Palestine  ; 
once  l)cfore,  when  at  Beit  Ncttif,  we  had  aeen  the  mists  in  the 
valleys  Inflow.  The  strange  camel  was  still  with  us  ;  while  the 
dromedary  of  my  comiMmion  had  strayed  away  during  the  night, 
and  was  nowliere  to  be  found.  It  was  the  pronerty  of  Sheikh 
UussAn,  who  now  went  in  search  of  it.  As  however  we  no 
longer  needeil  t4)  fill  the  water-skins,  we  were  able  to  get  on 
with  four  camels  ;  and  accordingly  set  off  at  5  o'clock,  leaving 

'  Sm  pp.  97,  9S.  •  1  Smb.  SQ,  ML  S& 
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Hussdn  to  overtake  ub.  Oiir  .track  was  northeaBt  over  a  country 
still  undulating;  and  after  an  hour  we  reached  the  wells  el-Milh 
at  6  o'clock.  Here  wo  stopped  for  breakfast,  knd  to  wait  for 
HusB&n ;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  him  to-day ;  and  afterwards 
learned,  that  having  sought  long  and  in  vain  for  his  camel,  ho 
had  despaired  of  overtaking  us,  and  had  gone  directly  to  the 
encampment  of  his  tribe. 

At  Milh  are  two  wells,  measuring  about  forty  feet  in  depth, 
and  walled  up  round  with  good  mason  work ;  one  of  them  is 
seven  and  a  half,  and  the  other,  five  feet  in  diameter.  Tho 
water  seemed  not  to  be  good,  and  the  Arabs  said  it  was  acid ; 
but  we  had  no  rope  or  bucket  to  draw  any.  The  Arabs  of  the 
Tiy&hah  water  here ;  they  come  hither  early  in  autumn  ;  and 
after  the  rains  commence,  send  their  camels  to  the  Ghdr  es- 
S&fieh  for  the  winter,  and  go  themselves  to  sow  in  the  Sheri'ah 
south  of  Gaza.* — The  broad  shallow  Wady  close  by  which  the 
wells  are  situated,  Wady  el-Milh,  comes  from  the  northeast  and 
continues  on  W.  S.  W.  to  unite  with  the  'Ar'&rah,  and  so  to 
Wady  es-Seba'.  It  passes  around  the  southwestern  eztremitv 
or  bluff  of  the  ridge  before  ns,  (that  south  of  Kurmul,)  which 
was  now  not  &r  distant  in  the  same  direction.  Here  and  on  our 
way,  great  numbers  of  the  bird  called  Etlt&  by  the  Arabs,  a 
large  species  of  partridge,  were  flying  about  very  low  in  all  di- 
rections ;  our  Egyptian  servants,  being  used  only  to  water-fowl, 
mistook  them  for  ducks,  and  flred  among  them  repeatedly, 
though  without  success.  This  species  of  bird  has  often  been 
supposed  to  be  the  quails,  that  came  up  and  covered  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  ground  for  this 
opinion,  than  their  present  abundance  in  regions  not  very  far 
remote  from  the  route  of  that  people*' 

On  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  wells  on  the  south,  the  stones  of 
a  ruined  town,  or  extensive  village,  are  scattered  over  a  space  of 
nearly  half  a  mile  square,  all  unhewn.  Just  by  the  wells  is  a 
round  hill  like  a  high  tumulus,  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
a  wall  are  visible,  running  in  the  form  of  a  square  around  the 
whole  top.  On  this  hill  is  now  an  Arab  cemetery,  where  the 
DhOMm  bury.*     From  this  spot  we  saw  Tell  el-Kuseifeh,  a  hill 

'  In  this  oonneotioii  it  was  told  ns,  that  the  qnail  is  Selwa.    The  ancient  versions 

the  KudeirAt  water  at  Beersheba ;  and  that  also    understood    here    the  quail ;    Sept. 

the  Tenkbin  live  chiefly  in  the  FAri'a.  iprvyofi'tirpa,     Vulg.     eotumix.       There 

*  Ex.  IG,  18.    Num.  11,81.  82.  Ps.  106,  would  tlierefore  seem  to  be  no  suiBcient 

40. — ^TheK&tAis  the  TV^raoo/cAo/a  of  Lin-  reason  for  laying  aside  this  coincidence, 

niBus,  Syst.  Nat.  Tom.  I.  P.  II.  p.  745.  No.  and  adopting  auother  explanation  on  mem 

11.    Hasselquist  calls  it    **  Tetroo  Isra-  conjecture.     See  Gesenius' Notes  on  Burck- 

elitamm,"   and    describes  it  fully,  Reise  hardt  p.  1007.     Comp.  Niebuhr's  Beschr. 

pp.    881-888.      But    the  Hebrew   name  von  Arabien  p.  17C.     RosenmuUer's  BibL 

of  the  bird  of  the  Israelites  is  Sclav  (ibb)  ArchaeoL  IV.  U.  p.  ai6  sq. 

quaU;  and  the  present  Arabic  name  'for  "  *'«>m  the  summit  of  thisTeU  at  Milh, 
ii.  619,  620 
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about  an  hour  distant,  having  upon  it  what  appeared  to  be  a 
considerable  ruin.  Tell  'Ar£l  lies  somewhat  more  remote ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arad.*  The  Arabs  said  indeed,  that  no  ruins  exist  there  ;  but 
they  had  said  the  same  thin^  of  'Ar'&rah  and  Milh«  Two  other 
places,  Bdkhama  and  'Asltg  were  mentioned  as  lying  southwest 
of  Hilh  on  the  way  to  'Abdeh. 

These  wells  and  ruins  at  el-Hilh,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Moladah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Malatha  df  the  Oreeks  and  Romans.  There  is  at 
first  sight  an  apparent  resemblance  in  the  names ;  but  I  am 
able  to  make  out  no  etymological  aflinity ;  and  if  there  be  a 
connection,  it  can  be  only  because  the  Arabic,  in  the  popular 
pronunciation,  has  corrupted  the  last  letter,  so  as  to  ootain  a 
usual  and  significant  form.*  But  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  position  of  Malatha  are  tolerably  definite. 

Moladah  was  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  towards 
Edom ;  it  was  ailcrwards  assigned  to  Bimoon  ;  and  was  again 
inhabited  after  the  exile.'  Josephus  also  mentions  Malatha  as 
in  his  day  a  castle  of  Idumea.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  several  times,  and  place  it  four  Roman  miles  from  Arad, 
on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Aila  by  Thamara ;  Arad  itself 
being  according  to  them  twenty  miles  uom  Hebron.'  Btill  later, 
Malatha  is  noticed  as  the  station  of  a  Roman  cohort'  To  all 
these  circumstances,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  situation  of  el-Milh 
Tery  exactly  corresponds.  We  have  here  the  vestiges  of  an  ex- 
tensive town  with  important  wells,  on  the  great  route  from 
Hebron  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  'Arabah  ;  and  in  the  N.  E. 
by  E.  we  still  find  Tell  'Ar^,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from 

w  look  the  following  bMringt :  Encsmp-  And   MawAlQi. — But  •▼mi  to  tfa«  imori- 

nmt  of  the  JehAlin  about  N.    88*   K.  tion  of  meb  a  eorrnptka  from  IIm  Qriok, 

TeU  el  KoMifeh  N.  84*  E.    TeU  *ArAd  N.  there  b  tbb  olgectioii.    In  nD  other  omm 

Bf*  E.  where  the  preeeot  Ambie  nnme  of  a  pUee 

'  Seeahore,  p.  101.  owes  its  origin  to  a  Greek  nauM,  that 

*  The  lorra  Milk  ba«  no  etjmological  Or««k  nane  was  whoUj  diflnent  fWwi  the 

•Bfaiity  with  Moladah  (Pnb'ic)  nor  MaU-  original  Hebrew  one;  aa  In  HAbnhia  and 

tha  (MdX«5e>     There   i;'no  known  in-  Sebuttieb  for  the  andent  Sh«h«n  and  Sa- 

mmJL  nT  a  M,.n«i  nf  1   «.  A  J«t«  fk«  "«'*••     Bot  here  the  Greek  form  itaelf  it 

■lance  of  a  change   of  -l   or  »  into  the  .  ^^^  eormptioii  oiT  the  Hebtew ;  and  the 

Arabic  //«.     II  poaeiblj  it  be  a  oorrapOon  ^^^^  wooU  moc«  aatwally  IbOow  tha 

fnm    the   Greek,   (Milb   for   MaAA.)  we  £^  ^"  "^  nawnuj  nnmw  ine 

mwt  regard  it  aa  an  Instance  of  the  nnal  i  iLk   iit  •«   -,««^  -  ei      |o  •      i 

tendency  of  popular  pronnnciation,  to  f^  rh,  VifJ  *n!k  T^eT  i.  JLLlll 

dnee  foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant  SS^J'S-J^J^  iik^WW.        "^^^ 

form  ;  as  In  German,  M/ailamd  (L  e.  Mar-  "T*^  '  *^  pp.  SHft,  8W. 

land)  for  Milan  ;  and  as  In   English  the  ^^dq.  18.  8.  t. 

plant  Atpantgu*  is  mostlj  known  among  *  Onomairt.  aria.  Araik  QAMmtU),  /Tam- 

the  common  people  only  as  8itmrr*m  yresa.  Bom^Thammr.  See  note  S,  on  lae  neat  p^ga* 

At  anr  rale,  .IfiM  (talt^  and  lU  deriraciTes  *  Notitia  Dignitatam  ed.  PaaeiroL  m. 

fWmifth  among  the  Arabs  many  names  for  f  17»  f  19.     Reland  PaL  Dw  S81. — The  No- 

places ;  thus  besides  Milh,  ve  bare  in  ser-  tiiU  reads  MoUmkm^  and  naolbv  maan- 

cral  instances  MsUh,  M;iUhah,  Maweilih,  acripl  has  ifel«<M«. 
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Mflli,  and  some  eight  haun  distant  fix>m  Hebron  on  a  different 
route.^ 

>  According  to  EnaebiuB  and  Jerome,  Thamara  was  a  town  and 
fortress  one  &fB  jocuiiey  from  Maktha  on  the  way  fiom  Hebron 
to  Ailahy  and  in  tiieir  day  was  held  by  a  Roman  garrison.*  It 
is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  same  quarter  by  Ptolemy  and  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables  ;*  and  seems  to  have  been  the  Thamar  of 
the  prophet  Esekiel,  from  which  the  southern  border  of  the  land 
was  to  be  measured,  on  one  side  to  Kadesh,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  western  sea.*  If  we  assume,  as  aboTe,  that  Malatha  was 
situated  at  el-Milh,  then  all  the  circumstances  correspond  to  fix 
the  position  of  Thamara  at  Eumub,  the  site  with  ruins  six 
hours  south  of  Milh  towards  the  pass  es-Stlfah.  In  that  place 
we  find  the  remains  of  a  walled  town  with  water,  on  the  great 
route  from  Hebron  to  'Akabah  by  way  of  the  'Arabah,  at  the 
distance  of  an  ordinary  day's  journey  from  el-Milh.' 

From  an  these  considerations,  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
ancient  eastern  road  from  Hebron  to  Ailah  and  also  that  to 
Petra,  followed  the  same  general  route  as  that  of  the  present 
day  ;  passing  by  Malatha  and  Thamara,  and  so  down  the  moun- 
tain to  Eadesh ;  just  as  now  it  touches  el-Milh,  Eumub,  and 
el-Weibeh,  and  thence  branches  off  to  'Akabah  and  Wady 

UtBA* 

After  having  waited  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
no  Huss&n  appearing,  we  at  length  at  7.40  set  forward.  The 
guides  were  very  desirous  to  take  us  to  the  encampment  of  their 
tribe  for  the  night ;  while  our  wish  was  to  go  by  Semii'a  and 
reach  Hebron  to-day ;  both  because  it  would  save  us  time,  and 
because  we  should  thus  escape  the  annoyance  of  the  Bedawin 
hospitality,  manifested  in  the  killing  and  eating  of  a  sheep 
among  themselves,  for  which  we  should  then  have  to  pay  the 
full  value  in  the  shape  of  a  present.  Tot  so  bent  were  the 
Arabs  upon  their  object,  that  at  first  they  prevaricated,  and  said 
there  was  no  way  by  Semti'a ;  though  they  could  take  us,  they 

'  To  judge  merely  from  the  name,  el-  Xc/3p^K  c2t  A/a4^   Jerome  :  "  Eft  et  aliud 

Milh  might  well  he  the  **  Citj  of  Salt "  castellom  Thamara  unius  diei  itinere  a 

(nban  n-'S)    mentioned  Joih.    16,   63.  Memphis  oppido    icpanitmn    peiK;entihus 

Thit'c'ity  however  lay,  not  in  the  ionth  of  Ailam  de  Chebron."    But  these  oorrup- 

Judah,  hut  in  the  desert  near  the  Dead  *»?^  foi^ately  aid  m  correcting  each 

Sea  (comp.  vs.  21.  61)  ;  and  I  have  already  o5^«'  i  J*f  Memphis  of  Jerome  serves  to 

nK>ken  of  it  as  probacy  situated  in  or  nei  •'^^^^  ^^•^  there  must  have  been  here  a 

the  vaUey  of  Salt,  <innected  with  the  P^P®"^  P.*™*?   while  the  /^Xi,  or  MdAi, 

mounUin  of  Salt,  at  the  south  end  of  that  «»f  Eusebius  shows  no  less  clearly,  that  this 

lake.     See  above;  p.  109.  name  was  Malatha.     Comp    Le  Clerc  m 

*  OnomuL  Bit.  HazazannThamar.  The  ^^     Reland  Paliest.  p.  1031. 

text  of  both  authors  u  here  singularly  oor-  \  S***!*™*  *\^^-  ^^"^^  ^^  P'  *^^- 

runted  in  thU  proper  name ;  Eusebius  has :  ,  ^'^  Yo?            * 

(aL   MiUi,)    iiJpZ^Mw   kwayrm^    Iwh  Seep.  Itt5. 

IL  622,  623 
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8aid,  across  tho  mountain  west  of  their  encampment,  and  so 
through  Btisieh  and  Tutta  to  Hebron*  At  last,  however,  they 
recollected  that  there  was  also  a  road  to  SemA'a,  and  we  took  it 
Our  course  lay  about  N.  N.  E.^E.  having  the  mountain  at  our 
left,  and  approaching  it  graduaUy  and  veiy  obliauely  along  a 
level  plain.  At  91  o\;lock  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent ; 
and  had  on  our  right  not  far  off  the  site  of  a  former  place,  called 
Hak-htl,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  few  caves  in  the  side 
of  Uie  hUL  Indeed,  such  caverns  constitute  the  chief  mark  of 
several  ancient  sites  in  this  region.  The  path  goes  up  here  along 
a  gap  or  ravine,  somewhat  steep,  but  not  long.  We  reached  the 
top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  a  quarter  before  ten ;  and  stopped  for 
a  time  to  take  a  last  survey  of  the  country  behind  us.^ 

This  ascent  did  not,  as  we  had  expected,  bring  us  out  upon 
a  ridge,  like  that  we  had  crossed  in  travelling  south  from  Carmel 
and  Main ;  but  only  among  higher  hills.  iQler  fifteen  minutes 
we  went  on  a^ain  ;  and  continued  {gradually  ascending  along  the 
Wady,  shut  in  by  the  mountainous  tract  on  every  side,  which 
cut  off  all  prospect  around  us.  Here  all  at  onoe  a  jackal  start- 
ed up  near  our  iMith,  and  ran  at  full  speed  up  a  hill  on  our  left ; 
when  about  half  way  to  the  top,  much  to  our  amusement,  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  very  sheepishly,  to  see  if  we  were  yet 
in  sight ;  and  perceiving  us,  set  off  anew  with  still  greater  speied, 
without  venturing  to  look  again.  At  10|  o'clock  we  were 
through  tho  mountainous  tract,  and  came  out  unon  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  resembling  the  region  around  Hebron  in  its 
hills  and  naked  rocks ;  but  apparently  less  fertile.  We  nuulo 
here  no  descent  from  the  chain  of  hills  behind  us ;  but  had 
gained  another  step  of  the  whole  ascent  between  the  Dead  Bea 
and  Hebron. 

On  examining  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  as 
given  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  appears,  that  all  the  cities  of 
the  "  mountains/'  so  far  as  their  position  is  known,  were  situated 
north  of  the  ]K)int  where  we  now  were  ;  while  those  of  the  ut* 
termost  south  lay  either  behind  us  or  on  our  left,  further  in  tho 
south.*  This  leads  to  the  probable  conjecture,  that  this  moun- 
tain ridge,  which  commences  not  far  from  Carmel  and  runs  W. 
8.  W.  to  the  latitude  of  Beersheba,  formed  the  natural  bound- 
ary, on  this  side,  of  the  higher  tract  or  "  mountains''  of  Judah  ; 
while  the  lower  re^on  further  south,  extending  quite  around 
to  Becmheba,  constituted  appropriately  tho  uttermost  border 
"  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward." 

At  this  season  of  drought,  the  country  looked  naked  and 


■  The  b««nng«  brrt  taktti  wvre  m  M>    of  Um  moantAfai  of  M<mK|  wmt  Khmadn!^ 
lewt:  T«n  Milh  S.  26*  W.     TaU  KoMifeh     S.  57*  E. 
S.r»E.   T«U'ArtdS.  70E.     Sovtlitod        •  J«riL  IS,  tl-SS.  4S-S0. 
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desolate ;  towards  the  north  and  west,  the  eye  rested  only  on 
parched  and  rocW  hills.  Tet  it  was  evidently  a  fine  grazing 
region.  Traces  of  ancient  tilla^  were  everywhere  visible  in  the 
terraces  built  up  along  the  hill  sides.  Our  course  was  now  in  gen- 
eral about  N.  20^  E.  At  11.20  we  came  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  recent  tillage  ;  and  near  by  were  fields  of  millet,  sown 
by  the  people  of  Bemfi'a.  At  11.40  we  had  in  a  valley  on  our 
right,  eight  or  ten  minutes  distant,  the  ruins  of  a  village  called 
el-Ghuwein,  perhaps  the  ancient  Anim  ;  *  and  at  the  same  time  the 
site  of  Attir  was  on  our  left,  bearing  about  west,  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  hour,  marked  by  caves  upon  a  hill.*  Here  we  fell  in 
with  several  small  swarms  of  young  locusts,  the  first  we  had  seen 
during  our  journey.  They  were  quite  green,  with  wings  just 
sprouting;  they  entirely  resembled  grasshoppers,  and  hopped 
briskly  away  from  our  path.  Our  Arabs,  when  asked  if  they 
ate  them,  spumed  at  the  idea ;  but  said  the  Ma'&z  do  so,  and 
also  the  Bher&r&t,  a  tribe  in  Wady  Birhdn  in  the  east. 

From  an  elevated  point  in  the  road  at  12|-  o'clock,  several 
places  were  visible,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  Ma'hi.' 
Their  names  and  sites  were  quite  familiar  to  us ;  and  we  felt 
that  we  were  approaching  Hebron,  which  we  looked  upon  almost 
as  the  end  of  our  journey. 

At  half-past  12  o'clock  we  passed  a  ruin  on  a  hill  at  the 
left,  called  Bfif&t ;  and  just  by  the  way  side  was  a  cistern  of  rain 
water  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  large  circular  hewn  stone  near 
by,  intended  probably  as  a  curbstone,  but  never  finished.  Ten 
minutes  beyond,  we  came  to  another  place  of  ruins  bearing  the 
same  name,  BdfiSlt,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  low  hill  close  by 
the  path.  These  ruins  are  somewhat  extensive,  with  remains  of 
walls  and  arches.  A  square  building  of  large  hewn  stones  is  still 
standing ;  the  doorway  has  been  walled  up  ;  but  over  it  is  a 
round  arch  of  good  workmanship,  separate  from  the  wall,  and 
as  it  were  leaning  against  it.  The  building  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  once  a  church. 

We  reached  SemA'a,  the  first  inhabited  place  in  approaching 
Hebron  from  this  quarter,  at  1  o'clock.  It  is  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, situated  on  a  low  hill,  with  broad,  valleys  round  about,  not 
susceptible  of  much  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and  herds  all  in 

>  The  nmme  Anim,  B'»55  (for  D'«5'»5)  ^  *^«  *******  ®^  Judab,  apparently  beyoud 
JodL  16,  60,  ii  the  plural  of  r^  a  fonn-  *»'«  "^%  •J^y*  meutioncd.     1^«  »"g- 
1^.        mi      1     /r    WT^.     .  -     ,.    V  KMtion   of  Anim  belongs  to  Dr  Wilflon : 
tain.    The  Arabic   Ohuwetn  la  a  dimm-  £^^4.  ^f  ^^  ^ibie  I.  p.  354. 
utive  of  the  fonn    '\'yy .    Anhn  U  men-  •  See  abovo,  Vol.  I.  p.  494. 
tioned  in  Josh.  L  c.  along  with  Anab  and  '  Tlieae  places  bore  as  follows :  Sem6'a 
Eshtemoa.— In  the  former  edition  I  refer-  N.  20*  E.     Mejd  el-Ba'a  N.  4*  E.     Shu- 
red  el-Ghuwein  to  the  Heb.    Ain,  Josh,  weikeh   N.  51"  W.     Dhoheriyeh  N.  67' 
15,  82.     19,  7.     The  Arabic  name  cor-  W.    Za'uAtah  N.  86'  W. 
responds  better  to  Ain ;  but  the  hitter  was 
ii.  625,  626 
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fine  order.  We  halted  amon^  the  olive  ireee  in  the  shallow 
ionthem  yalley ;  and  were  dad  once  more  to  obtain  milk  and 
fresh  fruits  for  our  noon-day  meaL  After  dinner  we  walked 
through  and  around  the  village.  In  several  places  there  are  re- 
mains of  walls  built  of  very  large  stones,  bevelled,  but  left  rough 
in  the  middle.  We  measured  several  of  the  stones,  which  were 
more  than  ten  feet  in  length.  These  old  foundations  seem  to 
mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  extensive  ancient  town  ;  probably^ 
as  I  have  already  shown,  the  Eshtemoa  of  the  Old  Testament.^ 

The  most  conspicuous  object,  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  ;  of  which  however  only  one  sauare  tower  re- 
mains in  any  decree  perfect.  This  and  the  ouier  portions  of 
the  waUs,  are  buUt  of  well-wrought  masonry,  with  loop-holes ; 
but  there  are  now  no  arches,  except  some  snudl  ones  of  modem 
construction.  The  work  does  not  look  ancient ;  and  might  per^ 
haps  be  referred  to  the  crusaders,  were  there  any  ei^enoe  that 
they  had  outposts  and  fortresses  ftirther  south  than  Hebron.  It 
is  most  probably  of  Saracenic  or  Turkish  origin. — We  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  as  all  the  doors 
leading  to  it  were  closed  ;  and  we  could  find  no  place  by  which 
to  climb  up  on  the  outside.  The  men  of  whom  we  inquired, 
seemed  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of  showing  us  the  way.  At 
length,  however,  one  man  volunteered  to  take  us  up ;  luid  led 
the  way,  clambering  up  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  passing 
over  the  flat  roofs  of  several  houses.  He  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  proved  an  intelligent  guide. 

The  prospect  from  the  tower  is  somewhat  extensive ;  and 
various  places  were  in  sight*  At  Stlsieh,  we  were  told,  here  as 
well  as  at  Ma'ln,  is  a  large  extent  of  ruins,  with  columns  and 
other  indications  of  an  ancient  city.'  Our  guide  also  said  that  at 
Ma'ln  and  Taw&neh,  there  are  wells  of  living  water  belonging  to 
the  Jeh&lin  ;  and  other  similar  ones  at  Deirtft  and  Abu  Sheb- 
bAn  lielonging  to  the  Ka'&bineh  ;  while  both  tribes  water  at 
Kurmul  in  common.  This  however  does  not  accord  with  the 
account  given  us  by  the  JehAUn  themselves.* 

As  we  came  down  from  the  tower,  an  old  man  sat  at  the 
fix)t,  playing  on  the  Kemenjch,  a  little  musical  instrument  some- 
what like  a  viol,  common  also  in  Egypt,  and  described  by  Mr 
Ijanc.'  We  left  Semd'a  at  2^  o'clock,  descending  first  gradually 
into  a  deep  valley  running  southwest,  apparently  the  great  drain 
of  the  basm  west  of  Carmol  and  Zif ;'  and  then  ascending  to 

>  Sm  ahore.  Vol  I.  p.  494,  a.  i.  >  Se«  VoL  L  ^  494. 

•  BMritvc*  at   Sem<i'a :  Main   H.   Sr  *  Sm  p.  98,  aboT«.      Cooip.  VoL  I.  p, 

K.     S6«ieb  N.  mr  y^     IWai  NanmH.  41*  490. 

E.     YOtu  N.  80*  K.     Uehftm,  not  TkibU,  •  Ifann.  and  CiMt  of  Um  Mod.  E^^ 

abmit  N.  W  e.  M^d  AKVm  K.  ft'  W.  Sim-  lUaa,  VoL  IL  p.  68  aq. 

waikeli  K.  76*  W.     DhotMrljah  N.  7r  W.  •  Sm  abov^  VoL  L  pc  498. 
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the  higher  tract  beyond.  Here,  after  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  Y  Qtta  lay  on  the  right  before  us,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  modem  Muhammedan  town,  on  a  low  eminence,  with 
trees  around.  Our  guide  at  Semfi'a  told  us,  that  there  were 
here  old  foundations  and  waUs  like  those  in  the  former  place. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  the  ancient  Juttah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  city  of  the  priests,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of 
since  the  days  of  Jeroma  There  seems,  therefore,  little  reason 
to  question  the  correctness  of  Beland's  suggestion,  that  this  was 
probably  the  residence  of  Zacharias  and^  Elisabeth,  and  the 
birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist.^ 

We  were  here  of  course  considerably  higher  than  in  the  plain 
of  CarmeL  After  3  o'clock  we  began  to  get  among  bushes,  the 
verdure  of  which  we  had  long  seen  from  a  distance  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

Descending  into  a  cultivated  valley  at  3.20,  we  turned  off 
from  the  road,  first  west  and  then  W.  U.  W.  to  Um  el-'Amad, 
'^  Mother  of  Columns,"  a  site  of  ruins  thirty-five  minutes  dis- 
tant. Here,  on  a  low  round  hill,  once  stood  apparently  a  town 
of  no  great  size,  with  houses  of  hewn  stone,  the  foundations  of 
which  still  remain.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church,  which  had  originally  four  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  aisle  ;  of  those  on  the  south  side,  three  with  the 
architrave  are  still  standing ;  and  one  on  the  north  side.  They 
are  all  of  common  limestone,  of  coarse  architecture,  and  of  no 
order.  Near  by  is  an  excavated  tomb  or  magazine. — This  spot 
is  not  far  firom  the  south  side  of  the  great  Wady  cl-KhOliL* 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  returned  E.  N.  E.  leaving 
the  ruined  village  Beit  'Amreh  on  our  left,  to  the  Hebron  road. 
This  we  reached  at  4.40,  at  a  point  some  twenty  minutes  north 
of  where  we  had  left  it ;  thus  losing  in  all  about  an  hour.  We 
soon  came  to  the  great  Wady  el-KhOlil,  here  running  southwest 
and  quite  deep  ;  we  reached  the  bottom  at  5  o'clock.  On  a  hill 
at  the  right,  on  the  south  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  a  village,  the 
name  of  which  we  did  not  learn.  Crossing  the  valley,  we 
entered  Wady  Kirkis,  which  comes  in  from  the  north  ;  on  the 
left  is  a  Tell  with  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Kirkis,  which  we 
passed  at  5^  o'clock.  Our  way  led  up  the  Wady  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  turns  more  N.  N.  W.  while  our  path  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  eastern  slope  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  where  we  came 

>JodLlS,55.    21,16.    SeeaboTe^VoL        *  Frtn  Um  d-'Amad w« took beuingi : 

L  pp.  491,  494.   AlaoReUiidPals8tp.87a  Dhoheriyeh  S.  74*  W.     Meid  el-Bi'a  a 

ReUnd  soppoMS  this  to  be  the  w6Kis  'U^U  25"  £.  Beit  'Amreh  N.  44**  E.     This  last 

of  Luke  1,  89 ;  being  so  written  by  a  cor-  is  the  roinsof  a  large  village  ona  hill  near 

ruptioD,  or  from  a  softer  pronnaciAtioii,  Wady  elKhulil,  perhaps  twenty  minutes 

instead  of  T^Xtf  *1e^«.  distant  from  Um  el-*Amad. 
ii.  628,  629 
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<mi  at  6  o'clock  Here,  close  on  our  right,  were  the  foondationt 
of  another  ruined  Tillage. 

At  this  point  begin  the  fielda  of  grain  and  the  cnltiTation  on 
this  ride  of  Hebron.  We  now  kept  along  on  high  gnrand, 
aioond  the  heads  of  two  cultivated  Wadys  running  off  sontheast, 
and  at  6.20  reached  the  top  of  another  ndge,  from  which  we  de- 
scended into  a  broad  fertile  Wady  full  of  fields  of  wheat,  run- 
ning down  into  the  valley  in  which  Hebron  is  rituated.  We  fell 
in  with  many  people  returning  from  their  work,  some  of  them 
with  donkeys  carrying  home  loads  of  sheaves.  This  showed  that 
ibe  wheat  harvest  was  here  just  beginning.  We  came  now 
upon  the  olive  groves  and  vineyards  ;  and  rounding  the  point  of 
the  hUl  between  the  two  valleys,  entered  that  in  which  Hebron 
stands.  At  length,  at  7^  o'clock,  we  encamped  on  our  old  spot 
OQ  the  green  slope  west  of  the  city. 

Our  friend  Elias  was  already  on  the  look-out,  and  soon 
Tinted  us  ;  and  we  were  glad  to  learn,  in  seneral,  that  all  things 
remained  as  they  were.  The  plague  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  said, 
had  not  increased  its  ravages  ;  alUiough  the  city  continued  to  be 
still  shut  up. 

Tuesday y  June  5ih.  Our  first  care  now  was,  to  decide  upon 
our  further  course  from  Hebron  ;  and  as  the  journey  from  Wady 
Mtksa  had  occupied  less  time  than  we  had  anticipated,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  travelling  uninterruptedly  by  night  and  day  ;  and 
as  much  of  the  week  was  still  before  us  ;  we  concluded  to  go 
from  Hebron  to  Ramleh,  and  thence  to  Y&fa  or  Jerusalem,  as 
the  case  might  Ix^.  In  Hebron,  however,  no  animals  were  to  bo 
liad,  except  camels  or  asses  ;  and  we  therefore  despatched 
Komeh  at  once  on  a  donkey  to  Jerusalem,  to  bring  us  beasts, 
money,  and  our  letters  ;  and  return  as  soon  as  posrible.  We 
had  occupation  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  dav,  in 
writing  up  our  journals  ;  which  during  our  late  rapid  travelling 
had  fflllen  greatly  behind. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jehilln, 
Defa'  Allah  and  our  guide  Huss&n,  came  in  to  receive  their 
money  and  to  take  leave.  They  and  the  men  of  Hebron,  of 
whom  many  visited  us,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Arabs  of  Wady  Mdsa,  aiKl  paid  us  manv  compli- 
ments for  having  extricated  ourselves  so  succcssfullv  iiom  their 
clutches.  We  distributed  a  bakkAt$k  to  Sheikh  iluss&n  and 
his  men,  which  ap[)carod  to  satisfy  them  fully  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  worthless  Muhammed,  whom  we  designedly  passed 
over,  and  wIiom  disapmintmcnt  seemed  to  amuse  the  Sheikhs. 
We  had  alsf)  a  hint  from  Elias,  that  besides  all  this,  a  present 
of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  to  the  chief  Sheikh  would  lie  very 
pro[>er ;  but  as  the  suggestion  lay  very  near,  that  if  the  said 
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Sheildi  deaeired  rach  a  present,  a  siimlar  one  would  be  much 
more  proper  in  the  case  of  Elias  himself,  we  could  not  regard  the 
hint  as  entirely  disinterested,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  it. 
Defit'  Allah  himself  put  in  no  such  claim. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  camels,  we  could  not  pay  it  tmtil  our 
money  should  arriye  from  Jerusalem  the  next  day.  Meanwhile, 
there  arose  a  trial  of  skill  between  Elias  the  Christian  and  De&f 
Allah  the  Bedawy,  in  arranging  to  whom  the  money  should  be 
paid  orer.  The  Arabs  wished  to  go  home,  leaving  smne  one  to 
receive  the  money ;  and  Elias  felt  entitled  to  be  that  receive, 
because  he  said  they  owed  him  several  thousand  piastres  ;  while, 
for  this  very  reason,  the  Sheikh  did  not  wish  the  money  to  go  into 
his  hands.  But  the  policy  of  Elias  towards  us  was  so  very 
crooked,  that  it  gave  the  Sheikh  the  advantage  over  him,  how- 
ever litde  he  might  otherwise  deserve  it.  We  doubted  indeed 
for  a  time  the  story  of  the  debt ;  though  Elias  afterwards 
showed  us  the  written  obligation.  Our  course  was  plain  enou^ ; 
we  had  made  the  bargain  with  Defa'  Allah  for  his  camels  ;  and 
our  duty  was  to  pay  the  money  only  to  him  or  to  his  order. 
Accordingly,  he  brought  to  us  a  man  with  witnesses,  who  testi- 
fied solemnly,  that  tUs  person  had  advanced  the  money  to  the 
Sheikh ;  and  now  the  Sli^ikh,  in  their  presence,  requested  us  to 
^y  over  the  money  to  the  same  man,  when  it  should  arrive. 
Elias  was  very  indignant  on  learning  this  transaction  ;  declaring 
that  we  ought  at  any  rate  to  pay  the  money  into  his  hands ; 
because  the  bargain  was  made  through  him,  as  the  agent  of  the 
Franks  in  Hebron. 

The  man  to  whom  we  were  to  pay  the  money,  was  the  owner 
of  camels,  to  whom  allusion  has  formerly  been  made.'  He  had 
been  a  great  traveller  in  his  day,  and  now  gave  us  particular  in- 
formation re8i)ecting  'Abdeh  in  the  southern  desert,  as  to  which 
we  had  hitherto  had  some  doubts.  He  was  quite  desirous  of 
furnishing  us  with  camels  for  our  further  journey  to  Damascus 
and  Beirdt.     But  of  this  offer  we  had  no  wish  to  avail  ourselves. 

We  had  now  done  with  camels  ;  and  I  cannot  say  otherwise, 
than  that  I  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance.  Admirably  adapted 
to  the  desert  regions  which  are  their  home,  they  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  evils  which  travelling  in  the  desert  brings  with  it. 
Their  long,  slow,  rolling  or  rocking  gait,  although  not  at  first 
very  unpleasant,  becomes  exceedingly  fatiguing  ;  so  that  I  have 
often  been  more  exhausted  in  riding  five  and  twenty  mUes  upon 
a  camel,  than  in  travelling  fifty  on  horseback.  Yet  without 
them,  how  could  such  journeys  be  performed  at  all  ? 

But  their  home  is  the  desert ;  and  they  were  made,  in  the 

>  See  Note  XXm,  end  of  Vol.  L 
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witdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  carrierii  of  the  desert.  The 
eoarse  and  prickly  Rhrubs  of  the  wastee,  are  to  them  the  most 
delicious  foKxl ;  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  little.  So  few 
are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that  their  power  of  going  without 
food,  as  well  as  without  water,  is  wonderful  They  neyer  appear 
to  tire,  but  commonly  march  as  freshly  at  eyenmg  as  in  the 
morning.  The  only  instance  I  remember  to  the  contrary,  was 
yesterday  after  our  long  march  in  returning  to  Hebron ;  when 
my  young  camel,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  encampment,  seemed 
weary,  and  lay  down  of  its  own  accord  in  order  to  be  rclieyed  of 
its  load.  If  they  once  begin  to  &il,  they  soon  lie  down  and  die. 
Thus  two  camels  of  our  train  died  between  Sues  and  'Akabah, 
which  a  few  hours  before  hod  been  trayelling  with  full  loads.  Ifl 
all  our  recent  journey  to  Wady  Mtksa,  the  camels  fed  only  upon 
shrubs,  and  never  tasted  gmin  of  any  kind  ;  although  once  we 
had  them  loaded  for  thirty-six  hours,  during  all  which  time  they 
browsed  only  for  one  hour. 

Their  well  known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast  to  re- 
oeiye  their  burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the  result 
of  training  ;  it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  their  nature  to  their 
destiny  as  carriers.  This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose  ;  as 
b  shown  too  by  the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and 
es|)ecially  by  tliat  upon  the  breast,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal 
beneath  the  huge  body.  Hardly  less  wonderful,  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  tlieir  brood  cushioned  foot  to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly 
soil,  which  it  is  tlieir  lot  chiefly  to  traverse. 

The  camel  in  very  many  respects  is  not  unlike  the  sheep. 
They  are  a  silly  timid  animal,  gregarious,  and  when  alarmed, 
like  sheep  they  nm  and  huddle  all  tcig^thcr.  They  are  commonly 
represented  ns  {Mitieiit ;  but  if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity. 
They  are  rather  exceedingly  imjvitient ;  and  utter  loud  cries  of 
indignation  \\'hen  receiving  their  loads,  and  not  seldom  on  l)eing 
msfle  to  kneel  down.  They  are  also  olwtinate  and  frequently 
yicious  ;  and  the  atteni])t  to  urge  them  forwanl,  is  often  very 
much  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the  way  they  do  not  choose  to 

ED.  The  cry  of  the  camel  resembles  in  a  degree  the  hollow 
leating  of  the  sheep  ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the  lowing  of  neat 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  Uut  the  Aralis  heed 
not  their  cries  ;  nor  dt>es  the  jioor  animal  find  much  merry  at 
their  lmn<l8.  Heavy  and  galling  KnuIs  and  meagre  fare  are  his 
api)ointc<l  |mrti(»n  ;  niid  (t<Nl  has  lianleneil  him  to  them.  The 
camelfl  <»f  Ihe  Fclluhiii  np|)oar  to  Imve  an  easier  lot ;  they  are 
mostly  lar^c,  fat,  and  ntroiig  ;  while  tliofie  of  the  Bcflawfn  in  the 
deserts  are  coin|mnitivcly  thin  and  slender. 

The  sinc^nlfir  |M)wcr  of  the  camel  to  p)  without  water,  seems 
also  to  l>e  of  tlie  same  nature  as  that  of  the  sheep,  at  h*ast  in  its 
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manifeBtation ;  though  in  a  &r  greater  degree.  The  dew  and 
the  jnice  of  grass  and  herhs,  are  sufficient  for  them  in  ordinary 
cases ;  though  when  the  pasturage  has  heoome  dry^  the  Arahe 
water  their  flocks  every  two  days,  and  the  camels  every  three. 
The  longest  trial  to  which  we  subjected  our  camels  in  respect  to 
water,  was  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  four  days ;  yet  some  of  them  did 
not  drink  even  then,  although  they  had  only  the  driest  fodder.^ 
But  at  all  times  the  camel  eats  and  drinks  little,  and  secretes 
little  ;  he. is  a  cold-blooded,  heavy,  sullen  animal,  havii^;  little 
feeling  and  little  susceptibility  for  pain.  Thistles  and  briers  and 
thorns  he  crops  and  chews  with  more  avidity  than  the  softest 
green  fodder;  nor  does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  or 
pricks,  unless  they  are  very  violent. 

There  is  noting  graceful  or  sprightly  in  any  camel,  old  or 
young ;  all  is  misshapen,  ungainly,  and  awkward.  The  young 
have  nothing  fiisky  or  playful ;  but  in  all  their  movements  are 
as  staid  and  sober  as  their  dams.  In  this  respect,  how  unlike  to 
the  lamb  I 

As  the  carriers  of  the  east,  the  ^^  ships  of  the  desert,''  another 
important  quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footednesa  I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  travelling  with  so  much  ease  and  safety 
up  and  down  the  most  rugged  mountain  passes.  They  do  not 
choose  their  way  with  the  like  sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as 
the  horse ;  but  they  tread  much  more  surely  and  safely,  and 
never  either  slip  or  stumble.  In  all  our  long  journeys  wit^ 
them,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  ;  and  yet  no  roads  can 
1>e  worse,  than  the  passes  in  going  and  returning  between  He- 
bron and  Wady  Millsa. 

The  sounds  by  which  the  Arabs  govern  their  camels,  are  very 
few  and  very  guttural.  The  signal  for  kneeling  is  not  unlike  a 
gentle  snore  ;  and  is  made  by  throwing  the  breath  strongly 
against  the  palate,  but  not  through  the  nose.  That  for  stop- 
ping, is  a  sort  of  guttural  clucking,  which  I  could  never  master. 

In  accordance  with  an  invitation  from  Elias,  we  went  to  dine 
with  him  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  The  room  in  which  he  received  us 
was  a  small  one,  in  the  third  or  main  story  of  the  house  ;  it  was 
his  usual  sitting  room.  We  found  three  other  guests  already 
present,  common  Muhammedans  of  the  place.  The  females  of 
the  family  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Dinner  was  soon 
served.  A  large  napkin  was  spread  upon  the  carpet  of  tho 
room  ;  on  this  was  placed  a  coarse  wooden  stool,  supporting  a 
large  tray  of  tinned  copper.  Bread  in  tliin  sheets  was  laid  for 
each  person  on  the  napkin  below.  On  the  tray  were  three  dishes 
of  pillaw  without  meat ;  three  dishes  of  mutton  stewed  with 
onions  ;  thi*ec  dishes  of  a  kind  of  sausage,  stuiled  with  rice  and 

»  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  45  aq. 
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chopped  meat ;  and  a  large  bowl  of  lebbcn  or  soared  milk  The 
oompany  sat  aroand  as  we  best  could,  six  persons  in  all.  There 
were  no  plates ;  but  each  had  a  wooden  spoon  and  his  fingers. 
We,  as  strangers,  had  silver  forks,  and  one  silver  spoon  between 
US.  Our  companions  seemed  more  dexterous  witn  their  fingers 
than  with  the  spoon  ;  the  latter  was  used  to  lade  a  little  of  the 
kbben  upon  the  rice  in  the  dish,  and  then  to  take  up  a  spoonful 
of  the  rice  thus  moistened.  This  constituted  the  oinner ;  and 
80  soon  as  each  had  done  eatinff,  he  drew  back  from  the  table. 
A  single  cup  of  cofiee  followed,  and  we  soon  retired.  As  we 
passed  down  stairs,  the  younger  females  of  the  family  were 
standing  near  the  kitchen  in  the  second  story,  and  returned  our 
salutations,  welcoming  us  back. 

The  thrcshinff-floors  near  our  tent,  which  during  our  former 
Tisit  were  full  of  oarley  and  lentiles,*  were  now  just  DC^inning  to 
be  covered  with  sheaves  of  wheat.  The  crops  were  apparently 
very  good  ;  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  prosperous  and  buinr 
season,  during  both  wheat  harvest  and  the  vintage.  Indee^ 
the  country  in  general  round  about  Hebron,  exhibited  more  of 
industrious  cultivation  and  actual  productiveness,  than  any 
other  equally  extensive  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
which  we  visited. 

Wednesday^  June  %ih.  Forenoon.  While  we  were  at  break- 
fast early  this  morning,  Komch  returned  from  Jerusalem,  bring- 
ing with  him  horses,  money,  and  also  many  letters  from  Europe 
ai^  America.  The  brcak&st  was  at  once  forgotten  over  tne 
letters  ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
distant  fricndB,  1)oth  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  With  a 
burst  of  grateful  emotion,  we  thanked  Qod,  and  took  courage. 

Komch  of  course  hod  not  entered  Jerusalem,  but  had  had 
communication  with  Mr  Whiting  at  the  gate.  The  horses  too 
be  hod  found  outside  ;  the  owners,  on  the  shutting  up  of  the 
city,  having  sent  them  out  to  remain  in  the  fields  around  the 
walls.  We  were  not  particularly  delighted  thus  to  get  again 
one  of  our  former  Mukikrys  ;  but  were  easily  disposed  to  nmke 
the  best  of  it.  We  learned  too  that  Mr  Lanneau  and  our  fellow 
traveller  were  keeping  a  strict  quarantine  under  a  g^rd  in  their 
own  house,  in  order  to  come  out  and  join  us  in  our  tent  on  our 
return. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  EUas  came  again  with  the 
man  who  was  to  receive  the  money  for  the  camels.  It  was 
agreed  I>etween  them,  that  we  should  pay  the  money  into  the 
hands  of  Ellas  ;  and  he  should  iminetliately  deliver  it  over  to 
the  man.  This  t4M)k  i»lace  accordingly.  The  only  reason  for  it 
seemed  to  1h',  that  Elias  might  be  able  to  say,  the  {layment  was 

•  Sm^SS. 
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made  througli  him  as^the  agent  of  the  Franks.  The  man  paid 
him  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  in  our  presence  ;  which 
we  understood  to  be  his  commission  on  the  bargain  we  had 
made  with  the  Arabs ;  being  equal  to  thirty  piastres  on  each 
cameL  It  was  probably  partly  in  order  to  render  this  pill  less 
unpalatable  to  De&'  Allah^  that  Elias  had  yesterday  given  us 
the  hint  respecting  an  extra  present  to  that  Sheikh.^ 

We  finished  writing  up  our  journals,  and  made  our  pur- 
chases of  provisions  for  the  journey  as  far  as  to  N&bulus  ;  since 
we  coidd  now  obtain  nothing  at  Jerusalem.  Just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  set  off,  two  English  travellers  came  in  from  Beer- 
sheba  We  had  found  their  tent  here  yesterday,  and  learned 
that  they  had  gone  on  this  excursion.  As  travellers  under  such 
circumstances  do  not  stand  upon  etiquette,  we  called  at  iheir 
tent,  and  found  the  Bev.  Dr  Mill  and  CoL  Hezata,  who  in  re- 
turning from  India  by  way  of  Egypt,  had  thus  taken  the  route 
through  Palestine.  Our  present  visit  was  a  short  one  ;  but  we 
afterwards  had  the  {Measure  of  meeting  them  again  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  Beirut ;  and  also  of  making  in  company  with  them  the 
voyage  fix)m  Beirdt  to  Alexandria  and  Smyrna. 

*  I  hAfe  finoe  kftrned,  that  thiDgf  went  hmd  few  friends  in  Hebron,  be  made  ap- 

on  proeperooalj  with  cor  friend  Euat  for  plication  to  the  American  miaiionariee  at 

the  next  two  jean ;  and  be  obtained  the  Jeroialem,  to  intercede  in  bis  behalf  that 

height  of  his  ambition,  in  being  made  the  his  case  might  be  transferred  to  the  an- 

agrat  of  the  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  thorities  of  £e  Holy  City.    This  they  were 

But  earij  in  the  Ust  year  (1S40)  he  was  able  to  effect,  through  the  good  will  of 

seised  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  the  Mufti ;  and  Elias  was  still  lying  there 

of  peculation.     Feeling  perhj^s  that  be  in  prison  at  midsummer. 
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Wednesday^  Jwme  Gik.  AJUnuxm.  In  leaving  Hebron  toe 
Ramleh,  we  decided  fini  to  turn  our  steps  towards  el-Bnijy  tlie 
place  which  we  had  been  fonneriy  prerenied  from  risiting  when 
at  Dawiimeh.  We  heard  many  extraTa^ant  reports  frcnn  the 
Arabs  respecting  it ;  so  that  it  seemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  inyestigated.  We  were  now  ready  to  set  off ;  bat  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide.  Sereral  persons  offered 
their  serrices ;  but  as  this  seemed  to  be  in  Hebron  a  new  species 
of  employment,  of  which  the  price  was  not  yet  fixed  or  in  any 
way  regulated,  they  chose  to  demand  at  least  threefold  wages ; 
apparently  too  without  beine  well  acquainted  with  the  route. 
We  offered  the  double  of  what  we  had  formerly  paid ;  which 
was  refused.  Knowing  however  that  we  should  foil  in  with 
iwrsons  on  the  way,  or  at  least  should  certainly  be  able  to  obtain 
a  guide  at  D(^ra,  we  cut  the  matter  short  with  the  Hebronites ; 
and  loading  up  our  animals,  left  the  city  at  1  o'clock  alone. 

Our  way  led  up  the  western  hill,  by  the  same  path  which  we 
had  formerly  descended  in  coming  from  Dhohertyeh.  On  the 
top,  however,  the  roads  separate  ;  wc  took  that  leading  to  Dtira, 
lymg  more  to  the  right ;  and  proceeded  on  a  general  course 
about  west  by  south.  We  now  passed  through  a  succession  of 
fine  vineyards  sloj>ing  gently  towards  the  west ;  the  wav  being 
everywhero  shut  in  between  their  walls.  Our  new  Muk&riyeh 
had  loaded  the  tent  and  other  luggage  so  unskilfully,  that  in 
passing  along  this  narrow  way,  the  load  was  first  caught  against 
the  walls  and  drawn  from  the  horse  ;  and  again,  soon  amr,  it 
slipixxl  off  in  g^ing  down  a  steep  place.  This  detained  us  half 
an  hour.  At  2.40,  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  valley  nmning 
westwards,  on  tlie  north  of  DOra,  towards  the  plain.  It  soon 
becomes  deep  ;  and  looking  down  through  it,  we  could  perceive 
tlie  distant  sand-hills  along  the  coast.  Here  on  our  rigbt  were 
the  niine^l  f<>undatif>ns  of  a  village  ;  ami  five  minutes  further, 
on  tlie  left,  was  a  beautiful  little  spring  with  a  rill  crossing  oar 
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path.  We  learned  from  a  shepherd,  that  it  is  called  Nunkar, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  valley.  The  way  continued  along  the 
high  ground  on  the  south  of  tUs  Wady ;  and  at  a  quarter  past 
tluree,  we  passed  another  place  of  springs  at  the  head  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  same.  Proceeding  across  some  hills,  we  came 
upon  the  fine  plain  which  extends  for  half  an  hour  on  the  east 
of  Dfira.  It  was  now  covered  with  fields  of  wheat,  which  the 
peasants  were  busily  engaged  in  reaping;  the  wheat  ha^rvest 
having  just  bemn. 

Crossing  this  plain,  we  reached  at  4  o'clock  the  large  village 
of  Dtlra,  situated  on  the  gradual  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated 
hiU,  with  olive  groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  around.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill,  not  &r  off,  is  the  Muk&m  or  Wely  of  Neby  Ntlh 
(Noah),  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  Dawfiimeh.  The 
village  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  and  is 
properly  the  chief  place  ;  being  the  residence  of  the  Sheikhs  of 
the  house  of  Ibn  'Omar,  who  are  the  head  of  the  Eeisiyeh  of 
the  mountains,  and  formerly  ruled  over  the  villages.^  We  found 
here  a  party  of  Egyptian  soldiers ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  anti- 
quity ;  unless  perhaps  in  a  large  hewn  stone  over  a  doorway, 
with  an  ornamental  fieure  cut  upon  it.  Here  too  we  were  able 
to  obtain  no  guide  in  the  village  itself ;  but  having  rode  through 
it,  we  found  one  of  the  principal  Sheikhs  with  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  sitting  in  an  olive  grove  ;  and  laid  our  request  before 
him.  He  treated  us  with  great  civility  ;  and  politely  invited  us 
to  remain  over  night ;  repeating  the  usual  story  of  the  insecuri- 
ty of  the  way  ;  but  on  our  declining,  he  immediately  sent  with 
us  the  servant  of  his  brother,  the  head  Sheikh,  who  was  absent. 
This  man  was  a  Nubian  slave,  jet  black,  of  a  tall  commanding 
figure ;  he  proved  a  very  intelligent  and  faithful  guide,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  us.  Ho  told  us,  that  his  master,  the 
chief  Sheikh,  was  the  owner  of  five  male  and  six  female  slaves, 
two  hundred  sheep,  three  hundred  goats,  twenty-one  neat  cattle, 
three  horses,  and  five  camels. 

Dtra  had  recently  been  the  seat  of  a  violent  quarrel,  in 
which  the  inhabitants,  although  nominally  disarmed,  seized 
their  weapons  and  went  to  killing  each  other,  Tliis  of  course  drew 
upon  them  the  notice  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  here  that 
>  the  three  governors,  whom  we  had  recently  met  in  Hebron,  had 
been  for  some  weeks  occupied  in  compelling  the  people  a  second 
time  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  They  had  in  this  way  collected 
from  the  one  party  about  two  hundred  guns,  and  from  the  other 
nearly  a  hundred  more,  which  we  had  seen  brought  into  Hebron 
upon  camels.'     The  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  i-elated  to  us,  as 

>  Sco  above,  p.  27.  '  Sec  above,  p.  80.     Cornp.  p.  67. 
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fellows.  A  family  of  Blicikhs,  not  of  the  house  of  Ibn  'Omar, 
was  in  power ;  and  one  of  them  was  Mutesellim  at  the  time  of 
the  last  conscription ;  in  which  he  and  his  followers  so  managed, 
as  to  take  all  the  men  required  for  soldiers  from  the  opposite 
party.  In  consequence  of  the  ill  will  which  thus  arose,  he 
eauaed  also  the  hcMid  of  the  house  of  'Omar,  'Abd  er-Bahman,  to 
be  imprisoned^  Upon  this,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  the  Sheikh 
whom  we  saw,  went  to  Damascus  to  Sheiif  Pasha,  governor  of 
an  Syria,  and  obtained  from  him  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 
The  chief  himself  now  repaired  to  Damascus ;  and  returned  as 
Mutesellim  in  place  of  his  enemy.  In  the  broils  which  ensued, 
the  parties  took  arms  ;  and  six  men  were  killed,  all  of  the  party 
now  in  disgrace.  The  people  of  Ydtta  also  entered  into  the 
quarrel  The  government  interfered  with  stem  severity  ;  gath- 
ered up  the  arms  of  both  parties ;  and  the  followers  of  tra  de- 
posed Mutesellim  withdrew  to  d-Buij  and  other  places  in  the 
plauL  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  Sheikh  repre- 
sented the  way  to  el-Burj  as  insecure.^ 

Although  we  saw  no  special  traces  of  antiqui^  among  the 
boildiDgs  in  DAra,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the  village  sind  of 
the  adjacent  country  testifies,  that  the  place  is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing. There  is  indeed  little  reason  to  doubt  of  its  bemg  the 
Adaraim  of  the  Old  Testament,  enumerated  along  with  Hebron 
and  Mareeha  as  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Behoboam.*  Un- 
der the  name  Adora  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  also 
oflen  by  Joeephus  ;  who  usually  connects  the  two  places  Adora 
and  Marcssa  as  cities  of  the  later  Idumea.*  At  the  same  time 
wiUi  Maressa,  it  was  captured  by  Hyrcanus,  and  again  buil^  up 
by  Oabinius/  After  Josephus,  there  seems  to  be  no  mention 
of  the  place,  cither  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome  or  any  other  writer, 
down  to  the  present  dav.  Yet  the  name  is  quite  decisive.  The 
dropping  of  the  first  feeble  letter  is  not  uncommon ;  and  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  partially  current  in  this  name,  even  in 
the  days  of  Joeephus ;  in  whose  writings  we  find  it  in  several 
instances  in  the  form  of  Dora.* 

After  a  delay  of  forty  minutes  we  left  Ddra  at  4.40,  proceed- 
in  1839,  thifl  ch'wT  of  DAra,  *Abd  er-    IK  18.  S.  4.   IK  IS.  9.  1.   ib.  IS.  1ft.  4.   IK 
roM  la  rebellioD  Bgftintt  the  ffor-     14.  6.  ft.     B.  J.  1.  S.  S.   ibw  1.  S.  4. 


tot;  ukI  with  hit  foUow^n  |p>*  po»-        «  Jot.  Ant  IS.  9.  1.   ih.  14.  6.  a    B. 

of    llebroo,    and  held   it  for    a  J.  1.  8.  4.     Coop,  abort,  d.  67. 
tisM.   Tlw  ftoremor  of  I>aina«caa  marrbtd        *  AAfm  Ddra,  AjbL   la  S.  4  ia  all  Mm. 

aKaliMt  him ;  aixl  conpellod  hira  to  abaa-  Ant  14.  5.  8  In  tba  lazL     a«f«^  l>arpaf^ 

doa   Hebron  and  rKlre  to  the  dewrt  to.  B.  J.  1.  1.  r»,  and  ib.  1.  S.  4  ia  tha  Mhl 

vardt  'Ain  Ji«ir.     llerv  ho  wa«  •arrooDded  Soo  fcfm-nSlj  Rclaod  Palffft  pp.  547,  789. 

bjr  a  circle  of  2<VM)  men  npon  tlio  watch ;  — Jonrtihtis  aroA  at  Apion  for  plariaff  tho 

Ihim^h  which  )ie  at  la«t  cut  hi*  waj,  and  l>ora(l)or)  of  l*haniria  in  Idomea ;  which 

•Kaped  to  tlio  anmtrj  eaat  of  tlie  'Arabuh.  at  Icajt  ■rm«  to  thow  that  Apkio  micht 

*  8  Chnnu  II,  9.  \iMrm  hcani  of  this  same  thart;  c  A|Shi 

*  1  llaec.  13,  2«).  Jci«-ph.  AiiL  8.  10.  1.  8.  ft. 
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ing  on  a  Bouthwest  conraey  passing  around  the  head  of  a  Wady 
which  runs  off  west  on  the  south  of  Dtira,  and  crossing  a  low 
ridge  beyond.  Here  we  had  a  view  of  the  western  sea.  At  5 
o'clock  there  was  a  site  of  foundations  on  our  left  called  KhQr- 
sah ;  and  at  the  same  time  Dhoheriyeh  was  visible,  bearing  S. 
35^  W.  The  hills  around  us  were  now  green  with  bushes,  and 
the  trees  higher  than  we  had  usually  seen.  At  5.35,  we  were 
opposite  to  other  ruined  foundations,  called  el-Hadb,  at  the  foot 
01  a  hill  on  our  left.  At  5|  o'clock,  we  passed  between  two 
higher  hills  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  head  of  a  Wady  called  el-Keis,  which  runs  down  near- 
ly west  into  the  lower  region.* 

We  followed  down  Wady  el-Keis,  descending  very  gradually 
on  a  western  course.  The  adjacent  hills  were  decked,  as  before, 
with  bushes  and  large  trees.  This  proved  to  be  the  least  steep 
and  rugged,  and  therefore  the  most  feasible,  of  all  the  passes 
that  we  travelled  up  or  down  the  mountains.  The  path  contin- 
ued all  the  way  in  the  Wady ;  which  brought  us  out  at  6.40 
into  the  region  of  lower  hills,  and  valleys,  intermediate  between  the 
mountains  and  the  great  plain,  similar  to  that  which  we  had 
formerly  traversed  Airther  north.  The  hills,  where  not  tilled, 
were  bushy  and  green,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  flocks  ;  the 
valleys  broad  and  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat ;  the  fields 
full  of  reapers  and  gleaners  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest ;  with 
asses  and  camels  receiving  their  loads  of  sheaves,  and  feeding 
unmuzzled  and  undisturbed  upon  the  ripe  grain.*  These  peas- 
ants were  mostly  from  Dilra,  belonging  to  the  party  which  had 
fled,  and  was  now  scattered  at  different  places  in  this  region. 

Our  path  led  us  southwest  across  a  broad  basin  or  plain  ; 
around  which  many  of  the  hills  were  marked  by  ruins,  showing 
that  this  tract  of  country  was  once  thickly  inhabited.  Of  these, 
one  called  Deir  el-'Asal  was  on  our  right  at  6.55 ;  another 
named  Beit  er-Biish,  on  the  left  ten  minutes  beyond  ;  at  7.30 
we  had  Khfirbet  en-NOsrdny  on  the  same  side  ;  and  at  7.40 
some  foundations  called  Beit  Mirsim  occupied  a  Tell  on  our  left. 

Here  we  ascended  from  the  plain,  and  crossed  a  ridge  run- 
ning north  from  this  Tell.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  In  going 
up  the  ascent  the  guide  suddenly  demanded  a  pistol,  and  run- 
ning forward  fired  at  an  animal,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  hy- 
SBua ;  but  without  effect.  We  now  came  into  another  valley 
running  about  S.  by  W.  and  at  8  o'clock  reached  el-Burj,  situa- 
ted on  a  very  rocky  promontory,  or  long  point  of  a  hill  project- 

>  From  the   top  of  the  southern  hiU  I        *  Pa.  G5, 18,  **The  pastures  are  clothed 

took  the  following  bearings :  YCitta  S.  70**  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 

E.     Sem6'a   S.   86**   E.      Dhoheriyeh   S.  over  with  corn ;  thoy  shout  for  joy,  they 

23'  W.  also  suig." 
iii.  5,  6 
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ing  towards  the  west.  The  ground  was  so  ruggod  and  so  strewn 
with  rocks,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  find  a  place 
for  our  tent  in  the  dark.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  the  tent 
oould  be  made  ready,  or  anything  obtained  fit>m  the  peasants 
who  were  sojourning  here,  but  who  had  not  yet  returned  fit>m 
the  fields.  Here  our  iaithful  Nubian  showed  himself  active  and 
useful. 

Thursday^  June  7ih.  On  examining  the  ruins  of  el-Burj 
this  morning,  our  ex]x>ctations  were  disappointed.  The  Arabs 
had  told  us  much  of  them  ;  but  had  given  an  exceedingly  exag- 
gerated report.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  know,  in  ordinary 
cases,  how  much  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  their  accounts  ;  and 
the  truth  often  turns  out  to  be  as  much  beyond  their  reports,  as 
in  this  instance  it  fell  short  of  them.  The  ruins  here  consist  of 
the  remains  of  a  square  fortress,  about  two  hundred  feet  on  a 
side,  situated  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  projecting  rocky 
hill  above  described.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  a  trench 
has  been  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  which  seems  once  to  have  ex- 
tended quite  around  the  fortress.  The  walls  are  mostly  broken 
down,  and  there  remain  no  arches  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing 
to  mark  distinctly  its  probable  age,  or  even  the  character  of  its 
architecture.  The  stones  which  compose  the  wall,  are  not 
large  ;  and  were  laid  up  with  small  intervening  stones  to  fill  out 
the  crevices ;  or  possibly  these  latter  may  have  been  driven  in 
at  a  later  period.* 

Tet  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  decidedly  that  of 
a  Saracenic  structure  ;  and  I  am  disjxwcd  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  line  of  strong  Saracenic  or  Turkish  fortresses,  which  appears 
once  to  Iiave  been  drown  alon^  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine. 
Of  these  we  had  now  vij^itod  lour,  viz.  at  Kurmul,  Semii'a,  Dho- 
herlyeh,  and  this  at  el-Burj.  When  or  for  what  specific  purpose 
those  fortresses  were  erected,  we  have  no  historical  account. 
They  would  seem,  at  first  view,  not  improbably  to  have  had 
their  origin  ])erlia])8  in  the  centuries  l)efore  the  crusades,  during 
the  long  feuds  and  bloody  wars  between  the  various  narties  of 
the  Muhammc<lan  cni])irc,  or  between  the  rulers  of  Syria  and 
Egy])t.  Yet  I  have  l>eim  able  to  find  no  allusion  to  any  one  of 
them  in  any  writer,  whether  Christian  or  Arobian  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  constructed  even  after  the  Ot- 
toman conquest  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  when  we  know  that 
the  fortress  at  Holt  Jibrln  was  again  built  up.* 

We  could  hear  of  no  other  fortress  or  rums  in  all  these  parts. 
There  wim  said  to  liave  been  formerly  a  tower  or  castle  at  el- 
Khuweilifeli,  a  jilace  which  we  could  see  in  the  S.  S.  W.  at  the 

'  Coin(»«ra  the  •imilar  waUt  1  TeffiUi,         *  See  aboT«,  pw  25. 
p.  71,  Above. 
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difltance  of  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  hal^  in  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain ;  but  the  fortress  is  now  level  with  the  ground, 
and  only  a  few  loose  stones  and  foundations  mark  its  former  ex- 
istence. The  place  is  known,  at  the  present  day,  chiefly  as  a 
wdl  on  the  road  between  Dhohedyeh  wad  Gkiza,  where  the  Ti- 
yfihah  Arabs  water  their  flocks.  It  seems  however  to  have  ever 
been  a  watering-place  of  importance  ;  and  as  such  is  mentioned 
in  connection  wiu  the  movements  of  Saladin's  troops  south  of 
el-Hasy,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.^  We  would 
gladly  have  gone  thither ;  but  our  time  did  not  permit  the  ex- 
cursion. 

The  ruins  of  el-Bug  are  situated  very  near  the  border  of  the 
hilly  region  towards  the  western  plain ;  which  latter  we .  could 
here  overlook  to  a  great  distance.*  Around  the  castle  are  some 
remains  of  huts,  and  many  caves  in  the  rocks,  which  seem  once 
to  have  been  inhabited  as  a  sort  of  village  ;  and  were  now  usu- 
ally occupied  by  a  few  poor  fiunilies  from  Diira,  who  come  hither 
to  pasture  their  flocks  ^id  raise  tobacco.  At  the  present  time, 
other  fiunilies  of  the  defeated  party  in  Dtlra  had  also  taken  up 
their  quarters  here.  The  men  gathered  about  us  this  morning, 
and  were  friendly  in  their  demeanour. 

Just  as  we  were  setting  off*,  however,  a  great  clamour  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  one  of  our  pistols.  It 
had  been  yesterday  in  the  care  of  our  servant  Ibrahim,  and  was 
now  missing ;  and  our  servants  and  muleteers  charged  the  peo- 
ple,  and  particularly  one  man,  with  having  stolen  it.  This  was 
not  improbable ;  for  these  Fell^ihin  covet  nothing  so  much  as 
arms  ;  and  especially  now,  when  they  had  been  so  recently  again 
disarmed.  The  noise  became  very  great ;  and  ended  at  length 
in  a  determination  on  the  part  of  our  followers,  to  take  the 
Sheikh  and  the  suspected  person  before  a  higher  Sheikh,  at  the 
distance  of  an  hour.  As  however  this  waste  of  time  would  have 
been  a  greater  loss  to  us  than  both  the  pistols  ;  and  there  was 
moreover  no  proof,  that  the  one  in  question  had  not  been  lost  by 
Ibrahim  himself;  we  interfered  to  stop  the  quarrel,  and  proceed- 
ed on  our  journey.  Our  plan  was  to  keep  among  the  hills  as 
far  as  to  'Ain  Shems,  visiting  on  the  way  Terk(tmieh  and  Beit 
Nflslb. 

Leaving  el-Burj  at  6.40,  we  returned  on  our  road  of  last 
evening,  for  twenty  minutes,  to  the  ridge  connected  with  the 
Tell  of  Beit  Mirsim.  Here  we  diverged  from  the  former  path 
more  to  the  left,  going  N.  N.  E.  through  a  region  of  swelling 
hills  and  open  Wadys  covered  with  gi-ain.     At  7.40  we  reached 

>  Bohaeddin  Vita  Salad,  pp.  281,  288.  viz.  el-Kliuweilifeh  about  S.  25''  W.     Um 

Comp.  Vol  I.  p.  207.  er-Rumrimin  about  S.  25''   W.    Zalc  S. 

*  From  el-Burj  we  got  but  few  bearinga,  CO^  W.    Beit  Mirsim  N.  16"  E. 
iii.  8.  9 
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Urn  esh-ShOkaf  on  a  broad  cnltivaied  ridjie^  where  there 
once  a  village.  Here  were  many  threehing-floora  thickly  covered 
with  grain  ;  but  the  village  itself  is  level  with  the  groond.  A 
large  party  of  the  people  from  Dtlra  were  now  here,  threshing 
out  the  wheat  which  they  had  reaped  in  the  valleys  around ; 
living  without  houses  under  the  open  sky.  or  in  cellar-like  caves. 
They  inquired  quite  anxiously^  w&n  we  (the  Franks)  were  com- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  country.* 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes,  we  passed  on ;  and  seeing 
three  paths  before  us,  we  called  back  to  the  people  to  inquire 
which  was  our  road  to  Idhna.  The  reply  was  ^^Doghry, 
Doghry  I ''  that  is,  Straight  ahead  I  although  this  applied  to  all 
the  roads  before  us,  just  as  well  as  to  one,  and  strictly  to  neither 
of  them.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  more  definite 
direction.  Indeed,  this  indefinitencss  and  want  of  precision 
seems  interwoven  in  the  very  genius  of  the  eastern  languages 
and  character.  Whenever  we  inquired  the  way,  the  first  answer 
was  always  the  everlasting  Doghry  !  Straight  ahead  I  although 
we  perhaps  might  have  to  turn  at  a  right  angle  five  minutes 
afterwards.  Having  here  found  our  road,  we  went  on,  and  at  8| 
o'clock  passed  among  the  ruins  of  Beit  'Auwa,  covering  low 
hills  on  both  sides  of  the  path,  exhibiting  foundations  of  hewn 
stones,  from  which  all  that  can  be  inferred  is.  that  here  was  once 
an  extensive  town.  At  9.20  there  was  another  site  of  scattered 
foundations  on  the  road,  called  Deir  S&mit.  In  going  up  an  as- 
cent soon  afterwards,  the  tent  and  luggage  slipped  off,  and  de- 
tained us  for  fifteen  minutes.  We  came  at  9.^  to  a  cistern  by 
the  way  side,  on  the  level  top  of  a  broad  ridge.  Close  by  were 
other  scattered  ruins,  marking  the  site  of  d-Hdrak ;  here  too 
were  many  threshing-floors  in  full  operation.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  on  was  another  similar  site,  after  descending  from  the 
ridge.  At  10.20  we  fcU  into  the  road  from  Daw&imeh  to  Idhna ; 
and  reached  the  latter  place  fifteen  minutes  later. 

Here  we  halted  at  the  door  of  our  old  friend,  the  Sheikh, 
whose  hospitable  breakfast  we  had  formerlv  lefl  in  the  lurch.* 
He  now  welcomed  us  with  a  smile ;  and  when  we  asked  for  a 
ffuide  to  the  next  village,  he  offered  to  co  with  us  himself.  So 
*^  he  arose  and  saddleu  his  ass  ; "  or  rather,  threw  his  cloak  over 
the  animal ;  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  again  upon  our  way  ; 
the  Sheikh  intimating  as  he  mounted,  that  he  hoped  we  would 
show  him  ''  charity,"  which  means  a  bakhshish.  Setting  off  at 
10|  o'clock,  our  way  led  down  the  broad  Wady  Feranj  N.  N.  E. 
until  11.10,  when  we  left  it  running  down  towards  Beit  Jibrin, 

'  From  Vm  ••h-ShOkaf,  TsiTibeb  bor*  *  For  u  Mcooirt  of  onr  fenaer  tUi  Io 
N.  CO'  K.  IdbM  N.  40*  K.  Wely  mo  lUhiw  (JHmi),  and  Um  boBiuUlj  of  tlM 
hvm  IHwAimeb  N.  20'  W.  SUikb,  m  ftboft,  p.  7a 
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and  tamed  up  a  branch  Wady  towarda  Terldlmieh  on  a  course 
nearly  east.  In  this  we  came  after  ten  minutes  to  a  well  in  the 
path,  called  Btr  es-Bifala,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  with  good 
water,  and  surrounded  by  many  flocks.  At  11.35  our  course 
became  E.  N.  E.  and  just  beyond  the  head  of  the  valley,  we 
came  at  11.50  to  Terktlmieh. 

This  village  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain,  on  a  low 
rocky  ridee  or  swell,  extending  from  east  to  west  between  the 
head  of  uie  Wady  we  had  ascended  and  another  on  the  north, 
running  down  westerly  to  the  Feranj.  The  usual  road  from 
Gaza  through  Beit  Jibrln  to  Hebron  passes  along  up  this  north- 
em  valley ;  the  distance  from  Beit  Jibrln  is  reckoned  at  two  and 
a  half  hours.  Taiyibeh  on  the  mountains  bore  8.  40^  E.  Wo 
could  perceive  here  no  ruins  ;  but  the  stones  of  earlier  stmcturea 
have  apparently  been  employed  in  building  the  present  houses. 
The  name  identifies  this  place  with  Tricomiaa,  an  episcopal  see 
of  the  First  Palestine,  enumerated  in  the  earliest  and  latest 
ecclesiastical  NotituB ;  but  of  which,  until  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  further  notice  whatever.  Belaud  could  only  conjec- 
ture, and  with  reason,  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  regipn  of 
Gaza.^ 

Here  we  made  a  long  halt  for  rest,  as  the  day  was  exceed- 
ingly warm.  We  n)read  our  carpets  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
flg  trees,  which  are  here  large  and  fine ;  and  were  soon  visited 
by  the  Sheikh  and  others  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  who  demeaned 
themselves  kindly  and  courteously.  There  was  a  strong  northwest 
wind,  blowing  directly  from  the  sea,  over  the  great  plain  and 
hills  ;  yet  so  hot  as  to  afford  no  refreshment.  The  thermometer 
at  noon,  sheltered  behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  fig  tree,  the  cool- 
est spot  we  could  find,  stood  at  97*^  F.  and  exposed  to  the  wind, 
though  still  in  the  shade,  it  rose  to  103°.  Indeed  the  heat,  as 
reflected  from  the  whitish  rocks  and  stones  around,  was  almost 
insupportable. 

We  set  off  again  at  2.25,  proceeding  about  N.  7*^  E.  across 
the  Hebron  road  and  the  Wady  in  which  it  lies ;  and  after  pass^ 
ing  another  swell,  came  into  the  head  of  a  broad  cultivated  val- 
ley, Wady  es-Sdr,  mnning  off  in  a  northerly  direction.  On  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right,  and  not  far  from  the  Wady,  lies  the 
site  of  Beit  Ndsib,  with  ruins,  which  wo  reached  at  3  o'clock. 
Here  is  a  ruined  tower  about  sixty  feet  square,  solidly  built ; 
some  of  the  larger  blocks  are  bevelled,  but  the  crevices  are  cob- 
bled with  small  stones.     The  interior  was  dark,  and  seemed  to 

*  Rdand  Palaest.  p.  1046.     See  the  oo-  place;  p.  185  ed.  Par.    Itcland  ib.  p.  1045. 

clesiast.  Notit  ib.  pp.  215,  224,  225.     Le  Another  Tricoroias  is  mentioued  in  the 

Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  C78. — Cedrenus  Noiitia  Dianitat.   as  situated  in  Arabia 

speakfl  of  a  Tricomis  (Tplir»/iit)  in  Pales-  Potnca  in  the  region  of  Areopolis;  p.  220 

tine,  but  seems  not  to  have  meant  this  cd.  Paucirol.  Ucluud  ib.  p.  231. 
iii.  11, 12 
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have  a  solid  arch ;  we  attempted  to  enter,  but  were  driven  back 
hy  myriads  of  fleas.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  massive 
building,  apparently  of  greater  antiquity,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  thirty  broad ;  its  purpose  we  could  not 
divine.  There  were  also  fragments  of  columns.  Ruined  foun- 
dations are  also  seen  further  south  on  another  mound.-^ 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  the  identity  of  this 
place,  with  the  Ncuib  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  the  Nasib  of  Euse- 
oius  and  Jerome.*  Eusebius  sets  it  at  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Eleatheropolis,  and  Jerome  at  seven.  The  latter  seems  to  bo 
oorrect ;  for  its  distance  from  Beit  Jibrin  is  apparently  a  little 
less  than  that  of  Terktimieh,  which  is  reckoned  at  two  and  a 
ludf  hours. 

Thus  far  to-day,  our  journey  had  been  through  the  region  of 
hills,  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain,  gradually  approaqh- 
ing  the  former.  The  way  had  led  along  vaUeys  and  over  hills  ; 
the  Wadys  being  everywhere  filled  with  grain  which  the  peasants 
were  reaping,  or  planted  with  millet ;  while  the  hills  are  mostly 
given  up  to  pasturage.  It  is  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  and  once 
teemed  with  an  abundant  ix)pulation ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  former  sites,  now  in  ruins  or  level  with  the  ground. 
We  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  multitude  of  these  mourn- 
ful tokens  of  ancient  prosperity,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
S resent  state  of  desertion  and  decay. — At  TerkAmieh  and  Beit 
rOsib  we  were  very  near  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountains  ;  but 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  our  road  led  down  the  Wadv  es-Siir 
on  a  northerly  course,  which  again  brou^^ht  us  gradually  away 
from  the  mountains  and  nearer  to  the  plain. 

We  left  Beit  NOsib  at  3(  o'cl()ck  ;  dismissing  our  friend  the 
old  Sheikh  of  Idhna  with  a  *  charity,'  which,  as  we  were  sorry 
to  perceive,  seemed  to  leave  on  his  mind  no  favourable  impres- 
sion as  to  our  cliaritable  propensities.  We  followctl  down  the 
valley,  wliich  is  broad  and  arable,  with  swelling  hills,  on  a  course 
N.  N.  W.  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  N.  N.  E.  At  3.55,  we 
passed  a  well  cnlleil  Bir  el-Kaus  ;  five  minutes  further  was 
another,  Bir  el-Ghaul ;  and  at  4.5,  we  came  to  a  third,  Bir  es- 
Sdr,  giving  name  to  the  Wa<ly.  Op|)osite  the  first  well,  on  the 
right,  are  riiine<l  foundations  upon  a  hill.  The  IhxI  of  the  Wady 
above  these  wells  showeil  signs  of  stagnant  water,  with  mud  and 
patches  of  wihnIs. 

The  name  of  tliin  wril  and  Wmly,  (cs-SAr,)  KhI  us  to  search 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  which  just  here  are  very  nvky,  in  onler  to 

'  From  IWit  Nntih.  IWit  'At.'«li  byre  N.  *  .1«i«h.  ITi,  iX     OiKHna*!.  art.  AW«i&. 

Sr   II     .Mm'h  N.  41     K.     IWit  Vi*  N.  W««  had  •Irt^lj  heanl  nf  Ihia  lAt*  •pvt. 

7S*  E.     Terkuniirh  S.  7    \V.     rtn  llurj  nX  time*;  ttf  •hoxt,  Vf^  IC,  17,  54,  57. 
K  »•  W. 
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discoYer,  whether  any  town  or  fortress  might  have  once  stood 
here,  bearing  perhaps  the  name  of  Beth-zur ;  though  the  chief 
fortress  of  that  name,  one  of  the  strongest  of  Judea,  obviously 
lay  upon  the  mountains  not  far  distant  from  Halhul  and  He- 
bron.^ Our  search  here  was  in  vain ;  we  could  perceive  no  trace 
of  .foundations  either  in  the  valley  or  upon  the  bills  ;  except  the 
ruins  of  a  small  well  built  village  on  an  eminence,  about  twenty 
minutes  distant  in  the  E.  8.  E. 

We  left  the  well  at  4.35  ;  and  kept  on  N.  by  E.  down  the 
valley,  which  now  opens  more  towards  the  right,  and  receives 
several  broad  cultivated  tributaries,  coming  from  near  the  moun- 
tains. After  fifteen  minutes  we  got  sight  of  Beit  Nettif,  the 
end  of  our  day's  journey,  bearing  north.  At  5^  o'clock,  we  camo 
to  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  here  crosses  the  val- 
ley and  intersects  our  path  ;  the  latter  being  the  usual  road  from 
Hebron  to  Bamleh  and  T&fa.  This  Gaza  road  is  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  way,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  in  coming  from 
Jerusalem  ;  the  other  branch  having  passed  on  towards  Askelon 
down  Wady  el-Musdrr.*  At  some  distance  on  the  right,  a 
ruin  was  visible  on  a  hill ;  near  which  this  road  was  said  to 
lead. 

Here,  in  the  broad  valley,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads, 
stands  an  immense  Butm  tree  (Pistacia  Terebinthua)^  the 
largest  we  saw  anywhere  in  Palestine,  spreading  its  boughs  far 
and  wide  like  a  noble  oak.  This  species  is  without  doubt  the 
terebinth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  under  the  shade  of  such  a 
tree,  Abraham  might  well  have  pitched  his  tent  at  Mamre.* 
The  Butm  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  is  often  represented  ;  but  its 
small  feathered  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  and  are 
renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are  small  and  followed  by 
small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from  two  to  five  inches 
long,  resembling  much  the  clusters  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes 
are  just  set.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to  flow  a 
sort  of  transparent  balsam,  constituting  a  very  pure  and  fine 
species  of  turpentine,  with  an  agreeable  odour  like  citron  or  jes- 
samine and  a  mild  taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a  trans- 

»  See    above,    Vol.    L    p.     217,    n.  11.19.    2  Sara.  18,  9.  U.— For  the  iden- 

Ck>mp.   Joseph.  Ant    12.   9.   4,    Reland  tity  of  the  Butm  of  the  Arabs  with  the 

PuIieiBt  p.  658. — ^The  Beth-znr  of  the  cru<  Pistacia  Terebinthus  of  botanists,  see  Cel- 

saders  and  of  the  following  centuries,  was  sii  Hierobot.  I.  pp.  86,  87.    This  is  also 

at  the  fountain  of  St  Phuip  in  Wady  el-  confirmed  to  me  by  the  distinguished  nat- 

Werd ;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  469 ;  also  p.  65,  above,  uralist,  Prof.  Ehrcnbcrg  of  Berlin,  who 

*  See  above,  pp.  15,  20.  himself  observed  it  in  the  east     See  gen- 

•  Heb.  nbx  terebinth,  distinguished  cra"y  IJnn-  Syst  Nat  Edit  10.  Tona.  II. 
c  ^<Lo  1."t  /I  iq  tj  A  x^  T  p.  1290.  Willd.  Spec.  Plant  T.  IV.  H.  p. 
fromVij<oaA:,Is.6,18.  Hos.  4, 18.  In  \j^^  See  also  a  description  and  drawhlg 
the  first  passage  the  Engl,  version  has  <«/  i^  Hayne's  Beschr.  dcr  Arzney-Gewachae 
(linden);    and  In  the  second  elm;  else-  jj^  XIII.  19. 

where  usually  oak,  Qcn.  85,  4.   Judg.  6,  *      ' 
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parent  gam.*  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this 
product  of  the  Butm.  The  tree  is  found  sJso  in  Asia  Mmor 
(many  of  them  near  Smyrna'^,  Oreece,  Italy,  the  south  of 
Fmnce,  Spain,  and  in  the  nortn  of  Africa  ;  and  is  desdribed  as 
not  usually  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet*  It 
often  exceeded  that  size  as  we  saw  it  on  the  nx>untains ;  hut 
hoe  in  the  plains  it  was  yery  much  larger. 

We  kept  on  down  Wady  es-Sdr,  a^  at  5|  o'clock  reached 
the  point  where  it  bends  more  northwest.  We  now  passed  ob- 
liquely over  the  low  hill  which  here  runs  down  betifnsen  it  and 
the  Musflrr;  crossed  (about  a  quarter  before  fire)  the  latter 
Wady,  coming  from  the  east,  with  the  other  branch  of  the  an- 
cient road ;  and  frirther  on  another  smaller  Wadr,  coming  from 
the  northeast  along  under  the  hill  of  Beit  Nettll  These  three 
unite  and  form  Wady  es-SQmt,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  jJain 
already  described' 

We  now  ascended  the  steep  and  high  hill  on  which  Beit 
Nettlf  lies,  and  encamped  again  at  6.25  upon  our  (Ad  spot,  now 
surrounded  b^  threshing-floors  fuD  of  sheaves  of  wheat  Our 
former  acquaintances  received  us  with  a  welcome.  We  found 
the  place  lying  higher  than  we  had  before  supposed ;  the  weather 
having  then  been  hazy  and  foggy.  The  atmosphere  was  now 
clear,  and  we  enjoyed  a  superb  sunset ;  the  great  western  plain 
lighted  up  by  the  mellow  beams,  and  the  sun  itself  lingering  to 
disappear  below  the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.* 

Friday y  June  8th,  The  object  of  our  journey  to-day,  was 
to  be  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  'Ain  Bhems  ;  to  search  for  the  long 
lost  Ekron  ;  and  then  reach  Ramleh.  We  rose  early,  and  were 
not  comfortctl  by  the  prospect  of  a  very  warm  and  oppressive 
day.  The  thermometer  stood  in  our  tent  at  76^  F.  but  rose  to 
83^  in  the  open  air  before  sunrise.  We  had  enmged  over  night 
a  guide  for  'Ain  Shenis  and  'Akir  ;  but  although  we  were  ready 
at  half  past  4  o'clock,  yet  the  guide  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  was  therefore  4.55  when  we  at  length  set  off. 
The  sun  was  rising  gloriously  ;  and  the  numerous  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  village,  wending  their  way  to  their  pastures  among 
the  hills,  presented  an  animating  and  pleasing  view. 

From  Beit  Nettif,  'Ain  Shems  bears  N.  12**  W.  and  our  way 
led  in  that  direction  down  the  hill ;  and  then  wound  along  ami 
across  several  uniall  Wadys  all  running  towards  the  left,  ami 
over  the  low  ri<lpcs  lietweon.  Yarmttk,  Neby  BiUus,  and  Beit 
el-JemAl,  all  niinB,  lay  at  our  left  on  or  among  the  hills.     At 

'  TetvkinthtA  Cjpria,  tea  |4«taci«,  ira    north  eoant  nf  AiHca  tod  aIm   arooad 
^  C*Uo. — Till*  ia  nMiallf  adiiltrnted.  And     Moant  L^hADoo. 
k  mom  wMofn  f<mnd  in  the  shnpA.  *  S««  ahore,  |v  SO. 

*  lUjn#  1.  r.  Kiirf'iitirfir.  in  the  rmir^         *  Vcf  oar  fonDeriri«t  to  B«h  NottU^  we 
9t  hk   travcK  TuuDtl    the    Butia   oa   the     shorv,  pfi.  1&-S0L 
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length  we  came  into  a  broader  Wady,  coming  froni  the  left  and 
running  north,  which  apparently  receiyes  higher  up  the  smaller 
ones  we  had  crossed.  In  this  valley  was  a  lialf  stagnant  muddy 
brook,  and  a  well  called  Btr  en-Nahl,  in  which  the  turbid  water 
was  even  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  Here  at  6.10  we 
stopped  half  an  hour  for  breakfast ;  the  site  of  'Ain  Shems 
being  within  view,  only  fifteen  minutes  distant,  bearing  N. 
30^  E.  We  reached  it  at  length  at  6.55,  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Beit  Nettlf. 

The  name  'Ain  Bhems  implies  a  fountain  ;  but  there  is  now 
here  no  water  of  any  kind,  thus  called.  The  place  to  which  the 
Arabs  give  this  name,  consists  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  Arab 
village  of  moderate  size,  with  a  Wely,  all  evidently  buOt  up 
with  ancient  materials.  But  just  on  the  west  of  this  village, 
upon  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or  mound  between 
the  Stirfir  on  the  north  and  a  smaller  Wady  on  the  south,  are 
the  manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  site.  Here  are  the  vestiges  of 
a  former  extensive  city,  consisting  of  many  foundations  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone.  The  materials  have 
indeed  been  chiefly  swallowed  up,  in  the  probably  repeated  con- 
structions of  the  modem  village ;  but  enough  yet  remain:s  to 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  marked  sites,  wliich  we  had 
anywhere  seen.  On  the  north,  the  great  Wady  es-SOrfir,  itself 
a  plain,  runs  off  first  west  and  then  northwest  into  the  great 
plain  ;  while  on  the  south,  the  smaller  Wady  comes  down  fix)m 
the  southeast,  and  uniting  with  the  one  down  which  we  had  trav- 
elled, they  enter  the  Srtr&r  below  the  ruins.  Beyond  this  latter 
valley,  on  a  high  point  of  the  northern  ridge,  is  seen  a  Wely 
bearing  N.  20°  E.  marking  the  site  of  Silr'ah,  the  ruins  of  which 
lie  just  on  the  other  side  below  the  brow.* 

Both  the  name  and  the  position  of  this  spot,  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  the  ancient  Betli-shcraesh  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  city  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  as  seen  from  the 
road  leading  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis  (Amwas),  at  ten 
Roman  miles  from  the  former  city ;  and  as  tliey  assign  nearly 
the  same  distances  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Zorah,  Zanoah,  and 
Jarmuth,  it  is  obvious  that  Beth-sheniesli  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  places.  And  so  we  had  already  found  it,  surrounded  by 
Z&ntl'a  in  the  east,  Sdr'ah  in  the  N.  N.  E.  and  Yarmilk  in  the 
southwest.  Indeed,  from  the  existence  of  these  names,  and 
their  coincidence  with  the  accounts  of  Eusclnus  and  Jerome,  we 
had  been  able  chiefly  to  trace  out  and  fix  the  site  of  Eleuthero- 
polis at  Beit  Jibrin.*     The  words  Beit  (Beth)  and  'Ain  are  so 

^  Other  bearings  from  *Ain  Shema  were :        *  See  the  details  as  given  above,  pp 
BQt&sheh  N.  46'*  W.    Urn  Jina  S.  82"  W.     20,  68. 
Kheiahiim  S.  50"  W.  Beit  el-Jem&l  S.  8"  W. 
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mrj  common  in  the  Arabic  names  of  PalcBtine,  that  it  can 
eaceite  no  wonder  ahooU  tfa^re  be  an  exchange,  eren  without  any 
obfiooB  ground.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ancient  Beth-ahemeah 
(HeliopoliR)  of  Egypt,  is  known  in  Arabian  writers  as  'Ain 
Bhems ;  although  at  present  the  oame  is  apjdied  specifically, 
only  to  a  well  at  some  distance  from  its  site.* 

Beth-shemesh  lay  on  the  border  of  Jodah^  and  belonged  to 
that  tribe ;  although  it  is  not  enumerated  m  the  list  of  its 
cities,  except  as  haWng  been  assigned  from  it  to  the  priests.* 
In  the  days  of  Samuel,  it  became  celebrated  for  the  return  of 
the  ark  from  the  Philistines,  and  the  trespass  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  same ;  for  which  they  were  smitten  of  the  LonL' 
In  later  times  it  was  the  residence  of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
pnrreyors,  and  became  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Amasiah  king 
of  Judah  by  Jehoash  king  of  Israel ;  it  was  also  conquered  by 
the  Philistines  from  king  Ahaz  with  other  cities  of  the  plain.* 
We  hear  no  more  of  Beth-shemesh  until  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  incorrectly  assign  it  to  the  tribe  of  Beiya- 
min  ;'  and  from  their  age  onward,  it  appears  to  have  remained 
unknown  or  forgotten  until  the  present  day.* 

The  Ir-eliemesh  once  mentioned  on  the  border  of  Dan  and 
Judah,  seems  without  much  question  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Beth-shemesh.'  Of  Eshtaol,  which  also  lay  in  the  vicini- 
ty, wo  could  find  no  trace/ 

•Jer.  48,18.    S<>«  Vol  t.  ^  S5.  Ekitm,  BmLoIi.      Of  eoone  IrHlMmedi 

*  Jmh.  16,  la  21,  in.    1   Chr.  f\  59.  (B«Ui-«beniMii)  and  Ekroa  out  only  h% 

Not  mentiooed  in  the  ralW,  with  KWiUol  liere  mralioned  m  marking  Um  border; 

md  Zorah  And   other   citiof   which   Uy  and  not  mm  orkiadlj  ti^m  of  Daa,  though 

arauHl  it,  Jonh.  15,  83-85.  aAerwardf  tmSgoMdio that  tribo.    Futhor, 

'  1  Sam.  A,  9-20.     Joivph.  AnL  CI.  in  the  Mine  pa— g«,  wm  find  Ir-thsmcah, 

a    Jow^phoR  does  not  elsewhere  mentioa  Shnakbin,  and  Ajalnn  (^^V^K)  ptoeod  to- 

BHh-Aeme«h.  gether;    and   fo   1  Kin«  4,  »   we  hare 

M  K.  4.  9-2  K.  14,  11.  12.     2  Chr.  £»  Shaalbtm,  Beth-eh^^h,  and  Ajaloo 

^^^iZl^}"^ IW^  (V^^)'    The*  coincMencea  eeem  bmmI 

•  B:rHu.i:iieS't::!:Lit;bnt   ^^j nj:^^'I':"t^^.^' 

a»a«ner«><xn.fui^Mt«,howU».lhe  i^^V!l^fj^^ 

bwritin;rfn.m  no  per«n.al  knowledge,  and  Ti^^-^ST^^l^ 

onlj  fnin  tlK^rr ;  r.  10.  p.  1 WJ.     He  pla-  f      ?*.i2  .'Jl  J'^ *  TT^      ^^ 

CM  Gath  f<mr  i;a«ie«  .outh  of  Jnppa  (near  f^  .f       ."^.S?  ^  V^  ^  -waaralaa 

r't;i^'^V;;;ni:r.k:SJ:  ^^tirtih.-^^^ 
?s:;^%rrV.;^^^^  ::::;:rtl:iXTirris.'^^ 

Si:!^^:':!^:;,;^^  ::;rh.'^!£d"'s.::^t^^^ 

^^h   \V^t\-\nJo^vt  10  we  And     "^^  Ein«*««.  H  probacy  aioie  from  the 

neth^me.|.,r.mn.ih.Kkn>n,a»dll3alC     ^^KT^L^JSy'L  "T^''^^^^       ** ' 

UTa^  \  k^^r^^ji^ali^^to  »«  M^  Pal«t.  pp.  IfiM,  656.  If  unrhner 
■«h  and  KkrtMi  are  "V^^J*^^;^^    GeL  Anieigeo  I88e.  Na  245.  pp.  928, 927. 

41^4   we  have  the  Hkiplar^  along -thi     ol^  I^  SlW  •'•^- "' *'• 

ceut*  of  Ihui ;  Ir  •hcincah,  TUaaatfiah.    ^«<»*«-  ^*^  smMmmL 
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We  left  the  site  of  'Ain  Shoms  at  7.10,  and  croeBing  ob- 
liquely the  plain  of  the  Sdrftr  N.  N.  W.  reached  in  ten  minatea 
its  water-bed  near  the  northern  hills.  Here  is  a  well,  about 
fifteen  feet  deep  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  called  not  Blr 
Shems  nor  'Ain  Shems,  as  one  might  expect,  but  Bir  eth- 
Themed.  The  path  now  ascends  gradually  and  obliquely  the  hill 
of  Stir'ah  in  the  same  direction,  which  here  declines  gently 
towards  the  west ;  it  is  the  same  spur  of  the  mountains,  which 
I  have  already  described,  as  running  out  along  the  Stiridr  to  the 
plain.  ^ 

Near  the  top,  at  7}  o'clock,  we  had  on  our  right  the  wide- 
spread ruins  of  R&filt.  Here  we  could  see  the  Bdrdr  running 
off  northwest  and  then  N.  N.  W.  through  the  plain,  a  broad 
low  tract  of  exceedingly  fertUe  land,  skirted  by  low  hills  and 
gentle  swells.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any  ap})ear- 
ance  of  another  like  valley  coming  into  it  fit)m  the  south ;  as 
would  probably  have  been  the  case,  did  Wady  es-Sclmt  actually 
ihus  form  a  junction  with  it,  as  supposed.*  We  now  descended 
into  a  valley  among  hills  ;  where  at  8  o'clock  we  stopped  a  mo- 
ment at  a  small  spring  of  running  water. 

We  very  soon  came  out  into  the  great  plain,  properly  so 
called  ;  although  it  is  here  more  undulating  them  we  had  seen  it 
further  south  towards  Gaza,  and  might  even  be  called  hilly. 
We  still  kept  on  N.  N.  W.  At  some  distance  on  our  right,  a 
long  line  of  rocky  hills,  a  spur  from  the  mountains,  extended 
out  westwards  into  the  plain.  The  country  was  mostly  tilled, 
though  not  fully.  At  half  past  eight,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
village  called  Beit  F£ir ;  and  at  9  o'clock  had  the  large  village 
of  Khulda  on  a  hill  ten  minutes  distant  on  our  right,  apparently 
connected  with  the  spur  just  described.  Fifteen  niinutes  later 
we  came  to  a  large  well  in  a  valley  among  the  swells,  fitted  up 
with  troughs  and  reservoirs,  with  fioeks  waiting  around.  Here 
two  men  were  drawing  water  "  with  the  foot,"  by  means  of  a 
large  reel,  as  already  described,  pulling  the  upper  part  towards 
them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing  with  their  feet  upon  the 
lower  part.'  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes  for  our  animals  to 
drink.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  northeast,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  was  the  large  village  of  Saidon. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.25,  we  soon  left  the  Bamleh  road, 
which  keeps  on  in  the  same  course,  and  turned  more  to  the  left, 
about  N.  W.  by  W.  towards  the  village  of  'Akir.  After  a  few 
minutes,  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  Ramleh.  At  10  o'clock  there 
was  a  spring  in  a  valley  on  our  path  ;  and  ten  minutes  beyond 
it  a  miserable  Uttle  village  on  the  left,  called  el-MansOrah.     We 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  6.  *  See  above,  p.  22 ;  and  Note  II,  end 

•Ibid.  of  Vol.  I. 
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'  BOW  tmTelled  acrosB  a  wide  tract  of  low  flat  land,  the  lerel  bed 
of  a  broad  Wady  coming  from  the  northeast  and  paflsing  on  to 
join  the  SOrfir,  as  it  croeees  the  plain  and  obliquely  approaches 
the  sea.  Before  as,  at  the  distuce  of  an  hour  or  nx>re,  was  a 
short  line  of  hills  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  which 
shut  out  the  region  of  Yebna  from  our  view.  The  SOrftr  passes 
bdiind  these  hUlSy  being  first  joined  on  their  left  by  the  Wadr  in 
which  we  now  were  ;  and  there  takes  the  name  df  Wady  Bdbtn. 
'Aldr  lies  on  the  rise  of  land  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
Wady  we  were  crossing ;  and  as  we  drew  near,  the  path  led 
through  well  tilled  gardens  and  fields  of  the  richest  soQ,  all  upon 
the  low  tract,  covered  with  vegetables  and  fruits  of  great  variety 
and  high  perfection.     We  reached  'Akir  at  11  o'clock. 

Here  we  made  a  mid-da^  halt  of  several  hours,  beneath  some 
trees  fully  exposed  to  the  wmd,  on  the  north  of  the  villa^  Our 
fears  of  a  day  of  oppressive  heat  were  more  than  verified.  There 
was  a  slight  haze  before  the  sun;  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
stnmgly  from  the  northwest  directly  from  the  adjacent  sea  ;  yet 
it  seemed  charged  with  a  glow,  as  if  it  came  from  a  scorched 
desert  The  thermometer  sheltered  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
stood  at  noon  at  105^  F.  and  held  in  the  sun  rose  only  to  108^ 
The  shade  of  the  scattered  olive  trees  was  so  small  and  slight, 
that  jt  availed  us  little  as  a  protection  against  the  sun's  rays. 

'Akir  lies  not  far  from  the  line  of  hills  above  described,  which 
here  bound  the;  plain  on  the  west,  and  behind  which  the  Bdr&r 
passes  on  obliquely  to  the  sea.*  It  is  of  considerable  size  ;  but 
m  the  village  itself  we  could  perceive  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  modem  villages  of  the  plain.  Like  them  it  is  built  of 
unbumt  bricks  or  mud  ;  and  exhibits  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller: 
no  marks  of  antiquity.  We  were  unable  to  fix  the  direction  <n 
Yebna  ;  and  Ramleh  was  hidden  by  the  intervening  swells.* 

There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt,  that  'Akir  answers  to  the 
ancient  Ekron.  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are  the 
I  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  position  too  corresponds 


er  T>1ac«t  txv*  rrom  'Akir  m  fol-  Irbj  And  Mu^ric*  ibid.  Schob  p.  147.    On 

lovi:  Sfir'ah  A.  50^  K.      Kl-Man««lr«h  S.  th^  eMtern  nd«  </  Um  Wadv,  on  a  fouU 

4ft*  R.    KlH>i«hufn  S.  S.1*  R     Tell  ZakftH-  emiiirnr<>,  it  the  tomb  or  Wtlr  of  MMn 

jm&  iH'  K.   Tell  M-Siiftrh  S.  V  W.    KOi-  (Reuben)  th«  too  of  Jaeob.  ftom  which 

rmha.60*W.    Mi'iichU  S.  65*  W.  the  Wadjr  here  Ukee  iu  bum  ;  H  it  bmb. 

*  TeboA  if  ■JtosliNlon  •  mall  eminenet  tkNMd  hj  Meir  td-Dto  (In  1496)  at  hftriog 

OS  the  veal  tide  ci  the  Wadj  RAbtn,  aa  been  formerfjr  a  grmH  place  of  pilgHmaic* 

hov  or  more  diHaal  fron  the  tea  ;  Irbr  Ibr  the  Mohammedam,  and  it  itul  nmmiam 

■ad  MaiiKles  ^  in,  [67.]    Correep.  d'Orf-  eo  in  a  drgrr« ;  Fondgr.  dee  Or.  IL  a.  18S. 

Ml,y.  pf>.  «*I7»,.*I74.     AccordinKtoScholi,  Irbj  and  Man^rte*  ^   189.— For  the  aa 


are  here  the  mint  of  a  former  charvh,  eient  Jabneh,  tee  Reland  Pal  pw  SSI     Lt 

•mrvmrda  a  moek ;  Rfiee  p.  US.      Be-  QoieB  Orient  Cbr.  III.  pw  6S7.    The  cni- 

IWMa  It  and  the  tea  are  the  mint  of  a  Ro-  tadert  b«iH  here  the  fbttreti  IbeUa ;  ••• 

\  bridge  orer  the  waler  of  Wad/  RAbIn,  aboT%  p.  6S,  a.  ft. 
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to  all  we  know  of  Ekron.  That  city  was  the  northemmoBt  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  was  situated  upon 
the  northern  border  of  Judah ;  while  the  other  four  cities  lay  within 
the  territory  of  that  tribe.  ^  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as 
a  village  of  Jews  between  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  Jamnia,  towards 
the  east ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  eastward  of  a  right  line  between 
those  places ;  and  such  is  the  actual  position  of  'Akir  relatiye 
to  EsdM  and  Tebna  at  the  present  day.' 

The  ancient  Ekron  was  at  first  assigned  to  Judah  as  upon 
its  border  ;  but  was  afterwards  apparency  given  to  Dan,  though 
conquered  by  Judah.*  It  afterwards  became  remarkable  in  cpn- 
nection  with  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  wliich 
was  sent'  back  from  Ekron  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch- 
kine  ;  and  these  being  left  to  their  own  course  took  the  "  straight 
way"  to  Beth-shemesh,  the  nearest  point  of  entrance  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah.*  In  coming  therefore  from  'Ain  Sbems  to 
'Akir  we  might  almost  be  said  to  have  followed  the  track  of  the 
cart,  on  which  the  ark  was  thus  sent  back.  After  David's  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  in  Wady  es-SOmt,  the  Philistines  were  pur- 
su^  to  Ekron ;  and  at  a  later  day  the  prophets  utter  denuncia- 
tions against  it  along  with  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines.* 
But  from  that  time  onward,  except  the  slight  notice  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  above  cited,  no  ftirther  mention  of  Ekron  appears 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades.  This  great  plain  and  the  cities 
of  the  adjacent  coast,  were  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  exploits 
of  the  warriors  of  the  cross ;  and  in  the  writings  of  that  age 
the  name  of  Accaron  (Ekron)  is  spoken  of,  as  still  extant  in  the 
region  where  we  now  find  'Akir.* 

Since  that  time  until  the  present  day,  Ekron  has  again  been 
utterly  overlooked  by  all  Frank  travellers  ;  although  several 
must  have  passed  very  near  to  it  on  their  way  between  Esdtld  and 
Ramleh.^  Yet  the  jOhristians  of  Iwth  Gaza  and  Ramleh  have 
the  tradition,  that  'Akir  is  the  ancient  Ekron  ;  and  the  Muslim 
Sheikh  of  the  village  itself,  told  us  of  his  own  accord  that  such 
was  the  belief  among  the  inhabitants.  The  absence  of  all  re 
mains  of  antiquity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance, 

>  JoAh.  13,  S.     15,  IL  47.  mus;"  Fulch.  Carnot  23,  in  GtsL  Dei  p. 

*  Onomftst.  art  Aeearon.  404.     Brocardtu  alio  sajt  the  name  waa 

*  Joah.  15,11.  45.  19,43.  Jndg.  1,  still  exUnt  at  a  place  four  leagues  weet  of 
18.    JoaeiOi.  Ant  5.  1.  22.   ib.  5.  2.  4.  Beth-shemosh ;  c.  10.  p.  18C.     Marin.  Sa> 

«  1  Sam.  5,  10.     6, 1-18.  nut  p.  165.    R.  Parchi  also  mentions  Ek- 

*  1  Sam.  17,  52.— -Jer.  25,  20.  Am.  1,  ron  as  eust  of  Jabneh;  see  Zonx  in  AsLei'f 
8.     Zeph.   2,  4.     Zech.  9,  5.  7.     Comp.     Beuj.  of  Tud.  IL  p.  441. 

above,  p  66  and  n.  4.  'So  Von  Troilo  in  A.  D.  1666,  p.  849. 

*  King  Baldwin  marcbed  in  A.  D.  1100  Volney,  Voyage  11.  p.  310.  Richardson  in 
from  Jerusalem  to  Askelon,  through  Azo-  1818,  Travels  11.  p.  207.  Irby  and  Man- 
ias (Esd&d),  ^  inter  qnam  et  Jamniam  gles  in  the  same  year  passed  more  to  Um 
qu»  super  mare  sita  est,  Accaron  dimisi*  left,  by  Yobua;  Travels  p.  182.  [56,  57.] 
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fhai  probably  the  ancient  town,  like  the  modem  villages  of  the 

eUDy  and  like  much  of  the  present  Gasa,  was  built  only  of  un- 
mi  bricks.  Esdiid,  as  to  the  identity  of  which  with  Ashdod. 
no  one  doubts,  has  in  like  manner  no  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and 
ancient  Gath,  for  ausht  we  know,  is  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.*  The  same  Sheikh,  however,  an  intelligent  man,  informed 
us,  that  here  at  'Akir,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields,  they  often  dis* 
eover  cistems,  the  stones  of  hand-mills,  and  other  relics  of  thct 
fcrmor  place. 

The  great  plain,  in  the  region  where  we  had  now  crossed  it, 
like  the  same  m  the  direction  of  Gaza,  is  entirely  given  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  the  cr0}>8 
were  very  fine.  Many  fields  of  millet  were  also  interspersed, 
with  their  beautiful  green  ;  and  we  noticed  also  sesame  in  many 
places.  The  peasants  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat-har- 
vest, or  rather  were  near  its  close  ;  the  reapers  were  yet  busy  in 
the  fields,  followed  as  usual  by  female  j^leaners  almost  as  numer- 
ous. We  saw  also  many  women  reapmg.  In  some  places  the 
poorer  ^asants,  for  want  of  neat  cattle,  were  treading  out  their 
grain  with  donkeys  ;  and  we  often  saw  the  women  beating  out 
with  a  stick  the  handfuls  they  had  gleaned.*  In  one  instance  a 
poor  woman  was  pounding  out  her  gleanings  with  a  stone. 

We  left  'Akir  at  2.50  for  Ramleh,  on  a  course  about  N.  E.^ 
N.  Between  these  places,  the  plain  is  less  fertile,  and  is  com- 
paratively little  cultivated.  Tlie  approach  to  Bamleh  is  over  a 
tract  of  heavy  sand,  which  continues  even  among  the  olive 
groves  and  ganlens  lying  around  the  town  upon  tliis  side.  We 
reached  llauileh  at  twenty  minutes  before  5  o'clock. 

With  8ome  difficulty  we  found  our  way  to  the  house  of 
'Abiid  Murkus  (Marcus)  the  American  consular  agent,  an 
upright  wcfilthy  Arab  of  the  Greek  church,  whose  acquaintance 
we  had  ulroa<ly  made  at  Jemsalem.  lie  and  his  eldest  son  were 
absent  at  Yufu  ;  but  we  were  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  family.  The  second  son,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  did  the  honours  of  the  house  ;  and  conducted  us  to  an 
"  upjier  room,"  a  larj^e  airy  hall,  forming  a  sort  of  third  story 
upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  house.  As  we  entered,  the  mistress  of 
the  family  came  out  of  her  a|)artment  and  welcomed  us  ;  but 
we  saw  no  more  of  licr  aftcrwanls.  In  our  large  room,  we  had 
opportunity  to  arrange  our  toilette  a  little,  for  the  first  time, 
after  three  wi^*ks  of  dwclliiiff  in  a  tent  and  travelling  mostly  in 
deserts.  Sliorliet  was  bnHight,  which  in  this  instance  was  lemon- 
ade ;  and  then  c(»flee.  Our  youthful  host  now  proposed,  in  the 
genuine  style  of  ancient  oriental   hospitality,  that  a   servant 

'  8m   whorm,  p.   8a»   B.   1.     Ibid.  pp.        •  8m  abov*.  ^  46.    RaUi  S,  17. 
SSk  67. 
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ahonld  wash  our  feet.  This  took  me  by  surprise  ;  for  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  custom  still  existed  here.  Nor  does  it,  indeed, 
towards  foreigners ;  though  it  is  quite  common  among  the  natives. 
We  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
freshment and  of  the  scriptural  illustration.  .  A  female  Nubian 
slave  accordingly  brought  water,  which  she  poured  upon  our  feet 
over  a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned  copper ;  kneeling  before  us, 
and  rubbing  our  feet  with  her  hands,  and  wiping  them  with  a 
napkin.  It  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  minor  incidents  of 
our  whole  journey.' 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  we  had  time  to  walk  out  and 
take  a  view  of  the  town  ;  and  also  to  ascend  the  lofty  tower 
which  is  seen  far  and  wide,  as  the  traveller  approaches  Bamleh. 
Our  host  accompanied  us,  and  also  a  younger  brother,  a  lad  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  town  lies  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  a  broad  low  swell  in  tne  sandy  though  fertile  plain ;  and 
the  streets  have  therefore  a  slight  declivity  towards  the  east. 
Like  Qaza  and  YA&,  it  is  surrounded  by  olive  groves,  and  gar- 
dens of  v^tables  and  delicious  fruits ;  the  latter  enclosed  by 
impenetrable  hedges  of  prickly  pear.  Occasional  palm  trees  are 
also  seen,  as  well  as  the^hardb  and  the  cnrcamore.  The  streets 
are  few  ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  many  of  them  large  and  well- 
built.  There  are  several  mosks,  one  or  more  of  which  are  said 
to  have  once  been  churches  ;  and  there  is  here  one  of  the  largest 
Latin  convents  in  Palestine,  which  however  we  did  not  visit.' 
The  vaulted  cistems  on  the  north  of  the  town,*  we  also  did  not 
see.'  The  place  is  supposed  to  contain  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  of  whom  nearly  one  third  part  are  Christians,  chiefly 
of  the  Greek  rite,  and  a  few  Armenians.  The  great  caravan 
road  between  Egypt  and  Damascus  passes  through  Bamleh. 

The  chief  object  of  our  attention  was  the  tower  above  men- 
tioned, which  is  situated  some  ten  minutes  west  of  the  town,  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  swell  of  land.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  which  has  much 

>  Gen,  18,  4  <*  Lot  a  little  water,  I  pray  tovic  p.  142.  B.  de  Salignaco  found  it  de- 

ypu,  be  bronght,   and  wash  your  feet.**  serted  in  1522;  and  also  Sandys  in  1610; 

19,  2.    Luke  7,  44.     Comp.   1  Sam.  25,  de  Salign.  Tom.  VL  c.  8.  Sandys  p.  118. 

41.    John  18,  6.  So  late  as  1697,  Morison  describes  it  as 

*  Most  Frajik  travellers  stop  at  this  con-  *'  un  hospice  passablement  bien  bati   et 

vent     As  such,   it  is  not  older  than  the  conmiode ; "  p.  548.     According  to  Korte, 

18th  century.     Before  that  time  there  was  the  present  building  was  erected  not  long 

here  only  a  hotpitium  or  Kh^  for  pilgrims,  before  his  day,  1.  e.  in  the  early  part  of  the 

purchased  or  Duilt  by  Philip  the  Qood,  18th  century;   Reise  pp.  47,  48.     Comp. 

duke  of  Burgundy  after  A.  D.  1420,  and  Von  Egmond  u.  lleyman  I.  p.  810. — The 

served  by  the  monks  of  the  Latin  convent  monks  make  their  convent  occupy  the  site 

at  Jerusalem ;  though  it  was  often  left  im-  of  the  house  of  Nicodemus.    Quaresmius  L 

tenanted.     So  Gumpeuberg,  Tucher,  Brcy-  c.  etc.  etc. 

denbach,  and  Fabri,  Roissb.  pp.  442,  657,        *  Pocock^  11.  i.  p.  4.  Prokesch  p.  88. 
104,  240.    Quorosmius  U.  pp.  7,  8.     Co- 
m.  26,  27 
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the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  sj^lendid  Khftn  ;  indeed 
the  arches  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  are  still  standing. 
Under  the  middle  of  the  area^  or  perhaps  nearer  the  southern 
ride,  are  extensive  subterranean  yaultSy  resting  on  arches  of  solid 
masonry,  and  lighted  from  above.  These  are  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  perfectly  dry  and  clean ;  and  have  very  much  the 
aspect  of  storehouses  or  maneines  for  the  deposit  of  the  mer- 
chandise, which  might  once  have  passed  through  the  KhAn. 

The  tower  is  towards  the  northwest  part  of  the  enclosure  ; 
and  is  at  present  wholly  isolated,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
original  construction.  It  is  of  Saracenic  architecture,  sauare, 
and  built  of  well  hewn  stone  ;  its  windows  are  of  various  forms, 
but  all  with  pointed  arches.  The  comers  of  the  tower  are  support- 
ed by  tall  slender  buttresses  ;  while  the  rides  taper  upwards  by 
several  stories  to  the  top.  The  exterior  reminded  me  not  a  little 
of  the  ancient  Bed  tower  in  Halle ;  though  this  of  Bamldi  is 
more  slender  and  graceful,  and  also  more  ornamented.  It  is 
built  of  solid  mason-work,  except  a  narrow  staircase  within, 
winding  up  to  the  external  gallery.  This  latter  is  also  of  stone, 
and  is  carried  quite  around  the  tower  a  few  feet  below  the  top. 
We  judged  the  altitude  of  the  whole  tower  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.' 

From  the  top  of  this  tower  there  is  a  wide  view  on  every  ride, 

F resenting  a  prosi)ect  rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and  beauty, 
could  liken  it  to  nothing  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine  by 
Heidelberg  ;  or  better  still,  to  the  vast  plains  of  Lombardy,  as 
seen  from  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  elsewhere.  In  the  east, 
the  frowning  mountains  of  Judah  rose  abruptly  from  the  tract 
of  hills  at  their  foot ;  while  on  the  west,  in  fine  contrast,  the 
glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  associated  our  thoughts 
with  Euroiie  and  distant  friends.  Towards  the  north  and  south, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  beautiful  plain  was  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  at  our  feet,  variegated  with  tracts  of  brown  from 
which  tlie  crops  had  just  been  taken,  and  with  fields  still  rich 
with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  com,  or  green  with  the  springing 
millet.  Immediately  below  us,  the  eye  rested  on  the  immense 
olive  groves  of  Bamlch  and  Lydda,  and  the  pictureeaue  towers  and 
minarets  and  domes  of  these  large  villages.  In  the  plain  itself 
were*  not  many  villages  ;  but  the  tract  of  hills  and  the  mountain 
side  beyond,  esnecicJly  in  the  northeast,  appeared  as  if  studded 
with  them  ;  and  as  now  seen  in  the  reflected  beams  of  the  setting 
sun,  they  seemed  like  white  villas  and  hamlets  among  the  dark 

'  rroke«ch  mj%  there  are  128  itm  of     to  each  itq)  camiot  ho  relM  on  m  met 
nitio  lorhot  each ;  which  together  with  tho     Reiw,  p  89.     Schob  g<««t  tho  Bwnhtr  of 
haaemetit  and  Uie  part  ahoro  the  fpUlory,     ftetM  at  12A;  Rolfo  p.  14S.     Vott  I-jrmoad 
wouM  not  rliflfrr  materiall/  from  o«tr  eMi-     and  lIcTman  at  ISS  ;  Rabin  I.  pw  SIB. 
malU,     Bot  tho  tpcdficatiuo  of  nine  iochea 
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hillB ;  presentiiig  an  appearance  cf  thriftinefla  and  beauty,  which 
certainly  would  not  stand  a  closer  examination. 

We  here  obtained  a  large  number  of  bemugs,  and  might 
have  taken  many  mora.  Our  young  host  wiui  well  acquainted 
with  the  region  around  ;  but  1^  was  now  bo  taken  up  with  ex- 
amining distant  objects  throndb  our  telescopes,  that  he  did  not 
always  stop  to  look  at  a  place  before  he  told  its  name.  For  this 
reason,  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  scHne  of  the 
names  of  places  which  we  wrote  down,  especially  of  the  minor 
and  remoter  ones  ;  ihou^  in  general  thej  are  correct.  We 
wished  much  to  £bd  the  direction  of  Y^ ;  which  lies  three 
hours  distant,  somewhere  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  But  we  were 
not  able  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  respecting  it ;  as  nothing  was 
here  risible  to  mark  its  site.  Through  one  of  the  gaps,  between 
the  peaks  of  the  eastern  mountains,  we  could  distingnish  what 
we  held  to  be  the  high  point  and  mosk  of  Keby  Samwfl,  with 
which  we  were  already  well  acquainted ;  and  in  the  south 
several  known  places  were  visible,  serving  to  connect  our  former 
routes  with  Bamleh.^ 

Of  the  places  recorded  in  the  note,  Beit  Dejan  and  el- 
Mejdel  are  at  least  ancient  names  ;'  and  Beit  Neb&Jk  is  perhaps 
a  scriptural  one.'  Besides  these,  Jimzu  and  Yfilo  are  ukewise 
ancient ;  and  we  saw  them  more  folly  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Kub&b,  or  as  it  is  likewise  called,  Beit  Kub&b,  and  also  L&trdn,^ 
are  on  the  direct  road  to  the  latter  city  ;  the  former  on  one  of 
the  first  hills  two  hours  firom  Bamleh  ;  and  the  latter  an  hour 
beyond  at  the  foot  of  Wady  'Aly,  through  which  the  road  as- 
cends, though  still  an  hour  from  the  ^'  Gate  of  the  valley,''  as  it 
is  called.  'Amw&s,  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  we  could 
not  make  out ;  it  was  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  north  of 
L&tron  towards  Y&k).» 

We  lingered  upon  the  tower  until  near  sunset,  enjoying  the 

'  Tbe  foQowing  are  the  bearingt  from  Jndah  further  aoath.  Josh.  15,  41 ;  and  aa- 

•  the  tower  of  Ramleh,  beginning  in  tbe  N.  other  in  the  tribe  of  Aaher,  Joth.  19,  27. 

W.  and  proceeding  towaru  the  right :  Beit  Eusebius  and  Jerome  howeyer  phbce  a  Uiga 

DeJan  1^  hoar  distant  N.  6*  W.     S&firiyeh  TilUge  called  Caphar  Dagon  (Arabic  Kefr 

N.  11*  E.    el-Mejdel  N.  86*  E.    el-Ma-  Dejan)  in  the  region  between  Diotpolia  and 

seirfah  N.  40*  E.     KOleh  N.  46*  E.     Deis  Jamnia;  of  which  perhaps  this  name  and 

Tareif  N.  58*  E.     Lndd  N.  5V  E.     Beit  place   are   the    remains.      Onomast.  art. 

Neb&la  N.  64*  E.     Deir  Abo  Mesh'al  N.  Beth  Doaon.— The  form  el-Mejdel  is  the 

68*  E.     Nalhk  N.  76*  E.     Budras  N.  80*  Heb.  Migdol,  Greek  Magdaht;  bat  Scrip- 

E.     Dflnijil  E.     Bis  Kerker  S.  86*  E.  tare  mentions  no  place  of  that  name  ia 

Jimza  Sw  82*  E.     Neb/  Samwil  S.  66*  E.  these  parts. 

'AnAbeh  &  65*  E.     Tftk>  S.  55*  £.    el-        *  Is  this  perhaps  the  NebaUat  of  Neh. 

Kabib  S.  54*  £.  Ldtrto  S.  46*  E.  Khei-  11, 81,  mentioiied  along  with  Lod  or  Lydda? 
ih&m  S.  15*  E.     Tell  Zakarija  S.  9*  E.  «  For  Latron  see  in  YoL  lU.  Sect.  UI, 

*  The  form  Beit  Dejan  is  obTioasly  the  onder  April  27th,  1852. 
Hebrew  Beth-Dagon ;  but  no  place  of  that        *  For  *Amwts,  see  the  reference  in  the 

name  occurs  in  Scripture  in  this  region,  preceding  note. 
There  was  a  Beth-Dagon  in  the  plain  of 
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•amning  beauty,  in  which  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the 
plain  of  Sharon  revealed  themaclTes  before  us.  Returning  to 
the  house  of  our  friends,  we  found  their  hospitality  meantime 
had  not  been  dormant ;  a  dinner  of  many  dishes  was  awaiting 
us,  the  most  abundant  indeed  which  we  anywhere  met  with  in 
Palestine.  'Ahttd  Murkus  himself  returned  about  9  o'clock ; 
bringing  word  that  the  ]>laffue  had  now  disanpeared  in  Tifa, 
and  that  the  town  (which  like  Jerusalem  had  been  long  shut 
up)  was  to  be  open  on  Sunday.'  Several  neighbours  came  in  to 
leani  the  news  ;  and  carpets  and  mats  were  spread  ibr  the  com- 
pany in  the  open  air  on  the  flat  roo^  adjacent  to  the  room  we 
occupied.  Here  we  revelled  in  the  delightful  coolness  of  the 
evemng,  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day. 

T)^  household  establishment  of  our  host  was  large,  and  very 
respectable  in  its  appointments.  Of  the  many  females  it  con- 
tained, we  saw  none  except  the  mother  of  the  family,  who 
welcomed  us  at  our  entmnce,  and  the  Nubian  slave  who  washed 
oar  feet.  Indeed,  although  Christians,  the  customs  of  oriental 
life  seemed  to  prevail  here  in  some  force,  and  the  females  were 
sedulously  kept  out  of  view.  Whenever  we  passed  down  stairs 
from  our  upper  room,  word  was  given  below,  m  order  that  they 
miffht  get  out  of  the  way.  The  eldest  son  was  married,  and  his 
wife  liral  as  a  daughter  in  the  fiunil^.  This  indeed  is  die  usual 
custom,  the  remains  of  ancient  patriarchal  usa^^ ;  and  it  is  not 
unfiequent,  that  parents  thus  see  several  children  and  many 
grandchildren  clustering  around  them,  and  their  household  in- 
creasing so  as  to  include  what,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
form  six  or  eight  families.  For  this  reason,  any  estimate  of  the 
population  of  a  place  in  Palestine  from  the  number  of  house- 
DOkLs,  must  rest  upon  no  solid  foundation. 

It  was  near  1 1  o'clock  before  the  company  separated,  so  that 
we  could  lay  ourselves  down  to  rest ;  although  we  were  exces- 
sively fatigued  from  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  During 
the  evening,  we  sent  off  Komeh  and  one  Muk&ry  with  the  tent 
and  luggage  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  direct  road  over  Kur^et  el- 
'Enab ;  in  order  that  the  tent  might  be  ready  to  receive  Mr 
Lanneau  and  our  companion,  whose  quarantine  would  expire  in 
the  morning.  We  ourselves  concluded  to  take  the  great  ancient 
road  over  Lydda  and  Beth-horon  ;  intending  also  to  set  off  very 
early,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  another  sultry  day.  Our  ser- 
vants, as  bt*ing  Muhamraedans,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
house,  except  at  our  express  call ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficul- 

■  W«  Irimcd  Dnthtng  raorv  of  YAlk,  #«•     Offf«lu»  Gr««k  Cfttholict»  ArBMniAa«»  mm! 
Mpl  whftt  hat  nOrn  br4*o  told.     Th«  pop-     ft  fow  Luinib      TIm  mean  mgtrmphkal 


slatkm,  M  we  heard  fmni  mrml  qwuWs  pniitk»  of  YAfa  m  l..al.  S2'  09  Oi; '  N. 

b  Mtini«t4N|  At  fibmit  71HI1)  aimU;  of  whom  I/)af(.  Al*  44  24'  K  frnm  Grecowkh.   See 

BtaH/  nm  hair  ore    I  'hri•tiMl^  Inclndinc  Berghaw*  MMSoir  pi.  Vk, 
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ty,  that  we  obtained  permissioii  for  Ibrahim  to  sleep  before  our 
door,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  in  the  morning. 

We  would  gladly  ouraelyes  have  slept  upon  the  roof  beneath 
the  open  sky^  in  preference  to  the  close  air  of  any  room ;  but 
this  privileged  spot  was  already  in  the  possession  of  others. 
Beds  were  spread  for  us  in  our  upper  room,  consisting  of  thick 
quilts  underneath,  and  another  qmlt  of  sUk  in  which  to  wrap 
ourselves.  But  the  night  beneath  a  roof  was  hot ;  and  the  house 
like  all  others  in  Palestine  not  £ree  from  fleas ;  so  that  I  did 
nothing  but  toss  about  in  feverish  half  slumber  all  night.  Here 
my  companion's  long  experience  in  similar  oriental  annoyances, 
gave  him  the  advantage  ;  and  his  rest  was  more  tranquil  than 
mine.  I  several  times  rose  and  looked  out  through  the  lattices, 
as  the  bright  moonlight  fell  upon  the  group  of  keepers  on  the 
roof,  and  envied  their  lot. 


Let  us  now  look  out  for  a  moment  at  the  historical  questions 
connected  with  er-Bamleh. 

The  name  er-Bamleh'  signifies  ^^  the  Sand  ; "  and  the  place 
is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  by  the  monk  Bernard,  about 
A.  D.  870.'  Adamnanus,  about  A.  D.  697,  makes  no  allusion 
to  it ;  although  he  speaks  of  the  memorials  of  St.  Qeorge  at 
Lydda.*  All  this  tallies  well  with  the  account  of  Abuueda, 
drawn  from  earlier  Arabian  writers,  that  Bamleh  is  not  an  an- 
cient city,  but  was  founded  by  Suleimdn,  son  of  the  Khalif  'Abd 
el-Melek,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Ludd.  A  palace  of  'Abd  el-Melek  had  already  occu- 
pied the  spot.*  Wifiiam  of  Tyre  and  Marinus  Sanutus  give 
the  same  testimony.'  The  place  soon  became  flourishing,  and  is 
celebrated  by  Arabian  writers.'  Edrlsi  about  A.  D.  1150,  calls 
Bamleh  and  Jerusalem  the  two  principal  cities  of  Palestine ; 
and  describes  the  former  as  pleasant  and  well  peopled,  with 
markets  and  commerce  and  revenue.'  Before  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  waU  with  a  castle  and  twelve 

^  We  adopt  the  form  er-Ramleh  as  being  la  civitas — quam  post  tempora  sedoctoris 
already  common.  Written  strictly  accord-  Mahumeth,  ejussuccessoresArabumprinci- 
ing  to  our  svstem  of  orthography,  it  would  pes,  vcteres  traduut  historian,  fundosso.** 
be  er-RUmleh.  Marin.  Sanut.  p.  152,    "  Hano  civitutem 

'  Bemardus  de  Loc  Sanct  10,  **  Dein-  oxiificaverunt  Arabos  prope  Lyddam,  quum 

de  venerant  Alorixa  (el-'Adsh) ;  de  Ala-  pcregrini  priiuo  Iveruut  ad  partes  iUas  post 

rixa  in  Ramula,  juxta  quam  est  mona«te-  tempora  Mahumoti." 

rium  beati  Geoigii  Martyris."  *  Some  place  here  the  tomb  of  Lokmaii 

*  Adamnanus  3.  4.  p. 621.  ed.  MabiUon.  Uie  Wise;   see  d'llerbelot  Biblioth.    On- 

*  Abulfedsa  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K6hler  p.  79.  ent  art  Ratnla/t. 

'Abd  el-Melek  and  his  two  sons  el-Welid  '  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  p.  339.    AbuUeda 

and  Suleimdn,  held  the  throne  from  A.  D.  L  o.    Mojr  od-Diu  in  Fundgr.  dos  Orients 

705  to  720.  II.  p.  135. 

*  WiU.  Tyr.  10.  17,  "Est  autemRamu- 
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gates  ;  and  with  each  of  the  four  principal  gates,  towards  YAfa, 
Adcelon,  Jerusalem,  and  N&bulus,  there  were  connected  markets 
and  a  mosk.' 

The  crusaders  in  A.  D.  1099,  on  their  march  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusidem,  having  celebrated  the  day  of  Pentecost  at  CsMareaj 
directed  their  course  to  Lydda,  where  they  found  the  splendid 
tomb  and  church  of  St.  George.  Count  Robert  of  FUndera, 
with  five  hundred  knights,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the 
neighbouring  Bamleh ;  and  found  the  gates  open  and  the  city 
deserted  of  inhabitants.  The  host  of  crusaders  followed,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  in  Bamleh  for  three  davs,  recruiting 
themselves  with  the  abundance  of  provisions,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  left  behind  in  their  flight.  Here  tney  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival to  St.  Qeorge,  who  had  already  aided  them  in  the  battle 
near  Antioch ;  and  with  due  formality  installed  him  as  their 

Sfttron  saint.  His  tomb  at  L^dda  was  made  ^e  seat  of  the 
rat  Latin  bishopric  in  Palestmo ;  and  Robert,  a  priest  fixxm 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  was  on  the  spot  appointed  bishop,  and 
received  tithes  from  the  pilgrims.  The  new  see  was  endowed 
with  the  cities  of  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
them.  On  the  fourth  day  the  army  proceeded  towards  Jeru«dem.* 
From  its  position  between  JeniiBalem  and  the  coast,  Ramleh 
formed  an  important  post  for  the  crusadera  ;  and  continued  gen- 
erally in  their  hands  while  they  held  possession  of  the  Holv  City, 
and  long  afterwards.  About  A.  D.  1177  the  place  was  burned 
by  the  renegade  Ivelin.'  In  A.  D.  1178  Baladin  was  totally 
defeated  in  the  vicinity  by  the  Christians  under  king  Baldwin 
lY ;  but  in  1187,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Hattln,  the  whole 

Elain,  with  Y&fa,  Askelon,  and  also  Jerusalem,  fell  into  his 
ands.^  On  the  approach  of  Richard  of  England  in  A.  D.  1191, 
Baladin  caused  the  fortifications  of  Askelon  to  be  dismantled ; 
and  the  fortress  of  Ramleh  and  the  church  of  Lydda,  as  well  as 
other  castles  in  the  plain,  to  be  razed.'  In  the  truce  made  be- 
tween Richard  and  Saladin  in  the  following  year,  it  was  stipu- 


'  M^ed.I>In  L  c. jp.  18S.  WtDebr.  abOMmb.  bL.AIlat  Sjnmikte, 

*  Sm  in  tbe  Ge<te  Dei:  Robe  MotMck  ^  Col.  Acr.  IGAS.  d.  14ft.  Aete  SMctor.  Apr. 

78.     Bakine.  jl  180.  lUinond  d*  Ac.  pc  Ton.  III.  pc  141     8cbw«i|K«  fai  RtiMb. 

178.      Fulch.  Cftni.   p.  806.     WilL  Tyr.  IL  p.  118.     Coop.  RekDdTftlMt.  p.  9Sa 

7.  23.     Aim  Wilkra  Geteb.  a«r  Kr.  I.  p.  *  Will  Trr.  21.  21. 

268.— Tb«  booage  paid  to  St  QMrge  bj  «  Will   Tjr.   21.    28»   24.       Bob^da. 

tbo  cramdtrs  prub«bljr  M  to  bif  grwtor  Vit  SabuL  p.  46.  Abolfed.  AbwU.  A.  H. 

rroown  In  Europe,  where  he  w««  adopted  678.     Wilkeo  L  o.  IIL  IL  n.    186.~Bo- 

M  the  petroa  aelnt  of  En^Mid  and  WTeral  bemld.  L  e.  pw  72.    AbvlM.  L  a  A.  U. 

ocb^  ooaotrieiL      In  cooaeqaenoe  of  the  688. 

TlHnity  of  Kemkb  and  Ljdde,  the  two  *  Bobnedd.  p.  202.      Abotfed.  Abb.  A. 

have  been  •omrtiraee  confoonded ;  nod  the  U.  687.  Reinniid  ExtrnHi  p.  881.     U^ 

cburrh  nod  etorr  of  St  George  pbeed  nl  ed-Din  In   Fnndgr.  des  Or.   IL   pw  186L 

the  furmer ;  eo  TbocMi  de  Loe.  Snaci.  29.  QnofV.  MniMif  p.  862L     WIOmb  Qmtk. 

ABanColBoeoniBAleJUndeUb.XL^828L  dw  Kivua.  lY.  p.  426. 
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latedy  that  the  plain  and  coast  from  Tyre  to  Yfifii,  inclnding  the 
half  of  Bamleh  and  Lydda,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.'  In  A.  D.  1204  Bamleh  was  wholly  given  up  to 
them,  and  appears  to  have  continued  chiefly  in  weir  posses- 
sion until  A.  D.  1266,  when  it  was  finally  taken  from  them  by 
the  Sultan  Bibars.*  In  the  subsequent  centuries,  it  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  resting  place  of  pilgrims  and  travellers,  on 
their  way  between  Yftfa  and  Jerusalenu'  About  1547  Belon 
found  it  almost  deserted  ;  scarcely  twelve  houses  being  inhabited, 
and  the  fields  mostly  untilled.* 

With  the  histoiy  of  Muhammedan  Bamleh,  the  tower  above 
described  on  the  west  of  the  town,  stands  in  close  connection. 
This  structure  has  long  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  travellers  ; 
who  have  mostly  been  content  to  follow,  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  an  indefinite  monastic  tradition.  In  all  Frank 
writers,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  no 
allusion  to  th^spoi.  At  that  time,  about  A.  D.  1555,  Bonifa- 
cius  of  Bagusa  speaks  of  it  as  the  sito  of  a  former  Christian 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  ; 
this  is  repeated  by  Zuallart  and  Cotovicus,  cited  with  approba- 
tion by  Quaresmius,  and  followed  by  most  other  travellers."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  begin  to  find  it 
r^arded  as  one  of  Helena's  churches.'  In  the  present  century, 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  refer  these  ruins  to  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  as  having  been  a  convent  and  church  erected  by  the 
knights  Templars,  and  dedicated  to  the  Forty  Martyrs.^  The 
tower  in  question  has  usually  been  held  to  have  belonged,  as  a 
belfiy,  to  the  ancient  church.' 


>  Bohaedd.  pp.  258, 259.  Rdnaad.  Ex- 
traiU  p.  856.  Gao/V.  Vioiniif  p.  422. 
Abulfed.  Aniial.  A.  H.  588.  Wilken  IV.  p. 
569. 

*  AbulfedaB  Ann.  A.  H.  601.  Reinand 
ExtraiU  p.  498.     Wilken  VH.  p.  493. 

*  See  for  the  hocpittum  and  oonvent,  p. 
280,  n.  2,  aboTe. 

.  *  OUermt  p.  14a  Panlns  SamxnL  L 
p.  256. 

*  Bouifl  de  perenn.  Colto  Terns  Sanct. 
lib.  IL  Qnaresmius  IL  p.  7,  &  Zuallart 
pw  112.  Cotovicus  p.  141.  So  Moncony* 
L  p.  299.  Donbdan  p.  48a  Pococke  11. 
i  p.  4.  Chateanbriand  L  p.  419.  Par. 
1837,  etc  eta 

.  '  This  is  probably  a  mere  bypothesis  of 
the  monks ;  I  find  it  first  mentioned  by 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  L  p.  81 1 ;  and 
then  again  only  yexy  recently  by  SaU- 
bacher  in  1838 ;  H.  p.  24.  Prokesch  in- 
deed  speaks  of  a  church  of  Helena  in 
Romleh,  but  seems  to  mean  some  other 
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buflding ;  p.  89.   Scholz  ascribes  only  cis- 
terns to  Helena;  p.  148. 

*  Tliis  report,  current  apparently  among 
the  monks,  seems  to  be  first  mentioned  in 
Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  1815,  Tom. 
IL  p.  282.  Scholx  gives  the  same  account 
quite  circumstantiidly,  p.  148 ;  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Prokesch,  p.  39 ;  Af  ouro,  L  p. 
94  ;  Salzbacber,  II.  p.  24.  The  hitter  tra- 
veller has  the  merit  of  uniting  the  two 
conjectural  traditions ;  making  Helena  first 
build  tlie  church,  and  the  Templars  repair 
it. — According  to  Michaud,  tlie  remains 
of  several  tombs  of  Christian  kniglits  aro 
found  here ;  but  I  cannot  Icam  diat  this 
account  rests  on  any  better  authority  than 
Surius  in  1645,  who  affirms  the  same  thing. 
No  other  traveller  speaks  of  any  such  re- 
mains, nor  did  we  see  or  hear  of  any.  Surius 
Pelerin  pt  35a     Coir.  d*Orient  IV.  p.  176. 

•  Mouconys  I.  p.  299.  Von  Troilo 
Reisebeschr.  p.  85.  Morisoii,  p.  51L  Cha- 
tcaub.  Itin.  1.  p.  419. 
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That  CImBtian  churches  existed  at  Ramleh  before  the  age 
of  the  crusades,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Eutychius^ 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  relates,  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  Egyptian  Khalif  el-Muktadir,  early  in  the  tenUi .century,  the 
Muslims  rose  in  tumult  and  destroyed  the  churches  of  St.  Cos- 
mas  and  St.  Cyriacus  in  Ramleh,  and  others  in  Askelon  and  CsBsa- 
rea;  which,  on  complaint  to  the  Khalif,  he  ordered  to  be 
rebuilt^  That  during  the  long  possession  of  the  city  by  the 
Frank  Christians,  other  churches  and  also  conyents  were  erected, 
is  highly  probable  ;  though  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  histori- 
cal  trace  of  it  whatever.  The  first  Christian  notice  of  the  tower 
and  surrounding  quadrangle,  as  we  have  above  seen,  is  from  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  first  reference  of  it  to  the  Templars 
occurs  in  the  nmeteenttt  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence, 
that  the  Templars  ever  had  an  establishment  at  Bamleh  ;  it  is 
found  in  no  ust  of  their  possessions ;  although  their  houses  at 
Ydfa  and  Oaza  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  are  enumerated  } 
and  an  establishment  so  large  as  this  obviously  once  was^  could 
not  well  have  been  passed  over,  had  it  made  part  of  their  poa- 
sessions.*  Thus  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  that  the  spot  in 
question  was  ever  occupied  by  a  Christian  church  at  all ;  and 
also  no  traditional  evidence,  reaching  further  back  than  the  six^ 
teenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  decisive  evidence,  both  historical 
and  architectural,  of  the  Muhammedan  origin  of  the  whole 
stnicture,  as  it  at  present  exists.  The  remaining  arches  of  the 
quadrangle  are  obviously  Saracenic  ;  and  the  tower  itself  was  no 
less  obviously  erected  as  a  minaret ;  although  the  form  and  style 
are  peculiar.  It  is  solid  within,  except  the  staircase  ;  has  the 
usual  external  gallery  above ;  and  has  neither  place  for  a  bell, 
nor  any  thing  else  m  common  with  the  tower  of  a  church. 
Further,  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  door,  which  we  read, 
l)ears  the  date  of  A.  H.  710,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1310; 
showing  the  time  when  the  tower  was  commenced.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  Arabic  history  of  Jerusalem  and  several  other 
towns,  written  in  A.  D.  1495.  He  relates,  that  the  Khalif 
Nilsir  Muhammed  Ibn  KalAwtln,  (who  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  A.  D.  1310,)  built  here  a  minaret,  unique 
for  its  loftiness  and  elegance,  which  was  finished  in  A.  U.  718. 
This  allows  eight  years  for  the  completion  of  the  work.' 

'  Eotrrhti   AnnalM  IL  p|».   61S,   61&  '  Mejr  td-Dio  in  FmAgr,  dn  Orinii 

Oinn.  \cr*K  n.  !».  ISS^^VoIm^  mmtiocM  Um  bma^ 

*  See  ft  Hit  of  the  •ttablitkmeatt  of  Ui«  lioo  orv  tlw  door,  M  i«eordtn|(  Ui«t  tiki 

Templarv  in  the  proriort  of  JernaaWm,  ia  lower  wm  boill  bj  S«if  od-DlB ;  V07M 

Mflntrr'tSutntenWhdesOr'lefitilerTMii-  IL  p.  VIS.     If  Uib  dmm  mctuJUj  ■tendt 

pelberm,  I.  jifk.  418,  419.     B«i  1794.  la  iIm  iMcr^plkm,  it  U  pft»l«blj  fai  eoo- 
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The  same  writer  infonng  us,  that  the  ancient  moek,  with 
which  this  minaiet  was  connected,  was  situated  outside  of  the 
town,  and  surrounded  by  many  tombs.  In  his  day  it  was  known 
as  the  White  mosk ;  though  little  of  the  ancient  structure  re- 
mained«  It  had  been  built  originally  by  Suleimfin,  son  of  'Abd 
el-Melek,  the  founder  of  Bamleh,  on  his  accession  to  the  Khali- 
fete  in  A.  D.  717  ;  and  was  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Baladin 
by  a  person  of  his  court  in  A.  D.  1190,  a  year  before  the  dis- 
mantling of  Bamleh  by  that  Sultan.'  Another  Arabian  writer, 
el-Khalil  Ibn  ShAhin  edh-Dh&hiry,  about  A.  D.  1450,  speaks  of 
the  same  White  mosk  at  Bamleh  as  particularly  worthy  of 
admiration  ;  and  mentions  also  its  subterranean  crypts,  in  which 
forty  companions  of  the  prophet  were  said  to  be  interred.* 
There  is  probably  some  connection  between  this  legend  and  that 
of  the  forty  Christian  martyrs,  whom  the  Latins  hold  to  be 
buried  here ;  but  which  of  the  two  is  the  original,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

I  have  above  remarked,  that  the  remains  of  the  quadrangle 
have  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  splendid  Ehto,  wUle 
the  crypts  resemble  subterranean  magazines  ;  and  such  a  KhAn 
would  here  be  entirely  in  its  place,  on  the  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus.  Yet  we  have  no  historical  or  tra- 
ditional evidence  to  any  such  fact.  If  then,  as  Arabian  writers 
seem  to  represent,  the  whole  was  once  a  mosk,  this  quadrando 
probably  formed  an  enclosure,  similar  to  that  of  the  Haram  edi- 
Sherif  at  Jerusalem,  surrounding  a  court  in  which  the  mosk  or 
mosks  were  erected.  The  chambers  along  the  walls  of  the  quad- 
rangle, may  then  have  served  for  the  attendants  of  the  mosks, 
and  for  Derwishes,  as  is  still  the  case  at  Jerusalem.  The  mosks 
themselves  have  disappeared  ;  perhaps  the  materials  have  been 
employed  for  the  erection  of  other  buildings  in  the  town  itself. 
Scholz  relates,  that  there  are  inscriptions,  importing  that  the 
Muslims  after  the  crusades  built  three  mosks  within  this  quad- 
rangle ;  a  large  one  on  the  north,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the 
southern  side,  with  two  saint's  chapels  in  the  middle.  This 
would  be  much  like  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Haram  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  our  attention  was  not  called  to  the  subject  at 
the  time  ;  and  I  regret  that  these  inscriptions  escaped  our 
notice.'  Mejr  ed-Din  certifies  also  to  the  building  of  mosks  at 
Bamleh,  in  the   time  of  the  Ehalif  Ndsir  Muhammed  above 

Deotioix  with  the  mention  of  Kaldw^  the        'See  Extracts  from    edh-Dhfihiiy  in 

father  of  Nisir,  who  bore  that  appellation,  Roseumuller's  Analecta  Arabica,  Pars  III. 

and  died  A.  H.   689,  twenty  years  before  p.  18  of  the  Arabic;  pp.  37,  38,  Lat. 
the  building  of  the  tower. — For  the  views        *  Scholx  Reise  etc  p.  148.     There  may 

of  some  later  travellers,  see  Ritter  Erdk.  perhaps  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpre- 

XVL  p.  585  sq.  tation,  if  not  as  to  the  existence  of  these 

'  Mejr  ed-IMn,  L  c.  pp.  186,  137.  inscriptions. 
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nmtionod  ;  whicby  in  the  writer's  day,  like  the  leBt  of  the  place, 
were  in  niine.^ 

We  may  now  inqnire,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  con- 
Beet  the  present  Ramleh  with  an  ancient  Bamah ;  either  the 
Bamathaim-Zophim  of  Samnel,  or  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Teetament  ?  Since  the  time  of  the  cmsadeey  soch  a  connection 
hae  been  generally  aasnmed,  chiefly  npon  the  strength  of  a  snp- 
poeed  identity  or  resemblance  of  the  two  names,  supported  by 
the  ancient  mention  of  a  Bamah  or  Bamathem  in  the  ricinity. 

That  a  place  called  Bamathem  or  Bamatha  did  anciently 
exist  in  this  region,  somewhere  not  fiir  distant  from  Lydda, 
admits  of  little  question.  In  the  letter  of  Demetrius  Nicator  to 
Lasthenes,  presenred  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  and  by  Jose- 
phoiL  he  speaks  expressly  of  three  districts,  Anherima,  Lydda, 
and  Bamathem,  which  had  been  annexed  to  Judea  from  Sama- 
ria.* Further,  both  Eusebiiis  and  Jerome  mention  an  Armatha 
Sophim  in  the  Taranitic  region  near  to  Lydda,  and  regard  it  as 
the  city  of  Samuel  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament' 
This  testimony  is  decisive,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  place  and 
district  called  Bamathem,^  not  far  from  Lydda,  and  within  the 
region  or  toparchy  of  Thamna. 

But  does  this  evidence  go  to  show  any  connection  between 
this  Bamathem  and  the  modem  Bamleh  ?  In  itself  it  certainly 
does  not ;  and  aflcr  having  had  the  subject  long  before  my  mind, 
I  am  constrained  to  admit,  that  the  balance  of  probabilities 
seems  to  be  against  the  identity  of  the  two. 

First,  the  two  names  Bamah  (Bamathem)  and  Bamleh, 
instead  of  being  identical  or  even  kindred,  are  totally  diverse 
both  in  etymnlngy  and  meaning.  Bamleh  signifies  "  suid,''  and 
is  thus  appmpriatdv  applied  to  the  town  as  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  ;'  while  Bamah  is  ''  a  height,  hill,''  and  is  therefore  here 
wholly  inapplicable.     The  names  too  come  from  different  roots, 

'  Tmmdgr.  de*  Or.  II.  p.  IM.  avpeHrH ;  H  Nob*  wWm  qvoate 

•  Kfli  r099  rptU   p^ftmn,  *Af«lf9t$M  ni    ^otam,  omc  tvnmin  ocriinrvni ; 


Tf  Imimlf  kwh  rwf  Im^mfthO^,  1  M«er.  ««•  caa^  with  Bctli-lKwv^  nfcn  w- 
11,  S#,  url  Joarph.  Ant  13.  4.  9.  T1m«  mtkniMy  to  wRAm  aorth  of  Jt  i  ih  w, 
•kTM  dbtrirt^  af^  rlm^hrtr  mfrftml  taimo     »•  IUm*k  of  Bovomin ;  Mt  Vol.  I    pp. 


__  Jlo.  witboatnMiiivtlieni;  m.  ^   I  57S-57^      Yk   Dr  CUHio    fWwi  it   to 

Mm.  10.  80.  «L     .1,*.  Ant  13.  2.  8      ihi  B««kh  I     TrmfrU  IL  L  ^  6S4.  4Id. 

18.  4.  f .     Jv«  fUUoT •  coniDroU.  Paint  *  Th»  «uii#  Raaotliom  (T«im»^^)  te 

pf.  i7t^  179.  «dH7  *^    fitf^k    form    far    tlw    H«K 

•  Owrniwc    "  Ar^^iti   fi'fAim,  riritm  C^r^T    i>— ^■■'       ^*^    *•    •*^^ 

riffca—  «t  S«iniwli«  ia  rvtrioc^  Tunaitira  (C^PTS^)  this  «o«ld  rMidDj  pMi  wvr 

JutA  l^v^A'tm,  nnf\r  fuit  Jnt^h  qoi   ia  Into  tbt  (irvek  'fipt^mtmim  Arim^^  of 

Rva^^iit   ab   Arimatiiia  e«p  arribitsr.*  tfao  K«w  Ttotemmt 

So  too  J«rntt»e  in  Kp.  M>  ^  FtoiCnrh.  Kfi-  *  It  is  ikr  jotpttinico  appliod  to  OMadr 

taph.  Pa«lo>.  p.  f.73,  ••  F.t  L.Tdiiam  Tmaa  p|^.  it»|f .  ^.  ^  ^  tfao  |{Ml  tfact  of  mmI 

HI  UioMrtlim  CvMiit^—kitwl   rrtirul   ^b  m  «)«tli</ J«bol  oi-Tik  tovmHt  SittnL    Sto 

Ari— tliiiiB  Ttcuhun  Jc^rpli  qui  I>oain«a  \^  |_  .^  77. 
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and  have  no  more  etymological  affinity  than  Bamah  and  Bra-r 
mah^  or  Poland  and  Portland.  The  Arabian  history  of  die 
founding  of  Bamleh  afiforda  an  easy  explanation,  -why  the  name 
should  have  been  adopted ;  while  as  to  Bamah,  the  supposition 
would  be  far  more  probable,  that  it  was  situated  upon  one  of  the 
hills  not  &r  distant  from  Lydda  towards  the  northeast. 

It  is  someiwhat  remarkable  too,  if  this  ancient  Bamah  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Bamleh,  so  near  to  Lydda  and  in  full  view  from 
that'  pl£u;e,  that  none  of  the  early  pilgrims  should  allude  to  it. 
Both  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  m  A.  D.  333,  and  St.  Willibald 
about  A.  D.  765,  mention  Lydda  and  Emmaus  (Nicopolisj) ; 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  they  should  have  passed  oy 
Bamah  or  Arimathea,  which  in  that  case  lay  very  near,  without 
isome  notice,  as  the  city  of  Joseph.  Yet  they  have  no  allusion 
to  the  name  or  pl£u;e  ;  and  the  first  mention  of  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  the  monk  Bernard  a  century  later,  who  speaks  of  it 
only  as  Bamleh.  All  this  goes  to  sustain  the  testimony  of 
Abulfeda  and  William  of  Tyre.* 

Further,  by  combining  several  notices  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, it  appears  to  follow,  that  the  Bamah  (Arimathea)  of  which 
they  speak,  did  actually  lie  somewhere  eastward  from  Lydda,  as 
I  have  above  conjectured.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Tamnitic  region  near  to  Lydda.  But  Thamna,  which  gave 
name  to  a  toparchy,  is  described  by  the  same  writers  as  a  largo 
village  in  the  borders  of  Lydda,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.' 
And  from  another  passage,  it  appears,  that  the  Tamnitic  dis- 
trict 'extended  not  less  than  fifteen  Boman  miles  on  the  north 
(or  northeast)  of  Lydda ;  which  point  they  still  describe  as  on 
the  borders  of  the  latter  city,  although  this  was  the  head  of  a 
different  toparchy.'  Hence,  as  the  district  m  which  their  Ba- 
mah lay,  stretched  thus  far  on  the  east  and  north  of  Lydda,  we 
are  haidly  entitled  to  assume,  that  it  also  extended  around  to 
the  southwest  of  that  town,  so  as  to  include  a  place  so  near  it 
in  that  direction  as  Bamleh.  Nor  is  their  expression  "  near  by 
Lydda"  ( juxta  Diospolim)  to  be  pressed  to  an  extreme ;  Lyd- 
da itself  is  said  to  be  "  near  to  Joppa,"  although  the  two  places 
are  three  hours  distant  firom  each  other.^ 

Hence,  as  this  Bamah  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
northeast  of  Lydda,  and  the  name  implies  that  it  stood  upon  a 

'  See  p.  234,  above.  ab  ea  milibus  distana  contra  septentrionem 

*  Onomast  '*  Thamna— ottenditox  bo-  in  regione  Thamnitica."  For  tbe  names 
dioque  prseffrandU  TicaB  in  finibua  Dios-  of  uie  toparchies,  Emmaus,  Thamna, 
poleos  euntibus  iEliam." — Ibid.  ^^  uEnam  Lydda,  Joppe,  etc.  see  Ptol.  5.  U.  Joseph. 
— proximus  Thamnse  vico  grandi,  qui  si-  B.  J.  8.  8.  5.     Reland  Pal.  p.  176. 

tns  est  inter  iEliam  et  Diospolim."  *  See   above,  p.   289,  n.  8. —  Acta  9, 

*  Onomast.   **  Beihiolita  —  est    autem     88  'Eyyhs  ih  oCaris  Au88i}f  rp  *l6wiry, 
villain  finibus Diospoleos,  quiudccim  fcrme 
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'hdi^t/  ^®  ^^  ^^  probably  to  look  for  it  somewhere  in  the 
tiBCt  of  hills  between  the  mountain  and  the  plain.  We  how- 
erer.  fell  in  with  no  further  trace  of  it ;  and  my  purpose  here 
has  been,  not  so  much  to  show  where  it  lay,  as  to  point  out  the 
circumstances  which  render  it  improbable,  that  Bamah  was 
identical  with  Bamleh.' 

In  accordance  with  tliis  Tiew,  and  with  the  testimony  of 
Abolfeda,  most  of  the  earliest  crusaders  speak  of  the  place  only 
as  Bamlehy  and  appear  not  to  have  thought  of  any  Bamah.' 
Tet  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity  must  haye  soon  sprung 
ap;  for  Benjamin  of  Tudela  not  long  after  A.  D.  1160, 
speaks  of  the  place  as  the  ancient  Bamah,  and  relates  the  feble 
Of  the  bones  of  Samuel'  Yet  the  scholars  of  the  age  did  not 
adopt  the  common  view  ;  for,  twenty  years  afterwards,  William 
of  Tyre  expressly  rejects  it,  and  follows  the  testimony  of  Arabian 
writers,  that  Bamleh  had  been  first  founded  by  the  Muhamme- 
dans.*  But  the  influence  of  his  learning  cotdd  not  stem  the 
tide  of  legend-loving  credulitv ;  and  in  the  time  of  Brocardus,  a 
century  later,  we  find  Bamleh  fully  installed  as  the  Arimathea 
of  Joseph,  and  also  as  the  Bamathaun-Zophim  of  Samuel  in 
Mount  Eplirnim.'  Yet  long  before  this  time,  the  present  Neby 
BamwU  was  already  held  to  be  the  latter  place. 

I  have  already  adduced  reasons  enough  to  show,  that  the  city 
of  Samuel  could  not  have  been  at  Neby  Samwil,  and  still  less  at 
the  Bamathem  (Armatlm)  or  Eusebius  and  Jerome  near  Lydda, 
wherever  this  may  liave  lain.*  The  idea  that  this  Bamah  may 
have  been  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable  ;  and  it  may  be  said  too,  that  these  fathers  lived  near 
the  apostolic  age,  when  a  correct  tradition  might  still  be  extant. 
Yet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  the  very  same  article,  they  make  the 

f»laoo  also  to  have  been  the  city  of  Samuel,  which  is  impossible, 
lence,  the  position  of  the  scriptural  Arimathea  must,  1  think, 
be  still  rcganle<l  as  unsettleil. 

Instea^l  of  proceeding  directly  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem, 
we  would  a}tu\ly  have  firRt  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  \ttfa,  the  ruins  of  Ca}sarca  (Kais&rlyeh),  and  other 
points  along  the  coast ;  and  also  to  search  for  the  site  of  Anti- 
patris  and  other  ancient  places  in  the  plain.  But  our  time  was 
limited  ;  and  we  knew  that  the  coast  had  been  {wrhaps  better 

'  Sm  more  on  this  Rumah  In  VuL  II L  dt    TuUm     ImnporiKius     riraoccM    hmhmi 

SkI  III,  an<lrr  Apr.  2<;tK  1852.  opinio;  qnam  po«t  tetnponi  •rductorit  Mft- 

*  Sm  ahovr,  p.  2ar>,  n.  2.  hnmrUi,  rjnt  9wctmonm  Armbam  pnoci- 

*  Sm  Vol  I.  p.  4.10,  &  R.     IWig.  of  TwL  pe*,  rrtrrm  tr«lunt  hbtnri*,  fandiiMr.** 
pp.  7S,  79.  *  nrocftrditf,  c  9.  p  IM.    AHrichncniiM, 

*  Will  Tjr.  in.  1 7.  "  Hut  autem  lUmu-  p.  20.    .<v>  loo  m  ArimftCliM,  lUniiMr  Vm» 
U  dTitei  In  c«mpo«fnl.n4  «itn,  juxtA  Lh|.  Lit.  Ed.  S.  p.  107. 

daa,  qn*  est  I>i<i#p<ati;  kmjus  nmtiqmmm         *  Sm  VoL  I.  pp.  I5S,  459. 
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explored^  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  BesideSi  the  heat 
of  summer  had  aheady  come ;  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  days  had  -warned  us  of  what  we  must  expect,  if  we  con- 
tinued in  the  plain.  With  reluctance,  therefore,  for  once,  we 
set  our  faces  towards  the  mountains  and  the  Holy  City ;  leaving 
the  plain  to  be  explored  bv  future  travellers,  under  more  &vour- 
able  auspices.    A  few  notices  are  all  that  I  can  here  ^ve. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  in  the  destruction  of  Eleuthero- 
polis,  Qaza,  and  Askelon,  which  took  place  A.  D.  796,  a  city 
called  Sariphasa  shared  the  same  fate  ;  which  therefore  probably 
lay  somewhere  in  the  plain.'  The  name  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
SariphsBa,  is  found  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536  ;  though  this  city  occurs  as  a  bishopric 
in  none  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  of  Palestine.'  Belaud  suggests 
with  probability,  that  it  may  have  been  the  place  now  called 
SCirafend,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Bamleh  to  Yftfa,  half  an 
hour  from  Bamleh  and  an  hour  before  Beit  Dejan.' 

In  the  district  of  Ludd,  and  apparently  not  &r  fix)m  that 
town,  our  lists  give  the  name  of  an  inhabited  village  el-Yehtldi- 
yeh.    Is  this  perhaps  the  Jehud  of  the  children  of  Dan  ?* 

Antipatris  was  built  up  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  named 
in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater,  on  the  site  of  a  former  place 
called  Caphar  Saba.  The  spot  was  well  watered  and  fertile  ;  a 
stream  also  flowed  around  the  city,  and  groves  of  large  trees 
were  near.'  To  Antipatris  the  soldiers  brought  Paul  by  night 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  route  to  Ceesarea ;  and  then  returned, 
leaving  the  horsemen  to  go  on  with  him  alone.*  Antipatris  lay 
between  CaBsarea  and  Lydda ;  and  the  distance  from  CaBsarca, 
according  to  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  was  twenty-six  Eoman 
miles/  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  Antipatris 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  not  upon  the  sea  coast ;  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  at  Arstlf,  where  the  crusaders  sup- 
posed they  found  it.' 

>  See  above,  p.  62,  n.  2.  *  Acta  23,  81.  82. 

'  Sr^^oyof   MffKowos  Sopi^o/ot,   Lat  *  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulse,  p.  678  ed. 

**  Stephanos  episcopuB  Soarpniensis  et  Sa-  Mart.    Itin.  Hieros.  od.  Wcsseling,  p.  600. 

ripheeDBis;**  Labb.  Concilior.  ColL  Tom.  Reland  Pal.  p.  417.— The  same  Itineraxy 

V.  coL  288.  C.     Reland  PalaeBt.  p.  987.  gives  the  dktance  of  Antipatris  from  Lydda 

Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  680.  at  X  Roman  miles. 

»  Reland  ibid.  pp.  987,  988.     Out  lUta  •  WUl.  Tyr.  9.  19.    ib.  H.  16.    Jac  da 

give  two  sites  called  Surafend,  one  in  ruins  Vitr.  c.  28.  p.  1067.      Marin.  Sanut  p. 

and  tlie  other  inhabited  by  Muhammedans.  152.     Brocardus,  c.  10.  p.   186.     Camp, 

♦  Josh.  19,  46.  Itcknd  Palcest  pp.  569,  570.— Arsuf,  so 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  16.  5.  2,  Ka^ap<ra$d —  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  crusades, 
'iroraiiov  r§  vtpi^pdoifTos  r^y  wSXiy  ainiiy,  is  now  a  deserted  village  at  the  mouth  of 

icol  jctX.     This  matter  of  a  stream  must  Nahr  Ar&fif,  a  small  stream  2  J  hours  north 

not  be  pressed  too  literally.   It  was  doubt-  of  the  village  el-Haram,  or  about  6  hours 

less  merely  a  Wady,  which,  coming  from  from  Yiiftt.     See  Irby  and  Mangle's  Tra- 

the  mountains,  had  water  in  it  only  a  part  vels,  p.  1 89.  [59.]     The  stream  is  called 

of  the  year.  on  Jacotin's  map  el-lladdar.      Ars(if   is 
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Prokeschy  in  trayelling  from  Bamleh  northwards  through  the 
plainy  passed  a  village  some  distance  north  of  BAs  el-'Am,  the 
name  of  which  he  writes  '^  Kaffir  Saba  f  the  identity  of  which 
with  Antipatris  has  been  suggested  b^  Baumer.^ 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  our  lists  contain  the  name  of  a 
Tillage  JiljQleh,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Galgula  which 
Bosebius  and  Jerome  place  at  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Anti- 
patris.' This  was  perhaps  the  Gilgal  in  the  region  of  Dor, 
whose  king  was  subdued  by  Joshua ;'  though  it  would  seem  to 
lie  too  far  south. 

As  we  learned  nothing  more  of  this  part  of  the  great  western 
plain,  and  travelled  also  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  by  a  route 
more  circuitous  than  the  conmion  one,  I  subjoin  in  a  note  two 
Itineraries  which  have  reference  to  these  regions.  One  is  from 
notes  made  by  my  friend  Mr  Smith,  during  a  journey  in  A.  D. 
1835,  along  the  coast  from  'Akka  to  Yftta,  and  thence  hj  the 
direct  road  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  other  has  been  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Mr  Lanncau,  and  gives  the  ordinary  distances  in  time 
along  the  same  road  from  tferusalem  to  Yftfa.  The  regular  and 
well  known  rate  with  horses  or  mules  from  the  Holy  City  to 
Bamleh,  is  nine  hours  ;  and  from  Bamleh  to  Y&fa,  three  hours. 
Yet,  of  course,  one  who  travels  leisurely,  may  easily  occupy  a 
longer  time ;  or,  also,  the  distance  mav  be  hurried  over  in  a 
shorter  interval.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  from  YAfa 
to  LAtron,  six  hours,  the  way  is  mostly  level ;  while  the  remain- 
ing half,  quite  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  difficult  mountain  road.* 


Baturdayy  June  9th.  After  a  few  hours  of  uneasy  tossing 
on  our  couches,  wo  thought  it  better  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  the 
night  abroad,  and  improve  the  beautiful  moonlight,  rather  than 
waste  the  same  time  m  vain  attempts  to  sleep,  pent  up  beneath 
a  roof  We  accordingly  rose  soon  after  2  o'clock,  made  ourselves 
ready,  and  despatched  Ibrahim  for  the  MukAry  and  horses.  We 
intended  to  have  de{)artcd  without  disturbing  the  iamily  ;  but 
as  we  descended  the  stairs,  we  found  our  host  and  his  two  sons 
waiting  to  see  us  off.  Coffee  was  brought ;  and  we  at  length 
bade  farewell  to  our  friends,  not  without  respect  and  gratitude 
for  their  unaffected  kindness  and  hospitality.  At  3  o'clock  we 
were  u{>on  our  way  ;  and  found  ourselves  greatly  refreshed  by 

firobabljr  th«  ancient  Apol^^^i   Mand  *  OnonMt    art.     Oti^L      In    Gn^k 

Pal.  ^  A79.  raA7«vX4-     JarcHn't  map  ha«  a  Ji^jOkh 

*  Pal4«t.  H.  3.  pp.  1.11,  152.— Kf-rr  81-  abcmt  the  aame  dtttanr*  toward*  the  itiutla. 

U  was  ▼iMt4Hl  ).T  l>r.  VI  Smith  in  \^i^\  *  Jo«h.  I'i,  2.1.     rr>bahljr  the  Oilfcal  nf 

•M  niblioth.  SiJr.   I»<«.'l,  p.   4*Nt  »).     We  Neh.  12,  29  and   1   Marr.  9.  2,  waa  tiM 

HkawiM   Mw  it   in   IH.%2;    wm    Vol    III.  Mme.     Com  p.  Vol  L  p.  &A7,  n.  S. 

Swt  III,  under  Apr.  24th,  1862.  «  Sm  Note  XL,  and  oTiIm  volarae. 
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the  cool  morning  breeze.  Our  road  lay  over  the  level  tract,  on  a 
straight  course  to  Ludd.  On  the  way,  we  saw  several  caravans 
of  camels  encamped  for  the  night ;  they  were  apparently  travel- 
ling upon  the  great  caravan  road  from  Egypt  to  Damascus, 
which,  touching  Qaza,  Bamleh,  and  Ludd,  proceeds  northwards 
through  the  plain  ;  and  then,  at  or  near  el-Lejjiin,  passes  into 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  so  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  3}  o'clock,  just  as  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  were  shooting  up  in  the  eastern  sky,  though  not  as  yet 
enough  to  counteract  the  mild  brilliancy  of  die  declining  moon. 
Ludd  is  a  considerable  village  of  small  houses  ;  but  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  ordmary  Muhammedan  villages,  except 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George.  It  is  still 
the  nominal  seat  of  a  Qreek  bishop ;  who  however  resides  at 
Jerusalem.^  All  was  now  hushed  in  silence  and  sleep.  Wo 
proceeded  directly  to  the  ruins  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  found  access  to  them  without  difficulty.  The  edifice 
must  have  been  very  large.  The  walls  of  the  eastern  end  are 
standing  only  in  the  parts  near  the  altar,  including  the  arch  over 
the  latter ;  but  the  western  end  remains  more  perfect,  and  has 
been  built  into  a  large  mosk ;  the  lofty  minaret  of  which  forms 
the  landmark  of  Ludd.  The  intervening  portions  of  the  walls 
are  gone ;  but  several  of  the  columns  remain,  and  one  lofty 
pointed  arch  on  the  south  of  the  grand  aisle.  The  columns 
along  this  aisle  are  of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  a  square  shaft  or 
body,  and  then  on  each  of  the  four  sides  a  pilaster  with  a  column 
attached.  We  measured  the  width  of  the  grand  aisle,  between 
the  centres  of  the  columns,  thirty-six  feet ;  and  the  northern 
side  aisle  to  the  wall,  twenty-one  feet ;  which  gives  seventy- 
eight  feet  for  the  interior  breadth  of  the  church.  The  length 
we  could  not  determine.  We  saw  these  noble  ruins  by  the 
bright  yet  mellow  light  of  the  full  moon  ;  the  lofty  remaining  arch 
towered  in  imposing  majesty  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
though  mournful,  was  yet  indescribably  impressive.  It  trans- 
ported me  back  to  the  similar,  but  far  more  perfect  moonlight 
grandeur  of  the  Coliseum. 

The  history  of  Lydda  as  a  city  may  be  soon  told.  It  appears 
to  have  been  first  built  by  Benjamites,  though  lying  out  of  the 
limits  of  that  tribe  ;  it  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  Led,  and  was 
inhabited  again  by  Benjamites  after  the  exDe."  Demetrius 
Nicator,  as  we  have  seen,  transferred  it,  with  its  district,  from 
Samaria  to  Judea.'  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caasar,  Cassius 
was  for  a  time  in  Palestine,  and  greatly  oppressed  the  land ; 
reducing  whole  cities  to  servitude,  and   scUing  as  slaves  the 

>  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  424.  *  See  p.  239,  above. 

•lChr.8,12.   Eira2,88.  Neh.11,86. 
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inhabiianis  of  Qophna,  Emmaus,  Lydda,  and  Thanrna ;  who  at 
a  later  period  wero  again  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  their 
honiee,  by  a  decree  of  Antony.'  The  next  notice  of  Lydda  is  as 
the  scene  of  Peter's  miracle  in  healing  Eneas.*  Borne  years 
laten  Cestius  Qallus,  the  Roman  proconsul  under  Nero,  march- 
ing nom  CaBsarca  against  Jcmsalemy  took  Lydda  in  his  way^ 
WM  laid  it  in  ashes.'  It  must  have  soon  revived  again  ;  for  we 
find  ity  not  long  after,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies  of 
the  later  Judea ;  as  such  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian.^  At 
that  time  it  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  villaee  not  inferior  in 
iiie  to  a  city  ;  and  is  also  celebrated  by  the  IlabbiDS  as  a  seat 
of  Jewish  learning.' 

In  the  general  change  of  names  which  took  place  in  Pales- 
tine under  the  Roman  dominion,  Lydda  became  I)iospolis.  As 
such  its  name  is  found  on  coins  struck  under  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla ;  and  is  oflen  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome.' It  was  early  a  bishopric  of  the  First  Palestine,  and  at 
the  different  counciLi,  its  bishops  subscribe  themselves  variously 
as  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis.'  In  the  Qreek  ecclesiastical  Notitiss 
it  stands  as  Diospolis  ;  in  the  later  Latin  ones,  again  as  Lydda.* 
In  the  earliest  of  all,  it  is  placed  of  course  under  the  metropolis 
CsBsarca  ;  but  is  afterwards  marked  as  a  suffraean  see  ;  that  is, 
as  standing  immediately  under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  metropolitan.  The  latest  bishop 
distinctly  mentioned  is  ApoUonius  in  A.  D.  518.'— In  A.  D. 
415  Pelagius  appeared  here  before  a  tumultuous  council" 

Lydda  became  early  connected  in  history  with  the  homage 
paid  to  the  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  St.  Qeorge,  not  less  re- 
nowned in  the  east,  than  at  a  later  period  in  the  west.  The 
eariiest  calendars  and  legends  relate,  that  this  saint  was  bom  in 
Lydda  ;  suflcreil  martyrdom  at  Nicomcdia  in  the  earliest  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  near  the  close  of  tlie 
third  century  ;  whence  his  remains  were  transferred  to  his  native 
place,  and  a  church  afterwards  erected  in  Iiis  honour. '  *    Whatever 

'  Joteph.  Ant  14. 1 1.  2.   lb.  14. 12. 2-5.  fm  lo  Jotephiu  m  aliMdj  uinK  the  luua* 

*  Aets  0,  82.  85.  Dioppolit ;  B.  J.  1.  S.  4.     Rol  b  rtUling 
'  Jcmph.  n  J.  2.  10.  1.  elMwherv  th«  Mine  emit,  tb«  tozl  of  Jo- 

*  Ibid.  8  3.  6.    ih.  4.  8.  1.  ari^uf  hat  flelkm,  maoOtn  pbot;  Antlq. 

*  Jot.  Ant  2a   6.  2.     Ligfatfoot  Opp.  14.  8.  8. 

IL  p.  14/S.  .      «  Si>«  K^UmA  PaL  p.  S8S.     U  Qnioa 

*  For  ihn  coint,  tro  VailUnt  Namirai.     Orien*  Chr.  III.  p.  582  m^. 

Imp.  el  Ctn,  p.  XV).     VjrkM  Nommnr.  *  Rrlaod  ibid.  pp.  215,  220,  222,  227. 

I)oetr.   in.  p    432.      Mionnrl  MMailIrt  *  IjUib.  (\mclL  (*oU.  Tom.  V.  p.   194. 

Antiq.  V.  p.   497.      IKrWrj  in    M^m.   do  U  Qnien  ib.  p.  585. 

TAmd.   drt   Innrr.    XXVI.    p.    420  iq.—  »  Sm  aboro.  Vol.  I.  p.  SMt 

**LTddain  vrraiim  in  nio^ixtlim;*  Ilirmn.  "  I  follow  brrv  thronffhoat  the  fMiillt  ol 

Kf.   8<I,   Kpit    Tanlir  p.    r>73.    r«l.    Mnrt.  Ptpf>brorh   tli«  nolUndltt;   Arte  Saoctnr. 

Cuoip.  RrUtid  rmlrat   p.  877.— TIh*  tinx*  April.  Tom.  IIL  p.  100  tq.     8m  tipeciallj 

whoo  thit  rliftnf{««  of  nimi*   took   plars   It  pp.    10^108.     WhooT«>r  withca  lo  know 

•akaown.     The  \hU  llcllcjr  (p.  433)  r».  mofv  of  St  C«org«,  will  find  oaoi^  of  tht 
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may  be  the  variations  of  the  legends  respecting  his  origin  and 
life,  all  seem  to  agree  in  making  Lydda  his  place  of  sepulture. 
But  at  what  time  the  church  of  St  (George  at  Lydda  was  built, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  William  of  Tyre  indeed 
affirms,  that  it  was  founded  by  Justinian  ;  but  Procopius,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  edifices  erected  by  that  emperor,  mentions 
a  church  of  St.  George  only  in  Armenia.*  This  shows  sufficient^ 
ly  that  the  renown  of  the  saint  was  already  widely  extended  ; 
and  that  probably  therefore  the  church,  or  at  least  his  sepulchre 
at  Lydda,  is  of  a  still  earlier  date.* 

The  earliest  historical  notices  which  connect  Lydda  with  St. 
George,  are  found  in  Antoninus  Martyr,  Adamnanus,  and  St. 
Willibald ;  they  speak  of  it  as  his  city,  where  he  lies  buried, 
but  make  no  express  mention  of  the  church.'  Meantime  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  had  spread  over  Palestine  in  the  seventh 
century  ;  Lydda  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  Suleim&n,  son  of  the 
Khalif  'Abd  el-Melek,  and  Bamleh  built  up  in  the  vicinity,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  monk  Bernard  speaks  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  George,  not  far  fix>m  Bamleh ;  it  was  probably  connected 
with  the  church.* 

The  crusaders  on  their  arrival  at  Lydda,  found  the  splendid 
sepulchre  of  St.  George ;  the  church  had  just  before  been  lev- 
elled to  the  ground  by  the  Saracens,  lest  it  should  afibrd  to  the 
Christians  materials  and  opportunity  for  assaulting  the  city  itself. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  church  then  stood  outside  of  the  city.* 
The  crusaders  established  at  once  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and 
Bamleh,  as  already  related ;  and  Latin  bishops  continued  to 
bear  this  title  for  several  centuries.^  The  church  appears  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt ;  though  I  find  no  direct  historical  evidence  to 
that  effect.*  The  crusaders,  as  wo  have  seen,  paid  great  honours 
to   St.   George,  and  invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  their 

legends  and  Acta  there  ooUected.      See  lenoe  of  EoBebios  U  here  a  decisive  objeo- 

also  Heylin's  Hist,  of  St  George,  Ed.   2,  tion ;  the  flattoror  of  that  emperor  would 

Lond.  IGdS.  4. — ^The  attempt  of  Gibbon  not  have  passed  over  sach  a  merit  in  his 

to  connect  the  St.  Geoive  of  England  with  patron,  taking  place  too  almost  under  his 

the  opponent  of  St  Athanasius,  who  was  own  eye. 

killed  in  a  popular  tumult  in  Alexandria  '  Antoninus  Mart  about  A.  D.  600,  Itin. 

in  the  fourth  century,  seems  to  proceed  30.     Adanmanus  3.  4.     St  Willibald  IIo« 

from  his  n>irit,  rather  than  from  his  jndg-  duepor.  21.  p.  877,  ed.  Mubillon. 

ment     Chap.  XXIIL  *  See  p.  234,  obove. 

*  WilL  Tyr.  7.  22.     Procop.  de  iEdific.  •  De  LocU  Sanct  10.     See  above,  p. 
Just  8.  4,  aca2  Up6y  Tutpyl^  r^  ^dftrvpi  234. 

iy  Bi(ayo7s   iitlfictTo.     Procopins  is  here  *  Will  Tyr.  7.  22. 

speaking  expressly  of  Armenia ;  in  enu-  *  Le  Quicn  Oriens  Chr.  IIL  p.  1271  sq. 

merating  the  edifices  erected  in  Palestine,  See  generally  above,  p.  235,  and  n.  2. 

he  mokes  no  mention  of  Lydda.     See  ib.  *  In  A.  D.  1123,  we  have  an  act  sub- 

5.  7.  scribed  among  others  by  **  Rogenis  Lid^ 

*  Papebroch  inclines  to  refer  it  to  Con-  doiisis  St.  Gooi^^li  episcopua."     WilL  T^r. 
6tantiue  himself;  I  c.  p.  109.     But  the  si-  13.  )io. 

iii.  52,  53 
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patron  ;  and  from  thiR  time,  apparently^  his  renown  spread  still 
more  widely  throughout  Europe;  where  he  in  like  manner 
became  the  patron,  not  only  of  England,  bat  also  of  seyeial 
other  states  and  kingdoms.* 

Lydda  being  situated  thus  near  to  Bamleh,  appears  to  hare 
fellowed  very  much  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  place  daring  the 
wars  of  the  crusades.  About  A.  D.  1177  it  was  violently  as- 
saulted by  the  renegade  Ivelin  ;  and  the  inhabitants  all  betook 
themselves  to  the  church  of  St  Qeorse,  now  of  coane  within 
the  town.*  It  fell  with  Bamleh  into  the  hands  of  Saladin  after 
the  battle  of  Hattln.  That  Sultan,  on  the  approach  of  Richard 
in  A.  D.  1191,  caused  the  church  of  Lydda,  which  was  like  a 
strong  fortress,  to  be  razed,  along  with  the  castle  of  Bamleh  ; 
and  Dohaeddin  affirms  expressly,  that  both  still  lay  in  rains 
when  he  wrote.'  It  afterwards  reverted  with  Bamleh  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christians  ;  at  first  only  in  part,  and  then  wholly ; 
and  probably  fell  back  with  that  place  under  the  Muhammedan 
dominion  in  A.  D.  1266,  if  not  earlier.^  In  A.  D.  1271  it  was 
laid  waste  by  the  Mogols,  with  whom  Prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, (afterwards  Edward  I,)  had  made  a  league  in  aid  of  the 
Christians.' 

From  this  time  onward  we  hear  little  more  of  Lvdda.* 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Ludolph  ae  Sa- 
chem speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  Qeorge,  with  marble  and  Mo- 
saic work  ;  but  does  not  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  ruins, 
or  whether  ho  himself  saw  it.^  When  Fabri  visited  it  in  A.  D. 
1483,  the  church,  though  broken  down,  was  in  part  occupied  by 
the  Greeks  ;  and  lamfw  were  kept  continually  burning.'  The 
mosk  had  already  been  erected  in  the  western  part,  with  a  lofty 
minaret ;  indeed  the  language  of  Hejr  ed-Dln  seems  to  imply, 
that  the  church,  as  such,  had  never  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Saladin.'  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
first  find  an  intimation,  that  this  church  of  St.  Qeorge  at  Lydda 
was  built  by  a  king  of  England.  This  is  asserted  by  Donifii- 
cius ;  who  however  was  not  able  to  determine  the  name  of  the 
monarch ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  from  him  by  subsequent 

■  E.  g,  Malta,  Uia  rqrabUo  of  Genoa,  la  p.  18«.    Marinot  Sanatu  ealb  it  St. 

Iba  kinfptlomt  of  Arragoo  and  Vakncia,  0«org«,  aa  tbt  birtbplaM  of  tiMt  aaiat,  p. 

•«s.     Tapebroch  I  c.  p.  160.  249.    So  too  Jacob  da  Vitr.  e.  67.  p.  107S. 

*  WilL  Tyr.  21.  21,   "  CoDttUerat  lano         MUn.  p.  M. 

m  popttlm   omnia  mp^r  acclMiam  baati  *  R^iaiboch  p.  240. 

nuirHt  C^rgii.**  *  II  j  arait  nna  4gUw  richanant  dol^ 

*  Bohaodflin,  pp.  2R^  269.  Saa  abora,  daa  ehr6tienf  at  an  gnnda  renomnOa  ebaa 
p.  285,  a.  6.  tax  ;  ella  fot  rainte  par  Salahaddia.    An- 

*  Sea  ahor^,  p.  2S6.  JnonTbal^D  ▼  a  ana  nioaqn4a  qni  HaJt 

*  lingo  IMagon  p.  71ft.  Marin.  Sannt  antrvfuia  nne  mHm  gracqna  arao  nnmlMi- 
p.  224.  Wilken  Oaarh.  der  Kr.  VII.  pi  rat  tr«a^leT4  ;^  M<^  ad  Din,  tmadnlad 
»9S.  bj  Voo  llammar,  Fandgr.  daa  Or.  II.  p^ 

*  Brocardot  merely  meotioui  Ljdda,  e.  130. 
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writers.  *  The  deficiency  is  however  supplied  by  Coiovicns  in  the 
same  century,  who  ^ves  the  name  of  Bichard  of  England  ;* 
and  the  like  rumour  is  current  among  the  Franks  in  Palestine^ 
unto  the  present  day. 

On  this  l^ndy  for  it  is  probably  nothing  more,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  it  may  easOy  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  high  honours 
paid  in  England  to  Bt,  Qeorge,  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  also  very  natural  to  connect  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  with  Bichard,  who  had  himself  been  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  distinguished  as  the  most  renowned  and  chivalrous  of 
all  the  champions  of  the  cross.  Unfortunately,  all  the  known 
fitcts  in  the  case  go  to  contradict  the  story.  Yinisauf,  the  eye- 
witness and  historian  of  Bichard's  deeds  in  Palestine,  has  not  a 
word  respecting  the  church  of  St.  Qeorge  ;'  and  we  have  just, 
seen,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  by  Saladin,  it  was 
certainly  not  built  up  again  for  some  time,  and  probably  never. 
Hence,  the  utmost  that  can  be  supposed  as  a  foundation  for  the 
report  in  question,  seems  to  be,  that  funds  might  have  been  re- 
mitted from  England,  perhaps  in  aid  of  the  church  originally 
erected  by  the  crusaders.  But  the  first  appearance  of  the  story 
three  or  four  centuries  later,  in  a  work  notorious  for  its  credu- 
lous narratives  ;  and  the  &ct  that  no  other  authority  or  testimony 
has  ever  yet  been  found  ;  give  to  the  whole  account  an  air  of 
fable.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose,  that  the  story,  by  a 
rule  of  contraries,  may  rather  have  sprung  up  from  the  actual 
connection  of  Prince  Edward  with  the  destruction  of  Lydda  in 
A.  D.  1271. 

We  left  Ludd  at  4  o'clock,  crossing  immediately  a  Wady,  or 
low  tract,  running  off  northwards,  where  it  goes  to  form  a  tribu- 
tary of  tlie  river  el-'Aujeh,  (sometimes  also  called  Butrus,  St. 
Peter,)  which  enters  the  sea  two  hours  north  of  Ydfa.  From 
Ludd,  the  great  camel  rood  to  Jerusalem  leads  directly  by  Jimzu  ; 
but  our  Muk&ry,  either  by  mistake  or  to  get  us  upon  another 
road,  took  us  nearly  half  an  hour  out  of  the  way,  by  going  fur- 
ther south  to  Ddniy&l.  The  path  led  still  along  the  plain.  At 
4.40  we  reached  the  large  well  belonging  to  the  latter  place,  still 
in  the  plain  west  of  the  hills  ;  where  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  draw- 
ing water,  travelling  off  with  the  rope  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
well,  and  then  bock.     By  measuring  the  ground  thus  passed 

*  Bonifacins  de  perenni  culta    Terra    aliqui  paUnt,"    The  oonjectnre  lay  oeur  at 
Sanctaa,  lib.  2,  '*  Perhibent  Terra  SanctiB     houd. 

Annales  latum  Ecdeaiam  fabricatam  ease  '  That  Vinisauf  was  himaelf  in  Pales- 

a  quodam  Rege  Anglonim,  cajus  nomen  tine  with  Richard,  appe&rs  from  Ub.  VL  c 

Don  inveni ; "  quoted  in  Qiuuresmioa  IL  p.  23,  where  he  relates  the  visit  of  the  second 

9.     See  Zuallart  Vioggio,  p.  110.  company  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  in  the 

*  Cotov.  Itin.  p.   13S,      The  writer  ia  first  person  pi urul,  as  au  eyewitness.   Galo 
careful  to  add  the  saving  clause  :    **  Ut  llisL  AugL  Scriptores,  II.  p.  425. 
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Ofer,  we  found  the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  one  hundred  and 
■ixty  feet  Here  we  lost  a  few  minutes.  The  village  lies  some 
fire  minutes  further  east,  upon  an  eminence,  in  the  very  veise 
of  the  hilly  region  between  the  plain  and  mountains.  It  is  smaB, 
and  takes  its  name  Neby  D&niyAl  (Daniel)  from  a  Wely  near 

by.*  .  ,  •  , 

We  here  entered  the  hill  country,  similar  to  that  through  which 
we  had  travelled  south  of  Wady  es-S0r4r,  though  somewhat  less 
fertile ;  and  like  that  full  of  villages,  many  of  which  are  in 
ruins.  We  left  Ddniy&l  at  4.50  and  reached  Jimxu  at  5.20,  in 
half  an  hour.  This  is  a  common  and  rather  large  village ;  and 
•0  situated  on  an  eminence,  as  to  make  quite  a  show  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  road  passes  olonff  under  the  village  on  the  north  side. 
Here  were  many  threshing-floors  in  operation ;  and  also  many 
subterranean  magazines  for  grain,  Uke  cisterns,  such  as  we  found 
in  most  villages.' 

The  name  Jimsu  appears  hitherto  to  have  eeca{)ed  the  notice 
of  travellers ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  the 
Oimzo  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  the  Philistines  alonff  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ajalon^ 
and  other  cities  of  the  hills  and  pbin.' 

Just  beyond  Jimzu,  the  great  road  divides  into  two  brancljes ; 
one  passing  on  directly  and  ascending  the  mountain  by  Beit  'Ur  ; 
the  other  diverging  more  to  the  south,  and  leading  up  through 
Wody  Buleim&n.  The  two  unite  again  above,  at  or  near  el-Jib. 
Our  purpose  was  to  take  the  path  leading  by  Beit  'Ur ;  but 
the  Muk&ry,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  deceived  us,  and  took  the 
other  rood  towanls  Wady  Sulcim&n,  probably  as  being  the  easi- 
est This  led  us  at  6.20  to  the  village  Berfilja,  on  our  right 
Soon  afterwards,  we  boffon  to  descend  gradually  into  a  broad 
open  valley  or  plain,  licre,  discovering  onr  mistake,  we  deter- 
mined to  change  our  course,  and  cross  over  the  fields  towards  the 
left  to  the  other  road.  This  the  muleteer  absolutely  refused  to 
do,  and  ko|)t  on  his  way  ;  leaving  us  to  follow  or  do  as  we 
pleased.  We  struck  out  into  the  fields,  and  soon  found  a  cross- 
road leading  in  an  easterly  direction.  This  led  us  at  7u20  to  a 
small  village,  called  el-Buri ;  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  sur- 
rounded by  open  valleys  and  plains.  The  name  is  modem  ;  but 
there  are  here  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  apparently  once 
fortified. 

Half  an  hour  further,  in  the  same  direction,  brought  us  ob- 
liquely into  the  public  mad  we  were  in  search  of,  near  a  well 
and  ruin  called  Uui  U(bh,  apjiarently  once  a  MukAm  or  Wely. 

■  From  I>il&iTAI  Um  bemnng  of  Load        *  From  Jlmni,  LiuU  boff«  N.  60'  W. 
WM  N.  3*  W.    Jimsn,  8.  85*  K.  *  S  Cbroo.  SS»  IS. 
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Here  at  7.50  we  stopped  for  breakfast ;  having  lost  about 
twenty  minutes  by  our  mistake  in  the  road.* 

At  this  place  we  had  our  choice  of  three  large  and  spreading 
trees,  under  which  to  breakfast ;  a  fig  tree,  an  oak,  and  a  Eha- 
rtib.*  We  ^chose  the  oak,  because  the  ground  beneath  it  was 
more  level  and  commodious.  A  man  and  boy  were  drawing  water 
at  the  well ;  fix>m  whom  we  got  a  supply  for  ourselves  and  also 
for  our  horses ;  though  as  there  was  no  trough  or  bowl  at  hand, 
we  could  let  the  latter  drink  only  by  pouring  the  water  from  the 
narrow  leather  bucket  upon  the  grounds 

We  set  off  again  at  9.20,  and  began  aknost  immediately  to 
descend  into  a  vfdley  running  off  towards  the  south.  Here  after 
eight  or  ten  minutes  was  another  well  by  the  way  side,  where  a 
peasant  waa  watering  his  young  cattle  in  a  wooden  bowl  instead 
of  a  trough ;  he  rather  ungraciously  admitted  our  horses  to  a 
share.  At  9^  o'clock  we  had  on  our  left,  about  fifteen  minutes 
distant,  a  viUage  called  SQffa.  We  had  fallen  in  with  two  or 
three  females  travelling  the  same  way  ;  and  now  in  ascending 
the  hill  fit)m  the  Wady,  we  found  that  they  were  from  Biimmdn. 
One  of  them  was  a  mother,  whose  son  had  been  seized  as  a  sol- 
dier ;  she  ha^  been  down  to  Y&fa  to  visit  him,  and  was  return- 
ing in  sadness,  never  expecting  to  see  him  again.  At  10.20  we 
came  to  a  village  on  the  top  of  the  low  ridge,  called  Beit  'tJi 
et-Tahta  (the  lower).  It  is  small ;  but  the  foundations  of  large 
stones  indicate  an  ancient  site,  doubtless  the  nether  Beth-horon 
of  the  Old  Testament.' 

This  place  is  still  separated  from  the  foot  of  the  high  moun* 
tain  by  a  Wady,  which  comes  out  from  the  mountain  somewhat 
further  to  the  left  and  turns  south.*  This  we  crossed ;  and 
then  began  the  long  and  steep  ascent.  The  way  winds  up 
along  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  promontory,  jutting  out  be- 
tween two  deep  valleys  as  they  issue  from  tlie  mountain  ;  one  of 
them  being  that  which  we  had  just  crossed.     The  ascent  is  very 

^  From  thU  well,  at  Urn  RAsh,  we  could  lonff  and  a  finger  broad.     Tbej  are  eaten 

see  the  following  places :    el-Buij,  S.  SB"*  wiu  relkh  by  the  common  people ;  and 

W.     Deir  Main,  S.  50**  W.     liAs  Kerker,  are  used  extensively  by  them  as  an  article 

N.  62"*  E.     Deur  Abu  Mesh'al,  N.  18"  £.  of  sustenance.   We  had  them  dry  on  board 

Deir  Kadis,  N.  15"  E.  For  these  last  there  of  our  boat  on  the  Nile  in  January ;  steeped 

places,  see  other  bearings   at  Beit  'Or,  in  water  they  afibrded  a  pleasant  dniik. 

further  on;  and  also  those  at  lUm- Allah,  These  are  the  ictpdna  of  Luke  16,  16, 

VoL  I.  p.  458,  n.  2.  (Engl.  Version  incorrectly  *'  husks,")   on 

*  The  Ceratonia  tiliqua  of   Linnseus,  which  the  swine  were  fed ;  as  is  not  un- 

EngL  Carobf  Fr.  Caroubter,  Germ.  Johan-  common  at  the  present  day.     See  Celsii 

ni^ocV^um^  common  in   Syria,   Egypt,  Hierob.  1.  p.  226.     Hasselquist  Reise,  p. 

Greece,  and  all  the  southern  parts  ofEu-  531. 

rope,  and  sometimes  growing  very  large.  '  1  Chron.  7,  "24.   See  more  on  the  next 

The  tree  produces  slender  pods,  shaped  like  page. 

a  horn  or  sickle,  containmg  a  sweetish  pulp  *  This  Wady,  or  the  one  next  north,  is 

and  several  small  shining  seeds.     These  the  deep  valley  which  passes  down  on  the 

pods  are  sometimes  eight  or  ten  inches  north  qf  RAm- Allah, 
ill.  57-69 
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focky  and  rough ;  but  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  in  many 
places,  and  the  path  formed  into  steps ;  showing  that  this  is  an 
ancient  rood.  At  10|  o'clock  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
oflBMt  or  step  of  the  ascent ;  here  are  foundations  of  laim 
stones,  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  castle  which  once  guarded  the 
pass.  At  11.20  we  came  out  on  the  summit  of  the  promonto- 
ry, where  stands  the  village  Beit  'tJr  el-Fdka  (the  upper),  on  an 
eminence  upon  the  very  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  a  deep 
▼alley  on  each  side,  both  north  and  south.  Further  east,  to- 
wards the  plain  around  el-Jib,  the  ground  still  rises  in  rocky 
hills  ;  but  with  a  much  more  gradual  ascent. 

The  village  is  small,  but  exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations.  Just  below  the  little  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
towards  the  east,  is  a  small  but  very  ancient  reservoir.  There 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  tjiis  village  and  the  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  Beit  'Ur  the  upper  and  lower,  repre- 
sent the  ancient  up{>cr  and  nether  Beth-horon.*  In  the  name, 
we  find  the  rather  unusual  change,  from  one  harsh  Hebrew 
puttural  to  one  still  deeper  and  more  tenacious  in  the  Arabic  ;* 
m  all  other  respects  the  name,  position,  and  other  circumstances 
agree. 

The  nether  Beth-horon  lay  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
territory  of  Benjamin ;  and  between  the  two  places  was  a  pass, 
called  both  tlie  ascent  and  descent  of  Beth-horon,  leading  from 
the  region  of  Qibeon  (el-Jib)  down  to  the  western  plain.* 
Down  this  path  Joshua  drove  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
who  mode  war  upon  Gibcon.*  Both  the  upper  and  lower  town 
were  afterwards  fortified  by  Solomon.'  At  one  of  them,  Nica- 
nor  was  attacked  by  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  and  the  same  was 
afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bacchides.'  Cestius  Gallus, 
the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria  under  Nero,  on  his  ex{)edition 
from  Cnsarea  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  burned  Lydda,  ascend- 
ed the  mountain  by  Beth-horon,  and  encamped  near  Gibeon.' 
By  the  same  road  iierhaps,  the  apostle  Paul  was  conducted  by 
night  to  Antipatris^  on  hui  way  to  Ca*Barea.'  In  the  days  of 
Euscbius  and  Jeninio,  the  two  Beth-horons  were  small  villages  ; 
and  Jcn>me  makes  Paula  imiss  by  them  l)oth,  in  ascending  from 
Micopolis  to  Gibcon  and  tJerusalem.*     The  distance  from  Jeru- 

>  I  Chnm.  7,  24.  JopK  16.  S.    17,  IS.  *  I    Marc   7,   89  m.    9,  Sa     Jomft. 

•  Heb.  r^h  r-a  ;    the  n  hM  pMwd     Antiq.  12.  10.  6.    lb.  18.  1.  S. 

OT€r  into  th«    Anibir   *Ain,  then  being  *  ^^   ^    *^*  >-    1'*   1*     Coop.  abov«, 

■OOM  ftfflnit/  betw««o  U»Me  two  Hmmb  la  ^^  ^-  P*  ^^^ 

Um  oomiption*  of  the  ni'idrni  Arabic.  *  Acts  23,  81.  83. 

•  Jo-h.  lA,  l.r  14-J<»h.  10,  10.  11.  •  OooraML  art  BftMaroH.  Hifnm. 
lUbi  nb9T:,  -r;*? .  I  M«rr.  S,  IS.  84.  Ccnm,  b  Zeph.  L  15.  IG ;  tm  above, 
Or.  MB^it  mmlmmrdammn  Baidw^ar.  VoL  I.  p.  676.  a  6.     Iliemn.  K^  86,  £pi« 

«  Joiii.  1«),  I -II.  Uph.  PmUs,  p.  678,  ed.  UmkU 

•  8  Cbr.  H,  5.     I  Kiuet  9,  17. 
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salens  to  (upper)  Beth-horon,  according  to  these  writers,  was 
twelve  Roman  miles ;  according  to  Josephus  one  hundred  sta- 
dia, or  fifty  stadia  firom  Gibeon.  It  took  us  five  hours  to  reach 
Jerusalem ;  though  as  parts  of  the  road  are  very  bad,  and  our 
horses  were  weary  and  jaded,  we  did  not  here  travel  much  if 
any  filter  than  the  rate  with  camels;  which  would  coincide 
exactly  with  Josephus. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the 
present  day,  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  trana- 

E>rt  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast,  was  by  the  pass  of 
eth-horon.  Whether  the  wjiy  through  Wady  Suleim&n,  the 
second  valley  south  of  Beit  'Ur,  which  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
same  road,  was  then  in  use,  we  are  nowhere  informed  ;  but  such 
was  not  improbably  the  case.  At  present  we  understood  this  to 
be  the  easier  route.  Of  old,  as  now,  the  direct  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  TAfa  by  Kuryet  el-'£nab  and  Wady  'Aly  was  proba- 
bly used  only  by  travellers  without  heavy  baggage.  That  it 
anciently  existed,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  although  I  find  no 
direct  notice  of  it.^  We  heard  of  no  other  pass  up  the  moun- 
tain between  the  Wadys  8uleim&n  and  'Aly;  but  Pococko 
relates,  that  fipom  el-Eubeibeh,  (the  Emmaus  of  the  monks,)  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  descended  directly  by  a  path  which 
took  him  some  distance  north  of  Ldtrdn,  though  that  place  was 
in  sight,  and  so  to  Bamleh.*  This  however  could  not  have  been 
a  much  travelled  road. 

From  the  time  of  Jerome,  nothing  more  appears  of  Beth- 
horon  until  the  present  century.  The  crusaders  seem  not  to 
have  recognised  the  name,  or  at  least  do  not  mention  it.  Bro- 
cardus  and  Marinus  Sanutus  indeed  speak  of  the  lower  town ; 
but  apparently  only  with  reference  to  scriptural  authority,  and 
not  as  eye  or  ear  witnesses.'  The  long  line  of  pilgrim  travellers 
since  the  crusades,  have  almost  uniformly  taken  the  direct  route 
between  Bamleh  and  Jerusalem,  and  have  heard  nothing  of 
Beth-horon.  In  A.  D.  1801,  by  some  chance,  Dr  Clarke  wan- 
dered hither  from  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  and  recpgnised  the  ancient 
appellation  in  the  present  name  Beit  tl'r.*     Since  then  it  ap- 

'  The  moet  direct  intimatioii  of  saoh  a  plaoeo,  as  she  had  akeady  done  in  passing 
road,  is  perhaps  the  notice  of  Eusebios  firom  CiBsarea  to  Nicopolis,  travelling  in 
and  Jerome,  that  Kinath-jearim  lay  nine  varions  directions  in  the  plain.  It  is  hard- 
miles  from  J£lia  on  the  way  to  Dio^lis.  ly  to  he  supposed,  that  there  should  not 
If  Eirjath-jearim  was  the  same  with  the  have  existed  a  direct  way  between  Nioopolis 
tent  Kuiyet  el-'£nab,  this  notice  would  and  Jerusalem,  as  now ;  though  the  easier 


\  decisive.    Onomast.  art.  CarieUhiarini,  road  may  still  have  been  by  Beth-horon. 

— ^At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  Jerome  makes  *  Descript  of  the  East,  Hip.   50 ; 

Paula  travel  from  Nicopolis  to  Jerusalem  comp.  p.  6. 

by  way  of  Beth-horon,  (see  Text  above,)  '  Brocard.  a  9.  p.  184.    Marin.  Sanut 

is  of  no  weight  to  prove  that  the  direct  p.  249. 

road  did  not  then  exist;  she  took  the  *  Clarke's  Travels,  etc.  Pt.  II.  Vol.  I. 

longer  route  in  order  to  visit  remarkable  p.  628  sq.  4to. 
liL  60-^2 
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pean  not  to  have  been  visited  again,  until  some  of  our  friends 
took  it  in  their  way  from  Y^  to  Jerusalem,  a  few  days  before 
we  set  off  on  this  excursion.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Beit  'Ur  seemed  to  be  mostly  absent, 
probably  in  the  fields  or  the  plain,  at  work  during  the  harvest 
We  found  several  women,  and  at  length  also  one  active  old  man 
drawing  water  at  a  neighbouring  well.  He  led  us  to  the  roof  of 
a  house,  where  we  had  a  wide  and  very  distinct  view  of  the 
country  around  Beth-horon  and  towards  the  sea,  with  all  of 
which  he  seemed  well  acquainted.  The  prospect  included  the 
hill  countrv  and  the  plain,  as  far  on  the  right  and  left  as  the  eye 
oould  reacL  The  prominent  towns  were  Bamleh  and  Lydda ; 
we  could  not  make  out  Yftfa.    Towards  the  north  were  several 

£  laces,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  BAm- Allah  ;  particu- 
if\j  RkB  Kerkcr,  a  castle  among  the  hills.*  Between  us  and 
Bamleh  we  looked  down  upon  a  broad  and  beautifhl  valley  at 
our  feet,  formed  by  the  junction  of  Wady  SuleimAn,  the  Wa- 
dys  on  the  north  and  south  of  Belt  'l^r,  and  others.  This 
valley,  or  rather  plain,  runs  out  W.  by  N.  quite  through  the 
tract  of  hills,  and  then  bends,  off  towards  the  great  western 
plain.  It  is  called  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir  ;  and  we  thought  we  per- 
ceived its  further  course  to  be  on  the  right  of  the  hills  on  which 
Khulda  stands.  This  however  was  an  error ;  for  this  Meij  is 
dmin(Hl  by  the  Wady  'AtuUa,  which  passes  down  just  north  of 
d-Kubikb  and  Lydda.' 

The  interest  of  this  fine  plain  or  valley  is  enhanced,  by  its 
probable  connection  with  a  remarkable  event  of  biblical  nistorv. 
Upon  the  side  of  the  long  hill  which  skirts  the  valley  on  the  south, 
we  could  perceive  a  small  village  in  the  W.  B.  W.  called  Y&lo, 
which  name  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  ancient  Ayalon, 
the  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.*  We  find 
that  city  coupled  with  Beth-shemesh  and  Zorah  and  Socoh  and 
Ekron  ;*  which  might  seem  to  imj>ly  that  it  lay  much  further 
south  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  m  like  manner  coupled  with 
QimzOy  which  we  had  passed  to-day.'  Jerome  informs  us,  that 
the  Hebrews  of  his  day  placed  Aijalon  about  two  Roman  miles 
from  Nicopolis,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  tliis  be  reckoned 
on  the  roml  by  Beth-horon,  it  would  corresiwnd  well  to  the 
position  of  YAlo/  Eusebius  assigns  the  Aijalon  of  Dan  to  the 
same  vicinity.'      There  can  therefore  be  little  question,  that 

■  MtMn  KiroUviknn  ftod  raxtoo.      Sm  UI.    Swt   UI,    under  Apr.    26lb,    18A3. 

PAXtoii't  ljettfT\  Utt  .XX.  D.  227.  LoimL  *  Th«  S«pt  and  KoMbiut  writ0  thb  bum 

*  k  this  peHiarHi  the   CaMim  of   the  AiA^.  Kpiphanlat  hat  it  *laAi(,  adr.  Her. 
enmAert,  t<>  which  the  renegade  iTelin  lib.  U.  p.  702.     Relaad  PaL  p.  66S. 
marcbe^l,  aftrr  hiirtung  Kamleh  and  be>  *  J«iili.  10.  42.    2  Chr.  11,  la    2S,  IS. 
ilesing  I.^<IHa  for  a  time  in  vain  f     WiU.  *  2  C'hron.  2S,  18. 

Tjrr.  21.  21.  *  Ononast  art  Aiaion  (Mxdp), 

•  S«*  more  in  rrepcct  to  Yilo  ia  VoL         *  Ibid,  art  Aishm  (  AlUr> 
Vou  1I.-22  iii.  6flL  63 
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tliia  village  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aijalon  ;  and  that 
the  broad  Wady  on  the  north  of  it,  is  the  valley  of  Aijalon  so 
renowned  in  the  history  of  Joshua.  Here  it  was,  that  this  leader 
of  Israel,  in  pursuit  of  the  five  kings,  having  arrived  at  some 
point  near  upper  Beth-horon,  looked  back  towards  Qibeon  and 
down  upon  the  noble  valley  before  him,  and  uttered  the  cele- 
brate command :  ^^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon  ;  and  thou, 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon/'* 

A  little  to  the  right  of  Tftlo,  and  in  the  plain  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  same  hiU,  a  village  was  pointed  out 
to  us  called  Beit  Ntbah.  This  probably  represents  the  Nohc 
of  Jerome  ;  which  also  in  his  day  was  regarded  by  some  as  a 
Bethannaba,  eight  Boman  miles  eastward  from  Diospolis.'  Je- 
rome appears  to  refer  to  this  place,  when  he  makes  Paula,  in  the 
'  vicinity  of  Lydda  and  Arimathea,  see  Nobe  ;  where  he  seems  to 
suppose  the  priests  were  slain ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Nob  of  the  priests  must  have  been  in  sight  of  Jerusalem.'  In 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  Beit  Ntbah  became  celebrated  ;  first, 
as  the  site  of  the  ^^  Castellum  Amaldi,''  erected  by  the  patriarch 
and  citizens  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  protect  the  approaches  to 
that  city  ;^  and  then  as  the  place  to  which  Richard  of  England, 
in  June  A.  D.  1192,  led  his  army  from  Askelon  on  their  way  to 
besiege  Jerusalem.  There,  having  lingered  for  several  weeks 
ingloriously,  the  English  monarch  turned  back  with  his  troops  to 
Ramleh  and  Joppa ;  and,  after  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
soon  left  the  country.*  From  the  notices  connected  with  this 
march,  it  appears  that  Beit  Ntlbah  lay  near  the  western  plain,  on 
the  great  road  between  el-Jib  and  Eamleh.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Willebrand  of  OWenberg  upon  the  same  road  in  A.  D.  1211,  and 
again  by  Brocardus  ;*  but  seems  to  have  been  wholly  lost  sight 
of  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 

Among  the  towns  lying  upon  tlie  mountains  south  of  Beth- 
horon,  one  was  pointed  out  to  us  (though  doubtfully)  towards  the 

*  Josh.  10,  12.    Eoaebios  and  Jerome        '  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  464. 

place  the  valley  of  Aijalon  on  the  east  of  *  Will.  Tyr.  14.  8.     He  speaks  of  the 

Bethel,  and  near  Gibeah  and  Ramah  of  place  as  "  Nobe,  qui  hodio  vulgari  appella- 

Beniamin ;  in  a  direction  wholly  opposite  tione  dicitur  Bettenub'e"    Wilken  Qcsch. 

to  wat  in  which  Joshua  was  porsoing  the  dor  Kr.  II.  p.  615. 

Amorites;  Onomast  art;  Aialon,  (Al?i^fi).  *  Gaufr.  Yinisauf  5.  49  sq.  p.  899  sq. 

Yet  Jerome,  in  relating  that  Paula  as-  Also  6.  6,  9.  p.  408  sq.    This  writer  calls 

cended  from  Nicopolis  to  Jerusalem  by  the  place  **  Bctenoble  *  and  **  Botenopolis." 

way  of  the  two  Beth-horons,  makes  her  Joe.  de  Vitr.   100.  p.   1128.     Bohaeddin 

leave  on  her  right  hand  the  Aijalon  and  Yit.  Salad,  pp.  203,  280,  248.     Wilken 

Gibeon  where  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IV.  pp.  508-533. 

and  moon  to  stand  still;  Epitaph.  Panlxe,  *  Willebr.  ab  Oldcnb.  Itin.  p.  146,  in 

p.  678,  ed.  Mart.  Allatii  Symmikta,  Col.  Agr.  1G53.     Bro- 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  86  ad  Eustoch.  Epit  cardus,  c.  10.  p.  186.  Brocardus  writes 
PaulsQ,  p.  678,  ed.  Mart  Onomast.  art  **  Bothnopolis,"  and  makes  it  the  same  as 
Anob.    Roland  Pol.  p.  661.  Nob  of  the  priests. 

ill.  63-05 
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■ouih,  as  cl-Kubcibch,  where  it  has  formerly  pleased  the  monks 
to  fix  the  site  of  the  village  Emmans  of  the  New  Testament ; 
whitlM^  the  two  disciples  were  going  from  Jerusalem^  as  Jesus 
met  them  and  went  with  them.*  According  to  Pococke,  who 
Tinted  the  spot^  it  lies  about  an  hour  in  a  westerly  direction 
fiom  Neby  SamwU  ;  and  in  trayellinff  to  it  from  the  latter  place, 
he  left  the  village  of  Biddu  on  the  right,  and  Beit  Siirlk  on  the 
Idft;  further  west  and  more  towards  the  north  he  saw  Beit 
'Snin,  which  we  also  could  now  see.* 

To  this  hypothesis  of  the  monks  there  is  the  objection,  that 
its  position  is  not  in  accord  with  the  language  of  Luke,  whether 
the  latter  ought  to  read  sixty  stadia,  or  more  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  el-Kubeibeh  being  at  least  tmee  hours,  or  more 
than  seventy  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.*  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  there  *nevcr  was  the  lightest  ground  for  connecting  el* 
Kubeibeh  in  any  way  with  Emmaus  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  having  been  so  connected,  before  tlie  fourteenth  century.^ 

The  bearings  of  these  and  other  places,  as  seen  from  the 
npper  Betb*horon,  are  given  in  the  note  below.' 

The  land  around  upper  Beth-horon  is  exceedingly  rocky, 
affording  little  opportunity  for  tillage.  We  left  the  place  at 
12  o'clock,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  among  rocky  and 
desolate  hills,,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  desert.  The 
ground  was  in  geneml  so  strewed  with  rocks,  that  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  find  the  way ;  once  we  missed  the  path,  and 

*  Lnko  24,  15-8R.  GaDen,  ISOS.    In  Um  ocmne  of  Um  iiz- 

~  Dftcr.  of  the  Rait  II.  i.  pp.  49,  50.    teenth  century,  Um  tnuufor  beoune 


Poeoeke  tnja  **  tltrra  milen,"  wliich  is  hit  plcta ;    Kobeibeh   appean  henerfofth   m 

nmtl  reekoning  Tor  an  hoar.    Comp.  alto  Emmans,  and  tha  place  at  the  foci  of  the 

Naa,  Vojuge  p.  502  aq.  moontain  took  tha  name  of  **  CafteDim 

'    See  more  in  connection  with  *Am-  boni  Latronis ; "  whence  the  preeeat  Ar»- 

wft%  In  VoL   III.  Sect.   Ill,  mider  Apr.  hie  name  Utrte.    So  Znallart,  p.   142, 

S7tli,  1852.  comp.  p.  118.    Cotoricu,  p.  815, 


*  The  cruMulen  and  the  pilgrims  of  the     p.  143.     Qnaresmios  II.  p.  719  sq.  oomp. 
followfaig  ccntarif^n,  *pr'*>'  ^  ^^^  ^xtd    p.   12  sq. — AU  these  writen  and  traveUeri. 


and  Nicopollt  at  LAtn'm,  on  the  whererer  thej  maj  pUwe  Emmans,  rcgara 

wi^  from  lUmlrh  to  Jerusalem  ;  near  the  it  as  Nicopolis ;    making  do  disCia^km 

ekorch  dedicated  to  the  Maccabees,  which  between  the  Tillage  and  the  oitj  Emmaofi 

naj  not  improbablj  mark  the  traditional  nor  eren  inqairing  whether  it  was  00  or 

riU  of  Modin  ;  Pee  aboire,  p.  282 ;  alto  pp.  160  stadia  fVom  Jemsalem. 

G,   7.      So   Knlrher  Camot   lA,  p.  896.  *  Bearingt  from  upper  Beth-horoo,  begin- 

Wm.  Trr.  7.   24.  Jmr.  de  Vitry,  c.  C8.  p.  ning  in  the  soatheact  and  proceeding  towards 

1061.    Brocardns,  c.  10.  p.  186.     MaHn.  the  rights  Biddn  S.  24*  E.  (?)    et-Tlreh 

Saont.  pp.  146,  249.     Turher  in  K«i«b.  S.  10*  E.     Beit  'Enin  S.  11*  W.     Yiloa 

t656.     Brejdenhach  ibid.  p.  106.~Yet  66*  W.    Beit  KObah  S.  70^  W.    el-KubAb 

the  foartrrnth  renttirv  th«»re  are  traces,  W.     Khurbata  N.  85*  W.     Rsmleh  N.  71* 

■a  if  a  new  bTpothe««'  had   almwij  be-  W.     Lodd  N.  64*  W.     Beit  *Orthe  knrer, 

mm  to  transfrr  llie  wile  up  the  moantain  to  N.  60*  W.     SQffa  N.  57'  W.     I>eir  Kadis 

Knbeibeh.     Thi«  i.u.l.>lf  de  Suchem  seemt  N.  30*  W.     I>eir  Abu  Mcsh'al  N.  10'    W. 

to  ipeak  of  i:mmin«  tk%  in  the  region  uf  lUt  Kerker  N.     Beit  Kiln  N.  8'  F.     iVir 

Nebj  Samw  I ;  hin.  p.  92.  Rel«h.  p.  850.  Beii'a  N.  10'  E.     Jinieh  N.  12*  E.     Ab« 

So  too  TM-hu'li  in  1519  nlaces  It  exprewl/  Zrittln,  a  WeW,  E. 


two  hour*  from   Jerusalem;  p.   115.     St. 
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loBt  ten  minutes  in  finding  it  again.  Add  to  this,  the  way  was 
winding,  and  our  horses  wearied  ;  so  that  from  Beth-horon  to  el* 
Jib  our  rate  of  travel  was  not  greater  than  with  camels.  At 
1.50,  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  ascent,  and  reached 
the  edge  of  the  plain  on  the  west  of  el-Jib.  Here  we  had  Beit 
'titj  el-Jib,  and  Neby  Samwll,  all  in  sight  at  once.^  At  this 
spot  too  was  the  site  of  a  former  Tillage,  the  name  of  which  we 
could  not  learn,  as  we  had  no  guide  and  met  no  peasants.  We 
could  here  look  down  into  Wady  Buleim&n  on  our  right,  which 
be^ns  to  descend  directly  from  the  western  end  of  the  plain ; 
and  could  perceive  the  other  road  as  it  comes  up  that  valley. 

We  kept  on  our  way  towards  el-Jib  ;  and  at  2.25  turned  out 
of  our  path  into  the  fields  on  our  right,  to  visit  the  n^lected 
well  already  mentioned,  Blr  el-'Ozeiz.'  It  is  nineteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  earth  ;  being  only  eight  feet 
to  the  water,  which  also  is  very  scanty.  Losing  ten  minutes  by 
this  detour,  we  proceeded  along  under  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill  of  el-Jib ;  and  at  2.50  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
fountain  in  the  cavern.* 

From  el-Jib  to  Jerusalem,  our  horses  felt  the  impulse  of 
travelling  towards  home  ;  and  were  somewhat  more  active,  though 
still  jaded.  We  did  not  care  this  time  to  climb  the  steep  ascent 
to  Neby  Samwll ;  and  therefore  took  the  road  by  Beit  Hanina, 
which  passes  down  the  valley  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  ridge 
of  Neby  SamwiL  This  is  the  drain  of  the  whole  plain  around 
el-Jib,  except  at  its  western  extremity  ;  and  forms  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina.*  Leaving  the  fountain 
at  3  o'clock,  we  soon  entered  and  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
which  is  narrow,  rocky,  and  rugged.  The  path  keeps  along  the 
bottom  nearly  to  Beit  Hanina,  where  it  gradually  ascends  to  the 
village.  We  reached  this  place  at  3.50  ;  it  stands  upon  the 
rocky  ridge  running  down  between  the  Wady  wo  had  descended, 
and  another  similar  one  coming  from  the  tract  around  er-Rdm. 
The  village  is  not  large,  and  is  tolerably  well  built  of  stone. 
The  land  around  is  exceedingly  rocky,  aflbrding  little  room  for 
tillage  ;  but  there  are  many  olive  trees  round  about,  which 
seemed  flourishing.     Neby  SamwSl  here  bore  N.  72°  W. 

From  Beit  Hanina  we  again  descended  gradually  into  the 
valley  ;  and  having  passed  the  fork  where  the  eastern  branch 
comes  in,  after  a  while  ascended  obliquely  the  eastera  hill,  in 
order  to  cross  over  it  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
brought  us  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  Wady,  up  which 

>  They  bore  oa  follows :  Beit  tJr,  N.  66*  •  For  our  former  visit  to   el-Jib,   seo 

W.    el-Jib,  S.  27"  K  Neby  Samwil,  a  VoL  I.  pp.  454-457. 

6**  E.  *  See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  456. 

•  See  Vol  I.  p.  456. 
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the  rottd  fiom  Neibj  SamwU  leads  ;*  and  &IHiig  into  this  road 
we  ascended  the  rocky  slope  to  tbe  tombs  of  tbe  Jodra,  wliich 
we  passed  at  4^,  and  reached  our  tent  before  tbe  Damascos 
g»te  at  twent  J  minutes  past  5  o'clock  Komdi  bad  pitched  tbe 
tsnt^  according  to  oar  airections,  not  fiur  from  tbe  gate,  under 
tbe  shade  of  tbe  dire  trees ;  hat  in  tbe  midst  of  a  ploaghed 
fidd.  Tet  after  lonff  search,  we  too  coaldfind  no  better  plam. — 
mie  owner  of  the  horwd&  was  awaiting  oar  arriTal  before  tbe 
gate ;  bat  tbe  refractory  Makirj  did  not  make  his  appeaiance. 

Here  we  were  soon  joined  bj  Mr  Lanneaa  and  oar  companion 
in  timTely  who  had  pat  off  coming  oat  of  the  city  antil  oar  arri?aL 
They  now  came  with  bag  and  baggage,  their  own  and  oars ; 
Mr  Lanneaa  intending  to  go  down  to  Tifik  They  bad  kspt  a 
strict  qnarentine  of  a  week  in  his  own  hoase,  ander  the  charge 
of  a  gmardianOf  or  health  officer  of  thegoremment.  This  man, 
as  we  learned  later  at  BeiHkt,  was  himsuf  a  fisw  days  afterwards 
taken  with  the  plagae  and  died. 

*  Sm  Vol  L  ^  4SI. 
VoL.IL-.22*  liLtt,e9 
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FBOM  JSRUSALSM  TO  NAZARETH  AND  MOUNT  TABOB. 

Wb  spent  three  days  in  our  tent  before  the  gates  of  Jemsa- 
lenL  The  first  was  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  which  was  never 
more  welcome  to  us  than  now,  after  three  and  a  half  weeks  of 
constant  travel  and  exposure,  accompanied  often  by  high  excite- 
ment and  consequent  exhaustion.  It  was  to  us  a  day  of  rest 
greatly  needed  ;  and  we  passed  it  in  recalling  the  thrilling  asso- 
ciations, and  renewing  and  fixing  the  impressions,  connected  with 
the  consecrated  scenes  around  us.  It  was  our  last  Sabbath  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  situation  of  afiairs  in  the  Holy  City  had  not  improved 
during  our  absence.  It  had  been  shut  up  the  day  after  our 
departure  ;  and  now,  for  more  than  three  weeks,  all  direct  com- 
munication with  the  country  had  been  cut  off*.  Ten  thousand 
persons  were  thus  confined  within  the  narrow  streets  and  their 
own  still  narrower  and  filthy  dwellings,  without  fresh  air  and 
without  fresh  provisions  or  vegetables,  except  so  far  as  a 
scanty  supply  of  the  latter  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  gates. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  wonder  was,  not  that  the  plague 
did  not  abate,  but  that  it  had  not  increased  its  ravages.  Tet  this 
seemed  not  to  have  been  the  case  ;  the  instances  of  contagion 
were  scattered  and  occasional,  as  before  ;  and  the  disease  contin- 
ued to  exhibit  the  same  character  for  some  weeks  longer ;  the 
city  not  having  been  again  thrown  open  until  July.* 

A  Hakim  Bashi,  a  physician  of  the  government,  had  arrived 
fix)m  Alexandria  soon  after  the  shutting  up  of  the  city ;  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  health  department  was  intrusted. 
As  a  special  fevour,  our  friends  had  been  permitted  by  him  to 
perform  the  necessary  quarantine  in  their  own  house,  instead  of 
the  wretched  public  establishment ;  and  had  thus  escaped  many 

The  plaffae  haa  siDce  prevailed  in  Je-    citj  waa  again  shut  np  during  the  month 
rnsalem,  both  in  1839  and   1840.     In  the     of  March, 
former  year  at  least,  as  I  am  informed,  the 
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of  the  privations  and  annoyances,  to  which  they  must  otherwise 
Ittive  been  subjected.  We  were  struck  with  the  pallid  hue  of 
the  inhabitants  whom  we  saw,  and  of  our  friends  in  particular. 
The  latter  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  our  own  dark  visages ; 
which,  after  so  Ions  an  exposure  to  the  burning  suns  of  the 
'Arabah  and  the  glowing  winds  of  the  Bephela,  had  become 
scorched  to  a  bronze,  deeper  even  than  the  ordinary  Arab  com- 
plexion. 

In  the  city,  of  course,  all  business  was  at  a  dead  stand ; 
the  stranger  merchants  had  departed,  and  none  could  come  in 
from  abroad,  either  to  buy  or  selL  The  labours  and  schools  of 
our  missionary  friends  were  wholly  interrupted.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  j^referred  to  quit  the  city,  and  were  living  in  the 
fields  or  wandermg  among  the  villages.  The  evils  attendant 
upon  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  imagined  better  than  de- 
scribed ;  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  alluded  to.*  The 
MutescUira,  Sheikh  Mustafit,  who  was  absent  at  DtUra  and 
Hebron  when  Jerusalem  was  shut  up,  had  pitched  his  tent  just 
outside  of  the  Damascus  gate,  where  he  transacted  all  his  busi- 
ness without  entering  the  city.  The  markets  too  were  held  at 
the  Damascus  and  Tdfa  gates.  A  double  fbnce,  having  an 
internal  of  six  or  eight  feet,  was  erected  around  the  gate  on  the 
outside,  enclosing  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  To  this 
fence  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  could  come  on  the  inside,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  on  the  outside  ;  while  health  officers 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  mtervening  space,  each  eauipped  with  a 
stout  staff.  All  the  traffic  was  carried  on  through  the  lines  of 
this  fence  and  across  the  intenrening  interval  of  six  or  eif^t 
feet  Here  the  proTisions  brought  by  the  country  people  were 
first  handed  in,  and  then  passed  to  the  other  side  by  the  guar^ 
diano  ;  and  the  money  in  like  manner  transferred  from  the  city 
to  the  country  side,  sher  being  dropped  into  water  or  vinegar. 
But,  wo  to  the  hands  or  fingers,  on  either  side,  that  ventured 
too  far  within  the  pale  I  The  attendants  were  ever  on  the  watch 
as  to  this  point ;  and  a  no  very  gentle  thwack  with  the  staff, 
seemed  to  l)e  not  less  a  matter  of  sest  to  them,  than  of  pain  to 
the  offending  party. 

How  it  was  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
especially  for  the  numerous  poorer  classes,  to  hold  out  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  The  city  had 
been  shut  up  on  a  single  day's  notice,  and  for  an  ind^nite 
time ;  so  that  no  one,  of  course,  could  make  preparation  for 
such  an  emergency.  Nothing  could  come  into  the  city  but 
provisions,  and  little  or  nothing  passed  out  except  money  ;  and 

*  Sm  VoL  L  ^  SiS  •).    VoL  n.  pp.  1,  S(H  SIL 
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of  this  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  little  or  none 
in  store.  Already  the  complaint  was  universal^  that  the  daily 
purchases  in  the  markets  nad  exhausted  the  stock  of  small 
coins ;  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  give  or  obtain 
change. 

Nevertheless^  permission  could  be  obtained  to  enter  the  city 
by  authority  of  the  Hakim^  preceded  and  followed  by  officials 
of  the  quarantine,  to  prevent  all  contact  with  the  people  and 
forbidden  objects.  The  English  travellers  whom  we  had  met  at 
Hebron,  and  who  were  now  encamped  on  the  southwest  of  the 
city  beyond  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  availed  themselves  of  such  a 
permission,  to  visit  the  interior  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  our  case 
there  was  no  motive  to  do  so,  strong  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  accompanying  risk  and  trouble.  With  our  friends,  who 
still  remained  in  the  city,  we  had  frequent  communications  from 
the  walls  ;  and  once  both  Messrs  Whiting  and  Nicolayson  with 
their  families  came  out,  accompanied  by  a  health  officer^  and 
met  us  for  an  hour  or  two  under  the  terebinth  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  city.  Here  we  bade  each  other  farewell ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  forget  their  affectionate  kindness  only  when  I 
forget  Jerusalem. 

Thus  passed  the  days  of  our  last  sojourning  at  the  Holy 
City.  We  made  on  Monday  (June  11th)  the  excursion  to  Beth- 
any, which  has  already  been  described.^  In  this,  in  writing  up 
our  journals,  and  in  packing  and  preparing  for  our  long  journey 
northwards,  the  time  was  fully  occupied.  I  had  indeed  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  convents  of  St.  Baba  and  8t. 
John,  as  formerly  planned  ;'  but  the  necessity  of  reacliing  Beirut 
in  time  to  meet  the  English  steamer  on  the  8  th  of  July,  com- 
pelled us  to  forego  this  purpose,  and  bend  our  steps  northwards 
without  delay.  We  engaged  seven  spirited  mules,  to  take  us  to 
Nazareth  and  Damascus,  or  wherever  we  might  choose  to  go,  at 
fifteen  piastres  a  day,  and  half  price  when  we  did  not  travel.  We 
obtained  also  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Hakim,  which 
might  enable  us  to  avoid  the  quarantine  regulations  established 
in  various  places,  against  all  comers  from  Jerusalem. 

Wednesday,  June  13th.  Having  made  our  arrangements,  so 
far  as  possible,  over  night,  we  rose  early,  hoping  to  set  off  in  good 
season.  But  the  packing  and  loading  of  the  first  morning  on  a 
journey,  always  occupies  more  time  than  on  the  subsequent 
days  ;  because  everytliing  has  to  be  first  distributed,  and  the 
loads  balanced  and  arranged,  in  the  order  which  afterwards 
remains  unchanged.  As  too  we  were  now  leaving  Jerusalem  for 
the  last  time,  we  took  with  us  all  our  baggage  ;  which  had  not 

>  See  Vol  L  p.  481.  ■  See  above,  p.  1. 
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been  the  cue  on  our  ptefiooe  ezcnnioiis.  Xr  Lumeaii  deo 
was  tettiiiff  off  for  Yifii  mi  the  Hme  time,  intendiiig  to  take  tlie 
camd  road,  and  thus  accompany  us  for  an  lioar  upon  our  way. 
We  had  th»  time  but  two  moleieen,  both  ownen  and  partnen 
in  the  animah  they  drove ;  one,  the  dder  and  principal,  from 
Jenimlem,  and  the  other  from  Safed.  Each  took  along  abo  a 
donkey  for  his  own  occasional  nse ;  one  of  them  a  fine  sleek 
^»»"^^  the  other  gannt  and  shaggy,  Hke  a  scarecrow.  With  all 
cor  exertions,  it  was  6}  o'clock  before  we  were  able  to  set  <^ ; 
and  then  the  mnleteeis  had  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the  city  after 
grain.  We  passed  on  by  the  tomb  of  Shakh  Jerify  at  6.55 ; 
and  reaching  the  top  of  Scopus,  stopped  there  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  to  wait  for  our  atteiMlants,  and  to  take  oar  fiuewell  new 
of  the  H(dy  City. 

The  emotions  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  snch  a  moment, 
I  kare  for  the  reader  to  conceiTe.  The  historical  associataooi 
connected  with  the  city  and  the  Tarious  objects  around,  cannot 
but  be  deeply  interesting  eren  to  the  infidel  or  the  heathcai ;  how 
moch  more  to  the  heart  of  the  beUerer  I  What  a  multitode  of 
wonderful  events  have  taken  place  upon  that  spot  I  What  an 
influence  has  proceeded  from  it,  affecting  the  opinions  and 
destinies  of  individuals  and  the  world,  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity 1 

If  my  feelings  were  strongly  excited  on  first  entering  the 
Holy  City,  they  were  now  hard^  less  so  on  leaving  it  for  the  last 
time.  As  we  liad  formerly  approached,  repeating  continually 
the  salutation  of  the  Psalmist :  *'  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and 
prosperity  within  thy  i^alaces ; "  so  now  we  could  not  but  add  : 
*^For  our  brethren  and  companions'  sakes  we  will  now  say, 
Peace  be  within  thee  I"'  Uer  pahu^es  indeed  are  long  since 
levelled  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  haughty  Muslim  now  for  ages 
treads  her  glory  in  the  dust  Yet  as  we  waited,  and  looked 
again  from  this  high  ground  upon  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
objects,  I  could  not  but  exclaun  :  ''  Beautiful  for  situation,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the 
north,  the  city  of  the  great  King  I " '  One  long  last  look  ;  and 
then  turning  away,  I  bade  those  sacred  hills  forewell  for  ever. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way.*  At  7|  o*cl«Kk  we  passed 
Bha'fut  five  minutes  on  our  left ;  ami  at  8.10,  the  old  founda- 
tions near  the  foot  of  the  descent  beyond.*  A  few  steps  further, 
the  camel  roo<l  to  Kanilch  goes  off  obliouely  towards  el-Jib, 
nassing  on  the  right  of  the  intervening  hills.  Hero  we  parted 
from  our   friend  and   host   Mr  Lanneau,  to  whose  unwearied 

>  Pi.  122,  7.  a  MWm  «M  ftboat  N.  bj  E.  |  E.  vkite  «|. 

"  r&  i^  S.  Bifvli  bor»  N. 
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kindness  and  attention  we  had  been  so  much  indebted  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  going  towards  T&fit^  and  we  keeping  on  towards  d- 
Bireh«  We  pcuased  the  ruined  Ehftn  opposite  er-B&m  at  a 
quarter  before  nine,  having  er-B&m  on  our  right ;  and  at  9.35 
the  ruins  of  'Atftjra  were  on  our  left.^  Twenty  minutes  later  we 
were  on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  we  had  ascended 
fiom  that  south  of  el-Blreh  running  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  keep- 
ing around  the  head  of  this,  we  reached  the  fountain  southwest 
of  el-Bireh  at  10  o'clock* 

We  halted  here  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  procure  a 
guide  ;  intending  to  take  the  way  leading  by  the  villaee  of 
J  ufim,  which  lies  west  of  both  the  branches  of  the  great  IM  &bu- 
lus  road.  We  found  a  small  caravan  of  camels  resting  at  the 
fountain,  laden  with  wheat,  which  they  were  transporting  fix)m 
N&bulus  to  Bethlehem.  The  men  were  baking  a  large  round 
flat  cake  of  bread,  in  the  embers  of  a  fire  of  camel's  and  cow- 
dung.  Taking  it  out  when  done,  they  brushed  off  the  ashes 
and  divided  it  among  the  party,  offering  us  also  a  portion.  I 
tasted  it,  and  found  it  quite  as  good  as  the  common  bread  of  the 
country.  They  had  no  other  provisions.  These  were  men  of 
Bethlehem ;  and  this  is  the  common  fare  of  persons  travelling 
in  this  manner. 

Having  obtained  a  guide,  we  set  off  again  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  10  o'clock  ;  proceeding  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  village  of  Bireh,  without  entering  it.  The  N&bulus  road 
here  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  passing  near  Bethel  and  by 
'Ain  Yebrtld,  the  other  lying  more  west ;  they  unite  again 
fiirther  on,  at  or  before  'Ain  el-Har^mlyeh.  We  followed  the 
western  branch  for  ten  minutes  beyond  the  viUage  ;  and  then  at 
10.40  diverged  fix)m  it  more  towards  the  left,  on  a  course  N.  N. 
E.  At  11  o'clock  the  way  led  along  the  side  of  a  small  shallow 
pond  on  our  left,  called  el-B^M'a  ;  it  was  now  dry ;  but  in 
winter  the  water  runs  from  it  eastward  towards  the  Jordan. 
Keeping  on  north,  we  very  soon  crossed  the  water-shed,  where 
the  &nd  begins  to  decline  gradually  towards  the  northwest.  At  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  a  ruin  called  Kefr  Murr  was  on  a  hill  at  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant ;  and  we  began  to  look  down  into  the 
valley  of  Jufha,  and  to  meet  with  a  few  stunted  bushes.  It  is 
rather  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  region  around  Jerusalem, 
that  while  trees  of  various  kinds  are  not  infrequent,  shrubs  and 
bushes  are  rarely  to  be  seen. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  here  the  evident  traces 
of  an  ancient  paved  road,  entirely  similar  to  the  Boman  roads  of 

'  For  all  iheM  places  and  the  aspect  of     also  of  our  fonner  visit  to  el-Bireh,  soo 
the  country,  see  Vol  1.  pp.  675-679.  Vol  I.  pp.  461-453. 

Vor  an  account  of  this  foontaiui  and 
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Ital?  and  other  regions.    It  was  obviously  of  old  a  puUiCy  and 

Srobably  a  military  way,  between  the  cities  of  Gbphna  and 
emsalem  ;  the  great  road  aj^parently,  which  in  ancient  times, 
as  now,  led  alons  the  summit  of  the  hi{^  mountainous  tract, 
fiom  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  through  Nea^lis  and  (}ophna  to 
the  Holy  City.  The  pavement  stul  remains  entire  for  a  veiy 
oonsiderable  cUstance.  At  11^  o'clock  a  small  ruin  called  Amfi- 
tieh  was  on  our  riffht ;  and  we  soon  began  to  descend  by  a 
branch  Wady  into  we  deep  ralley  in  which  Jufna  lies.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  there  was  a  fountain  on  our  left  with  running 
water,  and  flocks  round  about.  The  great  Wady  before  us 
here  runs  northeast,  and  has  its  bwinning  at  some  distance  to  the 
left,  north  of  R4m- Allah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another 
deep  Wady  passing  down  west  This  of  Juma  also  afterwards 
curves  around  to  the  northwest  and  runs  off  to  the  western  sea.  It 
here  spreads  out  into  a  small  fertile  plain,  lyinff  very  deep,  in 
which  Jufna  stands,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  We  reached  the 
place  at  12  o'clock,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  el-Btreh. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  a  few  rods  short  of  the  village,  under 
a  large  walnut  tree,  like  the  English  walnut,  the  first  we  had 
seen.  Close  by  were  also  two  meis  trees,  {Cardia  myxa  of 
botanists,^  tall  and  beautiful,  with  round  tops  and  largo  leaves  ; 
from  the  berries  of  which  bird  lime  is  made.  The  walnut  tree 
was  growing  within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient  church,  which 
the  Christian  Sheikh  of  the  village,  whom  we  sent  for,  said  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Qeorge.  It  must  have  been  quite  large ;  and 
many  limestone  columns  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  are  lying 
around,  or  their  fragments  standing  upright ;  but  there  were  not 
enough  of  the  fouuuations  remaining  aix>ve  around  to  enable  us  to 
take  the  dimensions.  Under  the  tree,  a  smalJenclosure  contains  an 
altar,  on  which  mass  is  still  sometimes  celebrated  ;  and  also  the 
ancient  baptismal  font  of  limestone,  partly  buried  in  the  ground. 
This  latter  measured  five  feet  in  diameter,  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  deep  within  ;  the  inside  being 
excavated  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  the  comers  rounded.  In 
the  village  itself,  which  lies  just  acn)ss  the  bed  of  the  Wady,  are 
the  ruined  walls  of  a  castle,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  the  age 
of  the  cniMules. 

The  whole  valley,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  around, 
are  very  fully  cultivated,  and  abound  in  olives,  vines,  and  fig 
trees,  belonging  to  tliis  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  Around 
the  village  itself  are  also  numerous  Appl^y  P^^  ^Ki  pomegran- 
ate, apricot,  and  some  walnut  trees.  The  landsca|)e  on  every 
side  is  rich,  and  indicates  a  high  degree  of  fertility  and  thrift 
The  preRont  inhabitants  of  Jufna  are  all  Christians ;  they 
number  only  forty-two  taxable  men ;  which  gives  a  population 
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of  not  more  than  two  hundred  souls.  After  the  rebellion  of 
1834,  twenty-six  men  were  taken  to  Egypt  and  put  into  the 
publio  works,  whence  they  have  never  returned.  Not  long 
since,  one  of  their  two  priests  went  to  Egypt  to  look  after  them, 
and  died  there.  ^ 

In  respect  to  Jufiia,  both  the  name  and  the  position  show 
conclusiyely,  that  it  is  the  ancient  Gophna  of  Josephus,  Ptole* 
my,  and  the  Peutin^r  Tables  ;  a  name  which  does  no>t  appear 
in  this  form  in  Scnpture.*  Eusebius  places  it  fifteen  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Neapolis,*  and  the  Tables 
at  sixteen ;  we  travelled  over  the  interval  in  rather  more  than 
four  and  a  half  hours,  and  found  the  traces  of  the  ancient  publio 
road.  It  appears  fix)m  Josephus  to  have  been  a  strong  place. 
Like  Lydda,  it  was  taken  by  Oassius,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
into  davery ;  from  which  they  were  released  by  a  decree  of 
Antony.*  it  became  later  the  head  of  a  topaichy  ;  was  cap- 
tured by  Vespasian  ;  and  Titus  passed  through  it  on  his  march 
from  Samaria  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.*  But  since  the  days 
of  Eusebius,  all  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  perished.  The 
writers  of  the  times  of  the  crusades  appear  not  to  mention  the 
name  ;  nor  do  I  find  a  single  notice  of  it  in  any  tradition  or 
traveller.  The  name  Gophna  stands  indeed  upon  some  modem 
maps,  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  simply,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the 
authority  of  Eusebius. 

We  left  Jufiia  at  1.40  without  a  guide  ;  and  following  down 
the  valley  northeast  twenty-five  minutes,  reached  'Ain  Slnia  at 
five  minutes  past  two  ;  another  village,  surrounded  in  like  man- 
ner with  vineyards  and  firuit  trees.  Near  by  were  also  gardens 
of  vegetables,  watered  from  a  well.  The  bed  of  the  valley  had 
here  some  standing  water ;  and  a  branch  Wady  came  in  from 
the  southeast,  up  which  we  could  see  'Ain  Tebrtd  on  the  top  of 
ahilL 

'  From  Jaftia  we  took  the   following  name  Gophna  may  come  fVom  the  Ophni 

bearings:    Bir  ez-Zeit  a  small  Christian  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  18,  24.    In  this  case 

village  half  an  hour  distant,  N.  45°  W.  there  must  have  been  a  change  of   the 

TelPAsAr  with  a  Wely,  N.  48**  E.     Ye-  Hebrew  Ain   (j)  mto  Gimel  (li),  which 

brOd,  half  an  hour  diijtant  on  the  western  sometimes,  though  rarely,  took  place.    It 

branch  of  the  Ndbulus  road,  N.   63   E.  jj^^^  ^^^^g  j^  thU  instance  through 

'Ain  Yebr&d,  on  the  eastern  branch,  about  ^^  Qreek,  where  the  change  was  common. 

S.  70«  E.    DArah  S,  68°  E.-TeU  'AsOr  ^  ^J^.^^,  ^^^^  j^^  {^^^  ^  ^^  ,^ 

we  had  alio  aeen  formerW  rrom   AlTa,  el-  ,  _           ^       .     ,,»!•.   d«.  •    ^j      r 

Bireh,  and  R«in-AllJi ;  L,  VoL  I.  ^H8,  '  O"'"""^  "t.  ,*^'"  ^"i"',  <M 

462, 468. 1.thi.perhap;theHa«oro? W  l^*""'-  t7      f^?    1       T^Tf-^l 

m\^  Neh.  11,  88  ?  IfV  there  b  here  the  J?«;r^   "  'P*!L'/°f       .  T    h!w  iS^ 

^    ,          '-        „  ^,  V-.\  *    f  A  f          •  of  the  valley,  that  it  was  then  hold  by 

same  change  from  Heth  (n)  to  'Ain,  as  m  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^,^  ^f  ^^^^^^ 

Beit  *Ur  from  Beth-Horon  ;  see  above,  p.  4  ^^  pp.  244,  246,  above.    Joseph.  Ant. 

261andn.l.  14.11.2.   ibid.  14. 12.2 sq.    B.J.  1.11.2. 

*  PtoleuL  4.  la    .  Reland  PalsBst  pp.  •  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  3.  6.     ib.  4.  9.  9.   iU. 

461,  816.    Thero  is  a  possibility  that  the  5.  2.  1.     Comp.  G.  2.  2,  3. 
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The  niAin  rwSkj  here  bends  nortli ;  die  cnltiTrntioD  oootinQed 
M  we  adTBoced  ;  firat  chieflj  oliTes,  and  tlien  fig  trees.  At  2} 
o'clock  a  side  Ttlley  came  in  fiom  the  west;  and  all  the 
moontains  around  the  wide  0P*oe  thus  opened,  presented  the 
of  like  cnltiration.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  large 
>  of  'AtAra,  appeared  on  the  snmmit  of  a  hi{^  hill,  seen 
a  small  side  Wady,  bearing  northwest  and  distant 

It  half  an  hoar.  It  might  almost  seem,  as  if  this  was  the 
tcriptnral  Ataroth  of  the  Imder  of  Ephraim ;  or  at  least  that 
of  which  Ensebios  speaks  within  that  tribe.' 

We  kept  on  down  the  Tallej ;  and  at  2.55  minutes  a  bianch 
of  consideraMe  size  came  in  from  the  E.  8.  E.  We  ought  to 
hare  gone  up  this  lateral  Wady,  and  thus  reached  the  usual 
Nftbulus  roaa  in  a  narrow  Tallej  odled  Wady  d-Jib,  in  which  is 
the  fountain  'Ain  el-Harftmljeh  on  that  road.*  But  our  mule- 
teers professed  to  know  the  way,  and  kept  on  down  the  main  Tal- 
fey  until  3.20.  Here  it  becomes  very  narrow,  turns  northwest, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Wady  el-BelAt,  soon  begins  to  descend 
the  mountain  towards  the  western  plain.  We  now  disoorered 
that  we  were  out  of  our  road  ;  and  i^r  a  dday  of  ten  minutes, 
by  the  direction  of  a  peasant,  we  began  to  climb  the  steep  hill 
on  the  north,  along  a  smaU  water-course,  but  without  anr  path. 
The  ascent  was  very  difficult ;  but  we  came  out  at  length  after 
half  an  hour  on  the  top  ;  where  we  found  table  land  imd  a  fine 
plain,  with   people  gathering  the  hanrest.     Here  we  struck  a 

Eth  ;  and  continuing  on  north,  came  at  twenty  minutes  past 
ir,  to  the  large  Tillage  of  Jiljllia. 
The  poor  people  of  this  place  had  never  before  seen  Franks  in 
their  village,  and  seemed  frightened  at  our  coming  ;  at  first  they 
even  denied  its  name.  The  probable  cause  of  this  we  after^ 
wards  found  out  at  SinjiL  Tne  place  stands  very  high,  near 
the  western  brow  of  the  high  mountain  tract  It  afibnls  a  very 
extensive  view  out  over  the  peat  lower  plain  and  sea  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  mountains  of  Qilead  are  seen  in  the  east. 
Far  in  the  N.  N.  E.  too,  we  could  see  for  the  first  time  a  lofty 
dark  blue  mountain  ;  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  no  other 

*  Jotk.  16,  9.  7.  OnamMgL  tut,  AiU-  of  oar  lifto ;  aad  Um  baim  of  Wadj  cl^ib 
nf A,  *Afx*«^M^-  Ka»hhii  nyt  iimwIj  i  doaUlMi  com«o  frooi  Um  fonn^r.  Sm 
w4kt§  fvXwt  'I«M4f  •  which  Jeromo  p«r»-  MaaiklrrU  nwlcr  March  26. — Eoaebiof  aad 
fhnaf:  *'jntUlUm>m  in  tribo  Jotfph ;  *  JorooM  upodk  of  ft  Geh«,  Sto  Robcb 
unhmhkj  ronrnamling  it  with  tbo  pfMint  milnt  fWwn  (Snphn*  toward*  Noapolii^ 
'Alira  n^ar  ^-KAm.  which  b  prnhahl^  the  Mun^ ;  hot  they  orr 

*  This  foantiun  it  ahoot  an  hour  iooth  ia  eooaoctliiK  it  with  the  Gehtm  of  la  10, 
of  SiigtL  Maandrvll  ia  paani^  froa  SI ;  OnoaaM.  art.  (Mti«.  It  mii^ht  rather 
NAhahit  to  JerataJem.  mentinm  two  tU-  be   tho   Oibcah   of    Phiaehaa    ia    Mowil 

firtt  MlMb*  and  then  'Selwiii'aa     Ephrain  ;  Jt^h.  24,  9\  In  tho  IkWow. 


l«ii«  weet  of  tlie  road  in  that  virinit/.     Jowphtta  ra^a5<  Ant  5.  I. 
an«  prubahir  the  JIbia  aad  SelwU 
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than  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  Hermon  of  Scripture^  beyond  Bft- 
niAs,  still  not  less  distant  from  ns  than  eighty  minutes  of  lati- 
tude. 

Olose  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  is  ihe  broad  valley 
which  passes  down  on  the  north  of  SinjQ  ;  here  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  more  contracted  as  it  begins  to  descend  to 
the  west,  in  order  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Bd&t,  which  we  had 
left.  In  the  lower  western  region  also,  the  laige  Wady  el- 
Lubban  was  pointed  out ;  which,  coming  fix)m  the  small  plain 
of  that  name  on  the  N&bulus  road,  runs  down  to  join  Wady  el- 
Bel&t  at  a  village  Eur&wa,  situated  between  the  two.  The 
united  Wady  is  then  called  Wady  Eurftwa  ;  and  runs  into  the 
'Aujeh  not  &r  from  Bfts  el-'Ain. 

The  form  Jiljilia  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient  name 
Gilgal ;  but  I  find  no  mention  of  any  ancient  place  of  that 
name  situated  in  this  vicini^.* 

In  order  to  re^dn  the  if&bulus  road,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  go  directly  to  SinjiL  There  is  indeed  a  path  from  Jiljilia  to 
N&bulus  ;  but  it  was  represented  as  being  very  bad  ;  and  must 
necessarily  cross  several  very  deep  valleys.  We  now  took  a 
guide  although  SinjQ  was  in  sight ;  because  we  wished  to  obtain 
various  points  of  infonnation  respecting  the  region.  Leaving 
Jiljilia  at  4.40,  we  returned  for  a  diort  tmie  on  our  fonner  patl^ 
in  order  to  pass  around  the  head  of  a  short  but  deep  branch 
Wady,  running  down  into  that  on  the  north.  Our  way  after- 
wards led  over  high  table  land.  At  5  o'clock  we  passed  the 
foundations  of  a  former  village  ;  and  then  after  a  few  minutes 
a  cistern.  The  mountains  around  N^bulus  were  in  sight  much 
of  the  way  ;  and  also  Hermon  &r  in  the  distance.  We  reached 
Sinjil  at  5}  o'clock,  lying  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  deep 
Wady  running  west,  at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  its  bot- 
tom. Here  we  encamped  for  the  night,  and  wero  very  kindly 
roceived  by  the  Sheikh  and  people  of  the  village. 

Sinjil  overlooks  the  broad  fertile  valley  below  it,  which  more 
towards  the  east  spreads  out  into  a  rich  basin  or  plain  of  con- 
siderable extent,  surrounded  hy  fine  hills.  In  the  midst  of  this 
basin  the  village  Tunnus  'Aya'  is  seen,  situated  upon  a  low 
mound.  The  great  Nabulus  road  does  not  pass  directly  through 
Sinjil,  but  descends  to  the  valley  by  a  side  Wady  some  ten 
minutes  further  east ;  and  crossing  it,  keeps  on  over  the  hills  to 
Kh&n  el-Lubban.     On  that  road,  following  the  eastern  branch 

'  From  Jiljilia  yarioiu  places  were  in        *  This  Dame  might  at  first  suggest  the 

fight,  hearing  as  follows :   Sii^jil  £.  Aba  Ai  of  Scripture.    But  that  place  lay  very 

el-'Anf,  N.  70"*  E.    el-Ghurtibeh,  N.  68"  near  to  Bethel,  and  none  of  the  circum* 

E.     'Amiiria,   N.    16*    W.      Furkha,  N.  stances  related  of  it  correspond  to  Tunuas 

CC*  W.  'Aya.    Josh.  8,  9.  12.  17. 
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northwards  from  d-Bireh^  the  distances  may  be  reckoned  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  Bethel  (Beittn) '46. 

'AinTebrAd 1. 

*Ain  el- HarAmtTeh 1.80. 

Bottom  of  Tallej  imder  Slniil         •       •       .  1. 

Khin  6l-LablMUi> 1.10. 

Ji^llia,  Sinjil.  and  Turmns  'Aya  all  lie  within  the  prorinoe  of 
Jerusalem.    Further  north  all  belongs  to  N&bulus.* 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Bii\jil  in  some  commotioiL  A 
party  of  soldiers  was  now  quartered  in  the  village^  in  order  to 
collect  the  price  of  a  horse  demanded  by  the  government  A 
requisition,  it  seems,  had  been  issued  for  a  certain  number  of 
hmes  from  each  district ;  and  these  again  having  been  appor^ 
tioned  among'  the  villaffes,  it  had  fidlen  to  the  bt  of  Bimil  to 
furnish  one.  The  Sheikh  said  it  would  cost  the  village  at  least 
nine  purses,  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Bpanidi 
dollars.  A  cner  went  about  at  evening,  proclaiming  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  all  the  men  must  be  at  home  to-morrow  ;  and  that 
whoever  should  be  absent,  would  be  beaten  with  so  many  blows. 
— According  to  the  Sheikh,  the  village  was  originaUy  registered 
as  oontaininff  two  hundred  and  six  taxable  men,  or  about  eight 
hundred  souw  ;  but  since  then  more  than  one  hundred  had  been 
taken  as  soldiers,  and  yet  the  village  has  to  pay  the  taxes  of 
the  whole  original  number. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  requisition,  now  going 
on  in  the  region,  that  the  people  of  Ji^tlia  had  been  alarmed  at 
our  appearance  among  them ;  supposing  us,  at  first,  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  government  We  felt  the  same  dif- 
ficulty still  more  the  next  day,  in  passing  through  the  country 
south  of  N&bulus. 

Thuradayj  June  14th.  A  prominent  object  of  our  inquiries 
in  this  region,  was  of  course  the  ancient  Bhiloh,  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  place  where  the  ark  remained 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  Samuel  Our  guide  from  JiljUia 
yesterday  R|)oke  of  a  ruin  nortlieast  from  Sinjil,  called  SeilOn  ; 
of  which  there  was  a  saying  among  the  people,  that  were  tlie 
Franks  to  visit  it,  they  would  deem  it  of  such  importance,  that 

*  For  tbeiw  laiit  thrN«  didtanrM  I  am  of  JoMphaii?  Pompej  marehlaff  from 
ladtKlfxi  to  th«  noCotof  Mr  Smith  in  1HS5.  Uunaanu  to  JeniMiem   bj  waj  of  Scy- 

*  Tht  b<»«nngt  of  the  Yftrioo*  placoo  tbofiolbi,  comot  to  Cothb  In  tho  Borthrm 
•MB  firom  Sinjil  wrre  m  follows :  Tnnnnt  Mut  of  JtHlf* ;  Joii  Ant  14.  S.  4.  R.  J.  1. 
*Ajn,  N.  8r>*  K.  Juldd,  N.  r>A*  K.  S  6.  V«>if«iUB  mnrchet  ftom  Neapolit  to 
KbrMt  N.  42^  K,  Ahu  el-'Anf  N.  16'  Corw  the  6rfC  daj,  nnd  tb«  Mzt  to  Jeri- 
R.  ^Ariik  elCIhriHr  N.  4*  W.  SekAkeh  cho;  B.  J.  4.  R.  1.  Both  tbaio  nttdAcs- 
N.  1»'  W.  FurkliA  N.  ftO  W.  .ligiHn  Hont  nrcord  well  with  the  podlmi  ol 
W.  -If  Kfirijut  iirrhnpt  tbo  C'orw  (K«f^i)  KOrijr^ 
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they  would  not  go  away  .in  less  than  a  day.  This  man  was  a 
common  peasant  of  Jiljllia,  and  could  have  heard  this  story  only 
from  the  mouths  of  neighbours  of  his  own  class.  On  inquiring 
Airther  at  Sinjil^we  found  that  the  place  in  question  ky  not 
very  &r  from  the  road,  and  might  be  visited  by  a  small  circuit. 
As  the  position  seemed  to  answer  well  to  that  of  Shiloh,  we 
determined  to  go  thither.  We  therefore  sent  off  our  servants, 
with  the  luggage,  on  the  direct  road  by  Khun  el-Lubban  ;  and 
taking  a  gmde,  proceeded  ourselves  in  the  direction  of  Turmus 
Aya. 

We  were  ready  to  set  off  early,  but  were  delayed  by  our 
muleteers.  The  hospitality  which  we  had  found  so  common  in 
the  southwest  of  Judah,  no  longer  exists  on  this  great  road  ;  too 
many  Franks  have  passed  here,  not  to  have  taught  the  people 
to  take  payment  for  everything.  Tet  we  did  not  find  them 
unreasonable  in  their  demands.  We  finally  set  off  at  6  o'clock, 
descending  by  a  very  steep  path  from  the  village  to  the  bottom 
of  the  northern  valley,  where  we  crossed  the  Jerusalem  road,  and 
then  proceeded  eastward  over  the  fine  plain.  We  reached 
Turmus  'Aya  at  6^  o'clock,  situated  on  a  low  rocky  mound  in 
the  level  valley.  The  plain  swells  out  beyond  into  a  beautiful 
oval  basin,  extending  towards  the  east  for  an  hour  or  more,  shut 
in  by  picturesque  hills.  It  was  now  covered  mostly  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  springing  millet,  interspersed  with  yellow 
fields  of  ripe  wheat.     ^ 

Leaving  Turmus  'Aya  at  our  right,  we  turned  up  a  small 
Wady  N.  N.  E.,  in  which  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we 
passed  the  water-shed,  and  found  the  valley  beginning  to  de- 
scend towards  the  north.  We  came  at  7  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of 
Seildn,  surrounded  by  hills,  but  looking  out  through  the  small 
valley  we  had  traversed,  towards  the  plain  on  the  south.  Hardly 
five  minutes  before  reaching  the  proper  site,  is  an  ancient  ruin,  a 
tower,  or  perhaps  a  small  chapel,  about  twenty-eight  feet  square 
inside,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.  Within  are  three  prostrate 
columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals  lying  separate.  The  stone 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway,  is  ornamented  on 
the  outside  with  sculptured  work,  an  amphora  between  two  chap- 
lets.  Along  the  outer  wall,  a  defence  or  buttress  of  sloping 
masonry  has  been  built  up,  obviously  at  a  later  period.  The 
Arabs  call  this  ruin  the  mosk  of  Seililn.  As  we  came  up,  three 
startled  owls  flew  off  in  dismay. 

The  main  site  consists  of  the  ruins  of  a  comparatively 
modem  village,  covering  a  small  Tell ;  which  is  separated  from 
the  higher  mountain  on  the  north  by  a  deep  narrow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  east  and  running  down  towards  Kh&n  cl- 
Lubban.     On  the  east  and  west  of  the   Tell   are   two   small, 
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thotigh  wider  Wadys,  nmninff  down  north  into  the  former; 
while  towards  the  south  the  TeU  connects  with  the  dope  mnning 
up  from  the  pkiin  of  Turmos  'Aya,  but  rises  consideraMy  above 
it  The  position  is  in  itself  a  fine  one  for  strength,  if  it  were 
.ever  fortined;  though  it  is  commanded  by  the  mnghbouring 
hills.  Among  the  ruins  of  modem  houses  are  many  large 
stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  showing  the  place  to 
have  been  an  ancient  site.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
small  ruined  mosk,  standing  partly  beneath  a  noble  oak  tree.* 

Our  guide  told  us  of  a  fountain  up  through  the  narrow  Talley 
towuds  the  east  We  went  thither,  and  found  that  the  Tall^ 
here  breaks  through  a  ridge,  and  is  at  first  shut  in  by  perpendic-» 
ular  walls  of  rock  ;  then  follows  a  more  open  tract ;  and  here, 
at  the  left,  fifteen  minutes  fix)m  Seildn,  is  the  fountain.  The 
water  is  excellent ;  and  issues  from  the  rocks  first  into  a  sort  of 
artificial  well,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep ;  and  thence  into  a  reser- 
Toir  lower  down.  Many  flocks  and  herds  were  waiting  round 
about  In  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  are  man^  excavated 
tomI)S,  now  much  broken  away ;  near  the  fountam  are  also 
several  tomfxi,  and  one  in  an  isolated  block.  We  returned 
down  the  valley,  and  followed  it  through  on  the  north  side  of 
BeUAn. 

The  proofs  that  Seiltin  is  actually  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Shiloh,  lie  within  a  small  compass  ;  and  both  the  name  and  the 
position  are  sufficiently  decisive.  The  full  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  was  apparently  Shilonj  as  we  find  it  in  the  gentile  noun 
BhUoniit ;  and  Joeephus  writes  it  also  both  8Uo  and  SUcmn} 
The  position  of  Shiloh  is  very  definitely  described  in  the  book 
of  Judecs,  as  ''  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  tliat  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the 
south  of  LcbonaL"'  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it,  one  ten 
and  the  other  twelve  Roman  mfles  fVom  Neapolis,  in  the  region 
of  Acrabatene.*  With  the  exception  of  these  confused  and 
probably  conjectural  distances,  all  the  other  circumstances 
correspond  exactly  to  Scildn  ;  for  we  were  here  on  the  east  of 
the  great  road  between  Bethel  and  Shechem  (N&bulus),  and  in 

*  TImi  onlj  beftringt  from  SeilAa  w«re  t  *  ObmiumI.  art.  Mo.  TKcM  dbteaeM 
Tarmni  'Ajm  S.  S.  W.  Siigtl  S.  60*  W.  m«  bnth  Inoormrt ;  fm  Um  Tilfanr*  of 
Aba  H'Aof,  S.  82*  W.  Ubonah  (LaMwn)  b  Itsatf  oMvt  thM  kmt 

*  TYm  Hebrew  exhibits  Tarioitf  fonna,  boan  or  13  RomMmn<«toiithorNAbiihM. 
9.  f(.  n^^t)  1  K.  2,  27.  aL  nSt)  Joah.  18,  Or  .Irrnma  m%y  perbapt  ba^a  aaliniatcvl 

\J'  t  T^'^^r  "'i  ''•  •"  ?2  :S'^r:J^ibSff^n~::s^^ 

Jodfr  21.  19.  aL      GanCila  noun  "•J^i-lJ  12  nilea  wookf  ba  Wm  far  <mt  of  tba  war, 

1  K.  11.  29   12.  16.     Sea  Gaaanioa  Lav.  thoiigb  tCiO  tno  rfiort.     Tba  test  abo  mifr 

Heb.  art.  nb^s) . — Jnw^na,  XtX^  Antiq.  bava  bem  cormplaa  ;  Uiat  of  Eotabmt  ia 

S.  7.  7.     ibiil.  8.  11.  I.     SiAavr  Antiq.  6.  c^rtainlj  n,  for  the  worl  NaapoUs  haa 

1.  If».  20.     ihiH.  6.  2.  9.  12.  ftSkn  oot. 

*  Jodg  11.  19. 
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passing  on  towards  the  latter  place,  we  came  after  an  hour  to 
the  viUage  of  Lebonah,  now  el-Lubban. 

Here  then  was  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after 
the  country  had  been  subdued  before  the  Israelites ;  and  where 
the  last  and  general  division  of  the  land  was  made  among  the 
tribes.'  The  ark  and  tabernacle  long  continued  here ;  fix)m  the 
days  of  Joshua  during  the  ministry  of  all  the  Judges,  until  the 
close  of  Eli's  life ;  and  here  Samuel  was  dedicated  to  God,  and 
his  childhood  spent  in  the  sanctuary.'  In  honour  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark.  there  was  ^^  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly/' 
during  wldch  ^^  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out  to  dance  in 
dances  ; ''  and  it  was  on  such  an  occasion,  that  they  were  seized 
and  carried  off  by  the  remaining  Benjamites  as  wives."  The 
scene  of  these  dances  may  not  improbably  have  been  somewhere 
around  the  fountain  above  described.  From  Shiloh  the  ark 
was  at  length  removed  to  the  army  of  Israel ;  and  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Philistines,  returned  no  more  to  its  former  place.* 
Shiloh  nencefbrth,  though  sometimes  the  residence  of  prophets, 
as  of  Ahijah  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Jeroboam,'  is  neverthe- 
less spoken  of  as  -forsaken  and  accursed  of  God."  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  during  the  exile,  but  not  afterwards ;  and 
Jerome  speaks  of  it  in  his  day  as  so  utterly  in  ruins,  that  the 
foundations  of  an  oltar  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out' 

From  that  time  onward,  the  place  of  Shiloh  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  forgotten  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  ;  and  I  find  no 
ftirther  notice  of  its  position  until  the  time  of  the  crusaders. 
These  soldiers  of  the  cross  found  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwil ;  and 
there  too  monks  and  pilgrims  continued  to  find  it,  without  much 
variation,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century."  Yet  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  E.  Parchi  rightly  describes  the  place 
as  on  the  left  of  the  traveller  proceeding  towards  Jerusalem  ; 
and  as  then  called  Sailun."  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  Bonifa- 
cius  was  acquainted  with  the  true  site.  Speaking  of  the  way 
fix)m  Jerus^em  to  Shechem  (N&bulus ),  he  says  :  "  At  fifteen 
miles  north  of  el-Blreh  there  is  a  large  hospitium  in  a  valley, 
with  a  fountain  outside  ;  and  not  far  off  on  the  right  is  Shiloh, 
where  an  altar  and  ruined  church  are  seen."'"     This  certainly 

>  Josh.  18,  1-10.  Epitapli.  Pauls  p.  670,  ed.  Mart  «  Quid 

*  1  Sam.  0.  1-4.  narrem  Silo,  in  qua  altare  dirotum  hodie- 

*  Judg.  21,  19-28.  que  monstratur  ?  " 

«  1  Sam.  c  4-0.  *  Benj.  of  Tudela  p.  78,  *<  St   Samuel 

*  1  K.  11,  29.  12,  15.  14,  2  sq.  of  SkUoh,  the  ancient  Shiloh."  Brocardut 
'  Pa.  78,  60  n.  Jer.  7,  12.  14.  26,  6.  c.  9.  p.  184.  Mariuiu  Sanut  p.  249. 
^  Jer.  41, 6.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Sophon.  Breydenbach    in    Reissb.    p.    180,    186. 

i.   14   sq.     *'  Viz    ruinaium    parva   yea-  Adrichomint  p.  80.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  469. 

tigia  in  magnls    quondam    urbibus  cer-  •  See  in  Ashei'a  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  485. 

nimus.   Silo  tabemaculum  et  area  Domini  **  Deperenn.  Cultu  Terrae  Sanct  quoted 

fuit ;  Tix  altarifl  flmdamenta  monstrantur."  bj  QuareamiuB  Tom.  11.  p.  798. 
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accords  well  with  the  poeition  of  Seildn  relatiye  to  EhAn  el- 
Labban ;  which  itaelf  is  nearly  five  and  a  half  hoars  from 
d-Bireh. 

Bat  if  the  trae  position  was  thus  for  a  time  known,  it  was 
anin  soon  forgotten;  for  at  the  close  of  the  same  centnry; 
^^tovicas  placM  Shiloh  at  twelve  miles  north  of  d-Bireh  apon 
ibe  top  of  a  high  mountain,  the  highest  in  Palestine;*  and 
although  Quaresmius  professes  to  adopt  the  report  of  Bonifi^ 
ciuSf  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  confusion  of  his  language, 
and  the  various  other  opinions  whicli  he  rejects,  that  no  certain 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  place  was  then  extant'  Since 
that  time,  so  far  as  i  can  find,  no  further  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  tiie  site  of  Sniloh." 

Leaving  Seiltin  at  8  o'clock,  we  followed  down  the  valley, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Lubban,  by  a  rapid  descent 
N.  W.  by  W.  for  twenty  minutes,  passing  a  well  on  our  left. 
The  valley  then  turns  west,  and  becomes  level  and  fertile ;  the 
fields  of  millet  were  green  and  beautiful,  perhaps  a  foot  high  ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  we  saw  people  at  work 
weeding  the  millet  with  a  sort  of  hoe ;  but  without  loosening 
the  earth  around  the  plants.  The  valley  lies  lower  than  that  by 
Binjil ;  for  our  ascent  to  Seiltin  was  much  less  than  our  subse- 
quent descent  At  8.35  was  another  well ;  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  we  were  opposite  the  Khftn  el-Lubban,  lyins  perhaps  five 
minutes  distant  southwest,  at  the  south  end  of  the  cnarming  little 
plain  into  which  the  valley  here  enters,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  over  which  the  direct  road  comes  from  BinjiL  We 
bad  avoided  this  mountain  by  taking  the  route  of  Seildn,  where 
the  ridge  is  broken  through  by  valleys.  This  Kh&n  is  now  in 
ruins ;  near  by  it  is  a  fine  fountain  of  running  water.  From 
it  the  beautiful  oval  plain  extends  north  about  fifteen  minutes, 
with  perhaps  half  that  breadth,  lying  here  deep  among  high 
rocky  hills.  On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  in  the  northwest  is 
seen  the  village  of  Lubban  ;  while  al>out  the  middle  of  the 
western  side,  a  narrow  chasm  through  the  mountain,  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  plain  and  surrounding  tract.  This  is  the 
Wady  cl-Lubl^an,  which  we  had  seen  from  Ji\jilia  as  it  runs  to 
join  Wady  el-Bel4t,  and  so  to  the  'Ai\)eh  in  the  lower  western 
plain.* 

Our  course  was  now  north  through  this  fine  basin  ;  here  we 
again  fell   into  the  Jerusalem   road,  and   came   up  with  our 

'  CoCoTie.  Idn.  p.  336.     TIm   ftathor  ihow  it  %i   Khia    tl-I«iiblwB ;    ».   40S. 

hert   evidetitl/  nrnfoandi  Nebj  Samwil  Srhahrrt  at  Siniil  tpeaki  of  **Siliia*  m 

with  tliia  more  north«*ni  ponition  of  Shiloh.  \y\tm  in  the  northMat,  bat  h«  did  BOl  virif 

*  QoATMiniiM  II.  p.  7*J(^799,  it ;  K«(»  III.  p.  19a 

*  Troilo  in  KiTiT  mjt  the  lite  wma  oHrrij  *  See  abore,  pw  tS6L 
vakaown ;  though  the  GrieJui  profowed  to 
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seirantfl  and  luggage,  waiting  for  us  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
trees. .  We  passed  on,  leaving  them  to  load  up  and  follow  us. 
At  9  o'clock  we  were  opposite  the  village  of  Lubban,  situated 
on  the  northwest  acclivity,  considerably  above  the  plain.  It 
is  inhabited ;  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  place ;  and  in  the 
rocks  above  it  are  excavated  sepulchres.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  Lebonah  of  the  Old  Testament,  between 
Bethel  and  Shechem.^  The  coincidence  was  suggested  by 
Maundrell ;  and  has  ever  since  been  adopted  without  question 
by  most  of  those  who  have  noticed  the  viUage  at  alL*  Tet  B. 
Parchi  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  has  likewise  a  correct 
mention  of  it  as  the  ancient  Lebonah.'  But  firom  the  days  of 
the  book  of  Judges  till  the  time  of  the  crusades,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  occurs  any  mention  of  this  name  or  place ;  unless 
perhaps  it  be  the  Beth-leban  of  the  Tahnud.*  Brocardus,  and 
after  him  others,  call  it  Lemna  and  Lebna  ;  but  appear  to  have 
bad  no  suspicion  of  its  connection  with  any  ancient  site.* 

At  the  northeast  comer  of  the  plain,  where  we  now  were,  an- 
other level  valley  comes  in  from  the  east,  through  which  we  issued 
from  this  fine  basin.  The  valley  is  at  first  narrow ;  but  expands 
more  and  more  as  the  road  follows  it  up,  until  it  turns  northwards 
and  becomes  an  open  plain.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  N.  for 
twenty  minutes ;  and  then  N.  N.  E.  At  9^  o'clock  the  village 
es-Sftwieh  was  directly  over  us  on  the  hill  at  our  left,  overhang- 
ing the  road.  A  little  further  on,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  to  let  our  servants  and  baggage 
come  up.  At  9.50  we  passed  a  ruined  Kh&n  on  the  road,  also 
called  es-Sfiwieh,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  just  upon  the 
water-shed,  where  the  land  begins  to  descend  towards  the  north 
into  the  next  great  valley  running  west. 

Here  we  made  a  very  considerable  descent  along  a  steep 
narrow  Wady  ;  and  at  10.5  reached  the  bottom  of  a  large  and 
very  stony  valley  running  from  east  to  west  or  rather  towards 
the  W.  S.  W.  Some  men  from  R&m-Allah  whom  we  met,  said 
it  runs  down  to  the  'Aujeh  in  the  western  plain,  uniting  with  it 
below  the  castle  of  B&s  el-Ain.  On  our  right,  perhaps  half  an 
hour  distant,  were  two  villages ;  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  near  the  summit  of  a  high  conical  hiU,  called  Ktibal&n, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  large  groves  of  olive  and  fig  trees  ; 
the  other  called  Yetma,*  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  near 

*  Judg.  21,  19.  Ntkbuloi  towards  Jerasalem  on  the  right, 

*  Maundrell,  March  24.   RelandPalnst  o.   7.  p.'  178.       Breydenbaoh,    copying 
pp.  871,  872.  Brocardut,  writes  Lepna ;  Reiasb.  p.  128. 

*  Seein  Aflhei^tBeij.of  Tod.  II. p.  436.  Cotovioua  has  Lebna;   p.  887.    Quarea- 

*  Reland  L  c.  mios  makes  no   ailusion  to  the  name  or 

*  Brocardus   places    "Lemna,     casale  place. 

valde  pulchrum,"  ot  four  leagues  from        *  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  correct* 
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the  top  of  iho  mountaiD^  almo«t  in  ruins.  Theee  nameB,  how« 
efer,  were  giren  to  ns  tome  time  after  we  had  passed ;  for  on 
the  spot,  we  could  find  no  one  to  inform  us,  nor  could  we  learn 
the  name  of  the  xP^Uey.^  This  Wady  again  lies  deeper  than  the 
plain  of  el-Lubbon ;  for  our  descent  into  it  was  greater  than 
our  ascent  from  that  plain  to  the  water-ahed« 

From  this  valley  we  had  a  rather  steep  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  the  high  ridge  on  the  nortL  We  reached  the  top  at  10.35, 
having  just  before  passed  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  tower. 
Here  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  great  plain  of  MQkhna,  which 
stretches  along  for  several  hours  on  the  east  of  the  mountains 
among  which  N&bulus  is  situated.  Those  mountains  were  now 
before  us  in  all  their  beauty ;  Mount  Gerizimy  crowned  by  a 
Wely  on  its  highest  point,  baring  north ;  just  beyond  it  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Nftbulus  bearing  nearly  N.  N.  E. ; 
further  north  the  rugged  heights  of  Mount  Ebal ;  and  then  the 
fine  plain  extending  apparently  still  beyond  towards  the  N.  N. 
E.  skirted  on  its  eastern  side  in  its  whole  length  Inr  tracts  of 
|>icturesque  though  lower  hills.  Much  as  I  had  read  of  Pales- 
tine, and  multitudinous  as  have  been  the  travellers  upon  this 
very  road,  I  must  confess  that  the  existence  here  of  such  an 
extensive  plain,  running  in  this  direction  from  8.  8.  W.  to  N.  N. 
E.  was  almost  utterly  unknown  to  me.  We  could  perceive  our 
mad  forming  a  waving  line  along  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
hills,  and  under  Mount  Qerizim,  until  it  entered,  the  valley  of 
NAbulufl,  still  two  hours  distant. 

A  steep  descent  brought  us  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  plain,  near  a  cistern  ;  in  this  part  indeed  the 
plain  comes  almost  to  a  point.  At  11.25  we  crossed  the  dry 
oed  of  a  torrent,  which  in  winter  carries  oS  the  waters  of  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  plain  towards  the  west,  forming  a 
deep  Wady  through  the  western  hills ;  but  we  could  neitner 
learn  its  name,  nor  to  what  stream  it  runs  in  the  great  lower 
plain.'  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  down  this  valley  on  our  left, 
were  two  villages  ;  one  on  the  southern  hills  in  ruins,  called  KOsa ; 
the  other  on  the  northern  side  called  'Ain  Abtis.  Directly  op- 
posite on  our  right,  upon  the  hills  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
J  lain,  perhaps  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  large  village  of  Beita. 
ust  beyond  this  Wady  we  passed  at  11.35  the  large  and  old 
village  of  Hawikra,  lying  above  us  on  the  slo|ie  at  our  left. 

mm  of  the  oam^,  m  appliad  to  thii  rflkiKe.  ITI.  S«>ct.  VII,  «m)w  Umj  12tli ;  aod  Stei. 

Ov  lifU  M«iii  to  giT«  it  on  tbe  weit  of  III,  noAtr  Apr.  36th,  1863. 

tbt  mud.  *  It  proTpd  to  b«  the  ^f(iiuii«g  of  tho 

*  Tht*  Wad  J  has  iU  h^ad  at  *Akrmheh,  dr^p  W^dy  KAnmh,   which   ram    to   tho 

ftod  pAttrt  down  into  th<»  wntcrn  plain  u  Krvat  plain  voath  of  .liljilia,  and  m  to  thn 

Wadj  Rihdh.     It  p«HM  north  of  RAt  tU  'A«\ieh.     .Sro  in  Vol.  111.  SccL  11I«  nadw 


Wadj  Rihdh. 
rAKand  m 


to  the  'Aiyeh.     See  in  Vol     Apr  34th  a«d  SSth,  1S53. 
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Here  the  plain  spreads  out  to  a  greater  width  ;  the  eastern  hills 
retiring  somewhat  more.  On  that  side  they  are  quite  irregular 
and  rocky,  and  often  jut  out  into  the  plain  ;  while  on  the  west- 
em  side  the  base  of  the  slopes  departs  much  Ices  from  a  right 
line.  The  broad  plain  presented  a  beautiful  appearance ;  it  is 
everywhere  cultivated,  and  was  now  covered  with  the  rich  green 
of  millet,  mingled  with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  grain,  which  the 
peasants  were  harvesting.  Tet  the  soil  seemed  less  fertile  than 
that  of  most  of  the  pluns  we  had  visited.  The  average  width 
of  this  plain,  may  be  here  not  far  from  half  an  hour,  or  forty 
minutes. 

In  passing  along  this  plain  we  fell  in  with  many  people ; 
but  found  more  trouble  in  obtaining  information  from  them, 
than  we  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  They 
would  hardly  answer  any  of  our  questions ;  and  although  my 
companion  dismounted  and  walked  with  them  a  long  distance, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  yet  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  get  them  to  tell  even  the 
names  of  the  various  villages.  We  had  several  times  found 
something  of  the  same  reserve  at  first,  and  especially  yesterday 
at  Jiljllia  ;  but  why  it  should  be  so  much  greater  here  than  any- 
where else,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  did  not  find  it  in 
Nftbulus  itself,  nor  further  north ;  and  it  may  not  improbably 
have  been  connected  with  the  general  dread  of  the  govemmentid 
requisitions  now  in  progress.  Perhaps  too  the  appearance  of  our 
Egyptian  servants,  carrying  muskets,  may  have  led  them  to 
imagine,  that  we  had  some  connection  with  the  government,  and 
were  seeking  for  information  which  might  injure  them.  The 
peasantry  around  NAbulus,  it  may  bo  remembered,  as  well  as 
those  around  Hebron,  had  felt  the  stern  vengeance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  after  the  rebellion  of  A.  D.  1834. 

Another  steep  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  left,  we  passed 
at  five  minutes  before  noon ;  on  which,  higli  up  and  out  of 
sight,  is  the  large  village  or  rather  market  town  of  Bauiln. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  had  the  little  haralet  of  Kefr  Kollin 
above  us  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim.  Several  villages  were 
scattered  along  on  the  eastern  hills ;  on  that  side  Haudela, 
'Awerta,  and  Eaujib,  succeeded  each  other. 

Instead  of  keeping  along  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  quite 
to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Nikbiilus,  the  road  ascends  and 
winds  around  the  northeast  corner  of  Mount  Gerizim.  We 
turned  this  point  at  1  o'clock,  and  entered  the  narrow  valley  run- 
ning up  northwest  between  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  thus 
leaving  behind  us  the  plain,  which  extends  still  further  north. 
Below  us,  on  the  right,  and  not  far  above  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  little  hamlet  called  Belat ;  ftirther  north  and 
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%rlj  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  nanow  yallcj,  stands 
a  small  white  building,  a  Wdj,  called  Joseph's  tomb ;  while 
near  the  foot  of  Qerizim  below  BelAt,  is  the  ancient  weU,  known 
as  that  of  Jacob.  Directlj  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tallej, 
among  the  eastern  hills,  a  beautiful  smaller  plain  runs  up  east- 
ward from  the  larger  one  ;  and  on  the  low  hius  near  its  entrance 
on  the  north,  are  seen  the  three  TiUages  of  'Azmtlt,  Deir  el- 
Hatab,and8Alim. 

Afler  turning  the  point  of  the  mountain,  our  path  descend- 
ed very  little ;  yet  so  great  is  here  the  ascent  of  the  narrow 
▼alley,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wo  came  out  upon  it^ 
bottom,  near  a  fine  copious  fountain  in  its  middle,  'Ain  Difneh, 
fiimished  with  a  reservoir.  Below  the  fountain,  towards  the 
east,  a  tract  of  g^und  of  three  or  four  acres  had  recently  been 
enclosed  as  a  garden  ;  but  as  yet  it  contained  no  trees.  Above  ' 
this  point,  we  soon  came  to  the  olive  groves,  where  the  ascent  is 
less  rapid,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony.  On  the  left,  before 
reaching  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  Qerizim,  is  a  small  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint,  called  'Am^d  ;  but  of  recent  construction,  as  we 
were  informed,  and  containing  nothing  of  antiquity.  At  1^  o'clock 
we  were  opposite  the  eastern 'end  of  the  long  narrow  town, 
which  we  did  not  now  enter.  Keeping  the  road  along  its  north- 
era  side,  we  passed  some  high  mounds,  apparently  of  ashes ; 
where,  all  at  once,  the  g^und  sinks  down  to  a  vdley  running 
towards  the  west,  with  a  soil  of  rich  black  veffetable  mould. 
Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  unparaUeled  verdure  bunt 
upon  our  view.  The  whole  valley  was  filled  with  gardens  of 
vegetables  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several 
fountains,  which  burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards 
in  refreshine  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like  a  scene 
of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in 
an  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  shade  of  an  immense  mulberry 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  city  of  N&bulus  ^  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  close 
along  the  northeast  base  of  Mount  Uerizim  in  this  small  deep 
valley,  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  great  eastern  plain.  The 
streets  are  narrow  ;  the  houses  high  and  in  general  well  built, 
all  of  stone,  with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jerusalem.  The 
valley  itself,  from  the  foot  of  Gerizim  to  tliat  of  Ebal,  is  here 
not  more  than  some  five  hundred  yards  wide,  extending  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  The  city  Ucs  directly  upon  the  water- 
iummit  in  this  valley ;  the  waters  on  the  eastern  part,  as  we 

'  W«  folltnr  in  ihin  naoM  Um  ortbogr»-  prononcifttion  of  Um  preMBl  daj,  it  woald 
phj  oT  Abalfeda,  which  it  probftblj  tb«  U  written  NAUlnt.  Almlfl  Tab.  Sjt.  p.  Sft. 
BotI  eorrwrt     According  to  tbo   mlgar 
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Miman^  Gtnum  wmi  Ebal ; 
itdiittly  fai  Ike  rtOtjom 
niinilicd  fset  m  nei^kL*    The  i 

htswt  fhtntfn  to  <if  libc  < 
Ike  ■terifitj  lo  EfaaL*      Tke  on^  < 
!  eoold  perecm,  11  m  < 
0|i|witc  Ike  wtat  end  of  ike  tawn^  vkkk 
and  Ime;   m  oiker  icnietu  botk  i 

,  cxDcpl  ikat  a  Cev  oGi«  tieei  aiei 


teml  vpQO  tkeoL  Tke  ade  of  ike  noitken  mconlaiB,  Slnl/ 
akng  tke  fint,  exhifatti  maiij  ancie&l  excaimted  aepiikkree. 
Hie  mtkem  iwwnitiTn  ii  mm  caDed  bj  tke  inhalatanti^  Jdid 
ei-T«r/  tkoui^  tke  name  Geriiim  k'kDovn  at  least  to  tke 
SamantaiML  Tke  modem  appellation  of  Ebal  we  did  not  kara. 
One  of  our  fint  dgects  at  Niboloa,  waa  to  tibI  tke  Samar- 
itaniy  tkat  angular  and  feeUe  remnant  of  an  ancioit  people, 
whidi  to  tUa  da  J  kaa  sormed  ikestonna  of  agea  andof  adTerae 
infloenoeay  npon  tkeir  natire  aofl.  Some  men  fivmedj  from 
Beirftt  soon  came  aroond  us  ;  and  an  old  Christian  of  the  Oieek 
rite  und^took  to  conduct  us  to  the  Samaritans,  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  Jacob's  welL  We  r&foircd  to  the 
citj,  passing  among  luxuriant  groTes  of  fig  and  otlher  fruit  trees, 
and  entering  bj  a  gate  at  the  western  end.  The  quarter  occu- 
pied bj  the  Samaritans  is  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city, 
rising  somewhat  upon  the  acclivity  of  Gerizim.  It  is  well  buDt, 
and  the  houses  seemed  solid  and  comfortable.  On  coming  to 
the  synagogue  we  £>und  it  closed.  Several  of  the  Samaritans 
came  to  us  ;  but  as  the  priest  was  not  at  hand  to  open  the  door, 
we  could  not  now  visit  the  synagogue.  They  ofier^  us  a  guide, 
however,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim  ;  and  we  determined  to 
go  thither  inmiediatelyy  and  see  the  priest  on  our  return.  Wo 
set  off  therefore  at  4  o'clock  on  foot,  attended  by  one  <^  the 
younger  Samaritans,  an  honest  simple-minded  man.     Our  old 

>  Afleording  to  Sdinbert't  baroiDetricAl  to  the  time  of  Benj.  of  Todek;  who  tmyn 

obaerrstioiia,  the  tovn  of  Nibalns  k  1751  concctlj,  tb*t  there  are  fooutaiiM  aad  6ut 

Tar.  feet  abore  the  eea,  and  the  •nmmit  of  trees  oa  Gerizim,  that  U,  in  thb  rmTina 

Gerizim  about  2500  feet,  or  about  the  tame  described  in  the  text ;  but  this  is  doI  trae 

astheMountof  Olirea.   This  giTes  750  feet  of  the  mountain  in  general,  which  la  at 

for  the  heif^t  of  the  mountain  abore  the  barren  as  EbaL     Itin   I.  p.  6{^ 
town.     Keise  IIL  p.  146.  *  So  too  Yakut  in  SchulC  Ind.  m  Vit. 

'  Cotoricus  p.  338.      O.   too   Richter  Sahtd.  art.  Thuruwu 
WaHfahrten  p.  56.     Tliis  story  goes  back 
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Christian  we  were  willing  to  dismiss  till  we  came  back ;  haTinjg 
discovered  meantime,  that  his  plan  had  been  to  take  a  Samari- 
tan guide  himself,  besides  demanding  one  of  our  mules  to  ride. 
We  struck  up  the  ravine  above  mentioned,  which  comes  down 
fiom  the  southwest  and  is  full  of  fruit  trees  and  verdure.  Just 
oat  of  the  citj  is  a  fine  fountain,  called  'Asal ;  and  still  further 
up,  an  aqueduct  and  mill. 

Above  the  ravine  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  steep  ;  yet  not 
so  but  that  one  might  ride  up  without  difficulty.  When  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  heard  a  woman  calling  after  us, 
who  proved  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Samaritan  guide.  He  was 
her  only  son,  and  had  come  awny,  it  seems,  without  her  know- 
ledge ;  and  she  was  now  in  the  utmost  terror  at  finding  that  he  had 
gone  off  as  a  guide  to  Franks,  to  show  them  the  holy  mountain. 
She  had  immediately  followed  us,  and  was  now  crying  after  us 
wiUi  all  the  strength  of  her  lungs,  forbidding  him  to  proceed, 
lest  some  evil  should  befall  him.  The  young  man  went  back  to 
meet  her,  and  tried  to  pocify  her ;  but  in  vain ;  she  insisted 
upon  his  returning  home.  This  he  was  not  inclined  to  do; 
afthough  he  said  he  could  not  disobey  his  mother,  and  so 
tiinsgress  the  law  of  Moses.  This  touching  trait  gave  us  a  fa- 
vouraole  idea  of  the  morality  of  the  Samaritans.  After  reason- 
ing with  her  a  long  time  without  efiect,  he  finally  persuaded  her 
to  flo  with  us.  So  she  followed  us  up  ;  at  first  full  of  wrath, 
and  keeping  at  a  distance  from  us ;  yet  at  last  she  became  quite 
reconciled  and  communicative. 

Twenty  minutes  of  ascent  from  the  city  in  the  direction 
southwest  led  us  to,  the  top  of  Oerizim ;  wluch  proved  to  be  a 
tract  of  high  table  land  stretcliing  ofi*  far  towanu  the  west  and 
southwest.  Twenty  minutes  more  towards  the  southeast  along 
a  regular  path  upon  the  table  land,  brought  us  to  the  Wely  we 
had  seen  before,  standing  on  a  small  eminence  on  the  eastern 
brow  of  the  mountain,  perhaps  the  highest  point ;  and  over- 
looking the  plain  on  the  east,  and  indeed,  all  the  country  around, 
including  Jcbel  CBh-Sheikh  or  Hermon  in  the  distance.  Here 
is  the  holy  place  of  the  Samaritans,  whither  thoy  still  come  up 
three  times  a  year  to  worship.  The  spot  where  they  sacrifice  the 
paasovcr,  seven  lambs  among  them  all,  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
just  below  the  highest  point  and  before  coming  to  the  last 
slight  acclivity,  ft  is  marked  by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough 
stones  laid  upon  the  ground  ;  and  a  small  round  pit,  rougmy 
stoned  up,  in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted. 

On  ascending  the  rise  of  grround  beyond  this  spot,  the  first 
object  which  presents  itself,  are  the  ruins  of  an  immense  struc- 
ture of  hewn  stones,  bearing  every  appearance  of  having  once 
been  a  large  and  strong  fortress.     It  consisted  of  two  a^acent 
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parts,  each  measuring  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
east  to  west  and  two  hundred  feet  fit)m  north  to  south,  giving  a 
length  in  all  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  the  latter  direction* 
The  stones  are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  tolerablj 
large,  and  bevelled  at  the  edges,  though  rough  in  the  middle. 
The  walls  in  some  places  are  nine  feet  thick.  At  the  four 
comers  of  the  southern  division  were  square  towers,  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  side.  In  the  northern  part  is  now  the 
Muslim  Wely,  and  also  a  cemetery.  The  stranger  at  first  is 
very  naturally  struck  with  the  idea,  that  these  must  be  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Samaritans  upon  Mount 
Gerizim ;  but  the  Samaritans  of  the  present  day  attach  no 
sanctity  whatever  to  these  ruins,  and  simply  call  them  el-Eul'ah, 
^  the  Castle.'  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  they  are  probably  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian. 

Just  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  on  the  west  side,  are  a 
few  flat  stones,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were 
laid  there  by  nature,  or  by  man.  Under  these,  the  guide  said, 
are  the  twelve  stones  brought  out  of  Jordan  bv  the  Israelites  / 
and  there  they  will  remain,  until  el-Muhdy  (the  Guide)  shidl 
appear.'  This,  he  said,  and  not  the  Messiah,  is  the  name  they 
give  to  the  expected  Saviour.  He  could  not  tell  when  he  would 
appear ;  but  there  were  already  some  tokens  of  his  coming. 

Soon  after  we  passed  the  castle,  towards  the  south,  the  guide 
took  off  his  shoes,  saying  it  was  unlawful  for  his  people  to  tread 
with  shoes  upon  this  ground,  it  being  holy.  After  a  few  steps 
we  came  to  a  large  naked  surface  of  rock,  even  with  the  ground 
and  occupying  a  considerable  area,  inclining  somewhat  towards 
a  cistern  in  the  western  part.  This  ho  said  was  their  holiest 
spot,  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  with  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  had  been  pitched.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
tradition  of  any  temple  here  ;  and  although  wo  inquired  repeat- 
edly, we  could  not  perceive  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  any. 
Around  this  rock  are  slight  traces  of  former  walls,  perhaps  of 
the  ancient  temple.  We  measured  them,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
distinguished,  fifty-eight  feet  from  north  to  south  and  forty-five 
feet  from  east  to  west,  but  we  were  afterwards  not  sure  whether 
this  latter  ought  not  to  be  doubled.  Tliis  spot  is  the  Eibleh  of 
the  Samaritans.  On  whatever  side  of  it  they  may  be,  according 
to  our  guide,  they  always  turn  their  faces  towards  it  in  prayer  ; 
but  when  upon  the  spot  itself,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  pray  in 
any  direction. 

Near  by  the  same  place,  he  pointed  out  the  spot  where  they 
believed  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac.     On  being 

>  Benjamin  of  .Todela  relates,  that  the    was  built  of  these  twelve  stones.     Itin.  I 
•Itar  of  the  Samaritans  on  Monnt  Gerizim    p.  67. 
iii.  09,  IQO 
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adced  if  there  were  Samaritans  in  any  other  part,  he  said 
there  were  others  living  beyond  the  river  Babt^  which  conld  be 
crossed  only  on  a  Saturday ;  but  as  the  Samaritans  do  not 
iraTel  on  that  day,  nothing  more  was  known  about  them. 

Further  south,  and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence, 
are  ezteusive  foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if  the 
rains  of  a  former  city.  There  are  also  many  cisterns ;  but  all 
were  now  dry. 

This  point  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  countnr,  and 
especially  of  the  great  plain  below,  through  which  we  haa  trav- 
elled on  approaching  N&bulus.  The  region  round  about,  bore 
an  aspect  dificrcnt  from  that  around  Jerusalem ;  as  we  had 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  our  journey.  Indeed,  from 
Binjil  northwards,  we  had  noticed,  tliat  the  mountains  in  general 
were  less  lofty  and  steep,  and  also  less  naked  ;  while  the  valleys 
spread  themselves  out  into  fertile  plains  or  basins,  stretching 
mostly  from  cant  to  wcRt,  but  also  sometimes  from  north  to 
south.  This  plain  of  N&bulus  is  the  largest  of  all  upon  the 
high  tract  between  the  wcstem  plain  and  the  Jordan  valley; 
and  these  mountains  are  the  highest  in  this  region.  The  length 
of  the  ^)lain  from  8.  8.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  is  not  far  from  four 
hours ;  its  breadth  is  somewhat  variable  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  IuIIb  along  the  eastern  border ;  but  may  be 
taken  on  an  average  at  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  southern  part,  as  we  have  seen,  which  is  apparently 
less  fertile,  is  drained  by  a  Wady  nmning  westwards  to  the 
llcditermnean.  But  from  a  point  some  distance  south  of  the  val- 
ley of  N&bulus,  the  land  begins  to  incline  towards  the  north, 
and  the  waters  are  carried  off  at  the  northeast  extremity 
towards  the  Jordan,  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Wady  el-Ffiri'a. — 
Across  the  valley  of  NAbuhis,  we  could  see  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ebal  spreading  out  into  table  land,  not  unlike  that  of  Qerizim. 

But  the  feature  in  the  proRpect  which  struck  us  mcjet,  was 
the  smaller  ])lnin  already  allu(lo<l  to,  which  runs  up  E.  8.  E. 
from  the  eaRtern  pidc  of  the  Mokhna,  overagainst  the  valley  of 
NibuluB.  It  is  pro|)orly  R(*parated  from  the  Mokhna  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocky  hilln,  tliniugli  which  runs  an  open  Wady  connect- 
ing the  two  plninn,  and  draining  off  the  waters  of  the  smaller 
one  westwards,  when*  they  then  flow  northwanls  and  so  to  the 
Jordan.  On  the  hills  along  the  north  side  of  this  Wady,  are 
seen  the  thn^e  villnges  of  'Arjutit,  Deir  el-IIatab,  and  SAlim  ; 
the  lattrr  lyin^  furthest  enst.  This  may  not  improbably  Iks 
the  Rlmlini,  a  city  of  Shccliem,  to  which  Jacob  came  on  his 
return  fwm  radnn-arani.*     The  plain  beyond  extends  eastwards 

■  I  Cfffi.  r*.n.  IR.     Tli<*  f\\*trncPof  tliifl     hiilna  or  Shi^rhem,  ihowi  at  ItaM   that  {| 
■adcnt  naiiio  of  a  \ill»gc  lo  near  to  NA-     to  doI  tu cttmrj  lo  fopfOM  tho  name  Sha- 
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for  an  hour  or  more,  bearing  the  same  cliaracteristics  of  fertility 
and  beauty  as  the  Mdkhna  itself  On  its  ftirther  side^  on  the 
low  hills^  was  seen  a  village  called  Beit  Dejan  ;^  and  beyond  the 
southeast  part,  appeared  the  high  peak  of  a  mountain  looking 
towards  the  Jordan,  along  the  foot  of  which  passes  a  road  lead- 
ing from  Nftbulus  through  this  plain  to  the  Jordan.  This  was 
Earn  SQrtabehy  which  we  had  so  often  seen  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jericho.*  On  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  plain,  lay  another  village  called  Beit  Ftlrik,  not  two  hours 
from  Nllbulus.  The  ruined  viUage  Eefr  Beita  lies  twenty  min- 
utes ftirther  west.* 

)  In  the  same  region  (southeast)  our  lists  contained  the  name 
of  ' Akrabeh  as  a  village  still  existing ;  it  follows  immediately 
five  of  the  villages  just  enumerated,  and  those  of  Beita,  Haudela, 
'Awerta,  and  Baujib,  which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  large  plain.  It  would  seem  therefore  to  stand  somewhere 
south  of  tiie  five  former,  and  east  of  the  four  latter.  We  how- 
ever did  not  see  it,  nor  was  it  here  mentioned  nor  pointed  out  to 
us  by  any  one.  Wherever  it  may  be  situated,  it  is  doubtless 
the  ancient  Acrabi  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^ — ^At  about  twelve 
Boman  miles  from  Neapolis,  in  the  same  quarter,  the  Onomafr- 
ticon  places  a  village  called  Edumia ;  and  in  our  lists  of  that 
region  stands  the  name  Daumeb^  which  probably  marks  the 
same  site.* 

We  returned  down  the  mountain  by  the  same  route  ;  occu- 
pying twenty  minutes  to  the  brow  of  the  descent,  and  twenty 
minutes  thence  to  the  city.  We  now  found  the  Samaritan 
priest  and  several  of  his  people  waiting  for  us,  in  the  little  court 
before  their  synagogue  and  school  room.  The  priest  seemed 
about  sixty  years  old,  with  a  shrewd  intelligent  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  manner  which  would  command  influence 
anywhere.*  His  son,  now  sub-priest,  perhaps  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  seemed  in  all  respects  to  be  of  a  more  ordinary  charac- 

lim  (Salem)  to  be  applied  in  this  passage  jast  viuble,  N.  by  W.  Mount  Hermon 
to  Sbeohem  itself;  as  is  done  by  Eusebius  N.  80*"  K  'Axmdt  N.  66**  E.  Doir  el- 
and Jerome  and  others  after  tliem.  Ono-  Hatab  N.  70**  K.  S«Uim  N.  80**  E.  Beit 
mast,  art  SaUm  and  Bichem,  Equally  un-  Dejan  S.  80"*  E.  Raujib  S.  60**  E.  'Awerta 
necessaiy  is  the  other  mode  of  interpreta-  S.  16**  E. 

tion,  which  regards  it  as  an  adjective,  in  *  Onomast  art.  Aorabi^  'Aiepafi$§ty, 

the  meaning  sa/e,  protperaut.     See  gene-  *  Onomast  art  Edomia.  —  We  visited 

rally,  Reland's  DisserUt  MisoelL  I.  8.  p.  both  'Akrabeh  and  Dauroeh  in  1852  ;  see 

148.  Vol.  III.  Sect  VII,  under  May  11th  and 

*  This  implies  another  ancient    Beth  12th. 

Dagon,  of  which  we  have  no  account.         *  Our  notes  do  not  contain  the  name  of 

Ck>mp.  above,  p.  282,  n.  2.  the  priest ;  but  he  is  probably  the  same 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  586.  Scl^mch,  who  wrote  to  De  Sacy  and  others 

*  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  829.  [100].—  in  1808,  1820,  and  182G.  See  Notices  et 
From  Mount  Geridm  we  took  the  fol-  Extr.  des  Mas.  etc.  Tom.  XII.  pp.  15,  17, 
lowing  bearings:  Nabulus,  the  west  end  234. 
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ter.  The  priest  wore  an  external  robe  of  red  eilk,  with  a  white 
tnriian  ;  the  others  had  mostly  red  turbans.  In  other  particu- 
Ian  their  dress  was  similar  to  the  usual  costume  of  the  country. 
Their  common  language  of  intercourse,  among  themselves  and 
with  others,  is  the  Arabic.  They  were  very  civil  and  polite ; 
answered  r^ily  all  our  inquiries  respecting  themselves,  their 
oustoms,  and  their  faith  ;  and  asked  many  Questions,  especiaUy 
the  priest,  respecting  America,  and  particularly  whether  there 
were  any  Samaritans  in  that  country.  We  did  not  understand 
them  as  believing,  that  other  colonies  of  Samaritans  actually 
exist  there  or  elsewhere  ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that 
aoch  a  thing  was  possible,  and  were  anxious  to  learn  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 

The  priest  said,  they  have  many  books  of  prayers,  commen- 
taries, and  the  like,  in  their  ancient  language  and  character ; 
which  cliaractcr  they  call  el-'Ebry  (the  Hebrew),  in  distinction 
from  that  used  by  the  Jews,  which  they  call  el-K&shtiry. 
They  have  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglott ; 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  priest  acknowledged  to  us 
the  correctness  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  contained  in  it. 
They  complained,  as  usual,  of  the  Jewish  corruptions  of  the 
text ;  and  dwelt  ui)on  the  superior  purity,  both  of  their  text 
and  of  their  observance  of  the  law. 

After  considerable  conversation,  the  priest  at  length  rose  and 
opened  the  door  of  their  Ktniaeh^  (the  Arabic  word  for  both 
cnurch  and  sj-nagogue.)  and  we  all  entered,  taking  ofi*  our  shoes. 
It  is  a  small  plain  arched  room,  with  a  recess  on  the  left  hand 
at  entering,  where  their  manuscripts  are  kept,  before  which  a 
curtain  is  Ruspended.  We  noticed  no  figure  of  a  dove  or  of  other 
objects.  We  inquired  after  the  noted  manuscript,  which  they 
professed  was  now  3460  years  old  ;  referring  it  to  Abishua  the 
son  of  Phinehos.*  The  priest  brought  out  a  manuscript  from 
the  recess,  rolled  on  two  rods  in  the  usual  Jewish  form  ;  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  written  in  a  modem  hand  and  on  new  paroh- 
ment  When  this  was  pointed  out,  the  old  man  laughed,  and 
produced  another,  which  he  and  the  rest  all  said  was  the  true 
one.  It  was  certainly  very  much  worn,  and  somewhat  tattered 
with  use  and  much  kiraing,  and  hero  and  thero  patched  with 
shreds  of  parchment  ;  but  the  handwriting  appeared  to  me  very 
similar  to  the  former,  and  the  vellum  seemed  in  like  manner  not 
ancient.  Of  course  we  were  not  permitted  to  handle  or  touch  it ; 
and  whatever  may  be  its  real  age,  it  is  very  probably  the  manu- 
script which  has  usually  been  shown  to  former  travellers  and  ex- 
cited their  wonder.     They  professed  to  have  about  a  hundred 

'  1  Chmci.  6.  A.  4.    ThU  manoirript  U  olltB  mealioMd  in  tbtir  letttn;  •.  9.  Dt 
Vol.  II.-24»  lU.  lOi  105 
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manuscripts ;  and  the  priest  said,  that  ho  employs  himself  in 
writing  out  copies  of  the  law.  When  asked  if  thej  would  sell  a 
copy,  the  answer  was  :  Tes,  for  fifty  thousand  piastres. 

The  Samaritans  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  community ; 
there  heing  only  thirty  men  who  pay  taxes,  and  few,  if  any,  who 
are  exempt ;  so  that  their  whole  number  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  One  of  them  is  in  affluent 
circumstances  ;  and  having  been  tor  a  long  time  chief  secretary 
of  the  Mutesellim  of  N&bulus,  became  one  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  men  of  the  province.  He  had  recently  been  su- 
perseded in  his  influence  with  the  governor  by  a  Copt ;  and-now 
held  only  the  second  place.  He  was  called  el-'Abd  es-Slimary. 
The  rest  of  the  Samaritans  are  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
wealth  or  poverty.  The  physiognomy  of  those  we  saw  was  not 
Jewish  ;  nor  indeed  did  we  remark  in  it  any  peculiar  character, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  natives  of  the  country.  They 
keep  the  Saturday  as  their  Sabbath  with  great  strictness,  allow- 
ing no  labour  nor  trading,  not  even  cooking  nor  lighting  a  fire,  but 
resting  from  their  employments  the  whole  day.  On  Friday  even- 
ing they  pray  in  their  houses ;  and  on  Saturday  have  public 
prayers  in  their  synagogue  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  They 
meet  also  in  the  sj^nagogue  on  the  great  festivals,  and  on  the 
new  moons  ;  but  not  every  day.  The  law  is  read  in  public,  not 
every  Sabbath  day,  but  only  upon  the  same  festivals. 

Three  times  a  year  they  go  up  to  Mount  Gerizim  (Jebel  et- 
Tiir)  in  solemn  procession  to  worship ;  and  then  they  begin 
reading  the  law  as  they  set  off,  and  finish  it  above.  These  seasons 
are  :  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  they  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  mountain  all  night,  and  sacrifice  seven  lambs  at  sunset ;  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  they  so- 
journ there  in  booths  built  of  branches  of  the  arbutus.*  They 
still  maintain  their  ancient  hatred  against  the  Jews ;  accuse 
them  of  departing  from  the  law  in  not  sacrificing  the  passover, 
and  in  various  other  points,  as  well  as  of  corrupting  the  ancient 
text ;  and  scrupulously  avoid  all  connection  with  them.  If  of 
old  "  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans,"*  the  latter 
at  the  present  day  reciprocate  the  feeling  ;  and  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  nor  marry,  nor  associate  with  the  Jews ;  but  only  trade 
with  them. 

'  Ex.  28,  14-17.     For  many  jesrt  at  offer  sacrifices  on  the  mountain,  and  per- 

ihe  close  of  the  last  centoiy  and  the  begin-  formed  tbeir  rites  only  in  the  town.     Yet 

ning  of  the  present,  the  Samaritans  were  from  their  letter  in  1820,  it  would  appear, 

nnable  to  perform  their  devotions  on  Mount  that  they  had  already  been  able  to  resume 

Gerizim,  on  account  of  the  exactions  and  their  pilgrimages  to  the  sunmiit  of  Gerixim. 

oppressions  of  the  government  and  Sheikhs.  De  Sacy  Corresp.  des  Samar.  pp.  12G,  157, 

Writing  to  France  in  1810,  they  say  that  158. 

for  twenty-five  years  they  hod  ceased  to  *  John  4,  9. 
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We  inauired  of  the  Samaritans  respecting  JacoVs  welL 
Thej  said  they  acknowledged  the  tradition,  and  regarded  it  as 
having  belonged  to  the  patriarch.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
talley,  near  the  south  side  ;  and  is  the  same  which  the  Christians 
sometimes  call  Bir  es-SAmirijeh,  ^  Well  of  the  Samaritan  womiML' 
Thej  acknowledge  also  the  tomb  near  by  as  the  place  of  Joseph's 
burial ;  though  the  present  building  is  only  a  Muhanunedan 
Wdy.' 

Late  as  it  was,  we  took  a  Christian  g^de,  our  first  old  man 
not  having  again  made  his  appearance,  and  set  off  for  Jacob's 
well  We  now  passed  down  on  the  north  of  the  fountain  in  the 
▼alley  and  the  enclosed  gardens  below  ;  so  that  we  came  to  the 
opening  of  the  valley  on  the  north  side.  Our  g^de  had  professed 
to  know  all  about  the  well ;  but  when  we  had  got  thus  far,  he 
could  not  toll  where  it  was.  We  met,  however,  a  Muhammedan, 
who  also  acknowledged  the  tradition  respecting  Jacob's  well  and 
Joseph's  tomb.  He  led  us  by  the  latter,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of*  the  mouth  of  the  valley  ;  and  tl^n  to  the  well,  situa- 
ted south  of  the  tomb  and  just  at  the  base  of  Qerisim,  below 
the  road  by  which  we  had  passed  along  this  morning.  We  were 
thirty-five  minutes  in  coming  to  it  from  the  city.  The  well  bears 
evident  marks  of  antiquity,  but  was  now  dry  and  deserted ;  it 
was  said  usually  to  contain  living  water,  and  not  merely  to  be 
filled  by  the  rains.  A  large  stone  was  laid  loosely  over,  or  rather 
in,  its  mouth  ;  and  as  the  hour  was  now  late  and  the  twilight 
nearly  gone,  we  made  no  attempt  to  remove  the  stone  and  ex- 
amine the  vaulted  entrance  below.  We  had  also  no  line  with  us 
at  the  moment,  to  measure  the  well ;  but  by  dropping  in  stones, 
we  could  perceive  that  it  was  deep*  Adjacent  to  the  well  are 
the  ruinfl  of  an  ancient  church,  forming  mounds  of  rubbish ; 
among  which  we  remarked  three  granite  columns.* 

What  we  thus  could  not  do,  had  liowever  been  done  long 
before  by  MaiuidroU.  He  describes  the  well  as  covered  by  "  an 
old  stone  vault,"  into  which  he  descended  by  a  narrow  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  there  found  the  proper  mouth  of  the  well  with  a  broad 
flat  stone  ui>on  it.  He  removed  the  stone  and  measured  the  well. 
"  It  is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  and  contains  about  three  yards  in 

*  W«  heart!  nothlnff  of  the  tomb*  of  WeCslein  Nor.  T*ft  in  Act  L  e.     HWron. 

ElNuar.  Iihamar.  rhlDeha^  and  othert|  Ep.  86,  KpitAph.  PaoUp,  p.  677.  **Alm 

wMch  the  Sftfnsritanfi  hare  fonnerlj  pro-  iiMte  [SirhraiJ  diTeiVnt  Tldlt  diiodti<3ro 

f<Mwd  to  thow  At  NAbaloiL     See  !>•  9mej  patHunchamiii  tepalehrm.*   Tet  %  diflbml 

Corrcup.  Art  Samar.  pp.  181,  210,  etc —  tnulitioo  b   alao  pi eaerreJ  bj  Jotephna, 

la  tiM  addrew  of  Stephen,  Acta  7,  IS,  the  which  nakea  them  to  haTt  bm  b«mdal 

tweWa  armt  of  Jacob  are  apokrn  of   aa  Hebron ;  Aotlq.  S.  S.  S. 
boried  at  Shechrm  ;  and  hiittorica]  aoticea        *  John  4,  11. 

of  a  Jewi«li  tradition  to  the  time  effect,        '  For  a  tubwonenl  riait  to  tha  wall.  •#• 

3«tUI,i 


•r«  fmtnd  in  the  Rabbinii  and  in  Jerome ;     In  VoL  IIL  S«ct  lU,  vodtr  Apr.  SSd,  ISftS. 
M  UghtfooC   Uor.   lieb.  in  Act  7,  IS.      . 
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diameter,  and  thirty-five  in  depth  ;  five  we  found  fiiU  of  water."* 
It  was  near  the  end  of  March  when  Maundrell  thus  found  fifteen 
feet  of  water  in  the  well  In  April,  1839,  the  Rev.  S.  Calhoun 
found  the  well  to  be  onlj  seventy-five  feet  deep  below  the  vault, 
with  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.  This  measurement  was  verified 
by  Dr  Wilson  in  April,  1843  ;  but  at  that  time  the  bottom  was 
scarcely  covered  with  water.'  According  to  Bonifacius  about 
1555,  there  was  then  an  altar  in  this  vault,  on  which  mass  was  cele- 
brated once  a  year ;  but  Quaresmius  in  the  next  century  remarks, 
that  this  practice  had  been  already  discontinued  many  years  by 
the  Latins  ;  although  the  altar  still  existed  in  the  vault,  where 
the  Greeks  sometimes  yet  read  mass.' 

This  tradition  respecting  both  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb, 
in  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews^  and  Samaritans,  Chris- 
tians and  Muhammedans,  all  agree,  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  That 
writer  indeed  ^aks  only  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  the  Bourdeauz 
pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  mentions  also  the  well ;  and  neither  of 
these  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church.'  But  Jerome  in  his 
letter  on  Paula,  which  is  referred  to  A.  D.  404,  makes  her  visit 
the  church  erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the  well 
of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan  woman.'  The 
church  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been  built  during  the  fourth 
century ;  though  not  by  Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times. 
It  was  visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ;  by  Arculfus  a  cen- 
tury later,  who  describes  it  as  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  and 
again  by  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century/  Yet  Seswulf  about 
A.  D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the  well,  make 
no  mention  of  the  church  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
latter  had  been  destroyed  before  the  period  of  the  crusades.' 
Brocardus  speaks  of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and 
columns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the  ancient 
Thebez  ;  they  were  probably  those  of  the  church,  to  which  he 
makes  no  allusion.*     Other  travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later, 

'  Manndrell,  March  24.  extructam  circnm  puteuxn  Jacob  intravit 

*  Lands  of  the    Bible    IL  p.   55   sq.    Ecclesiam,"  etc. 

Comp.  Narrat  of  the  Scotch  Deputation        ^  Anton.  Mart  Itin.  6.  Adamnaniu  2. 

in  1829,  June  20th.  21.     St  Willib.  Hodcepor.  22.  p.  878.  ed. 

*  '*  Tantum  in  ore  putei  remanet  altare ;"  Mabill.     See  these  writers  cited  in  full, 
Bonifacius,  quoted  by  Quaresmius,  II.  p.  Reland  Paliest  p.  1007  sq. 

801,  col  a.  b.  '  Sffiwulf  Peregrinat  p.  269.  Phocas  de 

*  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act  7,  16.  Locis  Sonet  13.   Keland  I  c. 

*  OnomtiBt,  ATt.  Siehem.   Itmer.  Hieroa  *  Brocardus  c.  7.  p.  177.  Comp.  Marin, 
ed.  Wess.  p.  587  sq.  Sanut  p.  248,  who  also  mentions  the  tomb 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  86,  Epit  Pauls,  p.  676.  of  Joseph, 
ed.  Mart     "  £t  ex  latere  montis  Garixim 

00    iii.  109, 110  '  •:     * 
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•peak  of  the  chaicli  only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  aa  already 
deaerted.' 

Before  the  days  of  Eusebiua,  there  seems  to  be  no  historical 
testimony  to  show  the  identity  of  this  well,  with  that  which  our 
Banoor  visited  ;  and  the  proof  most  therefore  rest,  so  &r  as  it 
oan  be  made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  eridcnce.  I  am  not 
aware  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  goes  to  con- 
tradict the  common  tradition ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  see 
much  in  the  circumstances,  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition, 
that  this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his  conTeraa- 
tion  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  journeying  torn 
Jerusalem  to  Oolilee,  and  rested  at  the  well,  while  '^  his  disciples 
were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat/'*  The  well 'therefore 
lay  apparently  before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the  well, 
ana  sent  his  disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the  narrow  yalley, 
intending  on  their  return  to  proceed  along  the  plain  on  his  way 
to  Galilee,  without  himself  visiting  the  city.  All  this  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  present  character  of  the  g^round.*  The 
wen  too  was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and  ven- 
erated spot ;  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many  ages 
in  tradition,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  foiKotten  in  the  two  luid 
a  half  centuries,  intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius. 

A  very  obvious  question  presented  itself  to  us  upon  the  spot, 
vis.  How  it  can  be  supposed,  that  the  woman  should  have 
come  from  the  city,  now  half  an  hour  distant,  with  her  water- 

E>t,  to  draw  water  from  Jacob's  well,  when  there  are  so  many 
untains  just  around  the  city,  and  she  must  have  also  passed 
directly  by  a  large  one  at  mid-distance  ?  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ancient  city  probably  lay  in  part  nearer  to  this  weU  than 
the  modem  one ;  and  then  too  it  is  not  said,  that  the  woman 
came  thithcr/rom  the  city  at  all.  She  may  have  dwelt,  or  have 
been  labouring,  near  by  the  well ;  and  have  gone  into  the  city 
only  to  make  her  wonderful  report  resi)Octing  the  stronger  pro- 
phet^ Or,  even  granting  that  her  home  was  in  the  city,  tnero 
would  be  nothing  iniprolwble  or  unusual  in  the  sup{>osition,  that 
the  inhabitants  may  have  set  a  peculiar  value  on  the  water  of 
this  ancient  well  of  Jacob,  and  have  occasionally  put  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  going  thither  to  draw.  That  it  was  not  the 
ordinary  public  well  of  the  city,  is  probable  from  the  circum- 

'  So    Win.    <le    IU1'1»m1   in   BMnm  northwrnrdf,  Aarvods  and  tromn  ih*  ricij^ 

TlMMar.  IV.  p.  n.l.'t.     Sir  J.  MaandeTilie  of  Moant  KM  at  a  mint  weal  of  Um  town. 

IL  105.   L/kkI.    1A39.      iMd,  deSochem.  Bot  there  is  and  doabtkaa  waa,  aJM>  a 

tin.  p.  93.   Kri««h    p.    864).    (*otoTic.  p.  road  alon^  t)M»  plain. 

S87.     Qnarrwniut  II.  p.  SOI.  etc.  etr.  *  John  4.  7.  2M.  29.     ••  Wooan  of  8a- 

•  Jnhn  4,  S  8.  meria**  la  hew  onlr  rqniTalenl  to  "  a  Jm^- 

'  Tbe  preaeat  oaoal  road  from  Nibuloa  awritaa  wonan,**  om  of  tbo  Samaritana. 
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Btance,  that  there  was  here  no  public  accommodation  for  drawing 
water.* 

More  difficult  is  it  to  account  for  the  &ct,  that  a  well  should 
ever  have  been  dug  here  at  all^  on  a  spot  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  so  many  natural  fountains ;  and  irrigated,  even  at 
the  present  day,  by  rills  of  running  water,  brou^t  down  firom 
the  source  higher  up  the  valley,  and  of  sufficient  volume  to 
drive  a  mill.  I  can  solve  this  difficulty  only  by  admitting,  tliat 
this  is  probably  the  actual  well  of  the  patriarch ;  and  that  it 
was  dug  by  him  in  some  connection  with  the  possession  of  the 
'^parcel  of  ground/'  bought  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  ; 
which  he  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  and  in  which  Joseph  and  possi- 
bly his  brethren  were  buried.*  The  practice  of  the  patriarclis 
to  dig  wells  wherever  they  sojourned,  is  well  known  ;*  and  if 
Jacob's  field,  as  it  would  seem,  was  here  before  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  he  might  prefer  not  to  be  dependent  for 
water  on  fountains,  which  lay  up  that  valley  and  were  not  his 
own.  Or,  very  possibly,  the  fountain  itself  may  be  of  later 
date  ;  the  efiect  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the  land  is  subject 

I  think  we  may  thus  rest  widi  confidence  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  is  Jacob's  weU,  and  here  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob 
gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Here  the  Saviour,  wearied  with  his 
journey,  sat  upon  the  well,  and  taught  the  poor  Samaritan 
woman  those  great  truths,  which  have  broken  down  the  separa- 
ting wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles :  "  God  is  a  spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Here,  too,  as  the  people  flocked  from  the  city  to  hear  him,  he 
pointed  his  disciples  to  the  waving  fields  which  decked  the  noble 
plain  around,  exclaiming :  "  Say  not  yo.  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  Behold,  I  say  unto  you. 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest  1 "  * 

It  was  half  past  8  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  our  tent ; 
wearied  indeed  in  body,  but  refreshed  in  spirit,  as  we  read  anew, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes,  the  account  of  our  Saviour's 
visit  and  sublime  teaching.* 

In  our  interview  with  the  Samaritans,  we  had  forgotten  to 
inquire  respecting  the  general  statistics  of  Ndbulus ;  and  we 
had  no  other  acquaintance  on  whose  information  we  could  de- 
pend. The  only  Christians  here  are  Greeks,  numbering  120 
taxable  men,  or  about  500  souls.     There  is  a  Greek  bishop  of 

»  John  4,  11.  •  Gen.  21,  25.  80.     26,  15.  18-32. 

■  Gen.  33,  19.     Josh.  24,  82.     John  5,  *  John  4,  20-24.  30.  36. 

6.     Acts  7,    15.    16.      Comp.    IJghtfoot  *  We  visited  Ndbulus  again  in  1858; 

Hor.  Heb.  in  Act  7,  16.     See  abo  above,  see  Vol  III.  Sect  III,  under  Apr.  28. 
p.  283.  n.  1. 
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K&balu0 ;  but  be  resides  in  the  convent  at  JerasalebL*  Tbe 
BamaritanB  count  some  150  souls,  as  we  bave  seen  ;  and  tbere 
were  said  to  be  about  as  many  Jews.  From  various  data,  we 
were  led  to  estimate  tbe  whole  population  at  about  8000  souls  ; 
•11  Muhammedans,  with  the  exceptions  above  specified.  The 
present  governor  of  the  province  of  N&bulus  was  a  son  of  Hu- 
min,  the  former  Mudlr  of  'Akka.* 


It  would  be  useless  to  spend  time  here,  in  showing  that  the 
K&bulus  of  the  present  day  is  the  Neapolis  of  the  Boman  age  ; 
or  that  the  latter  appellation  took  the  place  of  the  more  ancient 
name  Shechem.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  foreign  names  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  in  Palestine,  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  historical  testimonies  to  the  general  identity 
of  Neapolis  and  Sichom  are  hardly  less  definite  and  numerous, 
tiian  in  the  case  of  JClia  and  Jerusalem ;'  while  the  situation 
of  N4bulus  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  beneath  Mount 
Qerisim,  of  which  tradition  has  never  lost  sight,  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  position  of  Bhecbem. 

Shechem  was  a  very  ancient  phice,  though  we  do  not  find  it 
mentioned  as  a  city,  until  the  time  of  Jacob.  Abraham  indeed 
first  came,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  '^  unto  the  place  of  Shechem, 
onto  the  oaks  of  Moreh  '/'*  and  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Padan- 
Aram,  came  to  Shalim,  a  city  of  Shechem,  **  and  pitched  his 
tents  before  "(east  of  ^  the  latter  city.  This  corresponds  to  the 
present  village  of  Sdlim,  wliich  lies  east  of  NAbulus  across  the 
great  plain.  In  this  plain  the  patriarch  encamped,  and  pur- 
chased the  ''  i>arcel  of  ground,"  still  marked  by  his  well  and  the 
traditional  tomb  of  Joseph.*  It  was  here  tliat  Dinah  was 
defiled  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  priifce  of  the  country ; 
and  the  city  Shechem  with  its  gates  is  si>oken  of,  named 
probably  after  that  prince.  It  would  seem  not  then  to  have 
tieen  large  ;  inasmuch  as  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  were  able  to 
overcome  and  to  slay  all  the  males.'  Jacob's  field,  as  we  liave 
seen,  wa.s  a  i>ermaneiit  poRsession ;  and  the  patriarch,  even  when 
residing  at  llcbn)n,  sent  his  fiocks  to  pasture  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  on  a  visit  to  them  in  this  region,  that  Joseph  was 
•old  by  his  brethren.^ 

*  8m  Vol  I.  p.  426.  KMW.     IIWyoii.  Kp.  M,  Kptteph.  PmUp,  p. 

*  Th#r«  mn  taM  tn  bo   l«»proiii  person*  $76,  *'Tr«n«tTit  Slrlieni,— ^n»  nnoe  Stm- 
•I  Ndbalaii,  ftA  well  as  at  .feruMiIeiii ;  but  polw  apprllattir,*  tte.     Sc«  aUo  oCbtr  ao- 
wt  did  not  here  meet  witb  thmn.     Paz-  thoritiec,  Relaod  Pal  p.  1004  a^ 
loo*tLetCer%  xr.  p.  173  ljmu\.  *  (len.  12,  A. 

'  J<itephn«    ha«  nmalW   Sirhem  ;    but         *  ( len.  33,  lA.  19.     S««  abort,  p.  179. 
alio  once  Nmpi^lis  IV  J.  4.  8.  1.     Kpipha-     a.  1 ;  al«o  p.  286. 
aim  adr.  Hitt.  lib.  iii.  p.  lOM.  *Cr  Itmiftmu        *  ^i^n,  34,  I.  2.  Sa  24.  2ft. 
Ta^  r#Tir,  4w  rfi  rvrl  NtOT^ti.      Ik  p.         *  (kn.  87,  l»-14. 
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On  the  return  of  the  Israelites  fiom  Egypt,  after  they  had 
I>assed  oyer  Jordan,  they  were  directed  to  set  up  great  stones 
and  build  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal ;  and  to  station  six  of  the 
tribes  upon  Mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  and  six  upon 
Mount  EbaJ  to  curse.  ^  Between  these  two  mountains,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  lay  Shechem,  having  Ebal  on  the. north  and 
Gerizim  on  the  south.*  In  the  division  of  the  land,  Shechem 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim,  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  and 
made  a  city  of  refuge.'  Here  Joshua  met  the  assembled  people 
for  the  last  time.'  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  Abimelech 
treacherously  got  possession  of  the  city,  which  rave  occasion  for 
the  beautifid  parable  of  Jotham,  delivered  fit)m  Mount  Gerizim ; 
in  the  end  the  people  proved  treacherous  to  the  usurper,  and 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  him.'  At  Shechem  all  Israel  came 
together  to  make  Behoboam  king ;  here  the  ten  tribes  rebelled  ; 
and  the  city  became  for  a  time  the  royal  residence  of  Jeroboam** 
We  hear  nothing  more  of  it  before  the  exile ;  during  which  it 
seems  still  to  have  been  inhabited.^ 

After  the  exile,  Shechem  is  mainly  known  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  people,  who  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  no  ancient  account,  except 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Josephus.  It  appears  that  after  the 
carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Ephraim 
and  the  region  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser,  the 
same  monarch  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  other 
eastern  countries,  ^'and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."*  Visited  and  disturbed  by  lions, 
this  people  applied  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the  Israel- 
itish  priests,  to  "teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the 
land  ; "  and  one  was  sent  accordingly,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Bethel,  the  former  scene  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry.  So,  "they 
feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods,"  each  his  own 
national  idols ;  "  and  made  unto  themselves  of  the  lowest  of 
them  priests  of  the  high  places."  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  down  to  the  time  when  the  scriptural  account  was  written  ; 
and  it  was  this  people,  according  to  Josephus,  who  were  called 
in  Hebrew  Cutheans,  and  in  the  Greek  language  Samaritans.*    - 

>  Deot  27,  1-18.    The  altar  in  verso  •  Jadg.  9,  1-49. 

4,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  *  1  Kings  12,  1.  12-16.  25. 

was  to  be  on  EbaL     The  Samaritan  text  ^  Jer.  41,  5. 

reads  here  Gerizim;  and  this  is  the  main  *  2  Kings  17,  8.  6.  24.     Joseph.  Antiq. 

pomt,  in  which  they  charge  the  Jews  with  9.  14.  1,  8.   ib.  10.  9.  7. — The  Samaritans 

corrupting  the  text.  themselves  afterwards  refer  their  transpor- 

*  Joseph.  Ant  4.  8.  44.  Comp.  Judg.  tatiou  into  the  laud  to  Esar-haddon,  Ezra 
9,  7.  4,  2.     This  may  have  been  a  later  emigra- 

*  Josh.  20,  7.    21,  20.  21.  tion. 

*  Josh.  24,  1.  25.  '  2  Kings  18,  25-84. 41.  Joseph.  Ant.  I  c 
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According  to  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans 
were  originally  foreigners,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Jews;  and  not  a  mixed  race,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  except  so 
&r  as  a  comparatiyely  few  straggling  Israelites  of  the  lower 
classes  may  not  improbably  have  remained  in  their  homes.  ^ 
The  introduction  of  the  Pentateuch  among  them  is  suffidentlr 
accounted  for,  by  the  return  of  the  IsraelitiBh  priest  to  Bethel^ 
and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  Israelitish  worship.  When  the 
Jews  returned  under  Zerubbabel  from  their  exile,  and  besan  to 
rebuQd  Jerusalem  and  their  temple,  the  Samaritans  also  desired 
to  aid  them  in  the  work  :  "  Let  us  build  with  you  ;  for  we  seek 
your  Qod  as  ye  do  ;  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  Hays 
of  Esar-haddon/'*  It  was  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  admit 
them  to  this  privilege,  that  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  hatred 
between  the  two  races  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  Samaritans 
did  all  they  could,  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  both  of  the  templo 
and  the  city.' 

It  was  the  same  refusal,  probably,  and  subsequent  acts  of 
mutuaf  hatred,  that  stimulatea  the  Samaritans  to  erect  a  temple 
of  their  own  upon  Mount  Qerizim.  The  immediate  occasion 
appears  to  have  been  the  circumstance  related  by  Nehemiah, 
that  a  son  of  Joia<Ia  the  high  priest  had  become  son-in-law  to 
Sanballat,  and  had  on  this  account  been  expelled  from  Jerusa- 
lem.* According  to  Josephus,  this  prson  was  Monasseh,  a 
brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddus,  and  was  exj^Ued  as  havinir 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Persum  governor  of 
Samaria  under  Darius  Codomanus  and  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
about  330  B.  C.  some  eighty  years  later  than  the  time  of  Neho- 
miah."  The  same  writer  relates,  that  Manasseh  withdrew  to 
the  Samaritans ;  and  that  Sanballat,  his  father-in-law,  having 
joined  Alexander  the  Qreat  before  Tyro,  obtained  from  that 
monarch  permission  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Oerixim,  in 
which  he  constituted  Manasseh  hign  priest.*  Sichem,  at  the 
foot  of  Qerizim,  now  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Samar- 
itans, and  was  inhabited  by  apostate  Jews ;  and  according  to 
Josephus,  if  a  Jew  at  Jerusalem  was  called  to  an  account  for 
eating  unclean  food,  or  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  or  for  any 

'  T\f  common  riew   li  perhnpt  rooti  iMm  mott  probablr  to  b«  A  duroookcieal 

ttmngi J  tUted  bj  De  S«rj,  CorrMp.  det  error  on  the  p«rt  of  Joaephot ;  riaoe  it  it 

Samariuin^  p.  a,  in  Notiree  et  Kxtr.  dea  harHljr  rapitoMtble,  thtd  the  veir  mhm  tkei. 

Mm.  de  U  ltiMi<iih.  do  Hnl,  Tom    XIL  with  the  like  dfrumttaacee,  ahould  ooear 

For  the  oppoeite  Tiew,  mm  lleng^tesberg  at  two  different  timet  to  diflercnt  permit 

Anthentie  dee  Teotat  L  p.  1  «|.  bearing  the  Mme  ntmeiL     llenet  too  t^ 

'  1-Ixra  4,  2.  baiMinK  of  the  temple  on  Oerisim,  te  pr»- 

*  Vjt%  c.  4.  Nebero.  oe.  4.  6.  Jotepb.  beblj  U>  be  pbu?ed  earlier  than  tba  timt  of 
Ant  II.  4.  i».  Aleiand<>r. 

«  Neh.  18,  28.  •  Joeepb.  Anl  11.  a  S,  i. 

•  Joeepb.  Ant   II.    7.  9.     Tide  woold 
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similar  crime,  he  fled  to  the  Sichemites,  declaring  himself  to  be 
unjustly  accused.^ 

The  mutual  hatred  continued  to  increase,  each  "partj 
contending  for  the  sanctity  of  their  own  temple  ;*  though  the 
Jewish  historian,  with  apparent  justice,  accuses  the  Samaritans 
of  professing  to  be  Jews  and  descended  from  Joseph,  when  this 
might  tend  to  their  advantage  ;  or  of  disclaiming  all  kindred 
and  connection  with  them,  when  this  would  better  serve  their 
tunx*  Broils  sometimes  ensued  ;*  and  at  length  the  temple  on 
Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  129  B.  C. 
having  stood,  according  to  Josephus,  about  two  hundred  years.' 
The  broils  continued,  and  the  hatred  increased.  Under  the 
procurator  Coponius,  who  followed  Archelaus,  a  Samaritan  en- 
tered Jerusalem  secretly,  and  polluted  the  whole  temple,  by 
scattering  in  it  human  bones.'  The  name  Samaritan  had  now 
become  among  the  Jews  a  by-word  and  term  of  reproach  ;  and 
all  intercourse  with  them  was  avoided.  Of  this  we  find  various 
ti:aces  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  himself  was  called  a 
Samaritan  in  scorn ;  and  the  seventy  disciples,  when  first  sent 
out,  were  not  to  go  to  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans,  since  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  Israel'  They  still  clun^  to  their 
worship  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  and  lived  in  expectation  of  a 
Messiah.*  In  consequence  of  this  hatred,  and  in  allusion  to  this 
idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem .  probably  received  among  the 
Jewish  common  people  the  by-name  Byebar,  which  we  find  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  while  Stephen,  in  addressing  the  more 
courtly  Sanhedrim,  employs  the  ancient  name.*  Yet  many  of. 
the  Samaritans  believed  on  Christ  in  Sichem  itself ;  and  after- 
wards, churches  were  gathered  in  their  towns  and  villages  by 
the  apostles.** 

'Joa.Ant  II,  S.Qftafiaptir at  fifirp6frO'  20^  6  \ahs  fiapht  6  KoroiK&y  iy  ^uctfioit, 

X<y  rSrt  rV  ^iKtfia  ixoyrts^  KtifUyriy  wphs  Testara.  XII  Patrinrch.  p.  6G4. 
T^  rapt(€ly  ipti  Koi  Kor^KTifAdyiiy  (nrh  rCav         '  John  4,  20.  25. 

AroirraTctfy  Tov  *Iou8aW  f^yovs,     lb.   11.         *  John  4,  5.  AcU  7,  IG. — This  name 

8.  7. — Comp.  Jahn  Bibl.  Arclueol.  Th.  II.  Sychar  (2uxdp)  might  come  from  Hob. 

Bd.  n.  p.  808.  np\:5  faUehood,  spoktn  of  idola,  Ilab.  2, 

\  •'r  ^:\  'o-  'w  •  o^^-i?-  ^-  *•      .      IsVor  aUo  from  ni3)tt3  rfninW,  in  alia- 

•  Josj  Ant.  9.  14.   8.     Thna  toward,    .j^^  ^  i,^  28.  1.  7.    Comp.  Sirac.  60.  26. 

^   n  "ft"fi    S^-rfT^T.***  be  Hebrews^  ^est.  XH  Pair.  p.  664.  loYoi  y^  Airk  X^- 
lb.  11.  8.  6.  With  Antiochug  they  claimed  .«    i    »         i        1.      i     T  on,, 

to  be  Mede.  and  PerdwM,  and  ak»l  per-  T  ^"^^  Y^f^P    il  ^t'"'    }^ 

roiMion  to  dedicate  thelrtemple  to  Jupiter  "''"'»  "?"  ^°f  '^  »"<*  '''«'"  •*f,-«'7''»8 

Hellenio.;  ib.  12.  6.  6.    c£mp.2Ma«^    T^^T.^^ IT »T V 'a%  v* ",  ,T 
(5  2.  between  nnni  b2Pa  Beelzebub,  2  K.  1. 2.  8, 

'  *  Jos.  Ant  12.  4.  1.   ib.  18.  8.  4.   ib.  18.  f?^T,^«^^*f  ^^  x.'tt^oT^'^   c   t^'' 

10  2     ib   14  6  2  Satan.  Matt.  10,  26.  etc.     So  too 

•  Ihid  iq  9  1  '  T^  T  1  9  A  Belhaven  for  Bethel,  llos.  4.  16.  6,  8; 
Ibid.  13.  ».  1.  B.  J.  1.  2.  6.  comp.  Amos  6,  6.  See  lleland  Dissert 
Jos.  Ant  18.  2.  2.  Comp.  20.  6.  1.  Miscell.  I.  p.  140  sq.    Ilcugstonb.  Auth.  des 

'  John  8,  48.    4,  9.  27.     Matt   10,  6.     Pentat  I.  p.  25  aq. 
Luke  17,  16.  18.     See  also  Sirac.  60,  26.         *•  John  4,  89-42.  Acts  8,  6-26.  9,  81. 
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Not  long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Teetament,  the  citj  of 
Bichem  receiyed  the  new  name  of  Neapolii,  which  femaioa  to 
the  present  day  in  the  Arabic  form  N&boliu.  This  took  place 
apparently  under  Vespasian ;  for  the  coins  of  the  oitj,  of  which 
there  are  many  from  Titus  to  YolusianuSy  bear  the  inscription 
^FlaTia  Neapolis  ;''  the  former  epithet  being  adopted  in  honour 
of  Flayius  Vespasian,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  benefit 
oonferrcd  by  him.*  The  name  Neapolis  is  already  mentioned  br 
Josephus,  and  also  by  Pliny,  who  died  A.  D.  79 ;  and  both 
these  writers  affirm,  that  the  place  was  before  called  Mabortha 
or  JCamortha  by  its  inhabitants ;  a  circumstance  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  further  historical  trace,  and  no  Tery  satisfiictorj 
sotution.* 

There  is  also  a  Question,  whether  Neapolis  occupied,  or  now 
occupies,  preciKly  the  same  spot  as  Sichem  ;  though  the  fact  of 
their  eeneral  identity  does  not  appear  to  be  doubtful*  The 
diflBculty  has  apparently  arisen,  from  what  seems  to  haye  been  a 
mere  hypothesis  current  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  when  the  rage 
for  pQgnmagcs  and  the  finding  out  of  scriptural  places  was  just 
beginning.  At  that  time  Bychar  and  Bichem  were  reearded  as. 
two  distinct  places,  and  both  of  them  different  from  Neapolis. 
Eusebius  says  expressly,  that  Bychar  lay  before  (east  of)  Neapo- 
lis by  the  field  of  Joseph  with  Jacob's  well ;  while  Bichem  was 
pointed  out  as  a  deserted  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis, 
where  was  also  Joseph's  tomb.*  The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  iu  the 
same  age  (A.  D.  333)  is  more  specific.  According  to  him,  by 
Neapolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oerizim  lay  the  place  called 
Sichem,  where  was  the  monument  of  Joseph  ;  and  at  one 
Boman  mile  further  was  Bychar,  whence  the  Samaritan  woman 
came  to  draw  water  at  Jacob's  well' 

It  is  hardly  necemary  to  remark  upon  the  confusioo  and 
inooDsistency  of  all   this,  and   how  strongly  it  sstouts  of  the 

*  For  tfaia  nuum  of  cita«*  •0^nffi»n$f  tb«  aftk*  oot  oT  k   FUwU  K*mpmiu,   whIA 

■■■«  of  fbrir  h^wfwim  rm  ciint,  am  wm  not  •  MHmpoiit.    Bm$  HatMb  N« 

•bo««,   p.   CI  uoi  m,    \      For  tb«  rmtn  mor.  aaiw).  popalorwn  m  mtkkwm 

«f   Nrapoiis    9f9    K/4M    l*ncU    Kan-  p.  Sll.    « >U«rmt  CVilbrtawtt  Ukl  1 


IIL  p.  iX^m^.     Miono^  M.^aill*^  p.  10.    fUfimMlftrnftLUiwILLf.  191  a^ 

Aal%«n»  Tom.  V.  p.  i^.  Soppl  VUL  p.  *  8o«  dboro,  p.  ni.  m.  8. 

S44  m^  *  Oo'MMt.  mru.  t^kmr.  /fid^mt,     fr« 

*  Jot.  B.  J.  4.  K.  1.  wm^  tV  n^wAjw  Alto    mru.    A^im.    Tfrw^uUMmL       Udni 

iw.M«3«^5«M6»4T»r/vix«^«r.  Pal«<(.  p    U0H. 

H.    N   n.   W  -  N«-ar«#lM,  qv  ooto  *  lti«i.  Ht^mA.  «4.  W««vliff«   p.   SST, 

Maacrtha  4*^*«f«ir.*     II^Huin  fr'd^wr^  **  Xm^wlt.^ltMJm  o<<  ptif  Mooitif  ifttm 

••ICivo  a 'via  <i^  Marf^fit  AvHtM  vitb  Cb*  lo^vf   Ml     rm   mmn^^   Sarhilm  ;    &«At  |a»- 

MiiiV  •     titA.    MHTPOrKM.     MOrVfA.  Mtw  Mt    oi  mi !■!■».     obi    pMHttt    Oit 

(••  vbtrb  k*  f-^i*^  ♦A     w^*^.  W<««jr<l  J<Mrpb   ta    vilta.    ^waa    4*4i(    m    Jaoub 

WOf  lA  *  »'a>T«  arid  f>i*»*^  •aJl*' f'T  tU  pauy  v*;*!— |ff»i»   fmm  asUb.  \mrm  aat 

■aar  Mam  <tkm.  s'^d  atlr^-;!!   t^-   ri}4*  n  #^i  n^jm^-n  Sr'^iar.  o*^  ^rwaajit   »«larr 

It      fUrt  I  ff*^  ••'•  pikIi   tf^rr-f^f*   am'«*f  SomarMana  ud 
•S  tbarram  n  ]>ib«-l  ar*4   Mmmim^  :  ato4 
tl<fi  rvrtaiiii/  i»  no  i^ii^n*  grMarf  ta 
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spirit  of  the  age.  Nor  did  this  hypothesis  continue  long.  Je- 
rome, who  had  more  of  critical  acumen  than  most  of  his 
cotemporaries  ;  and  who  in  his  version  of  the  Onomasticon,  had 
^  contented  himself  with  simply  translating  Eusebius'  account  of 
a  distinct  Sychar  and  Sichem  ;  comes  out  boldly  in  other  places, 
and  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  merely  an  erroneous  reading  for 
Sichem,  which  latter  he  declares  to  be. identical  with  Neapolis.* 
From  that  time  onwards,  this  identity  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  again  drawn  in  question.  Yet  in  all  probability,  the 
ancient  city  was  much  larger  than  the  Neapolu  of  Eusebius ; 
and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  idea,  that  a  portion  of  its 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  on  the  east  of  the  latter  place,  stretching 
down  for  some  distance  towards  JacoVs  well,  or  even  near  to  it. 
Jerusalem  itself  extended  anciently  much  further  north  and 
south,  than  at  the  present  day.  That  such  ruins  should  now 
haye  disappeared  around  N&bidus,  is  not  surprising ;  the  stones 
would  very  naturally  be  used  in  the  structures  of  the  modem 
city.* 

Indeed,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  the 
.NeapoUs  of  his  day  appears  to  have  had  a  population  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  city ;  and  the  people  continued  long  to 
be  known  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  So  early  as  the 
time  of  Pilate,  we  read  of  a  tumult  and  sedition  excited  among 
them  by  an  adventurer,  who  persuaded  the  common  people  to 
follow  lum  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim,  where  he  proposed 
to  show  them  the  golden  vessels  which  Moses  in  ancient  times 
had  buried  there.  But  Pilate  ordered  troops  to  attack  this 
multitude ;  and  having  dispersed  them,  caused  many  of  the 
leaders  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Samaritans  complained  of  him 
before  Vitellius,  then  proconsul  of  Syria ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  of  Pilate's  being  deposed  and  sent  to  Rome."  In 
general,  the  Samaritans  would  seem  to  have  been  no  less  hostile 
to  the  Romans,  than  were  the  Jews  themselves.  While  Vespa- 
sian was  engaged  in  subduing  various  portions  of  the  country,  a 
great  multitude  of  the  Samaritans  collected  and  posted  them- 
selves upon  Mount  Gerizim.  Vespasian,  *  anticipating  their 
movements,  sent  against  them  Cerealis  with  a  body  of  troops  ; 

'  "  Tranuvit  Sichem,  non  ut  plerique        *  Maundrell  mentions  **  some  pieces  of  a 

errantes  legunt  Sichar,  qosB  nunc  Neapolis  very  thick  wall  still  to  ho  seen  not  very  far 

Hppellatur ; "  Ep.  86,  Epit.  Pauls,  p.  G76.  from  hence,"  i.  e.  from  the  well ;  March  24. 

ed.  Mart. — "  Hebraice  Sichem  dicitm',  ut  Schubert  speaks  of  the  "  supposed  walls 

Johannes   quoque    Evangelista    tostatur;  of  ancient  Sichem**  as  visible  in  several 

licet  \itio8e,  ut  Sichar  legatur,  error  inole-  places  between  the  present  city  and  Jacob's 

vit ;  **  QusBst.  in  Gen.  cap.  xlviii.  no.  22. —  well;    Keise  III.  p.   153.     We  were  not 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,    that   this  able  to  make  out  anything  of  this  sort; 

opinion  of  Jerome  as  to  the  reading  Sychar,  and  saw  only  the  ruins  of  the  church  and 

is  contradicted  by  all  the  Greek  manu-  of  the  hamlet  Belat 
•cripU  of  the  N.  T.  '  Joseph.  Ant.  18.  4.  I,  2. 
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who  nltimately  Burrounded  them,  and  having  in  vain  propoaod 
tenns  of  submimion,  attacked  them  and  dew  to  the  namber  of 
deTen  Uiousand  six* hundred  persons.^  Whether  the  citj  iteelf 
was  destroyed  or  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  Samaritan  worship  would  appear  to  have  long  continued 
predominant  at  Neapolis  ;  for  upon  the  coins  of  the  subsequent 
centuries,  we  find  Mount  Gerisim  with  its  temple  depicted  as 
the  symbol  of  the  city.  There  is  indeed  no  historical  testimony, 
that  the  former  temple  was  ever  rebuilt ;  yet  there  was  doubt- 
less an  altar,  or  some  kind  of  structure,  where  their  worship 
was  held.  The  Samaritans  are  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  war  and  catastrophe  under  Adrian  ;  but  under 
Septimius  Scvenis,  about  A.  D.  200,  they  appear  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  Jews  aeainst  that  emperor ;  and  Ne- 
apolis was  deprived  by  him  of  its  rights  as  a  city.*  In  that 
and  the  following  centuries,  the  Samaritans  were  spread  exten- 
sively  not  only  in  Egypt  and  the  east,  but  also  in  the  west  as 
fiur  as  to  Rome  itself ;  where  they  had  a  synagogue  in  the  time 
of  Theodoric,  after  A.  D.  493.*  Their  occupation  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  that  of  merchants  and  money  changers,  much 
like  the  Jews.* 

There  had  already  been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in 
Neapolis  under  our  Saviour ;  and  in  all  probability  a  church  had 
been  gathered  here,  during  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.*  The 
celebrated  Justin  Martyr,  who  suffered  at  Rome  about  A.  D.* 
163,  was  a  native  of  this  city.*  It  also  became  earlv  the  seat 
o(  a  Christian  bishop.  The  name  of  (Hermanns,  bishop  of 
Neapolis,  appears  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  councils  of 
Ancyra  and  Neocrosarca  A.  D.  314,  and  to  that  of  Nicea  A.  D. 
325  ;  while  the  names  of  four  dlhers  are  also  preserved,  the  last 
of  whom,  John,  was  a  signer  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  A.  D. 
536.'     The  general  condition  of  the  city  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 

•  JoMph.  n.  J.  S.  7.  33.  «  Sm    the    edki    of    JoAinlui,    n«fl 

*  Knmh  Cliron.  **  Jo'laicum  et  Samarl-  ifyvfw^rtmmf  wvmXXaypkirm^^  wbcrt  it 
tfevBi  bellom  motam  mt  *  Spartinn.  in  b  Mid  :  tl  y^dfiftmrm  f4^  m^mS  ▼•$  r^t 
8tpt  S«T.  0.  16,  **  Ne*politanU  PaliMti-  rpmv4fyi  yf  in  fw ^t,  T#g  ^t  ivwymmfimi 
MmOnu  jm  cWiutU  lulit,  qood  pro  Nigro  m^fm^  •&?  Jm^trnf^irmt  wJUWu  C«ilAria% 
(8«Ttri  raalo)  din  in  armif  foenuit**  Thb  L  c.  |if».  33,  15. 

ii|^  WM  probftblj  restored ;  for  the  nroe  *  Joho  4,  8S-4S.     Aote  S,  SB.    9,  8L 

writer  remarlu,  e.  lA,  **  PalMinii  poenam  IS.  8. 

nnWl,  qoam  oh  cmoiMaro  Nigri  meniermiit**  *  ApnI.  2.  p.  4 1 ,  *Ui>rruwit    kwh  ^kmmAma 

8m  CeUarii  Collertan.  UltL  Samar.  I.  7.  nUi    viXtmi    l«fUf    r^t    naAMrrlpft. 

pw  S2.  Km^h.  Ilbc  Eeo.  4.  li. 

"  This  appear*  from   Um   laws  of  the  *  I^abU  CoociljcetMral.  GolL  Tob.  I. 


Ood.  TVod<ia   e«peciallj  XVI,  X.XVIII,  m».  147ft.  14S8.     torn.  IL  p.  61.    T< 

4a    Jodieit,    CcrlicolU,   ft    Samaritante ;  V.  p.  3S6.    Sea  geoeraUv,  La  QvWn  Oritaa 

XVIII  de  Novirul.rib;  CXXIX,  CXLIV,  Chr.  III.  ooL  S47  tq.     Reland  Pabeai   bl 

aSamariUt.     OUanut  I.  r.  pp.   16.  29,  1009.   See  abora.  Vol  I.  p.  8SS.   Neapolis 

25.— Kor  the  synagngue,  see  Caiaiodor.  stands  aUn  b   tba    Grsak    ifclarfasHcial 

Variar.  Epift.  lib.  III.  46.    CeUaria^  L  o.  Notaia ;  saa  Ralaiid  PaL  ppw  116, 190. 

^    vot.  1I.-25*  ii.  1&  m 
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centuries,  as  reported  by  Eusebius,  the  Bourdeaux  pflmm,  and 
Jerome,  we  have  already  seen.^  Nearly  a  century  hter,  tbe 
hatred  of  tbe  Samaritans  broke  out  against.the  Cbnstians,  and 
gave  rise  anew  to  scenes  of  tumult  and  slaughter. 

The  historian  Procopius  relates,  that  under  the  reign  of 
Zeno  (after  A.  D.  474)  a  tumult  arose  at  Neapolis,  in  which  the 
Samaritans  rushed  in  great  numbers  into  the  church,  where  the 
Christians  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  killed 
many,  maimed  the  bishop  Terebinthus  by  cutting  off  his  fin- 
gers, and  conunitted  other  horrible  atrocities.  The  bishop  him- 
self repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  made  complaint  to  the 
emperor  ;  who  immediately  took  measures  to  punish  the  guilty. 
The  Samaritans  were  driven  from  Mount  Gerizim,  which  was 
made  over  to  the  Christians  ;  and  Zeno  erected  there  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  virgin,  which  he  surrounded  by  what  in  ap- 
pearance was  a  wall,  though  in  reality  only  a  fence  ;*  stationing 
a  strong  garrison  below  in  the  city,  but  only  a  small  guard  at 
the  chur^  above. 

The  Samaritans  smothered  their  indignation  for  a  time  ;* 
but  it  broke  out  again  under  Anastasius  and  Justinian.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  former,  a  band  of  this  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  woman,  ascended  Mount  Gerizim  from  a  different 
side,  seized  upon,  the  church,  and  slew  the  guard ;  but  the 
troops  in  the  city  were  able  to  prevent  their  being  supported  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  ringleaders  were  seized  and  punished. 
In  respect  to  the  troubles  under  Justinian,  Procopius  only 
remarks,  that  this  emperor  erected  outside  of  the  former  wall  or 
fence  around  the  church  on  Mount  Gerizim,  a  second  wall, 
which,  while  it  left  the  appearance  of  the  work  unchanged, 
rendered  it  wholly  impregnable.  •  This  was  probably  the  fortress, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  upon  the  mountain,  bearing 
every  mark  of  a  Roman  origin.*  The  emperor  also  caused  the 
five  Christian  churches,  destroyed  by  the  Samaritans  in  the  city 
itself,  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Samaritan  insurrection  under  Justinian,  is  n)ore  fully 
described  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  in  his  life  of  St.  Sabas. 
According  to  him,  the  whole  race  of  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine 
rose  upon  the  Christians,  in  May,  A.  D.  529,  the  third  year  of 
Justinian's  reign.  They  perpetrated  many  atrocities,  plunder- 
ing and  burning  churches,  torturing  Christians  to  death,  and 
setting  on  fire  whole  villages,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Ne- 

'  Paget  291,  292.  drive  out  the  Cliristiana  from  CoBtarea. 

*  TcixMrc(/iM^'  f^  Up^v  rovTO  8^cy  r^  Reland  PaL  p.  673. 

Kirjnf^  rh  tk  hXiilb\s  kworprfxj^iras,  *  Procop.  de  iEdifio.  Justin.  5.  7*     Id. 

'  According  to  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  Historia  Arcana  (Anecdot)  §    11. — See 

A.  D.  484,  the  Samaritans  under  a  leader  above,  p.  277  sq. 
JmtuML,  made  an  attempt  in  that  year  to 
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mpMBf  their  hetd  quariere.  Here  thej  put  tlie  Insliop  Ammo* 
DM  to  death,  and  set  op  a  leader  of  their  own,  Julian,  whom 
thej  crowned  as  king.  The  emperor  immediately  sent  troope 
against  them ;  a  battle  took  place ;  and  Julian  with  an  im* 
mense  number  of  the  Samaritans  was  slain.  The  holj  Babas 
now  repaired  to  Constantinople  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  to  ask  ibr  a  remission  of  tribute  on  account  of  the 
derastetions  of  the  Samaritans,  and  protection  a|;ainst  their 
future  machinations.  The  emperor  granted  all  his  requeste ; 
remitted  the  tribute  ;  ordered  the  churches  te  be  rebuilt ;  and 
Iqr  an  edict  took  awaj  from  the  Samaritans  all  their  synagogues, 
and  declared  them  incapable  of  holding  any  public  emi^oyment, 
or  of  acquiring  property  by  inheritence  or  by  gift  among  them- 
selTea'  This  testimony  is  borne  out  also  by  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian.* The  same  general  account  is  likewise  given  by  The- 
ophanes  and  Eutychius ;  from  the  former  of  whom  it  appesis, 
that  many  of  the  Samaritans  fled  to  Chosroes  king  of  reisia, 
who  was  induced  by  their  persuasion  not  te  make  peace  with 
Justinian.*  Many  also  bcoime  Christians.^  From  that  time 
onwards,  the  existence  of  the  Samaritans  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
history. 

On  the  inyasion  of  the  Muhammcdans,  and  while  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  was  going  on,  Ncapolis,  Sebaste,  and  other  smaller 
towns,  were  brought  under  the  power  of  the  conquerors.*  From 
that  time  until  the  crusades,  wc  hear  nothing  further  of  Neapolis  ; 
except  the  slight  notices  of  the  few  pilgrims,  who  mention  only 
Jacob's  well  and  Mount  Qerizim.*  Immediately  afler  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  some  of  the  chiefs  from  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  around  Neapolis  came  to  the  Christian 
camp,  bringing  prcsento,  and  in^ting  the  Franks  to  teke  posses- 
sion of  those  towns ;  which  was  done  by  Tancred  without 
resistence.'  In  A.  D.  1113  Neapolis  was  laid  waste  during  a 
temporary  incursion  of  the  Saracens.*  Under  king  Baldwin  II 
in  A.  D.  1 120,  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles  was  held  at 

>  CjrnL  Srjtlm  WU  St  S«h«  f  70  *  Abiilfmi*  Aon«lM  td.  Adkr  Tom.  I. 

alaCotelerii  EccIm.  C3nrc  Mnnnm.Tom.  p.  221).  lUfnia  1789  4. 

L  ^  839  «).    RelMd  Pal  p.  674.    U  *  See   ebove,   p  2S4.     ReUad   Pd.  pw 

Qden  Orieni  Cbr.  IIL  p  190  n.  1007  •q.^NeepoUt  b  abo  (band  is  the 

*  CelUrii  CollecUiK*  Hbt  Seraw.  H.  Utio  McleideMKml  NoUtU  appeoded  to  the 
11.  p.  26.  Prooop.  Hi»ti>r.  Arren.  N*>f«  work  of  Willuun  of  Tjrre,  re(m4iis  to  the 
pw  181,  cd.  Peril,  ppi  405,  40C,  ed.  Boan.  period  before  the  enuedef ;  Relend  Pel  p. 

*  n<i5f)ff  ^h  Imtu^trmv  vpefeT^rrwr  227.  Hot  in  eaotber  very  cormpt  one, 
•M,  Theophiuiit  Cbmnofrr.  p.  152,  ed.  referrioK  erideoUj  to  the  time  of  tKe 
Pwk  Knt/rhii  Annelm  If.  p.  \M.  cmeedes  it  U  omitted  ;  Retaad  ib.  p  121 
OzoB.  1668.  romp  Relend  Pel  p.  678.—  Both  theM  Notitls  ere  obvioMlj  mnde  «p 
TiMophenes  plecr*  tbit  war  in  A.  I>.  648 ;  of  beterofce neons  meterieb 

b^  Usercount  end  thetof  CjrU  probeblj  *  Will.  Tjr  9.  20.     Qnibeft  Abbot  t4. 

flCv  to  the  teme  errata  p.  640. 

*  Cbmn.  PeechnL     Aim  Proeopi  Noiee  *  Fnfaber.  Ceraot  4a  ^  4M. 
p.  181,  ed.  Per.  p  406,  ed.  Dooa. 
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Neapolis  to' consult  npon  the  state  of  the  country,  then  visited 
with  the  judgments  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
suffering  not  only  from  the  assaults  of  the  common  enemy,  but 
also  from  frequent  earthquakes,  and  from  the  plague  of  locusts 
and  mice  during  four  successive  years.  The  decisions  of  this 
assembly  were  directed  against  the  enormous  lewdness  and  other 
vices  prevalent  among  the  crusaders ;  and  copies  of  them  were 
everywhere  deposited  in  the  churches.^ 

Neapolis  was  not  itself  made  a  Latin  bishopric,  but  belonged 
probably  to  that  of  Samaria ;  and  the  property  of  it  was  as* 
signed  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.*  The  city  did  not  escape  the  calamities  of  those  days. 
In  A.  D.  1184  it  was  plundered  by  Saladin  after  his  repuke 
from  Eerak.*  It  remained  however  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  for  two  years  later,  A.  D.  1186,  Count  Raymond  and  the 
priests  and  barons  who  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Sibylla  and 
her  husband  Qnf  of  Lusignan,  made  it  their  rendezvous.* 
Immediately  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hattin  in  1187,  Neapolis 
was  laid  waste,  and  the  holy  places  around  it  polluted,  with 
many  atrocities,  by  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  Saladin.'  In  A.  D. 
1242  it  appears  again  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians ;  but  two  years  later  was  captured  by  Abu  'Aly,  the 
colleague  of  Bibars.'  Since  that  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muhammedans,  apparently  without  great  change  ; 
and  is  mentioned  by  all  travellers  who  have  passed  by  the  direct 
route,  between  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  or  'Akka. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Christian  historians  of  the  crusades, 
appear  to  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  existence  of  the 
Samaritans  at  N&bulus  ;  they  probably  regarded  them  as  Jews, 
of  whom  in  like  manner  they  make  little  mention.  The  Jewish 
traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  the  first  to  bring  them  again  into  notice,  lie 
speaks  at  N^bulus  of  the  Cutheans,  who  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  persons,  and  were  called  Samaritans  ;  they  professed  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  had  priests  descended  from  the 
&mily  of  Aaron.  He  describes  them  much  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day  ;  they  had  their  synagogue,  and  sacrificed  on  Mount 
Qerizim  on  the  day  of  the  passovcr  and  other  festivals.'     Ara- 

*  Wm.  Tyr.  12.  18.  Wilken  Gesch.  der  *  Rad.  Ck>ggeah.  in  Martene  et  Donrnd 
Kr  I.  p.  810.  XL  p.  457  aq.-— The  acts  of  Tom.  V.  p.  660  sq.   M^r  ed-Din  in  Fundgr. 
thii  assembly  are  contained  in  Mansi  Con-  des  Or.  III.  p.  81.     Wilken  ibid.  p.  294. 
cil  Tom.  XXI.  pp.  261-266.  *  Malcrizi  in  WHken  Comment  de  BeR 

*  Jac.  de  Vitr.  58.  p.  1078.     Notitia  in  Cruc  p.  204. 

Reland  Pal.  p.  222.  ^  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  66-68.     Bei^amin 

'  Bohaedd.   Vit    Salad,   p.    69.   AbulC  asserts,  that  in  his  day  there  were  aUo  two 

Annal.  A.  H.  680.  hundred  Samaritans  in  Ciesarea ;  ib.  p.  66. 

*  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IH.  iL  p.  262. 
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bifto  wriien  of  the  same  period  speak  also  of  the  SamaritanSy 
lAiom  they  confound  with  the  Jews.* 

The  first  Christian  trayellers  who  appear  to  have  noticed  this 
people,  are  William  of  Baldensel  in  A.  D.  1336,  and  Sir  John 
ManndeTille  about  the  same  time ;  the  former  describes  the 
Samaritans  as  a  singular  sect,  differing  alike  from  Christians, 
Jews,  Saracens,  and  Pi^^ns;  and  distinguished  from  all  by 
tlieir  red  turbans,  as  at  the  present  day.*  The  pilgrims  of  the 
following  centuries  appear  sddom  to  haye  taken  this  route  ;  and 
I  find  no  further  mention  of  the  Samaritans  until  Cotorious  in 
A.  D.  1598,  who  speaks  of  them  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  but 
without  affording  any  particulars  concerning  them.*  Delia 
Yalle,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  (seyenteenth)  century,  was 
the  first  to  giro  some  account  of  them ;  Maundrell  in  A.  D. 
1697  visited  and  describes  them ;  and  Morison  also  slightly 
mentions  them  in  the  following  year/  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  appear  to  haye  been  noticed  by  yery  few  if  any 
trayellers ;  indeed  almost  no  Frank  passed  on  this  route. 
Within  the  present  century  they  haye  again  been  brought  more 
into  notice  ;  although  few  trayellers  have  taken  the  pains  to 
yisit  them.' 

A  greater  interest  however  has  been  excited  in  behalf  of 
the  Samaritans,  and  more  information  acquired  respecting  them^ 
in  consequence  of  their  correspondence  with  several  learned  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  publication  of  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  amon;^  them  appeara  to  have 
been  early  known  to  scholars  ;  and  Juhus  Scaliger,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  first,  according  to  De  Sacy,  to  point 
out  the  im{>ortance  of  obtaining  copies  of  it  in  Europe.'  This 
wish  was  first  fulfilled  by  the  traveller  Delia  Valle  in  A.  D. 
1616.  When  at  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  the  east,  he  was 
commissioned  by  De  Sancy,  then  French  ambassador  in  thAt 
city,  to  purchase  Samaritan  manuscripts ;  and  after  attempting 

'  5^    Um   Armbiaii  geographer  Y«k6t  deroted  two  folio  toIhidm  to  an  **  biitorlad, 

ftbont  A.    I).    1900;    tee  Schalteiu  Ind.  th«K>logie«l,  and  moral  dockUtMa  **  of  th« 

Mgr.  in  Vit  Salad,  art  N^polU,    Alml-  Holj  Land,  in  which  ho  dMcrihaa  NAhaloa 

Ma  Tah    Srr.    n.   86.   Mtjr  od-Dio   la  and  recoanta  tho  aodtat  hiatery  of  tha 

Faadffr.  den  Or.  11.  pi  189.  Samaritana,  makaa  naterthalw  sol  tha 

*  Gail  da  Baldeatel  Ifodflapor.  p  858,  dichlMt  allnnoii  to  thoir  praaant  aiialMea. 
Ib  Caairii  Theaanr.  ad.  Banag^  Tom.  IV.  ^  Dr  Harka  ■pakt  of  tha  Samarllaoa. 
Sir  J.  Maanrlerilla  girM  mnch  the  Mma  hat  oolj  from  IWi^Jamio  of  Tndela  and 
■flooottt;  p.  108.  Lood.  1889.~Saaahova,  Manndrell;  p  611  eq.  AUk  Borki^(ham 
p.  tSl.  doof  the  aama,  alao  withoot  haTiqg  taaa 

*  CotoTir.  fUn  p   843.  them  ;  p.  628  a(|      Within  the  laat  tw«itj 

*  Delia  Valle  Voragee  Tom.  11.  p.   108  year*  thej  have  heen  vleitad  hj  Mump 

3.    Paris   1746.      Naondrell   March   34.  Jowetl  and   Flak,   Conor,   EllioCt,    aad 

orimi  Relation,  etr.  pp^  384,  340.^1 1  if  othem. 

worth  oheerring,  that  Qoaraamiaa,  *  Da  Saej  Oonwp.  dea  Samar.  Pb  7,  hi 

~  ■             Kalr.To«.-"- 
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it  in  vain  at  Cairo,  Gasa^  and  N&bulus,  he  was  able  to  procare 
at  Damascus  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  One,  on  parch*^ 
ment,  exhibiting  the  Hebrew  text  in  Samaritan  characters,  he 
transmitted  to  Uie  ambassador ;  the  other,  on  P^per,  containing 
the  Samaritan  version,  he  retained  for  himself^  The  former  was 
sent  bj  De  Sancj  to  the  library  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  and 
was  published  bj  J.  Morin  in  the  Paris  Polyglott ;  the  hitter 
was  loaned  by  Delia  V  alle  to  the  same  editor,  and  appeared  also 
in  the  same  work.*  Both  were  afterwards  reprinted  with  sli^t 
corrections  in  the  London  Pdyglott.  The  munificence  of  aroh- 
bishop  Usher  was  able  to  procure,  not  long  after,  no  fewer  than 
six  additional  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentateuch  ; 
another  was  sent  to  England  by  Robert  Huntington  about  A.  D. 
1672 ;  and  the  number  continued  to  increase,  so  that  Ken- 
nicott  was  able  to  collate,  for  his  great  work,  not  less  than  sixteen 
manuscripts  more  or  less  complete.  Of  these,  six  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  one  in  the  British  Museum.* — The  8a^ 
maritan-Araluo  yersion  of  Abu  Said  has  never  yet  been  fully 
printed ;  but  lies  in  seven  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Borne, 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Leyden.*  The  general  merits  of  all  these 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  investigated  by  aUe 
acholan.* 

Long  before  the  wish  of  the  elder  Scaliger  had  thus  beoi 
fulfilled,  in  the  acquisition  and  publication  of  the  Samaritaii 
Pentateuch,  his  son  Joseph  Scaliger  had  attempted  to  open  a 
direct  correspondence  with  that  people  themselves ;  and  had 
written  to  their  communities  in  Nfibulus  and  Cairo.  Answers 
were  sent  from  both  these  places  ;  but  although  dated  in  the 
year  998  of  the  Hejra,  A.  D.  1589,  they  never  reached  Scaliger, 
who  died  A.  D.  1609.  After  passing  through  several  hands, 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  J.  Morin,  who  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  them,  which  was  published  al\er  his  death.*     The 

'  ndb  VaDe  VoT«g«  T^mil  IL  pi  105  boni*t  Einleit.  iu   A.  T.  Vol  L  |l  0&. 

•^  1^  aq  ^Ki»  ITiS.  *  S«e  Gtrsmios  CoouDesiL    de  PcalsL 

*  D*  Smj  CofTM^  te  SuMi:  I  c  pi  Samariuai    Ox%uk,    Ixtdole,    etc    Hals 

a  OOuim  OoUMt.  Hk34.  Smmt.  p.  4^  181S.  4.     On  tLe  S«manfcu  i^enkM,  an 

Sf  AacorriipmfeMM  brtwtMi  Mora  Mwi  iUi.  pp^  1S«  Id.   BenlMUt  Eiakit.  IL  pfL 

P.  MU  VUk  w  t^  littk  vock  poUubed  SOt^-eii.     TW  Suianta»-Ara2»e  ivomb 

ummjmrm&r  hw  R.  Sums:  **  ABb^sittm  is  fuRj  tmicii  ofhr  I>e  Sftcj,  Ciwiil  4m 

Koe^MMi  Oiiiwiilii>*  IxmL   1681  8.  ppc  Vex^iaM  Sam.  Ai»bk-»  Hbrar.  Ikbis,  h 

U«-dftSL     Al»  tW  Ufr  of  J.   Mccim,  m  EkLbore^s  A%ca.  BaJiock  6t€\AL  U- 

(^oka^pl8i%.  tens.    TV  X  pp.  l-Ki.     EBki^gcd 


*  Set FiMMnin  Dbi.  GeawmL •!  Bm  rtprated  m  MeaKabw  ie  TAcmtL  4m Imk. 

m.  2S»  •!.     D«  Bom  Van  LacL  w  V.   T.  <t  3o  B<ae»  Lttrm  Tcm.  XLCL  pfL   l- 

Tarn   L  p.  atu.     B«tibfiUi[f s  EoL  a  p.  l<r«.~Oi.  the  T;&iae  cf  tbe  S        '       ~^ 

47^  aq  ti>r»-li  ta  gesMral.  ate  also 

«  Vaa   Vkftan   SpKcwia  pkOfiS.   cant.  AcsiiCBC  4o  IVasas.  L  p  1  a%. 
nBBK.  0»ik*t  Ma  Van.  SauL    Anbaaa         *  la  tbe  wxk  a&«*ra 

PMat    L^iL   Bal    l^Ol  4.     TW  p«w  lu^di  br  B. : 

tkM  pdMSiifi  an  f  ■■aHi   ia  Ekk-  Onc«u&^  LtmL  16^:l  &l 
ov.  LSt  13a 
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originals  are  in  the  Boyal  Libraiy  at  Paris  ;  and  the  text,  with 
•  more  accurate  version,  has  been  published  bj  De  Saoy.* 

In  A.  D.  1671,  Robert  Huntington,  who  was  then  chaplain 
of  the  English  Factory  at  Aleppo,  and  died  in  1701  as  bishop 
of  Baphoe  in  Ireland,  risited  the  Samaritans  at  NAbolus  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  They  appear  to  haye  reoeired  from  him, 
through  some  misapprehension,  the  impression,  that  there  were 
Samaritans  in  England ;  and  he  propoeod  to  them  to  write  to 
their  brethren  in  that  country,  giving  a  summary  of  their  doo* 
trines  and  rites,  and  to  transmit  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
their  law.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  was  aocorumgly 
put  into  his  hands,  and  a  letter  sent  after  him  to  Jerusalem  ; 
Doth  of  which  he  forwarded  to  England.  The  letter  was  an- 
swered by  Thomas  Marshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford ; 
•and  the  correspondence  thus  commenced,  continued  until  Ai  D. 
1688,  chiefly  through  Huntington  at  Aleppo.  This  correspond- 
ence, extending  to  six  letters  from  the  Samaritans,  so  fiir  as  it 
has  been  preserved  in  passing  piecemeal  through  Tarious  handS| 
has  been  first  fuUy  published  by  De  Sacy.* 

In  the  mean  time,  another  correspondence  had  been  com- 
menced with  the  Samaritans  oJf  NAbulus,  by  the  celebrated 
Ludolf.  Taking  advantage  of  the  return  of  a  Jewish  agent  to 
Palestine  in  A.  D.  1684,  he  sent  by  him  a  letter,  written  in 
Hebrew  with  Samaritan  characters;  and  received  from  the 
Samaritans  two  letters  in  reply,  in  the  same  language  and  char- 
acter, dated  in  1685.  These  were  soon  published  by  Cellarius.* 
Ludolf  wrote  again,  and  received  another  letter  in  1691,  which 
was  not  published  until  long  afterwards.^ 

For  more  than  a  century,  these  various  letters  continued  to 
be  the  only  source  accessible  to  the  scholars  of  Europe,  from 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  Sa- 
maritans could  be  derived.  In  A.  D.  1807,  the  French  bishop 
and  senator  Qregoiro  again  took  up  the  subject ;  and,  by  his 
influence,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  French  consuls  in  the 
Levant,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  Samaritans.  The 
consul  at  Aleppo  oi)ened  a  communication  with  those  at  NA- 
bulus,  and  received  from  them  a  letter  in  1808,  which  was  for- 
warded to  Europe,  written  in  Arabic  by  the  priest  Selimeh,  son 
of  Tobias,  probably  the  same  person  whom  we  saw.     This  letter 

■  In  FJchhora't  Ri>wrtori«m  fQr  biU.  in  the  D€>w  •dition  of  hit  Colketaa.  Hitl 

nd  norgrnL  Litrnt  Bd.  XIII.     Sm  abo  Smmv.  HaUi  1G99.     Braat  Srtt  pobUibod 

Dt  Sarj  Corr^flp.   dei  SAmarit  P.  9,  la  H  in  fall :  EpiitoU  Samar.  Skbaa.  tartia 

Nolicaa  tt  Kxtr.  det  Mw.  Tom.  XIL  ad  J.  Lndolfam,  ad.  P.  J.  Braoa,  H«kmK 

*  CoiTMpond.   dea   Samar.    pp.    9-11,  17S1.  4.— Tba  fell  oorrMpoodeooa  bciTta 
lS»-f2f>.  io  Eirhliorn't  Rapartoriom  Bd   XIU,  to 

*  TmtuAm  Samaritaaip    Sichamitamm  ooBsartloa  with  tha  laCtara  to  SoaUgnr. 
•d  J  l^oirum,  Ciw  168A.  4.  Saa  IH  Sarj  CofrMpi  daa  Saaar.  I  a  pp. 

*  CaUarinfga?«  toaaa  axtradi  tkom  H  11,  IS. 
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jcame  into  the  hands  of  De  Sacj,  who  answered  it  for  OiegiMre ; 
and  leoeiTed  in  1811  a  refdj  in  Hebrew,  written  with  Samaritan 
chaiacten.  'Another  letter  arrired  for  De  Sacy  in  1820,  and  deo 
one  addreased  to  a  soppoeed  Samaritan  commnnity  in  Paris ;  f(v 
which  likewiee  a  qeoond  letter  came  in  1826.  These  five  letters 
have  been  jpuUished  bjr  this  learned  orientalist,  in  the  ooUection 
so  often  referred  to.* 

The  published  literature  of  the  Samaritans,  therefore,  con- 
sists of  ue  various  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  whole  or  in  part ; 
and  of  this  series  of  their  letters  at  four  different  periods, 
stretching  through  an  intemd  of  neariy  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies.* In  addition  to  this,  Oesenius  discovered,  in  a  Samaritan 
manuscript  in  En^nd,  a  curious  collection  of  h3rmns,  chieflj 
of  a  doctrinal  nature,  which  he  has  published  with  a  conmien- 
tary.*  They  possess  also  manuscripts  of  a  work  professing  to* 
be  the  book  of  Joshua,  often  mentioned  in  their  letters.  It  nas 
never  yet  been  printed ;  but  a  manuscript  of  an  Arabic  version, 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  was  procured  by  Joseph 
Scaliger  for 'the  library  of  the  university  of  Leyden.  The  work 
is  a  sort  of  chronicle  extending  fix)m  Moses  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  ;  and,  in  the  period  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua, 
has  a  strong  affinity  with  that  book.*  Accounts  of  their  tenets 
and  rites  have  been  oft;en  drawn  up  fiom  these  various  sources, 
to  which  I  can  here  only  refer.' 

From  the  earliest  letters  of  the  Samaritans  and  from  the 
accounts  of  Delia  Yalle,  it  appears,  that,  two  centuries  ago, 
they  had  small  communities  in  Cairo,  Gaza,  N^bulus,  and  Da- 
mascus. The  three  former  are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  their 
letters  ;  the  latter  we  know  only  fVom  Delia  Valle,  who  pur- 
chased at  Damascus  his  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  seem 
to  have  been  only  a  few  families,  in  the  gardens  outside  of  the 
city  ;  perhaps  a  temporary  establishment ;  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  them.*  Those  of  Ndbulus  and  Qaza  appear  to  have  stood  in 
close  connection  ;  and  one  of  the  letters  to  England  was  written 
from  the  latter  place.'     In  their  first  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 

*  Corretp.  dea  Samar.  pp.  lS-18,  50-  19&  Bertholdt's  Einleitung  Th.  IIL  p. 
161,  225^286.  SG9  aq. 

'  The  letters  to  Scaliger  and  Ludolf,  as  *  See  especially  De  Sacy  Corresp.  dei 

we  have  seen,  are  given   in  full  only  in  Sam.  L  c.  pp.  18-86.   Gesenins  de  Samar- 

Eichhom's  Repertoriam  Bd.  XIII;    those  itanor.  Theologia  1.  a — Earlier  writers  are: 

to    En^and    and   France,   only    in    the  Cellarius  Collect  Hist  Samarit  Cixao  1688. 

work  c?  De  Sacy  so  often  cited.  Reland  Dissertat  Miscell.  II.  1  sq.    (Both 

*  Carmina  Samaritana  e  Cod.  Lond.  et  reprinted  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  Tom.  XXH) 
Qothanis  etc.  Ulostr  G.  Gesenins,  in  Anec-  Brans  in  StAualin*s  Bcytnige  sur  Philosw  u. 
dot  OrientaL  Fascio.  L  Lipa  1824.  4  See  Gosch.  der  Relig.  n.  SItteulehre,  Bd.  I. 
also  his  programm,  De  Samaritanor.  Theo-  p.  78  sq. 

logia  ex  fontib.   ined.    Comment    Uahe        *  Delia  Yalle  Voyages  IL  p.  128.  Paris 
1828.  4.  •  1745. 

*  De  Sacy  Corresp.  des  Samar.  pp.  124,         ^  De  Sacy  Corr.  des  Sam.  p.  191. 
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Oregoire  (A.  D.  1808),  they  say  that  for  more  than  a  century 
tliere  had  been  no  Samaritans  in  Egypt ;  and  that  they  then 
existed  only  at  N&bulus  and  T&fii.^  There  may  have  been  an 
annt  of  the  community,  or  perhajpe  a  family  or  two  then  at 
X  A& ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  yimt,  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  spoke  of  any  Samaritans  except  at  NAbulus ;  our  Samaritan 
ffiiide  certainly  knew  of  no  other.*  It  appears  to  be  the  last  iso- 
ttted  remnant  of  a  remarkable  people,  clinging  now  for  motb  than 
two  thousand  years  around  this  central  spot  of  their  religion  and 
history,  and  lingering  slowly  to  decay ;  after  hayinff  sunriyed 
the  many  reyolutions  and  conyulsions,  which  in  that  long  inter- 
yal  haye  swept  oyer  this  unhappy  land ;  a  reed  continually  shaken 
with  the  wind,  but  bowing  before  the  storm. 

The  modem  history  of  NAbulus  and  the  surrounding  region^ 
IS  one  of  wars  and  rebellion.  These  districts  were  formeriy 
renrded  as  among  the  most  dangerous  in  Palestine ;  and  for 
this  reason,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  body  of  trayellers  ayoided  this  route,  and  passed  between 
Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  by  way  of  Y&&  and  'Akka.  The 
country  around  N&bulus  belonged  first  to  the  Pashalik  of  Da-' 
mascuB,  and  then  nominally  to  that  of  'Akka  ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants were  goyemed  by  their  own  chiefs,  who  were  inyested  by 
the  Pasha.  They  were  known  as  a  restless  people,  continually 
in  dispute  with  each  other ;  frequently  in  insurrection  against 
the  goyemmcnt  ;  and  eyer  ready  to  plunder  the  trayeller,  who 
might  ycnture  among  them  without  proper  protection.  Eyen 
the  notorious  Jezzftr  of  'Akka  neyer  succeeded  in  completely 
subduing  them ;  and  Junot  with  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
French  soldiers  was  defeated  by  them.  Such  is  the  account  of 
Burckhardt ; '  and  when  too  Dr  Clarke  trayelled  from  Nazareth 
to  Jerusalem  in  1801,  he  had  a  military  escort,  and  found  the 
country  full  of  rebels.*  Indeed,  just  before  the  Egyptian  con- 
quest, the  fortress  of  8&n(ir,  often  the  strong  hold  of  rebels,  had 


■  !>•  Stj  iMd.  p  69.  kit  own  imagiiMtioii.      H«  ^  Mft 

*  Sm  abore  p.   27:1.     Stephen   Scbnli  NAlmliM,  mod  mr^r  aunt  la  eoateel  wllb 

■DMkt  of   luiTing  foond   Somaritem    •!  Um  SamariUuiiL     Lritaagwi  dts  HAoImIm 

Aotkwh  ;  Imt  on  looking  farther,  it  apptan  TIl  IV.  pp.  8GO-S71.    Pauhur  SmbiiIvm, 

tkat  ho  mrrelj  fell  in  with  two  penona,  Th.  VI  pp.  9S3-S24.— Siaea  wiit%  iS 

whom  ha  choMM  to  rnll  Samaritana  on  abora,   I  find  a  rtmark  of  Nlabnbr  npan 

neooant  of  tlieir  bekavionr ;  baoanae,  ba  thb  vary  paMaga  of  Scbnia ;  Im  wipBOiM 

am  thrjr  profewad  to  ba  Muhamniadana,  tba  peraona  in  onaatloo   m^jr  kava  baaa 

CnritCiana,  or  Jews,  aa  might  bast  aarva  of  tba  Ko«atr4jah  or  tona  Mmbaaimadaa 

tiMir  tarn,  although  dreaaed  at  Miibamma-  aMt ;  Raitabaackr.  II.  n  4S9.      Tka  da- 

daaa  t     Then>  it  wA,  tha  ilightoit  aridanoa  trriptioa  of  Sckali  b  iodaad  tarr  iiiallar  to 

thai  the  good  crrdaloit  maa  beard   tha  that  which  Maaodrall  givaa  or    tka  Na* 

aaaie  of  Saoiaritant  appliml  to  them  hj  tairirah ;  laa  Maaadrall,  March  4tk.* 

aaj  one  bat  himwif,  or  that  there  waa  anjr  *  Bnrckh.  Travalt  in  STtia,  ato  p  S41 

aorf  of  ground  for  nich  aa  appallatioa  ;  and  *  Travala  in  tha  Uo^  Laad  f.  SOS.  4to 
tka  whole  natter  eeetna  a  mare  coocaH  of 

Vou  II.— as  III.  134,  itt 
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been  destroyed  by  AbdaHah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  after  a  si^e  of 
seyeral  months. 

Times  have  changed  nnder  the  Egyptian  government ; 
which  has  taken  the.  administration  into  its  own  hands,  and 
crashed  the  power  o^f  the  popular  chiefis.  This  district  is  now 
quiet  and  safe,  like  tbe  rest  of  the  land  Yet  this  state  of 
things  was  not  brou^t  about  without  a  struggle.  In  A.  D. 
1834,  bn  occasion  of  a  levy,  the  people  of  the  district  of  Nftbu- 
lus/like  tboee  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  Egyptians.  The  insurrection  was  so  important,  that  Ibra- 
him Padia  himself  took  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  quell 
it ;  and  encountering  a  body  of  the  insurgent  peasants  at  Zeita, 
a  village  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  province  of  Nfibulos,  put 
them  to  flight,  after  killing  ninety  men.  Another  large  body 
had  posted  themselves  at  Deir,  a  village  on  a  steep  hill  not  far 
fiom  Zeita ;  thev  were  in  like  manner  defeated  by  storming  the 
hill ;  and  fled,  leaving  three  hundred  slain.  Ibrahim  now  re- 
paired with  his  troops  to  Nfibulus,  and  the  whole  district  sub- 
mitted without  further  resistance.  Yet  the  war  continued  for 
a  still  longer  time  in  the  region  of  Hebron.^ 


Fridaj/y  June  15ih.  We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the  songs 
of  nightingales  and  other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us 
were  full.  We  had  engaged  a  guide  as  far  as  to  Nazareth,  a 
Christian  formerly  from  Beirtit,  who  had  often  travelled  through 
the  country,  and  professed  to  know  all  about  it.  Our  plan  for 
to  day  was  to  visit  SebQstieh,  and  then  reach  Jenln. 

It  was  7  o'clock  before  we  set  off,  proceeding  down  the  valley 
at  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  generally  northwest  on  the  way  to 
SebQstieh.  The  direct  road  for  Jenin  ascends  the  northern  hill 
at  once  from  Ndbulus,  and  keeping  along  on  high  ground,  leaves 
Sebtlstieh  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  After  fifteen  minutes 
there  was  on  our  road  a  fine  large  fountain  by  the  path ;  and 
near  by  we  met  a  string  of  camels  loaded  with  salt  from  el- 
'Arish,  where  it  is  gathered  on  the  flats  along  the  sea.  The 
whole  valley  of  N&bulus  is  full  of  fountains,  irrigating  it  most 
abundantly ;  and  for  that  very  reason  not  flowing  off  in  any. 
large  stream.  The  valley  is  rich,  fertile,  and  beautifully  green, 
as  might  be  expected  from  this  bountiful  supply  of  water.  The 
sides  of  the  valley  too,  the  continuation  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal, 
are  studded  with  villages,  some  of  them  large  ;  and  these  again 
are  surrounded  with  extensive  tilled  fields  and  olive  groves  ;  so 
that  the  whole  valley  presents  a  more  beautiful  and  inviting 

'  See,  for  an  account  of  these  events,  lilengia   Uistoiro  de  I'Egypte,  etc.  de  Tau 
]828&r  an  1839.  pp.  78-77. 
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hndflcape  of  green  hills  and  dales,  than  perhapa  anj  other  part 
of  Palestine.  It  is  the  deep  verdnre  arising  from  the  abondance 
of  water,  which  ^ves  it  this  peculiar  chana ;  in  the  midat  of  a 
land  where  no  rain  fidls  in  summer,  and  where  of  course  the  fitoe 
of  nature,  in  the  season  of  heat  and  drought,  assumee  a  brown 
and  dreary  aspect. 

As  we  descended  along  the  TaUer,  we  were  opposite  to 
B4fldia  at  7i20,  a  large  village  on  the  side  of  the  southern 
mountain,  inhabited  entirely  by  Christians  ;  and  said  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  taxable  men,  or  nearlr  five  hundred  in- 
habitants. At  the  same  time,  looking  down  the  valley,  we  could 
see  Beit  Ltd  at  a  distance  Upon  the  mountains,  beyond  where 
the  Talley  turns  more  northward|/i,  bearing  N.  65^  W.  At  a 
quarter  before  eight,  the  Tillage  ZawAta  was  on  the  hill  side 
at  our  right ;  while  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  left  was 
crowned  by  a  ruined  Tillage  called  Juneid.  Ten  minutes  further 
on,  Beit  Uzin  was  on  the  some  side  ;  and  at  8  o'clock  Beit  Iba, 
also  on  the  left  hand  slope.  For  some  time  a  fine  little  brook 
had  been  conducted  alon^  our  path,  somewhat  above  the  bottom 
of  the  Talley  ;  and  at  this  point  (8  o'clock)  it  was  turned  into  a 
mill  race  or  aqueduct  with  twelve  unequal  pointed  arches,  lead- 
ing off  for  some  distance  across  the  valley  to  an  ordinary  Arab 
milL*  Here  our  road  left  the  valley,  and  turned  up  the  hill  N. 
by  W.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  first  ascent, 
where  two  other  villages  came  in  sight ;  both  at  some  distance 
on  the  opposite  mountains. 

Our  way  continued  gradually  ascending,  and  crossed  a  high- 
er tract  of  uneven  ground,  which  declined  towards  the  west ; 
where  the  valley  of  N&bulus  bends  to  the  N.  N.  W.  and  passes  off 
on  the  left  of  SebOfltieh.  Several  other  villa^  were  now  with- 
in view  on  the  hills  west  of  the  valley  ;  while  below  us,  about 
half  an  hour  distant,  on  this  side  of  the  Wady,  lay  the  village 
Deir  Bhemf.  A  fountain  was  on  our  way  at  8h  o'clock ;  and 
ten  minutes  beyond,  we  reached  a  higher  point,  where  we  looked 
down  upon  8ebQ8tieh  and  its  broad  noble  basin,  into  which  the 
valley,  coming  from  Nahulus,  may  be  said  to  spread  out  We 
could  perceive  the  l)ed  of  the  Wady  as  it  passes  along  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  westf  m  part  of  the  basin,  until  under  the  hill  of  R&mln 
in  the  N.  W.  by  W.  it  again  bends  off  more  westwards,  and  de- . 
scends  towards  the  Mediterranean.  That  vilUge  seemed  to  be 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.* 

*  Tliit  woaM  b»  haMlj  worth  BMntkrn.        *  W«  took  Wtn  at  S}  o'clock,  Um  fbOew. 

Hff»  bot  for  the  pofofwrnt  mnark  of  Ri-  li^  be*riiig« :  IWit  (jnm  S  fS*  E.   JmaM 

thmrdmm  :  "  A  little  AkoTr  (!)  flw  town  w«  S.  ri*  E      Beit  fb*  &   119*  E      Sarr*  SL 

Mw  an  ancient  bri4|r  with  twelve  artbei*  6*  W.     D«tr  Shormf  S.  46*  W.     Mt  Li4 

which  were  ftill  ra|«Me  of   maintaining  S  76*  W.  Kefr  el- Lehad  H  64*  W.  RAate 

tha  eoamiinicAtion  between  the  two  adaa  N.  66*  W.    SehftHith  N.  6*  W. 
tfthrraUeyl*    Trarcia  IL  pi  411. 
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We  now  had  a  long  and  gradual  descent,  with  the  village 
en-N&ktirah  on  our  right,  into  tiie  southern  valley  out  of  which 
the  hill  of  SebOstieh  rises  ;  and  ascending  again  finom  the  valley 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  lull,  we  reached  that  place  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock.  The  fine  round  swelling  hill,  or 
almost  mountain,  of  Samaria,  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  basin  of  some  two  hours  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
higher  mountains  on  every  side.  It  is  nearer  the  eastern  side 
of  the  basin  ;  and  is  indeed  connected  with  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  promontory,  by  a  much 
lower  ridge,  having  a  Wady  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  north. 
On  the  west  is  the  broad  valley,  running  northwards  as  it  comes 
down  from  N&bulus,  and  passing  off  in  the  N.  N.  W.  to  the  sea. 
The  mountains  and  the  valleys  around  are  to  a  great  extent  ara- 
ble, and  enlivened  by  many  villages  and  the  hand  of  cultivation. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria is  one  of  great  beauty.  The  hill  itself  is  cultivated  to 
the  top  ;  and,  at  about  midway  of  the  ascent,  is  surrounded  by 
a  narrow  terrace  of  level  land,  like  a  belt,  below  which  the  roots 
of  the  hill  sprei^l  off  more  gradually  into  the  valleys.  Higher  up 
too  are  the  marks  of  slighter  terraces,  once  occupied  perhaps  by 
the  streets  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  come,  crosses  the  low  ridge  on  the 
east  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  jMisses  on  without  ascending  to 
the  village.  The  latter  lies  on  the  level  belt  just  described,  on 
the  east  side,  seventy  feet  or  more  above  the  road.  We  ascend- 
ed to  it  by  a  very  steep  and  winding  path,  among  ancient  foun- 
dations, arches,  walls^.  and  the  like.  The  village  is  modem  ;  the 
houses  are  tolerably  built  of  stones  from  the  ancient  remains. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of  being  restless  and  turbu- 
lent ;  and  our  missionary  friends  who  had  passed  this  way  a  few 
weeks  before,  with  ladies  in  their  company,  had  met  with  inci- 
vility, and  found  diflSculty  in  examining  the  church.*  We  there- 
fore, on  entering  the  village,  took  care  to  show  off  our  old  guns  and 
pistols  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  inspire  the  people  with 
due  respect  for  our  strength  ;  and  either  from  this  circumstance, 
or  more  probably  because  our  party  contained  only  men,  we 
encountered  here  only  the  same  ready  civility,  which  we  had  ever 
met  with  elsewhere. 

The  first  object  wliich  presents  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  conspicuous  ruin  of  the  place,  is  the  church  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  tradition 
of  long  standing  has  fixed  the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his 
martyrdom.     The  eastern  end  overhangs  the  brow  of  the  steep 

'  Cotovicut  complains,  that  he  and   hU  party  met  here  the  same  incivility,  add 
eren  outrage,  in  his  day ;  Itin.  p.  845. 
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descent  below  the  Tillage.  It  is  quite  entire  ;  and  arrests  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  long  before  he  reaches  BebHstieh.  The 
ohnrch  is  approached  from  the  west,  where  is  a  narrow  sunken 
ooort  The  walls  remain  entire  to  a  considerable  heij^t,  enclos- 
ing a  large  space ;  in  which  are  now  a  mosk  and  the  small 
boUding  over  the  tomb.  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  bj 
measurement,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  Ions  inside,  bc^ 
sides  a  porch  of  ten  feet,  and  seventh-five  feet  broad. 

The  alcove  for  the  altar,  occupymg  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  end,  which  thus  assumes  a  rounded  form,  is  rather  an 
imposing  piece  of  mixed  architecture.  The  Greek  style  predom- 
inates in  it ;  the  arches  of  the  windows  are  rouiid,  and  the 
whole  alcove  is  highly  ornamented,  especially  on  the  outside. 
But  the  upper  arches  on  the  inside  of  the  alcove  are  pointed  ; 
as  are  also  the  great  arches  in  the  body  of  the  churck  These 
latter  rest  on  columns  belonging  to  no  order  of  architecture  ;  the 
capitals  are  indeed  Corinthian  m  shape  and  sise,  but  are  decent 
ted  with  ornaments  resembling  the  trunk  of  the  palm  tree.  The 
windows  are  high  up  and  narrow  ;  and  the  whole  church  has  at 
the  same  time  an  air  of  military  defence.  On  the  outside  of  the 
southern  wall  are  slender  buttresses ;  I  should  have  presumed 
the  same  of  the  northern  wall,  but  some  traveller  describes  this 
as  plain.  In  one  place  inside,  two  or  three  large  marble  tablets 
are  built  into  a  modem  wall,  on  which  are  sculptured  in  relief 
many  crosses  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  ;  of  these 
the  Muhammedans  have  broken  ofi*  the  upright  part,  so  that 
the  tablets  now  exhibit  only  horizontal  bars. 

The  architecture  necessarily  limits  the  antiquity  of  this  edi- 
fice to  the  period  of  the  crusades  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  may  be  of  an  earlier  date. 
Common  tradition,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  falsely  ascribes 
this  church  to  Helena.*  The  presence  of  so  many  crosses  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  spot  was 
reganled  as  the  sepulchre  of  their  {latron  saint,  go  to  render  it 
probable,  that  the  church  may  have  been  erected  by  that  order, 
m  connection  i>erhai>s  with  the  Latin  bishopric  ;  but  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  historical  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Under  a  Wely  in  the  enclosure  of  the  church,  is  the  reputed 
sepulchre  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  tomb  of  Neby  Yehya,  as 
the  Arabs  call  it ;  a  little  chamber  excavated  deep  in  the  rock, 
to  which  the  descent  is  by  twenty-one  steps.  In  progress  ot 
time  tradition  has  confounded  the  sepulchre  of  the  saint,  with 
his  prison  and  place  of  execution  ;  and  this  vault  is  now,  and 
has  Dcen  for  centuries,  shown  also  as  the  latter.  Yet  Josephus 
relates  expressly,  tliat  John  was  beheaded  in  the  castle  of  Ma* 
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chaBms  on  the  eaat  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  EusebiuB  copies  this 
testiinony,  thereby  showing  that  no  other  credible  tradition  was 
extant  in  his  day.' — ^It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  of 
John,  who  '^  came  and  took  up  the  body,  and  buried  it/'*  first 
transported  it  all  the  way  to  Samaria ;  nor  does  Eusebius,  in 
describing  Samaria,  make  any  mention  of  this  sepulchre  in  his 
day.*  The  tradition  seems  however  to  have  sprung  up  not  long 
after,  and  to  have  become  already  quite  current  in  the  days  of 
Jerome  ;  who  several  times  speaks  of  Samaria  as  distinguished 
particularly  for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  John  the  Baptist,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  prophets  Elidia  and  Obadiah.^  In  the  same 
century,  according  to  later  writers,  the  heathen,  during  the  rei^ 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  about  A.  D.  361,  had  broken  open  the 
sepulchre,  burnt  the  bones,  and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  ¥rinds.' 
Some  such  event  may  probably  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  greater  currency  of  the  tradition,  if  not  ¥rith  its  origin. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  we  begin  to  find  Sebaste  marked 
also  as  the  place  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  and  death ;' 
and  this  legend  having  become  more  definite  and  full  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  has  maintained  itself  more  or  less  even  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Muhammedans,  until  the  present  day.  The 
church  is  first  mentioned  by  Phocas,  about  A.  D.  1185  ;  though 
probably  a  former  one  had  existed  here  at  a  much  earlier  date.' 
The  village  itself  presents  no  other  ruin  of  importance,  un- 
less it  be  a  square  tower  adjacent  to  the  church  on  the  south, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  sloping  work. 
Many  fragments  of  ancient  columns  and  sculpture,  are  also 
built  into  the  modem  dwellings.  We  now  ascended  the  hill 
towards  the  west,  and  came  soon  to  the  threshing-floors  of  the 
village.  They  were  still  in  full  operation  ;  although  the  harvest 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  gathered  in.     Here  we  first  fell  in  with  the 

'  Joteph.  Antiq.  18.  6.  2.  Euseb.  Hist  718.  Amst   1735.      St  Willibald  in  the 

Eoc  1.  11.  ninth  centuiy  mentions  only  the  tomhi  of 

■  Matt  U,  12.  John,  Elisha,  and  Obadiah ;  Uodoepor.  p. 

*  Eoseb.  Onomast.  art  Semeron,  2ofi§-  878,  ed.  Mabillon. 

pcir.  *  Phocas  describes  the  vanlt  as  the  pri- 

*  Thns  in  the  Onomast  In  translating  the  son  of  John,  where  he  was  beheaded ;  and 
article  of  Ensebins,  he  adds:  **  Ubi  S.  first  mentions  the  church ;  De  Locis Sanct 
Joannis  reliquiss  conditsd  rant ;"  Onomast  §  12.  Brocardus  speaks  only  of  the 
wrt  Senuron.  So  Ck>mm.  in  Obad.  L  1,  oharch  as  erected  in  honour  of  the  Baptist; 
**  Sepolcmm  ejus  (Obadise)  usque  hodie  o.  7.  p.  177.  Sir  John  Maundeville  also 
cum  mausoleo  Elissei  Prophetae  et  Baptis-  mentions  only  the  tomb  and  church  ;  p. 
tcB  Johannis  in  Sebaste  veneratione  babe-  107.  Lond.  1839.  But  the  full  legend  of 
tur,  qusB  olim  Samaria  dicebatur."  Various  imprisonment,  death,  and  burial,  is  found 
other  passages  are  cited  in  full  by  Keland,  again  in  William  of  Baldensel  A.  D.  ISSG, 
Palest  pp.  980,  981.  p.  353 ;  and  also  in  Cotovicus  (p.  845), 

*  Theodoret  Hist  Eoa  8.  7.  Chron.  Delia  Valle,  and  other  travellers.  Quares- 
Pasch.  A.  D.  861.     Reland  PaL  p  981.  mins  rejects  the  story  of  imprisonment  and 

*  Job.  Damascen.  (ob.  750,)  Orat  HI.  death  at  Samaria,  but  not  the  burial ;  U. 
p.  868 ;  comp.  Wesseling's  Note  on  Hicro-  p.  811  sq. 
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ded  or  sledge,  as  used  for  threshing.     It  consista  simply  of  two 

{blanks,  fastened  together  side  by  side,  and  bent  upwards  in 
ront ;  precisely  like  the  common  stone  sledge  of  New  England, 
tiK)ngh  less  heavy.  Many  holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom  under- 
neath, and  into  these  are  fixed  sharp  fragments  of  hard  stone. 
The  machine  is  dragged  by  the  oxen  as  they  are  driven  round 
upon  the  grain  ;  sometimes  a  man  or  boy  sita  upon  it ;  but  we 
did  not  see  it  otherwise  loaded.  The  efiSect  of  it  is,  to  cut  up 
the  straw  quite  fine.  We  afterwards  saw  this  instrument  fWn 
quently  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 

The  whole  hill  of  SebQstieh  consists  of  fertile  soil ;  it  is  now 
cultivated  to  the  top,  and  has  upon  it  many  olive  and  fig  trees. 
The  ffround  has  been  ploughed  for  centuries ;  and  hence  it  is 
now  m  vain  to  look  here  for  the  foundations  and  stones  of  the 
ancient  city.  They  have  been  either  employed  in  the  construc- 
tions of  the  later  villace  ;  or  removed  from  the  soil  in  order  to 
admit  the  plough  ;  or  have  been  covered  over  by  the  long  course 
of  tillage.*  Yet  on  approaching  the  summit,  we  came  suddenlv 
upon  an  area  once  surrounded  by  limestone  columns,  of  whicn 
fifteen  are  still  standing  and  two  prostrate.  They  measured 
seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  How  many  more  have 
been  broken  up  and  carried  away,  no  one  can  telL  We  could 
not  distinguish  the  order  of  their  architecture  ;  nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  foundations  round  about,  which  might  afford  a  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  edifice.  Phocas  and  Brocardus  describe  the 
top  of  the  hill,  as  occupied  in  their  day  by  a  Greek  church  and 
monastery  ;*  and  these  columns  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  former.  Yet  they  certainly  have  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  once  belonged  to  a  heathen  temple. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  presents  a  splendid 
panorama  of  the  fertile  basin  and  the  mountains  around,  teeming 
with  large  villages  ;  and  includes  also  a  long  extent  of  the 
Mediterranean,  not  less  than  twenty-five  degrees,  between  W. 
by  N.  and  N.  W.  NAbulus  is  not  here  visible  ;  but  so  near  as 
we  could  judge  of  its  direction,  it  must  bear  about  B.  30^  E.* 
Many  other  places  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village.* 

'  ColoTinu  in  IIm  tixtf^nth,  and  too  wronf ;  for  NAImhu  lias  In  Um  ▼•Oaf,  Mid 

TroOo  in  the  wxt  eentarj,  fpeak  of  Um  SebOttieh  lies  noch  high«r  ^tum  Um  mmm 

groand  m  ftrowed  with  naMPt  of  mint,  rtXler  MNn«  two  boart  fWrthcr  w«tkw«il. 

vlifeh  m  not  DOW  Um  cm».    CoIot.  p.  S46.  So  thAt  ev«B  •dmittiM   Uwl  Um  TaOtj 

Von  Troilo  p.  409.  I>rwd.  I67G.  talU  in  thb  dittaaet  SOO  fcd  (wkkk  U 

•  Fhocma  §  12.     Rrocardns  c  7.  pi  177.  hudlj  po«ibW).  jH  tUU  SobAttfeh  «o«ld 

Sdrabert,  m   wt   bar*  tMii,  p.  S7S  Boi  bo  non»  tnan  UirM  or  foor  baadrad 

Abovv,  mtkm  U>e  elcration  of  NAbulns  1 76 1  foot  lowar  tbaa  NAboloa.     Tbo  mctul  dlT- 

Frooeb  (r«t ;  tbot  of  S«buttirb  bo  >{▼•■  foroDco  it  probablj  Dot  to  grMl. 

At  936  fwt  aboro  tb«  an;  Reiaa   IIL  p.  *  Tboaa  bora  m  IbDowa:   BoH  Iba  o« 

ISO.    I  Uiiiik  Uiia  Uttor  immbfr  maH  h%  Um  io«UMn  kill  ««l  of  NAbiUw  a  U* 
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<  Descending  the  hill  on  the  W.  S.  W.  we  came  to  the  very 
remarkable  colonnade,  which  once  ran  from  this  point  along  the 
belt  of  level  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  apparently  quite 
around  to  the  site  of  the  present  village.  It  b^ms  at  a  mass 
of  ruins  on  this  quarter  of  the  hill,  which  may  have  been  a 
temple,  or  more  probably  an  arch  of  triumph  or  something  of 
the  like  kind,  looking  out  W.  N.  W.  over  the  green  valley  and 
towards  the  sea  ;  forming  apparently  the  entrance  of  the  city  on 
this  side.  From  here,  the  colonnade  runs  E.  S.  E.  for  about  a 
thousand  feet,  and  then  curves  to  the  left,  following  the  base  of 
the  hill.  In  the  western  part,  about  sixty  limestone  columns  are 
still  erect,  most  of  them  on  ground  recently  ploughed ;  and 
further  east  are  some  twenty  more  standing  irr^gmarly,  at  various 
intervals.  Many  more  than  these  lie  prostrate  ;  and  we  could 
trace  whole  columns  or  fragments  nearly  or  quite  to  the  village. 
The  columns  which  we  measured,  were  sixteen  feet  high,  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  at  the 
top.  The  capitals  are  gone  ;  we  could  nowhere  find  a  trace  of 
them  remainiuj?.  The  width  of  the  colonnade  was  fifty  feet. 
We  measured  from  the  western  end  for  more  than  1900  feet, 
and  were  afterwards  satisfied  that  it  extended  for  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  ftirther ;  making  its  whole  length  not  much  less  than 
three  thousand  feet. 

This  colonnade  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  who,  as  we  shall  see,  rebuilt  and  adorned 
Samaria  with  splendid  structures.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
work,  and  the  edifice  it  was  intended  to  decorate,  are  alike  un- 
known ;  and  these  columns  now  stand  solitary  and  mournful  in 
the  midst  of  ploughed  fields,  the  skeletons  as  it  were  of  depart- 
ed glory. 

I  find  no  mention  of  this  colonnade  by  travellers  before  the 
present  century,  except  in  very  general  terms.*  There  were 
said  to  be  likewise  columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill ;  which, 
however,  time  did  not  permit  us  to  seek  out. 

SebOstieh  is  the  Arabic  form  of  Sebaste,  another  foreign 

K     Surra  S.  1'  E.    Deir  Shcraf  S.  T"  W.  Mart.  Apol.  lib.  II.  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  2. 18. 

Kuxyet  Jit  S.  51**  W.     Beit  Lid  S.  65**  W.  See  more  in  Reland  Pakest  p.  SlSaq.— In 

Kefr  Lebad  N.  72**  W.     RSmin  N.  70**  W.  the  former  edition,  Tul  Keram  was  spoken 

Bizdria  N.  80**  W.      Borka  N.  6"*  E.    Beit  of  aa  in   siglit,   wliich   is  not   the    case. 

Imrin  N.  60"*  E.     Nuss  Ijbeil  N.  80''  E.  There  was  also  an  interchange  of  R&mia 

[^niftnia   S.    78"  E.     esh-Sheikh  Sha*leh,  and  Kefr  Lebad. 

Wely,  S.  60°  £.    en-N&kfirah  S.  40"  E. —  *  Maundrell  mentions  onlj  the  columns 

The  village  Kuryet  Jit  Ues  on  the  hills  be>  on  the  hill,  or,  as  he  says,  on  the  north ; 

yond  the  Wady  of  Ndbulns,  and  is  probably  March    24th.      Morison    speaks   of  over 

the  Gitta  (rtrra)  mentioned   by   Justin  200  columns  on  the  west  and  south ;  by 

Martyr,  Eusebias,and  other  ancient  writers,  which  he  probably  means  the  colonnade  ; 

as  a  village  in  the  region  of  Samaria,  the  p.  281.    It  seems  to  be  first  described  by 

leputed  birth  place  of  Simon  Magna.  Jost.  Buckingham  ;  p.  614.  4to. 
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Oieek  appeHatioiiy  whicli  aince  ilie  dayi  of  Herod  hM  contmned 
to  iisoip  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  SamarUL  This  andent 
dtyy  the  bier  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Uie  ten  tribes,  was  built 
Iff  Omri  king  of  Israel,  aboat  925  B.  C.  after  he  had  pnrchaKd 
the  hill  from  Shemer  its  owner,  from  whom  the  city  took  its 
name.*  The  site  of  this  capital  was  therefore  a  chooen  one  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  all  Palestine,  a  situation  of  equal 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  In  all  these  particu- 
lars, it  has  Tery  greatly  the  adrantage  OTer  Jerusatem.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  for  two  centuries,  and  until 
the  carrying  away  or  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneeer,  under  king 
Hoshea,  about  720  B.  C*  During  all  this  time  it  was  the  seat 
of  idolatry  ;  and  is  often  denounced  by  the  prophets,  sometimes 
in  connection  with  Jerusalem.'  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  many 
of  the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  connected  with 
the  Tarious  famines  in  the  land,  the  unexpected  plenty  in  Sama- 
ria, and  the  various  deliverances  of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.* 

After  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  Samaria  apneara 
to  have  continued,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  the  chief  city  en  the 
foreigners  brought  into  their  place  ;  though  Sichem  (NAbulus), 
as  we  have  seen,  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as 
a  religious  sect  It  is  sometimes  diflScult  to  distinguish,  whether 
under  the  name  Samaria,  the  city  or  the  region  is  meant'  John 
Hyrcanus  took  the  city  after  a  year's  siege,  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.'  Yet  it  must  soon  have  revived  ;  for  we  find  Samaria 
not  long  after  mentioned  still  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  ; 
Pompcy  restored  it  to  its  own  inhabitants  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
built  up  again  by  Gabinius.' — Augustus,  after  the  death  of 
Antony  and  Cleo|)atra,  bestowed  Samaria  on  Herod  the  Great ; 
who  ultimately  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificence  and 
strength,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 
Here  ho  placed  a  colony  of  six  thousand  persons,  composed 
partly  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  {Mirtly  of  people  from  the  coun- 
try round  about ;  enlarged  the  circumference  of  the  city  ;  and 
erected  around  it  a  strong  wall,  twenty  stadia  in  circuit  In  tho 
midst  of  the  city,  he  left  a  sacred  place  of  a  furlong  and  a  half, 

Slcndidly  decorated  ;  and  here  ho  erected  a  temple  in  honour 
Augustus,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  magnitude  and  beauty. 

>  1  K.  16.  23  24.  Jot.  ABtiq.  S.  12.  6.  *  Jer.  41.  5.   F.v«  4.  10.  17.   N«h.  4, 

•  S  K.  17,  a  6  M].  S.    1  MacQ.  ft,  6S.    S  Maoa  16.  I. 

*  Ahftb  KuiU  hfn  a  tomple  of  Daal,  1  *  Jowpb.  Aot  IS.  10.  8.  B.  J.  I.  1  7. 
K.  16.  82.  33.  Jehu  dMlroyed  thU  tern-  *  Joil  Aat  IS.  1&  4.  ik  14.  4.  4.  Ik 
pfe,  2  K.  10.  lfi.2A.     rnmtM^ticdntindA.  14.  6.  S. 

'      I  ••«  in  I*.  9,  8  aq.     Jer.  2\  18.   14.         *  Jos.    Ant   1ft.   7.  8.  B.  J.  I.  SO.  a 


El.  16.  46-AA.     Am.  6.   I.     Mia    I,  1  tq.     Comp  Ant  16.  7.  7.    ib.  16.  8.  6.— TIm 
8m  alao  Hm.  8.  6-14.     Am.  4,  1.  He.  nwnt  S^hmtlf  it  Um  Qtfk  trttaalMkm  «r 


1  K.  17,  1.    18,  1.  2  n.  OL  sa    2  K.    Um  Ulia  otnUmC  or  mom  Amptatm. 
S,  24.  0.7. 
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The  whole  city  was  greatly  ornamented  ;  and  hecame  a  strong 
fortress.^  Such  was  apparently  the  Samaria  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  Philip  preached  the  Gtwpel,  and  a  church  was 
gathered  by  the  apostles.' — ^That  the  colonnade  now  seen  along 
the  Bonihem  side  of  the  hill,  was  connected  with  the  temple 
just  mentioned,  althou^  not  in  itself  improbable,  is  yet  more 
perhaps  than  we  are  warranted  certainly  to  affirm. 

In  the  next  following  centuries  we  know  nothing  of  Sebaste, 
except  from  its  coins  ;  <^  which  there  are  several,  extending  from 
Nero  to  Qeta  the  brother  of  Caracalla.*  Septimius  Beverus 
appears  also  to  have  established  there  a  Roman  colony,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.^  Eusebius  scarcely  mentions 
the  city  as  extant ;  but  Jerome  speaks  frequently  of  it,  as  do 
other  writers  of  the  same  and  a  later  age.*  Samaria  early  be- 
came an  episcopal  see.  The  bishop  Marius  or  Marinus  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ;  and  the  names 
of  six  others  are  preserved,  the  last  of  whom,  Pelacius,  at- 
tended the  synod  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.*  The  name 
of  this  see  occurs  in  the  earlier  Greek  Notitioe^  and  also  in 
the  later  Latin  ones.^  The  city  fell,  with  N&bulus,  into  the 
power  of  the  Muhammedans  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it,  until  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
except  the  slight  mention  by  St  Willibald,  in  the  ninth  century.' 
At  what  time  the  splendid  city  of  Herod  was  laid  in  ruins,  we 
are  nowhere  inform^ ;  but  all  the  notices  of  the  fourth  century 
and  later,  would  rather  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  destruction  had 
already  taken  place  before  that  early  period. 

The  crusaders  afford  us  little  information  as  to  the  Sebaste 
of  their  day.  They  established  here  a  Latin  bishopric,  of  which 
Bayner  is  first  mentioned  as  the  occupant,  about  A.  D.  1155  ; 
and  the  title  was  continued  in  the  Romish  church  until  the 
fourteenth  century.*  Saladin  marched  through  it  in  A.  D.  1184, 
on  his  retreat  from  Kerak.*"  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  it 
as  a  strong  place,  situated  on  a  hill,  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
abounding  in  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  olive  trees." 
Phocas  and  Brocardus  speak  only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of 

>  Joi.  Ant  15.  a  6.    B.  J.  1.  21.  2.    citations  in  Roland  Palest  pp.  97S-981. 

Strabo  16.  2.  d4.  *  Labbo  Ck>ncil.  II.  o.   51.  V.  o.  286. 

*  Acts  8,  6.  9  sq.  Reland  Pal.  p.  983.     Le  Qaien  Or.  Clir. 

*  Eckhel  Doctr.   Namm.  in.   p.  440.     III.  p.  650  sq. 

Mionnet  M6d.  antiq.  V.  p.  518.  '  Reland  PaL  pp.  215,  220,  222,  228. 

*  Ulptan.  Leg.  I.  do  Censibos:  "Divas        *  See  above,  p.  295.    St  WUlibald.  Ho- 
qnoque  Severos  in  Sebastenam  civitatem    dcBp.  p.  878,  ed.  Mabillon. 

ooloniam  deduxit*  Coins  of  Julia  Domna  •  Will  Tyr.  18.  6.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  56.  p. 

the  wife  of  Severus,  bear  also  the  inscrip-  1077.     See  genr.  Le  Quien  Oriena  Chr. 

tion  COL.  SEBASTK      Cellarius  Notlt  III.  p.  1290  sq. 

Orb.  IL  p.  482.  ''  Abulfeda  Annal   A.   H.   680.     See 

^  Epist  86,  EpiUph.  Paulas  p.  677.    See  above,  p.  296. 

above,  p.  801.    See  also  the   numerous  "  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  65. 
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John  the  Baptkt,  and  of  Uie  Greek  church  ud 
the  gmnniit  of  the  hilL*  Similar  alight  noticei  are  tomai  in  the 
tnveDeiB  of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  aerenteenth  cniteiiei  ;* 
ID  the  eighteenth  it  appean  not  to  hare  heen  noticed  at  all ; 


iHiile  in  the  preKnt  century  it  has  again  been  often  visited  and 
described.*  There  are  in  SebOstieh  a  few  Greek  dmstaaos ;  and 
a  titnlar  Greek  Ushop  of  Sebaste  resides  in  the  con?ent  at  Jc 


From  Sebdstieh  two  roads  lead  into  the  direct  roote  fiom 
NAbolos  to  Jenin.  The  easiest  meets  it  at  Beit  Imiin,  a  ▼iUwi^ 
on  that  route,  distant  from  ScbQstieh  an  hoar  and  a  quarter,  N. 
60^  E.  Bj  this  we  despatched  oar  serrants  and  baggage,  while 
we  were  occupied  in  looking  at  the  ruins.  The  other  rMd  leads 
Offer  the  high  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  basin  on  the  north. 
This  we  took.  I^eaTing  SebOstieh  at  10.40,  we  descended  into 
the  northern  ralley ;  and  then  ascending  the  range  of  hills 
bejond,  we  came  at  11.20  to  Burka,  a  Urge  Tillage  situated 
upon  a  sort  of  terrace  on  the  side  of  the  northern  ridse,  over* 
looking  the  whole  basin  of  SebOstiek*  Like  all  the  TiUages  of 
these  parts,  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive  groves.  At  11| 
o'clock  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  by  a  steeper 
ascent,  and  had  a  noble  prospect  of  the  fine  basin  behind  us ; 
of  the  Mediterranean  upon  our  left  ;  and  also  a  view  before  us 
of  another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  which  characterise  this 
region  in  distinction  from  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  fine 
broad  valley  running  from  east  to  west,  divided  into  two  parts  at 
some  distance  on  our  right,  by  irregular  rocky  bills,  projecting 
into  it  from  the  north.  The  eastern  portion  appeared  here 
green  and  beautiful,  extending  far  eastward  like  an  oval  plain  ; 
on  its  northwest  side  lies  SAnOr,  which  was  not  here  visible. 
The  western  part  was  narrower,  less  regular,  and  less  rich, 
running  ofi*  westwards  towards  the  Meditermnean.  but  not 
uniting  with  the  valley  of  Nabulus  and  BebOstieh.  Many 
villages  lay  before  us  in  various  directions,  scattered  upon  the 
lower  hills  beyond  the  valley  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  igno* 

'  PtmcM  §  IS.     Drootnhu  c  7.  p.  177.  upon  himwlf  or  otbtn,  or  tvon  to  ■■§■•■! 

*  WilliAm  of  BmMen«^l  A.  1).   1S86,  p.  tbo  Mea,   that  tho  IbrtrMi  of  SAaAr  (bto 

863.     Sir  J.  MAunaoTilIo,  p.   107.  Lood.  SMtorri)  might  havo  hoM  tho  lil*  of  th« 

1SS9.      Zaftllart   p.    24ft.      Cotoricot   p.  ancieot  Sanwia  and  Sobaata,  laorvlj  ho- 

S48.     Delia  Vallo  IL  p.  lOS.  Fans  1745.  caoM  ht  did  not  happra  to  tm  SohArtioh. 

Saarmnioa  II.  p.   811    to.       ManndrtU  Sco  ahor^,  VoL  I.  p.  434,  a.  S. 

airh  24   Moriton  ^  231.  «  So*  Vol  L  p.  4SS. 

"  It  b  ab«>lutelj  nnpardooabW  la   Dr  *  From  Burka  tha  baarii^  of  SahSitiifc 

Clarfca,  that  ha  thoiUd  attampi  to  impow  la  S.  S*  W. 
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lance  of  our  guide,  we  fidled  to  obtain  the  names  of  many  of 
them.  .  He  indeed  wae  always  ready  ¥rith  a  name ;  but  we 
discovered  by  cross  examination^  that  he  did  not  always  give  the 
same;  and  therefore  recorded  only  such  as  were  confiimed  by 
other  testimony.^ 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
ridge  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  reached  at  12.20  a 
small  village  called  Fendektkmieh,*  lying  up  some  distance  on 
the  hill  side,  with  several  fountains  near  it.  We  continued  on 
the  same  course,  still  along  the  slope,  ¥dth  the  fine  valley  below 
us  on  the  left ;  and  at  12f  o'clock  came  to  Jeba',  a  large  village, 
or  rather  town,  on  the  slope  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  at  this 

Kint  are  much  lower  than  where  we  had  crossed  further  west, 
the  village  is  a  tower;  and  there  is  quite  an  appearance 
of  antiquity.  The  name,  too,  marks  it  decidedly  as  another 
ancient  Qeba  or  Qibeah  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  notice  of 
a  place  of  that  name  in  this  quarter,  unless  it  be  the  Oahe 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  sixteen  Roman  miles  ftoxa 
Cadsarea.*  Here  we  fell  into  the  direct  N^ibulus  road ;  and 
descending  to  a  fine  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  found  our 
servants  and  baggage  waiting  our  arrival  We  halted  under  the 
shade  of  the  olive  trees  to  dine. 

Setting  off  again  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  we  continued  on  the 
same  course  for  twenty  minutes  ;  when  we  passed  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley,  a  stony  dell,  and  emerging  upon  the  open 
plain  beyond,  turned  northeast.  Here  S^niir  came  in  sight ;  a 
ruin  on  an  almost  isolated  rocky  hill  before  us.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  brought  us  to  the  apparent  water-summit  in  the  plain  ; 
beyond  which  the  waters  no  longer  flow  westwards.  The  valley 
opens  out  gradually  into  an  extensive  plain  on  the  east  of 
B&ntlr.  At  3.10,  a  spot  was  pointed  out  on  our  left,  where  a 
weekly  feir  is  held,  which  is  frequented   by  the    neighbouring 

Sasants.     At   the   same   time   the  villages  of  Meitlielon   and 
isilya  were  in  sight  upon  our  right ;  the  former  bearing  E.^S. 

*  The  places  which  we  aacertained,  bore  hour  to  Sebusdeh  ;  March  24th.     Morison 

as  follows :    SebOstieh  S.  16"  W.     Sierra  describes  the  well  as  on  a  hill,  and  the 

S.  8**  W.     *Ajiieh  N.  6**  E.     Fahmeh  N.  villus  lower  down  npon  the  slope;  p.  229. 

5**  W.    er-Rftmeh  N.  6**  W, — Among  the  This  Sileh  is  marked  in  on  our  lists  in  con- 

Tillages  which  we  thns  lost,  was  probably  noction  with  *A]jeh,  *Arhibeh,  and  Fahmeh ; 

Sileh,   or  Silet  ed-Dahr,   **  Sileh   of  the  and  from  the  description  of  these  travellers, 

iummit,"  as  it  is  called  in  distinction  from  would   seem  to  be  perhaps  on  the  same 

the  Sileh  west  of  Jenin,  near  the  plain  of  slope  as  FendekAmieh,  but  further  west. 

Esdraelon.     Maundrell  in  passing  bj  a  di-  *  This  name  is  doubtless   an  ancient 

rect  route  from  el-Lejjiin  to  Sebustieh,  had  Pentacomia,  ntyrcucofiia.     But  I  find  no 

the  two  villages  'Arr&beh  and  HAmeh  at  ancient  place  of  this  name  mentioned,  ex- 

his  left  on  the  hills ;  and  came  thence  in  cept  in  Palecstina  I'crtia,  east  of  the  Dead 

an  hour  to  a  weU  called  Sileh,  after  the  Sea.  Rel.  Pal.  pp.  215,  218,  223,  227,  925. 

nearest  village ;  from  this  point  he  was  an  *  Ouomast.  art.  Oabathon. 
Ui,  160, 161 
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distant  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  hitter  E.  by  N.  perhaps  an 
hour  distant.  We  passed  along  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
B&ntir  stands  at  3.20,  having  the  village  and  ruin  over  ns  upon 
the  left. 

This  is  a  villa^  and  former  fortress,  situated  on  a  round 
rocky  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  almost  insulated  in  the 
plain,  being  connected  with  the  lower  mountains  in  the  north- 
west only  by  a  low  rocky  ridge.  The  village  was  once  consider- 
able. The  fortress  was  formerly  verv  strong  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
situation  is  concerned,  might  easily  have  been  made  impregna- 
ble. It  belonged  to  one  of  the  independent  Sheikhs  of  the 
country ;  who,  although  nominally  subject  to  the  Turkish  Pa- 
sha, was  not  always  reedy  to  yield  him  obedience.  The  notori- 
ous Jezzftr  with  five  thousand  men  once  besieged  the  Sheikh  for 
two  months  in  his  strong  hold,  without  success.^  More  than 
thirty  years  later,  the  chieflain  having  placed  himself  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  late  Abdallah  Pasha  of  'Akka,  that  officer 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  in  1830,  the  year  before  'Akka  itself 
was  invested  by  the  Egyptian  army.  With  the  aid  of  troops 
from  the  Emir  Beshir  of  Mount  Lebanon,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  taking  the  place,  after  a  siege  of  three  or  four  months ;  razed 
the  fortress ;  and  cut  down  all  the  olive  trees.  It  is  now  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins  ;  among  which  a  few  families  stiU  find  a 
home,  living  chiefly  in  caves.  The  castle  is  described  as  having 
borne  the  character  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  I  find  no  allusion 
to  it  in  any  writer,  Frank  or  Arabian,  until  near  the  present 
century  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  not  of  very  ancient  date.* 

The  plain  on  the  east  of  Sdniir  is  a  beautiful  tract,  oval  or 
nearly  round  in  form,  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  by  picturesque  hills  not  very  elevated.  It  is  per- 
fectly level,  with  a  soil  of  rich  dark  loam  exceedingly  fertile. 
Its  waters  would  seem  naturally  to  flow  ofi*  somewhere  on  the 
southeast  quarter  ;  but  not  being  able  to  distinguish  any  outlet 
among  the  hills,  we  inquired,'  and  were  told  that  none  exists. 
The  plain,  it  was  said,  drinks  up  its  own  waters  ;  and  in  winter 
they  collect  upon  it  and  form  a  lake,  which  renders  our  present 
road  impassable.  Hence  it  is  planted  chiefly  with  millet,  a 
summer  crop  ;  although  in  the  northwest  part,  where  the  sur- 
fiice  is  higher,  we  found  the  peasants  ensa^  in  harvesting 
wheat,  iwrn  its  mud  in  wmter,  the  plain  is  called  Mer) 
el-OhOrdk,   *  Meadow   of  sinking  or  drowning,'  equivalent   to 

■  BrowiM!*t  Trmveli  pi   6S6.      CUrke't  wm  Tidted  bj  Dr  CUtfkt  ia  ISDl,  vti 

TniT«lf  in  Um  Holj  I^imL  ila  p.  604. —  Inter  hj  Tunier,  Backio^baa,  and  otbaia. 

TU«  was  b«rore  A.  1).  1799.  It  b  Um  SaatorH  of  Dr  Clarka,  wUch  U 

*  First  apparently  bj  BrowiM,  whobow-  trkt  to  pais  off  aa  Saoiaiia ;  pw  60S.  4to. 
•far  dow  not  giro  tbo  aaao  ;  pw  666.    It 
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'Drowned  metdow/^  Aiouiid  its  soathem  and  eastern  borders 
are  several  villues.* 

We  isso^  mim  the  large  plain  at  4  o'clock,  opposite  to  Jerba 
on  onr  left,  hj  a  narrow  plam  or  Wady  coming  from  the  northeast. 
After  fifteen  minutes  this  valley  turns  east,  where  it  runs  up  for 
some  distance.  On  its  southern  side  was  the  small  village  Kufidr, 
about  twenty  minutes  distant.  We  kept  on  up  the  sl^ht  rocky 
ascent  on  the  north ;  and  reaching  its  top  at  4.25,  were  sud- 
denly gratified  with  a  wide  and  gbrious  view,  extending  across 
the  lower  hills  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  mountains 
of  Nazareth  beyond.  The  impression  at  first  almost  overpow- 
ered me.  Just  below  us,  on  the  left,  was  a  charming  little  basin 
or  plain,  a  recess  shut  in  among  the  mountains,  and  separated  on 
the  north  ftom  the  great  plain  only  by  a  slight  ridge.  I  looked 
eagerly  for  the  roui^  summit  of  Tabor,  but  it  was  not  visible  ; 
the  mountain  of  Dtlhy,  the  Little  Hermon,  rose  in  desert 
nakedness  between,  and  shut  out  Tabor  wholly  irom  the  view. 
Further  west,  the  mountains  rose  boldly  along  the  north  side  of 
the  great  plain ;  and  the  precipice  B.  by  E.  of  Nazareth,  to 
which  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  gives  the  name  of  the  '^  Mountain 
of  the  Precipitation,"'  was  conspicuous,  bearing  N.  7°  E. 

We  now  had  a  considerable  descent  on  the  same  course, 
about  northeast,  and  came  at  4|  o'clock  to  KQb2itlyeh,  a  large 
village  in  the  midst  of  very  extensive  and  beautifiil  olive  groves. 
It  lies  on  the  east  of  the  little  plain  above  described,  and  some- 
what higher  ;  firom  the  plain  a  valley  extends  up  by  the  village 
on  the  north  side,  and  opens  into  a  still  smaller  plain  in  that 
direction,  which  it  serves  to  drain.  Our  course  now  led  us 
across  this  latter  plain  along  its  left  side  ;  it  is  skirted  by  low 
hills,  and  was  covered  with  fields  of  wheat ;  but  seemed  not 
very  fertile.  Crossing  a  low  rise  of  ground  at  5^  o'clock,  we 
left  the  plain,  and  descended  into  a  narrow  stony  naked  dell,  not 
very  deep,  but  yet  sufficiently  so  to  cut  ofl*  all  further  obser- 
vation. It  was  now  dry ;  but  water  apparently  often  runs 
through  it.*  We  followed  down  this  dell  about  N.  N.  E.  till  it 
brought  us  at  6^  o'clock  to  Jenin. 

■  Monro,   in  pauing  thU  way   on  the  of  the  hills ;  viz.  Sin6r  S.  25**  W.  Meithe- 

2d  of  May,  mw  here  a  lake,  which  he  l6n  S.  20°  E.     Judeideh  S.  23**  £.     Siris 

■ays  '*  had  been  formed  withm  a  short  time  S.  SS**  E.     Misilya  S.  72°  E. 

firom  some  unknown  cause  I*  His  muleteers  '  Saltas  vel  Pnecipitium  Domini ;  Bro- 

had  probably  never  before  seen  it.     L  p.  cardus  c  G.  p.  175.     Quaresmius  II.  p. 

276.--Schubert  travelled  from   Sebustieh  842.    Cotovic.  p.  849.    The  tradition  from 

to  Jenin  by  a  more  western  route,  leading  which  this  name  springs,   ia  late  and  le- 

by  the  village  of  'Arrdbeh  ;  Reise  III.  p.  gendary  ;  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

161.  *  Monro  describes  a  spiing  as  gashing 

*  These  at  8.55  bore  as  follows ;    the  out  in  this  volley  and  fonuing  a  consider- 
little  village  of  Jerba  lying  at  the  same  time  able  brook.      This  was  early  in  May. 
north  about  ten  minutes  distant  at  the  foot  Summer  Ramble  I.  p.  277. 
ill.  153. 154 
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This  place  m  ntnated  in  the  moath  of  tbe  nine  Wadr,  m  it 
enten  the  great  plain  of  Eediaelon,  haring  gentle  kilb  on  cHker 
■de.  Tlie  town  lies  in  tlie  midst  of  garkna  of  finit  tracay 
which  are  eanoonded  hy  hedges  of  the  pricUy  pear ;  here  too 
are  seen  a  few  scattered  palm  trees.    The  hooses  are  of 


toknUy  well  hoilt ;  the  place  may  contain  perhaps  two 
sand  inhabitants ;  mmomtwhma  are  only  three  or  four  JuniBw 
of  Oreek  Christians.*  The  moet  remarkable  thing  hen  is  the 
fine  flowing  public  fountain,  rising  in  the  hills  back  of  the  town, 
and  bron^t  down  so  ssto  issoe  in  a  noUe stream  in  themidstof 
the  place.  The  fountain  is  buflt  up  with  plain  but  good  mason 
woik.  It  has  a  reserroir  of  stone,  in  which  the  peofde  may  dip 
their  jars  ;  and  also  a  Irag  stone  trough  for  the  herds  and  flocka 
The  water  flows  off  northwestwards  towards  the  Mediterrsiieaa.* 

This  fountain  had  not  long  been  built ;  and  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  public  spirit  of  Husein  'Abd  el-HAdy,  lata  Mndlr  of 
^Akka,  whose  authority  extended  orer  all  the  southern  piOTinoes 
of  Syria^  Husein  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  fiunfly  ;  was  ^ery 
rich ;  and  employed  some  two  or  three  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  in 
enltiTating  the  plain  of  Esdraekm.  He  was  now  dead,  and  one 
of  his  brothers  had  succeeded  to  the  same  office.  One  of  his 
sons  was  at  this  time  goremor  of  NAbulus.  Another  was  also 
governor  of  Jenin,  which  is  the  chief  pl^ce  of  the  district 
embracing  the  great  plain,  and  is  suborainate  to  N4bulns,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Hebron  is  to  Jerusalem.  He  too  cultiTates 
krge  tracts  of  land  upon  the  plain  in  the  ricinity  of  Jenln. 

Jenin  is  probably  the  EnASannim  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
Leritical  city,  in  Isaschar,  in  or  near  the  great  plain.*  It  has 
also  ertr  been  held,  and  with  good  reasr^n,  to  be  the  Gixuea  of 
Josephus,  which  lay  on  tbe  borers  of  tbe  great  plain  towards 
Samaria ;  indeed  the  province  of  Bamaria  extended  from  it  south- 
wards as  far  as  to  Acrabatene.*  No  further  n^Hice  of  the  jJace 
appears,  until  tbe  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  is  sereral  times 
mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  in  connection  with  the  march  of 
Baladin.'  Brocardus  speaks  of  it  as  Ginum  f  and  as  it  lies  upon 
the  great  rciad  between  Jerusalem  and  'Akka  fir  Nazareth,  it  has 
since  been  visited  and  described  by  many  trarelhrrs. 

The  plain  of  Esdraekm  is  skirted  on  iti  louthem  side  by  low 
mis,  running  from  Jenin  in  a  northwest  direction,  until  they 

*  Sdiolt  mwt  fnm  1500  to  ViOO  m^ah-     taKCk  »j»iw/i  ;    tm  m  AAa^§  BtM.  if 


p.  2M.     I  mfT^  tkt  pAM*  t»  U  TW.  II   •  4S3. 

««>  T«w^  m  kr««  M  Sih^m,  •  TmJm  J«.  A«L  »  C  1.    B.  J  1. 1  4. 

■Bi  m^AmhH  faan.  Omtp.  B.  J.  t.  IS.  S.  vfcm  H  m  r^d^. 

«r  A*pAM«  7»(  w4/trw^  »  r*«a  ^  Vl^  *  h^JmmU  Vrt.  UW.  p.  St.  AliWiiw 

Wt  at  SIS  f  ant  fv^     ls«v  III  p.  UX  AmaL    A.    H.    (7»,  MO.  fp.  9n,  m,  m 

*  iwk  ir  21      it.  n      TVm  ilif;  Seb«teiM  EcMfft.  AMf.  fMi  MtL  Sakl 

ii  riw  mmmM,  ^  IL  YmtM  m  *t  fcw  •  Utrnmim  c  7.  ^  177. 
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unite  ¥rith  what  may  be  called  an  extension  of  the  ridge  of 
CanneL  Further  south,  these  hills  become  higher  and  form  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  It  is  this  extension  of  Carmel  towards 
the  southeast,  consisting  of  a  low  ridge  or  range  of  hills,  which 
separates  the  great  soumem  plain  along  the  coast,  from  that  of 
Esdraelon.  From  the  knoll  on  the  west  of  Jentn,  we  could  look 
out  upon  this  part  of  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  southern  hills, 
which  are  very  much  lower  and  less  bold  than  thos^  on  the 
northern  side  around  Nazareth.  Looking  towards  Carmel,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  a  low  Tell  or  mound,  a  little  back  from  the 
plain,  we  could  distinguish  the  place  called  Ta'annuk,  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  distant ;  it  was  said  to  have  ruins,  which 
led  the  people  to  suppose  it  was  once  a  large  city,  thou^  it 
now  contains  but  a  ^w  families.  Further  to  the  right,  the 
direction  of  el-Lejjtin,  the  ancient  Legio,  was  shown ;  but  we 
could  not  make  it  out  distinctly.  Ta'annuk  is  undoubtedly  the 
ancient  Taanach  ;  first  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  ;  then  allotted 
to  Manasseh  and  assigned  to  the  Levites  ;  and  siflerwards  cele- 
brated in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.'  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  three  or  lour  Roman  miles  from  L^o ; 
which  accords  with  the  present  site.*  The  name  is  found  upon 
Jacotin's  map ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  place  has  b«en 
noticed  by  any  traveller  before  Schubert.* 

Eastward  of  Jenin,  an  arm  or  offset  of  the  great  plain  runs 
up  southeast  between  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the  south,  here 
higher  than  those  further  west,  and  a  range  of  naked  rocky 
heights  on  the  north,  which  extend  for  some  distance  from 
southeast  to  northwest  into  the  plain.  Tliis  branch  of  the  plain 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  broad,  and  rises  with  a  per- 
ceptible ascent  towards  the  southeast  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  beyond  Jenin.  On  its  sides  round  about,  are  the 
villages  Deir  Abu  Dha'if,  Beit  Kad,  FQktl'a,  Deir  GbQzal,  and 
'Arineh.  On  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  rocky  heights 
north  of  this  arm,  lies  the  village  of  Wezar,*  apparently  a  ruin, 
and  seen  in  all  directions.  Froiii  Jenin  a  direct  road  to  Beis&n 
leads  obliquely  up  this  plain,  and  across  this  northern  range  of 
mountains ;  on  ^this  road,  and  upon  these  mountains,  half  an 
hour  southwest  of  the  highest  point,  lies  an  inhabited  village 
called  Jelbon,  in  which  we  may  recognise  the  ancient  Gilboa.* 

*  Josh.  12,  21.  17, 11.  21,  25.  Jodg.  1,  ^  Here  again  the  final  *Ain  of  the  He- 
27.  6,  19.  It  Uiiuther  mentioned  in  Scrip-  brew  has  fallen  away  as  iu  el-Jib;  a  Tery 
tore  onlj  1  K.  4«  12.  ounsnal  circumstance.    See  VoL  I.  p.  255. 

*  Ooomast.  arts.  TTioanaeh  and  TTka-  n  2,  and  p.  456.  Our  information  re- 
naaeh^  one  four,  the  other  three  miks  from  specting  this  village  was  obuined  afWr- 
Leffio.  wards   at   Nazareth,    from   an   intelligent 

*  Reise  III.  p.  16  i.  Christian,  who  had  himself  travclleJ  the 

*  Schnltx  writes  this  name  Meutr ;  but  road  in  question.  See  also  Liebetmt's 
incorrectly.     Ritter  Eidk.  XX.  p.  422.  Rcise,  I.  p.  254,  Hamb.  1854. 

ui.  156, 157 
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This  circumstance  serves  to  identify  these  as  the  moantains  of 
Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain ;  and  on  which, 
aocordinff  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  large  Tillage  of  the  same 
name  existed  in  their  day.^  The  inhabitanta  of  Jenin  now  call 
this  range  Jebel  Fdkti'a,  from  the  adjacent  Tillage;  but  it  ii 
hardly  probable  that  others  give  it  this  appellation.  It  consti- 
tutes a  mountainous  tract  with  several  noges,  in  all  about  an 
hour  in  breadth.* 

Besides  the  villases  we  had  to  day  seen  on  the  right  of  our 
road  after  leaving  Jeba',  there  is  also  marked  in  our  lista  a  place 
called  TtiblkSy  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  Theboi  of 
Scripture,  where  Abimelech  met  his  death.'  That  pl^ce  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  describe  as  thirteen  Roman  miles  aistant  from 
Neapolis  towards  Scythopolis,  now  Beis&n.^  Berggren  in  pass- 
ing from  Nazareth  to  NAbulus  took  a  route  lyin^  eastward  of 
Jentn,  and  spent  the  nieht  at  Tiibfls ;  he  gives  its  position  at 
nine  hours  from  Nazareth  and  four  from  N&bulus.* 

In  the  district  west  of  our  road  also,  our  lists  g^ve  the  name 
of  the  village  Kefr  Kdd  ;  probably  the  Caparcotia  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  on  a  road  between  Ca^sarea  and 
Scythopolis,  marked  at  twenty-eight  Roman  miles  from  the 
former  and  twenty  from  the  latter.  Of  this  ancient  place 
nothing  more  is  known.' — Buckingliam,  in  travelling  from  NA- 
bulus  to  Nazareth,  describes  himself  as  leaving  Uie  road  to 
Jenin  at  Knb&ttyeh,  and  taking  a  more  westerly  direction, 
which  brought  him  in  about  two  hours  to  a  village  which  he 
calls  **  Birreheen,"  that  is,  BOrkln.  This  village,  he  says,  ''  is 
seated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  contains  from  forty  to  fifty 
dwellings  ;  and  just  opposite  to  it  on  the  west,  distant  about  a 
mile,  is  another  village  of  the  same  size,"  which  according  to 
him  is  Kefr  Kdd.  Afterwanls,  he  turned  northeast  through  a 
narrow  pass,  and  came  out  upon  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  about 
two  miles  west  of  Jenin.'     The  position  of  Kefr  Kttd  is  there- 

*  OnoiBAtt  **  Ofihm,  moDtM  ali«iig»-  I.  pp.  M»,  5^9.— W«  mtA^  mmnj  \tiqaMm 
BAram  in  iexto  Upidt  A  SoythopoU,  in  mtttr  Tirish  the  matt  anefont  mpKal  of  thm 
qQtlNi<i  etiAm  rieuM  Ml  graodiii  qui  Toofttnr  kini^om  of  Ivnel ;  1  Kings  14,  17.  IS, 
Uclbot.*  SS,  etc,     W«  cooU  Snd,  liowvwr,  no  bum 

*  From  .Train  w«  look  Um  following  raMoibling  It ;  nnloM  perliapt  it  bo  TikUd- 
boMingt :  Northern  docIiTitT  of  CamML  la,  a  plare  which  wo  vUtod  in  ISSS ;  tm 
M  hero  i«en,  N.  W  W.     Tm^annok  N.  43^  in  Vol.  IIL  Sect.  VIL 

W.  *Ar«neh  in  the  plain  N.  99*  K.  Wt-  •  Ptoleni.  4.  I&  ReUnd  PaL  pp.  491, 
nr  N.  46'  R.  'Arubbdoah  N.  60*  £.  KO-  461.  Tha  Paoi  Tablea  road  Omporttim- 
kA'a  N.  7A'  K.  •  mi;  which  doabtlev  b  tho  Muna  i 


*  Jndg.  9,  50.  '  Trarelt  in  Paleat  pp.  A6I,  MX  4ta.— 

*  OnfimaM.  art  7%Mm.  Notwithilanding  tha  apparaol  dUplaj  of 

*  Bariprren  Kmot,  etc.  DaL  TIL  Bihaqg  accorarj  in  !!.*•  acoooat,  I  urn  1101  vnabU 
p.  IS.  Thif  appendix  in  tha  ori|^nal,  coo-  to  St  daSnitelj  tha  axaot  podtf—  of  KiDr 
taining  Itioerarioft,  it  not  giren  in  tha  Oer-  K6d.       Ha    leavaa   SiaAr    at  S  ^doekt 

t  tran«lfUion.     .See  howerar  tha  latter,  raacbae  K&h4tirah  (hii  Cahaat)  la  ahoat 


IUkanTh.II.p.266ei|.  Coapi  abo?a,VoL     twohoort;  aad  *  Blnabaaa  *  la  i 
Vol-  1I.~27*  tit  167-169 
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fore,  piobablyy  not  £Etr  from  an  hour  west  or  southwest  from  Jenfai, 
among  the  hills,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  more  distant  from 
the  plam.  In  crossing  the  latter,  this  Tillage  was  nowhere 
visible  to  us.  Mr  Wolcott  also,  in  1842,  when  at  Bttildn,  saw 
Kefr  Ktd  about  half  an  hour  distant,  in  a  yalley  among  the  op- 
posite hills.' 

Saturdaffj  June  16th.  The  guide  whom  we  had  yesterday 
taken  at  N&bulus,  proved  so  incompetent  and  untrustworthy, 
that  we  dismissed  him,  and  engaged  a  Muslim  of  Jenin  to 
accompany  us  to  Nazareth  ;  not  indeed  to  show  us  the  road,  for 
that  was  plain  enough,  and  our  muleteers  had  often  travelled  it ; 
but  in  Older  to  elicit  from  him  information  as  to  the  country 
along  the  way.  We  were  for  some  time  undecided  what  route 
to  take.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Ta'annuk  and  el-Lejjtin, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  '^excellency  of  Carmel;''  but  we  had 
already  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  exclude  this  mountain 
from  our  plan,  in  order  to  reach  Beirtit  at  the  proper  time  ;  and 
the  way  by  the  two  villages  in  question,  presented  nothing  else 
of  special  interest.  Along  the  direct  route  to  Nazareth,  also, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  upon  the  plain.  But  by  taking  a 
direction  somewhat  ftirther  east,  wo  should  pass  by  Zerin  and 
several  other  places,  which  seemed  connected  with  antiquity. 
We  decided  for  the  latter  route,  and  were  afterwards  glad  that 
we  did  so  ;  as  it  afforded  us  better  views  of  the  plain  itself  and 
of  its  general  character,  than  we  could  have  obtained  upon  the 
other  roads. 

Our  grand  object  to  day  was  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Jezreel ;  could  this  be  satisfactorily  determined,  it  would  afford 
a  clue  for  fixing  the  sites  of  various  other  places  and  historical 
events,  connected  with  this  region.  Setting  off  from  Jenin  at 
4J  o'clock,  we  struck  out  upon  the  noble  plain  on  a  course  about 
N.  by  E.  ^E.  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  which  I  have  above  described  as  running  towards  the 
northwest.  We  thus  crossed  the  arm  or  offset  of  the  plain, 
which  here  extends  up  southeast,  and  found  all  the  water- 
courses, though  now  dry,  running  off  westwards,  as  do  those  also 
from  the  southern  hills ;  all  going  to  swell  in  the  rainy  season 
"  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon,"'  as  it  flows  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  plain  are  occasionally  low  ridges  and 
swells.     Perched  high  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  naked  peaks 

boon  more.   Of  conne  it  wm  now  about  12  distance  from  thence  to  Kefr  K6d,  ia  prob- 

o^cloclc.  Then  he  turns  N.  E.  through  a  nar-  ablj  to  be  contracted  in  like  proportion, 
rowpats,  and  after  pursuing  his  waj  for  some         '  Biblioth.   Sacra,  1843,  p.   76.      Sea 

time,  comes  out  upon  the  pUin  of  Esdraelon  more  in  Vol.  III.  Sect  III,  under  April  21  tt, 

at  noon.    From  SAnfir  to  KQbUiyeh  we  1852. 
were  short  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  B.'s        *  Judg.  6,  21. 
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of  OOboa,  the  Tillage  Wesar  wms  a  ocmspicaons  object,  aad 
apparently  had  been  once  a  fortreea. 

At  61  o'clock^  we  left  the  Tillage  'Arindi  on  our  right,  and 
aoon  leacned  the  broad  western  end  of  Gilboa.  The  path  now 
led  oTcr  occasional  alight  spnrSy  or  roots  of  the  monntain, 
stretching  down  still  ftiilher  westwards ;  and  from  soch  points 
we  had  wide  Tiews  of  all  the  extent  of  the  great  jitiiu 
spread  oat  upon  our  left,  and  of  the  long  bine  ridge  of  Carmel 
beyond.  The  prospect  was  charming  for  its  rich  fertility  and 
beauty.  Yellow  fields  of  grain,  with  m&i  patches  of  cotton 
and  millet  interspersed,  checkered  the  Undscape  like  a  carpet 
The  plain  itself  was  almost  without  Tillages  ;  but  on  the  bk>m 
of  Carmel,  as  it  extends  southeast,  or  on  hills  further  to  the  left, 
seTeral  places  were  pointed  out,  as  el-Lejjtin,  Um  el-Fahm, 
Ta'annnk,  Sileh,  el-Ylim6n,  el-BArid,  Kefr  Adta,  and  others. 
A  small  Tillage  called  Jelameh,  apparently  deaerted,  was  just  on 
our  left  at  ten  minutes  before  6  c/clock  ;  and  here  too  we  could 
see  Mukeibeleh,  a  Tillage  in  the  plain,  on  the  direct  route  from 
Jenln  to  Nazareth.^ 

The  water-courses  from  the  mountains  on  our  right,  all 
passed  off  westwards  into  the  plain  ;  at  6.10  we  came  upon  the 
junction  of  two  of  these  of  some  size,  but  with  no  trace  of 
water.  FiTe  minutes  beyond,  wo  had  a  small  site  of  ruined 
foundations  on  our  right,  called  Sdndcla.  At  61  o'clock,  we 
crossed  the  principal  of  the  low  spurs,  and  Zerin  lay  before  us. 
We  now  began  to  get  sight  of  the  country  north  of  the  range 
of  Qilboa  ;  and  were  surprised  to  find  it  lying  much  lower  than 
the  plain  we  were  crossing.  At  6.40  the_h^  of  a  Wady  was 
on  our  right,  running  down  northeast.  We  had  thus  been 
about  an  hour  in  passing  along  the  whole  breadth  of  these 
mountains  at  their  western  end.  At  7  o'clock  we  reached 
Zerln. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  traTelling  oTer  the  pUin  ;  which  here 
perhaps  might  be  called  undulating,  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
spurs  and  swells  aboTe  described.  Further  west  it  seemed  per- 
fectly leyel,  with  a  general  declirity  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  its  waters  fiow  off.  As  we  approached  Zerln.  there  was 
only  a  Tery  gentle  rise  of  the  surface,  like  another  low  swell ; 
and  it  was  therefore  quite  unexpected  to  us,  on  reaching  that 
Tillage,  to  find  it  standing  upon  the  brow  of  a  Tery  steep  rocky 
descent  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  towards  the  northeast. 
Here  the  land  sinks  off  at  once  into  a  great  fertile  Talley  run- 
ning down  E.  B.  E.  along  the  northern  wall  of  the  mountains  of 
Qilboa.     This  Talley  is  itself  a  broad  deep  plain ;  its  water- 

'  From  JeUiiieh  n?  comiMuiiaii  look  Um    Adls  S.  70*  W.    Stteh  W.    Tft^uaak  K 
feOowingbMringt;  WoarN.aO'E.   K«fr     70*  W.    a4l«ktibaiK  N.  SO*  W. 
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bed  runs  along  under  the  rocky  declivity  on  the  right,  and  then 
under  Gilboa ;  while  on  the  other,  or  northeastern  side,  the 
ground  slopes  naduaUpr  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  mountain 
of  Ddhy,  the  uttle  Hermon.  The  western  extremity  of  this 
mountain  bears  from  Zer'in  about  north  by  east,  and  from  that 
point  it  stretches  off  east-southeastwards  for  some  distance, 

¥irallel  to  Gilboa.  It  thus  «huts  out  still  all  view  of  Mount 
abor ;  of  which  as  yet  we  had  had  no  glimpse.  Hermon  is 
not  long ;  its  eastern  part  being  only  a  very  low  ridge  along  the 
north  side  of  the  valley. 

This  deep  plain,  thus  enclosed  between  the  ranges  of  Gilboa 
and  little  Hermon,  is  about  an  hour  in  breadth ;  and  below 
Zer'in  continues  down  E.  S.  E.  quite  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
at  Beisftn.  We  could  here  see  the  acropolis  of  Beis&n  lying 
much  lower  than  Zer'in ;  and  from  every  account,  that  place 
appears  to  be  situated  not  &r  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan 
yalley.  On  our  left,  the  Wady  or  plain  below  us  ran  up  to- 
wards the  northwest,  where  it  seemed  soon  to  reach  the  level  of 
the  great  plain  above.  The  exact  place  of  the  division  of  the 
waters,  we  were  not  able  to  determine  ;  but  so  far  as  we  ^could 
judge  of  it,  as  seen  from  the  higher  ground  which  we*after- 
wards  crossed,  it  seemed  to  be  near  the  ruined  villages  FMeh 
and  'Afdleh  in  the  plain.  There  is  apparently  no  distinct 
water-shed ;  but  the  portions  of  the  great  plain  on  the  north 
and  south  of  these  hamlets,  obviously  send  their  waters  west- 
wards to  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  near  those  ruins,  the  waters 
as  obviously  begin  to  run  eastwards  to  the  Jordan,  with  a  much 
more  rapid  descent  through  this  broad  deeper  valley,  than 
oxists  towards  the  west.  Here  then  we  have  a  second  arm,  or 
branch  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  running  down  eastwards 
between  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  mountains  quite  to  the 
Jordan  ;  thus  regularly  connecting  the  valley  of  the  latter  with 
the  great  plain  above  and  further  west,  without  any  steep  as- 
cent or  pass. 

In  the  valley  directly  under  Zer'in  is  a  considerable  fountain  ; 
and  twenty  minutes  fiirther  east,  another  larger  one  under  the 
northern  side  of  Gilboa,  called  'Ain  Jdlild.  Zer'in  itself  thus 
lies  comparatively  high,  and  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view  ; 
extending  down  the  broad  low  valley  on  the  east  to  Beis&n,  and 
to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  while  towards  the  west  it 
includes  the  whole  great  plain  quite  to  the  long  ridge  of  CarmeL 
It  is  a  most  magnificent  site  for  a  city ;  which,  being  itself  thus 
a  conspicuous  object  in  every  part,  would  naturally  give  its 
name  to  the  whole  region.  There  could  therefore  be  little  ques- 
tion, that  in  and  around  Zer'in,  we  had  before  us  the  city, 
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tlie  plain,  the  valley,  and  the  fountain,  of  the  ancient  Jea- 
ieeL> 

The  identity  of  this  place  with  Jesieel  was  recognised  by 
the  crasadera,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Parvnm  Gerinnm ;  bat 
they  remark  also  that  it  was  called  Zaraein  ;  and  describe  it  as 
situated  near  the  western  end  of  Mount  Oilboa,  and  command- 
ing a  wide  prospect  on  the  east  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
on  the  west  to  Carmel.*  But  this  identity  was  again  lost  sight 
of ;  and  although  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  speak  of 
this  deep  valley  under  the  name  of  Jesreel,  and  describe  it 
correctly  as  lying  between  Gilboa  and  little  Hermon  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Jordan,  yet  the  village  itself  seems  not  further  to  be 
mentioned,  from  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  year  1814.* 
Since  then  it  has  been  asain  brought  into  notice  bv  several 
travellers,  but  without  any  description  of  its  site  ;  and  also  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  its  identity  with  JesreeL*  It  is  onlv 
within  the  last  three  years,  that  this  idea  has  been  reviveo^ 
apparently  on  mere  coi\jecture.'  Quite  as  recently,  likewise, 
other  travellers  have  still  found  the  site  of  Jesreel  at  Jenln.* 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  name  itself  is  qmie 
decisive ;  although  at  first  view  the  resemblance  between  Jes- 
reel  and  Zer'in  is  less  striking.  But  the  first  feeble  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  being  dropped,  and  the  last  syllable  el  beoominff  lii, 
as  is  not  unusual  in  Arabic,^  the  two  forms  are  seen  to  be  obvi- 
ously identical  From  Eusebius  and  Jerome  we  know,  that 
Jezreel  lay  in  the  great  plain  between  Leffio  (el-Lejjiin)  and 
Scythonolis  now  Beis&n  ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Bourdeaux  sets  it 
at  twelve  Roman  miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  ten  from 

*  Valley  of  Jen««l,  Jodi  17,  16.  Jndg.  •  AdriebomliM  emte  tiM  MmMOil  of 
S,  SS.  Ho*.  1,  5.  J^nimin  at  JesrMl,  1  Brocardna,  p.  7S.  Ffknr  of  Ifihimiiiotf 
Sam.  89,  1.  FUum  of  Eadraaloo,  Judith  (1666)  ipaakt  of  tU  feaolaia  and  valkj 
1,  S. voder  Mooot  GQboa,  and  maotioM  ayy 

*  Wm.  Tjrr.  22.  26.  **  Jetrabaal,  mmo  rmtlj  tha  Tfllaga,  of  which  ha  mlmuiim 
sateia  mhaai  amllatioiia  dioitur  panrtbn  Hood  tha  nama ;  p.  2SS.  Nanh.  164S. 
GerioQiB.*^  Benjamin  of  Todela  manUoof  Doobdan  datoribas  tha  TaDaj  aa  axttodii^ 
hera  alio  Jesreel,  which  ha  calls  Sermn  ;  to  tha  Jordan,  p.  6Sa  So  loo  lforitOD,p». 
I.  p.  SO.  Brocaidof  c  7.  pp.  176,  177,  216.  Qnaraanias  makas  no  aUaalott  to 
**  Jatrael — hodia  Wx  habet  rigiati  domot,  J«arael  or  ita  vailaj. 

Tocatnrqoa  Zararta  (Zaraab  ?)  ia  pada  *  Finl  bj  Tarnar  la  1814,  Tow  la  tha 
iBootit  (lalbo«  ad  Occidentam  rita.~Ha-  LsTaat  II.  p.  161.  Aflarwardf  hy  Back- 
bat  Je«ra#l  pokhnun  proapactom  partotam     iii|i(hani,  p.  496,  4lo.     BaiggiaM  BiJata  H. 


(laUhMin,  oaqaa  ad  Oarniahim  at  moatM  p.  266. 

PhoMiicifl,  nootamqoa  Thabor  at  Oalaad."  *  Raomar't    PaUUt    Ed.    1.    p.     166. 

Thb  raaation  of  Tabor  b  wnm^      Bro-  Sebabart  Raka  IIL  p.  164.     ElttottTt  Tr»* 

cardiM  d^acribat  alao  tha  broad  ▼•BtJ  of  ▼•!•  H.  p.  879. 

Jatia^l  aa  miming  down  batwaan  Quboa  *  Monro's  Sttnoiar  Ranbla  L  p.  277. 

aad   Uula   lUrmoo  to  tha   Jordaa^Sir  IlaH/t  Notieaa  of  tha  HoIy  Laod,  Load. 

John  MaandrTilla  Hkawlaa  glraa  oorraetlj  18S6.  p.  226.      Paatoa's  Lallaffl»  Land. 

tha  slta  of  Jesnwl,  *«  that  aomatjrroa  was  1889.  p.  176. 

ck^pt  ZarTm;"  p.  111.  Loud.  18S9.     So  *  At  ia  iM<a  for  Bathal;  /saM*Ca  Ibr 

too  ParoU}  Ashar's  Bai^.  af  Tad.  IL  ^  lahasaal,  Ismanii    aad    alhar 


429.  Saa  ahava^  VoL  L  p^  449. 
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Hazimianopolifly  which  lay  somewhere  near  Legio.^  The  Arabs 
at  Zer'in^  whose  estimates  of  distances  by  time  are  never  very 
ezacty  gave  the  distance  to  both  el-Lejjtn  and  Beis&n  at  about 
three  and  a  half  hours.  Both  places  were  in  sight,  and  seemed 
nearly  equidistant. 

Jezreel  is  first  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char ;  and  it  constituted  afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ishbosheth.*     It  became  more  notorious  under  Ahab  and  Jeze- 

^  bel,  who,  though  residing  at  Samaria,  had  a  palace  here  ;  and  it 
was  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  this  palace,  that  the  king  desired 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  tragic  story  of 
the  latter.*  In  the  retributions  of  divine  Providence,  the  same 
place  became  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Jezebel  herself,  her 
son  Joram,  and  all  the  house  of  Ahab,  by  the  hand  of  Jehu.* 
Still  later,  Jezreel  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Hosea ;  and  we 
find  the  name  in  the  book  of  Judith  under  the  Greek  form  Es- 
drebm.'  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still  a 
large  village,  called  Esdraela ;  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  the 
same  age  mentions  it  as  Stradela.'  We  hear  notning  more  of 
it  until  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  when  it  was  called,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Gerinum,  and  by  the  Arabs 
Zerln.^     In  A.  D.  1183,  Saladin  encamped  by  the  fountain, 

•  then  known  to  the  Franks  as  Tubania ;  but  deserted  it  on  the 
approach  of  the  Christians,  after  a  skirmish  with  a  band  of 
knights  coming  from  Kerak  and  Shobek,  and  after  de8tro3ring 
the  village.*  In  A.  D.  1217,  a  Christian  host  advanced  through 
this  valley  to  Beisfin.*  Zer'in  then  contained  hardly  twenty 
houses ;  and  since  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  until  the 
present  century,  as  above  described/® 

At  the  present  day,  Zer'in  has  perhaps  more  than  twenty 
houses  ;  but  they  are  mostly  in  ruins,  and  the  place  contains 
few  inhabitants.  The  principal  mark  of  antiquity  we  saw,  was 
a  sarcophagus  with  sculptur^  ornaments,  lying  on  the  left  of 
our  path  just  as  we  entered  the  village.  Other  travellers  speak 
of  more."  There  is  a  square  tower  of  some  height,  partly  in 
ruins  ;  from  the  several  windows  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  splendid 
view  of  the  adjacent  country  in  all  directions.     Several  of  the 

*  Onomast  art  Jmrad,  ItiiL  Hieros.  ed.         *  Munter  enumerates  Parvum  Geriimm 
Weasel,  p.  586. — On  the  probable  position    among  the  possessions  of  the  Templars ; 

'   of  Maximianopolis,  see  in  Vol  III.  Sect     Statutenbnch,  etc  I.  p.  419. 

in.  Apr.  21st,  1862,  under  Zwiin.  •  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad. 

^  Josh.  19,  18.  2  Sam.  2,  ST  9.  pp.  58,  54.     WUken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IL  ii. 

*  1  K  18,  45.  46.  c.  21.  pp.  231,  282. 

*  2  K  9,  14-87.  10,  1-11.  •  Wilken  ib.  VI.  p.  144. 

*  Hoi.    1,   4;   oomp.    1,   11.    2,  22.^         >*  Brocardns  c  7.  pp.  176,  177,  quoted 
Judith  1,  8.    4,  5.     7,  8.  on  p.  821,  note  2,  above. 

'  Onomast.  art  Jetrad.  Itin.  Hieros.  p.         "  Buckingham    p.   495,   4to.    ElUoit, 
686.  Vol  II.  p.  879. 
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inliabitaiiis  gathered  nmnd  us ;  and  we  bad  here  no  di£BiciiltT  in 
finding  out  the  names  of  all  the  places  visible.  Most  of  them 
we  knew  already.  Wezar  was  still  in  view  on  its  high  peak ; 
and  below  it,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  moontain,  was  another 
Tillage,  Niiris.  Tell  Beisftn,  the  acropolis  of  that  place,  was 
qnite  distinct  down  the  great  vaUey  far  below  ns.^  North  of  that 
Talley,  on  the  low  ridse  mnnin^  oat  eastwards  fiom  little  Her- 
mon,  was  seen  the  Tillage  Ktlmieh ;  on  the  summit  of  the  same 
mountain  was  the  Wely  of  Dohy ;  and  at  the  western  end,  OTer- 
against  Zerin,  lay  the  Tillage  Sdlam,  to  which  we  afterwards 
came.  In  the  west,  we  conld  now  distinguish  more  deariy  the 
]dace  of  d-Lejjtln,  on  the  slope  of  the  plain,  as  it  rises  mdually 
to  the  line  of  hills,  which  form  the  extension  of  Cannd  in  that 
quarter.* 

LeaTing  Zerin  at  7|  o'clock,  we  descended  in  a  direction 
nearly  east,  to  the  fountain  below  the  ▼iUagJ^y  reachinff  it  in 
tweWe  minutes,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path.  The  water  is  copi- 
ous and  good;  not  gushing  out  in  one  large  fountain,  but  flowing 
np  through  the  graTel  in  Tarious  places  and  running  off  in  many 
little  rills  to  form  a  small  brook  below.  We  were  told  that  this 
fountain  in  former  times  became  dry  CTcry  summer,  and  at  length 
dried  up  wholly ;  but  the  same  public  spirited  Husein  'Abd  el- 
HAdy  already  mentioned,*  had  caused  it  to  be  again  opened 
about  four  years  preTiously,  by  digging  down  tiU  the  water 
flowed,  and  then  mling  in  loose  gravel ;  so  that  now  the  water 
neTer  fkils.  From  this  circumstance  it  bears  the  name  of  'Ain 
cl-Meiyiteh,  ''  the  Dead  Fountain." 

From  here  we  proceeded  down  the  Talley  southeast  twenty 
minutes  to  'Ain  JAlAd,  a  Tery  large  fountain,  flowing  out  from 
under  a  sort  of  caTem  in  the  wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which 
here  forms  the  base  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and 
issuing  from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once  into  a 
fine  limpid  pool,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  small  fish  were  sporting.  From  the  reserroir,  a 
stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  fiows  off  eastwards  down  Uia 
Talley.     There  is  every  reason  to  regard  this  as  the  ancient  foun- 

*  So  IMi-diMB  (BfidUi)  li  Mid  to  U  W.  (?)  SiUh  S.  75*  W.  tt-Timte  8  ftS*  W. 
••bmiMth  JeoMl,"  1  IL4,  13.  •LBirid  S  60*  W.     Kifr  AdAa  S.  45*  W. 

*  From  Zmt^n  w«  took  IIm  foOowfa^  If  nkeibikh  S.  40*  W.  J«Uaok  S.  16*  W. 
b^ftringa,  b^nnlM  at  tht  tootli,  mad  pro-  JmUn  Sw  15*  W.^I  mi  tine*  Mtidbd,  tbttft 
rMdiog  towards  tbo  MV  i  Wtsv  &  SS*  w«  miilook  tono  otli«>  WI1m«  for  tl-LtjiiB, 
K.  Naria  S.  47*  R  TeU  Baiada  S.  S5*  parhapa  StUm,  wlik^  ttaa  S.  &  kT  «r 
R.  KAnlak  E.  Wal?  ad-DAhr,  asmmil  of  Lajida,  aa  boor  diateC  LaijAB  iMa  m 
littla  Hrmoo,  N.  is*  EL    &km  N.  IT  niiiaral  or  otiiar  mrk  Kr  wkUk  H  cmid 


littla  Hrmoo,  N.  M*  EL    Mam  N.  IT  niaaral  or  otiiar  mark  bj  wU 

E     Fdleh  N.  11*  W.    *Aniali  N.  tT  W.  ba  aaMi  at  alL    Saa  Wolootl  la  BlbUolb. 

Kbanriflt  (or  TkbaeiAt)  N.  8S*  W.     Kortb  Sac  18451  ^  77. 

•ad  of  CanaeU  aa  bera  aa«i,  N.  S4*  W.        •  Saa  abora,  p^  SIS. 

al.L4)6a  R  SO*  W.  (?)    Ta'avak  8L  SO* 

uLiee-iea. 
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tain  of  Jezreeli  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  pitched  before  their 
last  fatal  battle ;  and  where,  too,  in  the  days  of  the  crusades, 
Saladin  and  the  Christians  successively  encamped.  At  that 
time  the  Christians  called  it  Tubania  ;  but  among  the  Arabs  it 
already  bore  its  present  name.'  The  presence  of  fish  in  the 
fountain,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  its  furnishing  a  mi- 
raculous supply  for  the  whole  Christian  army  during  several 
days.* 

Having  breakfasted  at  the  fountain,  we  set  off  again  at  8.55, 
bending  our  steps  towards  Sdlam,  on  our  way  to  Nazareth.  The 
place  was  not  visible  here  in  the  deep  valley,  nor  was  there  any 
direct  path  leading  to  it.  We  struck  off  through  the  open  fields 
in  a  direction  about  north ;  and  crossed  soon  the  little  streamlet, 
coming  firom  the  other  fountain  and  probably  also  from  higher  up 
the  valley.  The  soil  of  this  plain,  and  also  of  the  gradual  north- 
ern slope,  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  the  fields  m  many  parts 
were  still  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat,  long  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  the  sickle.  The  harvest  in  other  quarters  of  the  plain 
seemed  to  be  already  ended.  This  valley  is  included  under  the 
name  Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  by  which  the  whole  great  plain  of  Esdra- 
elon  is  known  to  the  Arabs.  Our  guide  from  Jentn  took  us 
directly  through  several  fields  of  grain,  where  his  donkey  and 
our  mules  cropped  their  fill  in  passing  ;  but  at  length,  after  as- 
cending gradually  for  some  time,  we  fell  into  the  path  fiom 
Zer'ln  to  Sdlam,  and  reached  the  latter  at  10.25,  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  'Ain  J&IM.  Our  progress  however  had  been  rather 
slower  than  usual. 

851am  lies,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  declivity  at  the  western 
end  of  the  mountain  of  DQhy,  overagainst  Zer'in,  but  higher ; 
having  the  deep  broad  valley  of  Jezreel  between,  and  overlooking 
the  whole  western  plain  to  Carmel.  Mount  Tabor  was  not  yet 
visible.  The  village  is  small  and  dirty,  lying  upon  a  steep 
slope,  with  a  small  fountain  hardly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  people  were  civil  and  friendly.  One  old 
man  accosted  us,  professing  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  Wely  of 

«  1  Sam.  29,  1.   Will  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-  «  WUL  Tyr.  22.  27,  "  Cum  hactenus  tarn 

haed.  Yit.  Salad,  p.  58.     See  above,  p.  822.  fons  supra  nominatus  quam  qui  ex  eo  rivut 

Bohaeddin  writes  el-J&lftt ;  which  form  Jd-  profluit,  pisces  aut  nuUos  ant  rarissimos 

l&t  is  the  Arabic  for  Goliath.    It  is  difficult,  habere  crederetur,  illis  diebus  tautam  dici- 

at  first,  to  see  how  this  name  should  come  tur  oopiam  ministrasse,  qusB  uuiverso  ex- 

to  be  found  in  this  region  ;  but  there  would  ercitui  sufficere  posset." — The  same  writer 

seem  to  have  been  an  early  legend,  that  correctly  describes  the  stream  as  flowing 

here  was  the  scene  of  David's  combat  with  towards  Beis^n  ;  ibid.  26 :  "  Subito  Sala- 

Qoliath.      In  connection    with    Stradela  hadinus  castra  solvens,   ex  insperato  fou- 

(Jezreel)  the  Itin.  Uieros.  has  the  follow-  tern  deserit,  inferiusque  versus  Bethsan, 

ing:  **rbi  est  campus,  nbi  David  Qoliat  fontis  ejusdem  fluenta  sequons,  .  .  .  ca»- 

oocidit ;  '*  p.  686,  ed.  Wesseling.     Parchi  trametatus  est"     So  too  Marinus  Sanutus^ 

mentions  the  same  legend;  see  in  Asher's  p.  251.  Comp.  Reland  PaL  p.  668. 
Benj.  of  Tud.  H.  p.  429,  480. 
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DOhj;  and  offered  his  senrices  as  a  guide  to  the  mounUliii 
which  he  said  was  often  risited  by  the  monks.* 

Although  we  could  find  no  remains  of  antiquity  about  the 
Tillage,  yet  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that  it  is  the  ancient 
Bhunem  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  where  tne  Philistines  enoampeil 
before  Saul's  last  battle.*  From  the  same  place  apparently. 
Abishag  the  Bhunamite  was  brought  to  the  aged  David ;  and 
here  it  was,  probably,  that  Elisha  often  lodged  in  the  house  of 
the  Bhunamitish  woman,  and  afterwards  raiMd  her  son  ftom  the 
dead.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day,  as  a  vil- 
lage lying  five  Roman  miles  from  Mount  Tabor,  towards  the 
southern  quarter,  and  they  write  the  name  alreadpr  nulem/  The 
crusaders  ako  speak  of  Buna  on  the  southwest  side  of  tha  littla 
Hermon  ;*  but  from  that  time  onwards,  the  name  I  believe  no- 
where occurs,  until  we  find  it  unon  the  map  of  Jacotin  in  th« 
present  century.  In  A.  D.  1832,  the  village  was  whm  liy  Befg- 
pen  ;*  but  although  since  then  various  travellers  have  taken  it 
m  their  route,  yet  it  has  been  recognised  as  Bbunon  '^)y  within 
the  last  three  or  bar  years.' 


As  we  here  at  Sdlam  took  leave  of  the  valley  of  JexnMl,  aod 
of  the  objects  immediately  oonnect^sd  with  it ;  this  nmf  bs  a 
proper  pl^ce  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  bring  Ujgnih^sf  whsl 
remains  to  be  said  upon  that  valley,  and  on  SMie  othtr  yAmU$ 
which  hare  been  already  Iff^mi^ti  into  view, 

Gtlbrja,  I  hare  ftlr«^y  adduced  tl:^  evid^mc^,  whir,b  ^^m 
to  ihow  that  the  l^nadiU  i^mih  ^4  t^^  miA  valley,  myu^Utm  it 
from  the  nv>re  sr^tt^rn  ann  f4  the  gr^t  phun,  ar^  Wf  <4jMr  limm 
the  aacKut  ny/sstsiflti  'A  GUUm  ;  tlt^  wen;  r/  r^^Mderf  ia  tirtr 
daji  of  EQietiw  a£id  J^rryo^,  vA  aW/  iu  the  «ir^  '4  Um  *^f^ 
MzA  wiz^A,  *     Vet  t/j^  xis&y^  0.'j>^/a  ^i^\^mi  m  srX  sr/w 


■up     ^^  «t.'!*.a7  «i^  i#  ft«  iwufHiM  M^    "^^  *i»MH<r#  «i«yi7  •^^ 

5   E.   •?  1.      V^ar  !    V    I.     Z^«   «  «4i^     T 

ir   W      im^   »    jn'    V      Immmmm    \  m   y^n 

ar  V     '« «.  ««H«  «   <»;    v     h^\\m  ui 

Wtt.  twr«  ff«K  Vi^  9    y    »  .    )^ 

•  S^m.    •»    .»       >jMi   ]i»  4  -  *^^ 

Hkmmm.   'jm'mA    ■»»■■■  at"    vv    •««»•   4*  ^^3««a-.Mi^  t^««  'A'   >    »4i(      J^mmt  #^ 

Omh^    m^.    *"*^.  ^  hw0ma  m  mM    t^mymm  mm   «iMC       ma 
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known  among  the  inhabitants,  as  applied  to  these  mountains, 
but  only  to  the  village  upon  them.'  This  latter  circumstance, 
together  with  their  relative  position  to  Scjrthopolis  (Beisfin), 
jJezreel,  and  Shunem,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  respecting  their 
identity.  The  highest  part  is  towards  the  east,  two  hours  or 
more  from  Zer'ln.  Further  down  toward  the  Jordan  valley,  they 
become  somewhat  lower. 

Little  Hermon.  The  high  ridge  on  the  north  of  Jezreel, 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Jebel  ed-Dahy,  I  have  above  called  the 
Little  Hermon,  in  distinction  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  north  of 
Banifts,  the  true  and  only  Hermon  of  the  Scriptures.*  There  is 
no  ground  to  suppose  that  this  mountain  of  DQhy  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  Hermon ;  yet  tlus  name  was  certainly  applied 
to  it  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  may  therefore  be  used  without 
impropriety,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.'  It  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  fourth  century,  after  the  conversion  of  Oonstantine 
had  made  Palestine  accessible  to  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  monks, 
who  now  busied  themselves  in  tracing  out  all  the  names  and 
places  of  Scripture,  without  much  regard  to  criticism  or  to  ear- 
lier tradition.*  Eusebius  appears  to  have  listened  doubtfuUy  to 
an  older  tradition  of  Hermon  as  situated  near  Paneas ;  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  one  near  Tabor.'  Jerome  heard  the  same 
tradition  of  the  true  Hermon  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  and 
speaks  of  it  much  more  decidedly.'  The  name  Hermon,  there- 
fore, was  probably  first  applied  to  this  mountain  near  Tabor,  in 
the  interval  between  these  two  writers,  on  a  mere  conjecture 
drawn  from  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Tabor  and  Hermon 
shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  ; "'     and  it  was  natural  for  Jerome 

Parohi  in  Aaher't  Bei^.  of  Tud.  IL  p.  480.  montem  Thabor   .  .  .   Aspiciebat  prooul 

Marinas   Sanatos  p.  251.      Cotovicns  p.  monies  Hermon  et  Hermonim,  et  campoa 

847.     Doubdan  p.  580,  etc.  Quaresmins  latos  GaliliBiB,'*  etc.   This  form  Hermouim 

does  not  mention  Gilboa.  is  the  Uobrow  plural,  borrowed  from  Pn 

'  I  speak  here  advisedly;    for  I  had  42,  7. 
been  misled  by  Richardson,  to  look  for  the  *  See  the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of 
mountains  of  Gilboa  as  bordering  upon  the  Sect  VII.  Vol.  I.  p.  251  sq. 
Jordan  valley  north  of  Beis&n.     He  says  *  Onomast  art  jErmotu 
expressly  of  the  mountain  there  :    **  The  *  "  Hebrsous  vero,  quo  pnelegente  Scrip- 
natives  still  call  it  Gibl  Gilbo,  or  mount  turos    didici,   affirmat    montem    iErmon 
Qilbo ;"  Travels  II.  p.  424.     lliis  led  us  Paneadi   imminere,    .   .    .    de  quo  nuno 
to  make  minute   and  extensive   inquiry,  scstivsB  nives  Tynim  ad  delicias  femntur." 
which  resulted  in  showing  the  language  of  Jerome  adds  all  this  to  the  article  of  Euse- 


tion.  1  Ps.  89,  12.  [18.]    It  was  taken  for 

*  See  more  on  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  as  Her-    granted,  that  as  Tabor  and  Hermon  are 

mon,  near  the  end  of  the  next  section.  here  mentioned  together,  they  must  also 


*  Jerome  twice  mentions   a    Hermon  lie  close  together.     But  both  this  and  all 

near  Mount  Tabor.   Ep.  44,  ad  Marcellam,  the  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 

0pp.  ed.  Mart  T.  lY.  ii.  p.  552,  **  Appa-  Hermon  occurs,  apply  with  far    greater 

rebit  oppidum  Naim   .  .  .    Videbitur  et  strength  and  beauty  to  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Hermonim  et  torrens  Endor  in  quo  super-  So  especially  the  difficult  passage  Pa.  188, 

atur  Sisera."     Ep.   86,  ad  Eustoch.  Epi-  8 ;  which,  however  it  may  be  explained, 

taph.  Paulas    ibid.  p.  677,    *'  Scandebat  can  have  no  allusion  to  the  vicinity  of 
iiu  171. 172 
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■fterwEidfl  to  speak  of  it  in  the  plural  form,  Hermonim,  in  die- 
tinction  from  what  he  knew  to  be  the  proper  Hermon  in  the 
north.  This  name  continued,  in  ecclesiastic^  tradition,  through 
tibe  middle  aces  and  the  foUowing  centaries;  and  maintains 
itself  still  in  the  monasteries.*  The  Arab  Christians  appear  also 
to  be  acquainted  with  it  as  Haram&n,  but  do  not  use  this 
name ;  and  among  the  Muslims,  it  seems  to  be  entirelj  lost 
The  old  man  whom  we  met  at  861am,  had  learned  it  from  pil- 
grims to  the  mountain. 

This  mountain  of  ed-DOhj,  therefore,  has  little  of  historical 
interest ;  nor  has  it  either  beautj  or  fertiUty  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  It  is  in  fact  a  desert  shapeless  mass  ;  and 
when,  as  we  approached  Jenin  from  the  south,  it  was  erroneouslj 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Tabor,  I  felt  ^reat  disappointment  The 
nighest  part,  crowned  by  the  Welv,  is  towards  the  western  end  ; 
fbrther  east  it  sinks  down  gradually  to  a  low  ridge  of  table  land, 
parallel  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  JesneeL 

Valley  of  Jaarttl,  This  great  vaUey  is  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
ture history,  for  the  remarkable  victory  of  Qideon,  and  the  last 
&tal  overUirow  of  SauL  The  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and 
the  children  of  the  east  had  come  over  Jordan  and  pitched  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  and  Qideon  had  gathered  the  Israelites 
of  the  northern  tribes  together,  and  encamped  at  the  well  of 
Harod,  probably  on  Mount  Gilboa  ;  since  '*  the  host  of  Midian 
was  beneath  him  in  the  valley."*  Here  Gideon  went  down  to 
the  host,  and  beard  the  dream  ;  and  then,  with  his  three  hun- 
dred men,  attacked  and  miraculously  routed  the  whole  host  of 
Midian.' — Against  Saul,  the  Philistines  came  up  and  pitched  in 
Shunem  (Solam),  and  Saul  and  all  Israel  pitched  in  Gilboa ; 
afterwards  the  Philistines  are  said  to  be  at  Aphek,  and  the 
Israelites  at  a  fountain  in  Jezreel,  probably  the  present  'Ain 
J&ldd.*  Forsaken  of  God  and  in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  Saul 
now  crossed  over  the  ridge  of  the  little  Hermon  to  Endor,  to 
consult  the  sorceress.  The  battle  took  place  next  day  ;  '*  the 
men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and  fell  down 
slain  in  mount  Gilboa ; "  and  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  found 
among  the  dead.  The  Philistines  cut  off  his  head,  stripped  the 
dead  bodv,  and  then  fastened  it  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shean.' 
Thus  in  the  language  of  David's  pathetic  elegy  :  ''  The  beauty 
of  Israel  was  slain  upon  thy  high  places  1 "  and  hence  the  curse 
upon  the  scene  of  slaughter :  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let 

TUmv,  noewithtUmliiifc  lUUmri  m^gt^  «  1  San.  >7,  4.   19,  1.     EmMm  aad 

lloa ;  Palmit  pp.  83ft,  82S.  Jcromt  pl«c«  AplMk  iiMr  Kador ;  Um  kt- 

■  Brorarda*  c  7.  p.  177.  Marin.  Saont  tor  b  oo  tha  north  tkia  of  tha  Uttla  Har- 

yiSftl.  CotOYk-.p.  847.MaiiiMlRll,Apr.  19.  imm.     OnomaM.   •*  ApKfe,   luta   '* 

*  JtidK.  6,  88.  85.  7,  1.  8.  Jaira«Ut,  obi  dinkaWtSaaL* 

*  Jadg.  7,  9  28.  •  1  Sam.  SS,  8-S8.  a.  SI. 

iii.  172-174 
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there  be  no  dew,  neither  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  ofier- 
ing/" 

Beisdn.  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  historical 
notices  of  Beisftn  were  here  subjoined.  But  as  we  ourselTes 
visited  that  place  in  1852,  the  reader  is  referred  for  them  to  the 
third  volume.* 

Fideh.  On  the  great  plain  west  of  S61am,  lie  the  rained 
villages  Ftdeh  and  'Afdleh ;  the  former  hardly  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  distant,  and  the  latter  about  a  mile  beyond ;  both 
lying  near  the  low  water-shed  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reeL  Ftdeh  has  become  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  cen- 
tral point  <^  the  battle  in  A.  D.  1799,  between  the  French  and 
the  Turkish  army  advancing  from  Damascus  for  the  relief  of 
'Akka,  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.'  But 
the  place  has  a  still  older  renown,  as  the  site  of  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  known  among  the  Arabs  as  Ftlleh  and 
among  the  Franks  as  the  castle  Faba,  and  occupied  by  the 
knights  Hospitalers  and  Templars  in  common.*  It  is  mentioned 
in  A.  D.  1183  in  connection  with  the  march  of  the  Christians 
to  the  fountain  Tubania  ;  and  was  captured  by  Saladin  in  1187 
after  the  battle  of  Hatttn.' 

LyjUn.  On  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
dradon,  where  it  already  begins  to  rise  gently  towards  the  low 

*  2  Sam.  1,  19.  21.  Napoleon ;  see  likewise  Thiers  RAvohition 

*  See  Vol.  in.  Sect  VII,  at  the  end.  Francaise,  Tom.  X.  p.  405-407.     Paris, 

*  "When  the  French   invaded  Syria,     1834. 

Nazareth   was  occupied  hy  six  or  eight  *  Faba  is  simplj  the  translation  of  FA- 

hundred  men,  whose  advanced  posts  were  Ich,  *  a  bean  ;  *  Fr.  la  Feve.     Hugo  Pla- 

at  T&bariyeh  and  Safed.    Two  hours  from  gon  in  Martene  et  Durand,  Tom.  V.  pp. 

Nautr^th,  General  Kleber  sustained,  with  598,  599.     Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  III.  iL 

a  oorps  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  men,  pp.  231,  267.     Brocordus  c.  7.  p.  176.— 

the  attack  of  the   whole    Syrian  army.  In  Lo  Clerc's  edition  of  Brocardus,  this 

amounting  to  at  least  twenty-five  thousand,  name  is  wrongly  printed  8uba  ;  the  edition 

He  was  posted  in  the  plain  of  Elsdraelon,  of  Reineccias(Magdeb.  1587)  has  correctly 

near  the  village  of  F6leh,  where  he  formed  Faba. 

his  battalion  into  a  square,  which  contin-  *  Bohaed.  Yit  Salad,  p.  54.     Wilken  1. 

ued  fighting  from  sunrise  to  mid-day,  until  o.  pp.  231,  282. — Abulfedss  Annal.  A.  H. 

they  had  expended  almost  all  their  aramu-  583.  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  III. 

nition.     Bonaparte,  informed  of  Klebei^s  p.  81.     Wilken  Comment  de  Bell.  Cruc 

perilous  situation,  advanced  to  his  support  p.  142. — The  Frank  fortress  Belvoir,  men- 

with  six  hundred  men.     No  sooner  hod  he  tioned  in  connection  with  the  same  events, 

come  in  sight  of  the  enemy  and  fired  a  appears  to  be  the  Kaukab  of  the  Arabs,  the 

shot  over  the  plain,  than  the  Turks  suppo-  present  Kaukab  el-Hawa  described  further 

sing  that  a  large  force  was  advancing,  took  on,  situated   on  Uie  heights  west  of  the 

precipitately  to  flight ;  during  which  seve-  Jordan  valley,   between   Beis^  and  the 

ral  thousand  were  killed  and  many  drown-  lake.     A  place  *Afurbala  (I^t  Forbelat) 

ed  in  the  river  of  DebArieh,  which  then  is  also  mentioned,  which  lay  apparently 

inundated  a  part  of  the  plain.     Bonaparte  between  Bcisikn  and  Belvoir  on  a  plain; 

dined  at  Nazareth,  .  .  .  and  returned  the  but  whether  below  in  the  Jordan  valley, 

same  day  to  'Akka."   Burckhardf  s  Travels  or  on  the  table  knd  above,  is  not  said, 

in  Syria,  etc.  p.  889.     This  was  on  the  WUl.  Tyr.  22.  16,  2G.    Bohaed.  Vit.  Salad. 

16th  of  April,  1799.     The  same  general  pp.  54,  76,  et  Ind.  art  Apherbala.  Wilken 

account  is  given  in  the  various  Lives  of  Gesch.  der.  Kr.  III.  ii.  pp.  210,  211,  282. 
iu.  174.  17ft-178 
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imii{^  of  hiDBy  which  connect  Cmnnel  and  the  moonteins  of  Sa-* 
manm,  there  was  pointed  ont  to  ns  from  S&lam,  as  also  from 
Zerin,  the  position  of  el-Lejjtin.  Near  bj  it  thm  was  laid  to 
he  a  krge  fountain,  sending  forth  a  mill  stream ;  which,  like 
that  at  Jenin  and  all  the  brooks  along  the  soathwestem  hiUs, 
so  far  as  these  flow  at  all,  runs  into  the  plain,  and  goes  to  aid 
in  forming  the  ancient  Kishon.  The  place  was  visited  bj  Maon- 
drell,  who  speaks  of  it  in  his  daj  as  an  old  Tillage  near  a  brook, 
with  a  KhAn  then  in  good  repair ;  he  conU  hm  oTerkwk  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.'  The  Khin  was  for  the  accommodation  of 
caravans,  passing  on  the  great  road  between  Eeypt  and  Damas^ 
cos,  which  here  comes  over  the  hills  from  um  western  plain 
akmg  the  coast,  and  enters  that  of  Esdraekm.* 

Lejjtln  is  without  doubt  the  ancient  Legio  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  In  their  daj  it  must  have  been  an  important  and  well 
known  place ;  since  thej  assume  it  as  a  central  point,  from 
which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  places  in  this  quar- 
ter.' Yet  I  find  no  further  certain  allunon  to  it,  neither  during 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  nor  in  the  preceding  nor  subsequent 
centuries,  until  the  time  of  Abulfeda.*  The  visit  of  Maundrell 
took  place  in  A.  D.  1697.  In  the  present  century  it  reappears 
upon  the  map  of  Jacotin. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  ancient  Legio  was  a  city 
founded  bj  the  Romans  ;  but  rather,  that  this  was  a  new  name 
imposed  upon  a  still  older  place  ;  which,  like  the  names  Nibu- 
lus  and  BebOstich,  has  maintained  itself  in  the  mouths  of  the 
native  population,  while  the  earlier  name  has  perished.  This 
circumstance  led  us  naturally  to  inquire,  whether  there  was  any 
ancient  city  so  situated,  as  to  correspond  with  the  position  of 
LejjAn.  As  we  travelled  across  the  plain,  and  had  Ta'annuk 
and  the  place  of  Lejjdn  continually  in  view,  we  could  not  resist 
the  imprewion,  that  the  latter  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  so  often  mentioned  along  with  Taanach.  The 
distance  of  Taanach  from  Legio  is  given  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 

*  MMBdrell,  March  22.  mer  Pal.  p  141.  ad.  a     That  lial  te  oW 
"  Wa  Tiiitcd  I^dn  In  1852;  aea  Vol     riooalj  compoatid,  oa  tba  ona  haad,  of  aar- 

III  Sect  III,  noder  Apr.  2li«.  liar  materialf;  for  It  cootaina  Bait  JIbrIa 

*  Sea  tha  OnomasL  aria.  Aphrmimi^  which  had  kmg  bean  daalrmd,  aad  alw 
CasKMia,  NoMorHk,  Tha^nMck  and  Tk^  Neamlit  which  wa*  n^y^  a  Latia  aea  ;  and 
ii«arA,  ate.  on  the  other  hand,  it  azhibita»  ano^gothar 

*  Ahulf.  Tah.  Srr.  p.  9,  and  Addaodft  additi<in«,  Kaiarpth,  which  waa  ouida  a 
prtAiad. — In  the  Latin  eccleaiaj<ical  A'o-  hithoprio  onlj  during  tha 


iuim  appended  to  the  Iliftory  of  WilUam  Mount  Tabor,  which  appeara  aarar  le  bava 

af  Tjn,  tha  name  L^iommm  occora  aa  a  been  a  bi«hop*t  arat  at  alL     If  Lagciewim 

«  aoffhif^an  fee ;  Will  Tjr.  in  Gerta  Dai  p.  be  actnallj  tha  aaiiia  aa  Laj[|6B,  it  mmj  in 

104S.  Rabuid  FaL  p.  228.     Krmn  this  it  Uka  manner  have  bean  added  at  tba  eaat 

has  aometimet  bc^n  inferrad,  that  Lejjftn  of  a  Chriitian  coamonitj ;  but  thera  eeema 

waa  made  a  hitliofric  In  the  aea  of  tha  to  ba  no  other  traoa  of  ita  arar  h«Tl«g 

cnuadea ;  Bachiene  Th.  IL  ir.  p.  4a  Ran-  baea  a  biihopric. 
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lome  at  tliree  or  four  Boman  mileB ;'  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  Megiddo  is  rarely  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  except  in 
conjunction  with  Taanach;  a  circumstance  which  likewise 
implies  their  vicinity  to  each  other.*  The  chief  onslaught  also 
in  the  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  took  place  in  the  plain  near 
Taanach  and  'Hhe  waters  of  Megiddo  ;"  and  whether  this  ex- 
pression be  applied  to  a  large  fountain,  or  to  the  river  Kishon, 
we  know  that  the  scene  of  battle  was  at  any  rate  not  &r  fix>m 
the  Kishon.*  Megiddo  too  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  valley 
or  bw  plain  along  the  Kishon  ;  and  in  like  manner  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  speak  of  the  plain  of  Legio.*  All  these  circumstances 
make  out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Legio  and 
Megiddo ;  and  leave  in  my  own  mind  little  doubt  upon  the 
point.' 


We  left  Sdlam  at  10}  o'clock  for  Nazareth ;  our  road  passing 
at  first  along  the  western  end  of  the  mountain  of  DOhy  on  high 
ground.  The  general  direction  quite  to  Nazareth  is  N.  9^  W. 
After  some  twenty  minutes,  we  began  to  turn  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  third  great  arm  of  the  plain  gradually 
opened  upon  us,  running  up  between  the  Little  Hermon  and* 
Mount  Tabor.  At  11^  o'clock  the  latter  for  the  first  time  rose 
upon  our  view  in  the  N.  E.  an  hour  or  more  distant,  a  fine  round 
mountain,  presenting  (as  here  seen)  the  appearance  of  a  segment 
of  a  sphere ;  sprinkled  with  old  oaks  to  its  very  summit,  and 
realizing  in  its  graceful  form  and  beauty  all  that  I  had  been  led 
to  anticipate  respecting  it.  Yet  it  seemed  not  so  lofty  as  has 
usually  been  represented  ;  and,  on  this  side,  it  is  surrounded  and 

*  Onomast  arti.  Thaanaeht  ThanaacK  In  the  fonrteeDth  oentary ;  iee  in  Asher't 

*  So  M  being  each  the  seat  of  a  Ca-  Benj.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  488.— After  my  re- 
naanitiflh  king,  Josh.  12,  21.  Both  were  torn  to  Europe,  I  first  learned  that  the 
asfigned  to  llanaMeh,  though  lying  within  same  suggestion  had  been  made  by  the 
the  borders  of  Issachar  or  Asher,  Josh.  Reviewer  of  Raumei^s  Palastina  in  the 
17,  11.  1  Chr.  7,  29.  Both  remained  long  Miinchner  Qelehrte  Anzeigen,  I>ec.  1836, 
nnsubdaed,  Judg.  1,  27.  The  battle  of  p.  920.  He  however  adduces  no  ground 
Deborah  and  Barak  took  place  near  both,  of  identity,  except  that  the  names  of 
Judg.  5,  19.  Both  came  under  the  tame  Megiddo  and  Legio  are  both  applied  to 
purveyor,  1  Kings  4,  12. — Ahadah  fled  the  plain. — It  might  at  first  seem  an  ob- 
firom  Jezreel  to  Megiddo,  and  Josiah  died  jection  to  this  whole  hypothesis,  that  Euse- 
there ;  2  K.  9,  27.  28,  29.  80.  bius  and  Jerome  in  tlieir  article  Afagcddo, 

*  Judg.  5,  19.  21.  make  no  mention  of  Legio.     Butitisevi- 

*  Valley  or  plain  of  Megiddoj  Hebr.  dent  from  the  article  itself,  that  the  name 
h^Jpa,  2  Chron.  86,  22.  Zech,  12,  11.  Megiddo  was  already  lost;  and  they  do 
Gr'.  'irsMoi.  Esdr.  1,  27.— Euseb.  w.iioyriis  "°*  «r°  *^"^P*  '*>  ""*^^  ***«  P****^.^**  "^ 
Af7.«roT,  Jerome  "  campus  Legionis ; »»  ^^^  P^.  J^«  •*"»?  ^^  **lf  "^  \l  ";  , 
Onomast.  arts.  Oabathon,  Arbela^Canum,  JPf  ^  ^  Sichem  ;  and  even  the  identity  of 
^^                                     f             '             »  Sebaste  and  Samana  they  only  give  as  a 

*  The  identity  of  Megiddo  and  LejjAn  "P«^  ^  See  Ouomast.  arts.  Mageddo,  Si- 
was  already  recognised  by  R.  Parchi  early  ^^^*"»  Htmeron, 
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■but  in  hf  otlier  moontaiiit  of  neailT  eqml  atdtnde  It  i 
oot  almoBt  issakled  onm  tlie  pbui,  being  oonnectod  witk  tke 
luUt  in  the  K.  W.  onljbr  a  low  ridgeL  Acnw  Uiii  lidse  on  tke 
left  of  Tmbor,  we  ooold  kere  anin  tee  Uie  klkf  peak  or  Uie  di»- 
tentHennon;  and  ooold  now  £eiiqgiuekthoioe  upon  its  HDBnnt 
^tiering  in  the  mid-day  eon. 

This  Ikifd  bimnch  of  tlie  gienl  plain  ii,  like  Uie  otlieim,  abont 
an  hoar  in  breadth,  but  ia  more  distinct  and  maffcad;  the 
moontaine  which  enckee  it  being  higher  and  linng  more  abraptly 
fiom  it«  bordeni  It  extends  aroond  and  bejoiid  Tabor,  quite 
to  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  Tallej,  and  likewise  northwards  with 
iG^t  interraptions  almost  to  Hattin.  In  this  part  its  wateis 
mn  westwards  to  the  Kishon,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  further 
cast,  as  we  shall  see,  beyond  Tabor,  they  flow  towards  the  Jor- 


Below  OS,  on  the  left,  were  the  deserted  Tillafles  of  TtilA 
and  'Afftleh  ;  the  former  next  to  ns  aboat  half  an  hoar  distant^ 
and  the  latter  beyond.  80  far  as  we  could  here  jndfle,  they 
stand  nearly  opon  the  diriding  line  of  waters,  between  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  Jesred  and  the  more  western  plaiiL  Bat  thoie  is 
here  no  apparent  ridge  or  swell  of  land  to  mark  the  water-shed  ; 
the  groand  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  is  level,  and  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Mediterranean ;  while  towards  the  southeast  it 
begins  to  decline  gradually,  to  form  the  great  valley  running  to 
the  Jordan. 

At  the  same  point  (11^  o'clock)  we  crossed  the  great  caravan 
road  from  Egypt  to  Damascus  ;  which,  coming  by  Gasa,  Bam- 
leh,  and  LejjdQ,  here  strikes  the  corner  of  the  hitle  Hermon,  and 
passes  on,  one  branch  over  the  low  ridge  on  the  left  of  Tabor, 
and  another  on  the  right  of  that  mountain  in  the  plain.  The 
branches  unite  again  at  the  Khfin  beyond  ;  and  the  road  con- 
tinues and  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  Uke,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias. 

We  now  descended  gradually  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  plain 
before  us.  At  11.40  there  was  a  large  dry  water-course  coming 
from  the  right ;  and  at  11.55  another,  apparently  the  bed  of  the 
main  stream  of  this  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Mount  Tabor.  But  in  this  season  of  drought,  not  one  drop 
of  water  did  we  meet  with  in  all  the  great  plain,  except  in  the 
valley  of  JexreeL  Near  this  latter  channel,  was  a  snudl  site  of 
ruins,  called  el-Mezra'ah.'  On  our  right,  at  some  distance,  we 
oould  perceive,  on  the  northern  elope  of  the  little  Hermon,  the 
hamlet  of  Nein  ;  and  at  the  base  of  Tabor,  the  village  Debtllrieh. 
Nearer  at  hand  in  the  plain,  on  a  low  rocky  ridge  or  mound,  not 

*  ThM  It  proUMj  Um  ^  CmaI  llMrm*  of  wlOek  Broev^M  WfmkM  b  Ik 
c7.  p^lTf.  SolooMMi»tSM«L^S4U 
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&r  from  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills^  was  the  village  of  Ikslil, 
described  as  containing  manj  excavated  sepulchres.'  It  is  prob- 
ably the  Chesulloth  and  Chiisloth-Tabor  of  the  book  of  Joshna, 
on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar ;  the  Chasalns  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  in  the  plain  near  Tabor ;  and  the  Xaldth  of 
JosephuSy  situated  in  the  great  plain.* — At  12.20  we  approached 
the  border  of  the  plain  on  the  north,  being  still  ten  minutes 
distant  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  here  rise  abruptly.* 

We  were  here  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  Wady, 
which  appears  to  come  out  directly  from  the  basin  of  Nazareth ; 
and  is  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  steep  bluff  usually  called  the 
mount  of  Precipitation.  A  path  leads  directly  up  this  valley 
to  Nazareth  ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  difficult,  and  our  muleteers 
chose  to  take  a  circuitous  road  lying  more  towards  the  west. 
This  led  us  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a  short  distance, 
passing  the  mouth  of  one  small  Wady,  and  then  winding  around 
and  up  a  projecting  point  of  the  mountain,  to  gain  the  entrance 
of  another.  We  thus  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  western 
part  of  the  great  plain,  and  of  the  third  great  eastern  arm  which 
we  had  just  crossed.  The  plain  in  this  part  is  rich  and  fertile, 
but.lay  mostly  untilled ;  here  and  there  only  were  a  few  patches 
of  grain,  intermingled  with  the  &r  greater  portions  now  let  run 
to  waste.  From  tbis  point  a  beaten  path  went  off  across  the 
plain  towards  Lejjtln,  falling  into  the  great  caravan  road  in  that 
direction. 

The  way  now  led  up  through  a  narrow,  rocky,  desert  Wady 
northwards  ;  near  the  head  of  which  we  came  at  1^^  o'clock  to  a 
cistern  of  rain  water  with  flocks  waiting  around.  Not  far  from 
this  spot,  in  another  valley  on  the  left,  is  the  little  village  of 
Y&fa,  of  which  I  shall  speak  again.  Fifteen  minutes  further 
brought  us  to  the  brow  of  the  valley,  or  basin,  in  which  Nazareth 
is  situated  ;  from  which  point  descending  gradually  and  oblique- 
ly, we  reached  the  town  at  If  o'clock.  Passing  along  its  lower 
side,  we  encamped  five  minutes  beyond,  among  the  olive  trees  ; 
just  above  the  public  fountain  known  as  that  of  the  Virgin. 

'  Pococke  calls  this  village  Zal.     Re>  Acehateluth  ;  **  Appellatur  antern  et  qui- 

tnming  from  Tabor  to  Nazareth  through  dam  vicus  Chasalas  juxta  montem  Thabor 

the  plain,  he  says :  *'  I  came  to  the  village  in  campestribns  in  octavo  miliiaro  Dioc»- 

of  Zal,   which  is  about  three  miles  [one  sare®  ad  orientom  respiciens.**     Josephns 

hour]   fVom    Tabor,    situated    on    rocky  B.  J.  3.  8.  1,  i^vh  rris  iv  r^  MtydKtf  yc8(y 

ground,    rising  a   little  above  the   pluin.  Kci^/iojt  K^firiSt  ^  Za\<i>d  iraAcrrai.     Jos. 

Near  it  there  are  many  sepulchres  cut  in  de  Vita  sua  §  44.     Raumer  Pal  p.  111. 

the  rocks ;  some  of  them  are  like  stone  ed.  8.     Pococke  1.  c. 
coflSns  above  ground;  others  are  cut  into         *  From  this  point,   nt  12^  o'clock,  the 

the  rock,  like  graves ;  some  of  them  hav-  places  in  sight  bore  as  follows  x    Iksftl  N. 

ing  stone  covers  over  them ;  so  that  for-  OS"*  E.     Dob^rieh  N.  78**  E.     Summit  of 

merly   this  might    be   no   inconsiderable  Tabor  N.  80"  E.     Nein  S.  50**  E.     Duhy 

place ;  "  Descr  of  Uie  East,  XL  i.  p.  65.  S.  40"  E. 

»  Josh.    19,    13.    18.      Onomast.    art 
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The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic  en-Nftmrah,  lies 
upon  the  western  side  of  a  narrow  oblong  basm,  extending  about 
fiom  8.  8.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  perhaps  twenty  minutes  in  ]mgih  by 
eiffht  or  ten  in  breaddi.  The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part 
Of  the  slope  of  the  western  hill ;  which  rises  steep  and  high 
aboTe  them,  and  is  crowned  by  a  Wely  called  Neby  IsmaOi.^ 
Towards  the  north  the  hills  are  less  high  ;  on  the  east  and  south 
they  are  low.  In  the  southeast  the  hamn  contracts  and  a  valley 
runs  out  narrow  and  winding,  apparently  to  the  great  pl^in* 
Various  roads  pass  out  of  the  basm  ;  on  the  north  to  Betftlrieh 
and  'Akka  ;  in  the  northeast  to  Kefr  Kenna  and  Tiberias ;  to- 
wards the  east  to  Mount  Tabor  and  Tiberias  ;  and  in  the  south- 
west to  Y&fa  and  the  plain  of  Es^raolon.  The  houses  of  the 
town  are  in  general  well  built  of  stone.  They  have  only  flat 
terraced  roofs,  without  the  domes  so  common  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  south  of  Palestine.  The  largest  and  most  solid  building, 
or  rather  coUection  of  buildings,  in  the  place,  is  the  Latin  con- 
Tent 

We  called  soon  on  Abu  Nftsir,  an  Arab-Greek  Christian  of 
Nazareth,  who  had  formerly  spent  some  time  in  Beirtllt  He 
had  there  become  acquainted  with  the  American  missionaries, 
and  taken  great  interest  in  their  schools.  We  found  him  now 
in  his  open  shop  in  one  of  the  streets,  a  mild,  friendly,  and 
intelligent  man ;  he  welcomed  us  very  kindly,  and  pressed  us 
much  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  his  house,  which  we  declined. 
He  afterwards  was  exceedingly  attentive,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  us.  We  found  here  likewise  Elias,  a  young  man  of 
the  place,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  pupil  in  the  school  of 
the  English  missionaries  in  Cairo.  From  Abu  N&sir  we  received 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  population  of  Nazareth,  yiz. 

160  fSuniliea,  or  860  tazable  man. 
"  180  " 

"  120  ** 

"  100  ** 

••  170  •* 

Total  445  <«  780  * 

This  implies  a  population  of  alx)nt  three  thousand  souls. 
The  wealthy  family  of  Katafago  was  said  to  retain  its  impor- 

*  Schahmi  girat  the  •larMioQ  of  Um  Mrtth  (Um  wMtoni  oot  it  Um  higtiMl)  al 

▼aOej  of  NaMrvth  at  881  Parii  fwi  •bora  fkom  1600  to  1600  fwt  ftbor*  tiM  Ma,  or 

tiM  tea;    and   that  of  the   plain  at  tlia  brtwacn   700   and   600   abora  Namalh. 

loot   of  Tabnr   at  489  frat      'fha  ala-  This  is  far  too  i^tmI  ;   tha  Walv  eawMl 

▼ation  rrom  tha  f^r^at  plain  furtli^r  wtat,  wall  be  mora  than  400  to  600  M  abova 

dirretlr  to  Natar^th,  miift  th«»ral'(ira  pro-  tha  rmWrj,     Sm  Sehobart't  Raba  IIL  a. 

bablj  ha  frimi  800  to  860  faat     Ha  «a-  169..Tba  Walj  oa  tha  wirtim  bill  brnt 

limataalbabaigbtortbabiUf  anmndNa-  at  KiMtbaaMMoTKabj  Said. 

ii.  lO-ltt 
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tance  and  general  influence  in  the  country^  as  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  Prokesch  ;'  but  this  influence  was  also  said  not  to  be 
in  all  respects  for  good. 

We  had  not  come  to  Nazareth  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places, 
pointed  out  in  legendary  tradition.  Tet  we  now  repaired  to  the 
Jjatin  conyenty  accompanied  by  Elias ;  not  because  it  is  said  to 
ooTer  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  liyed,  but  as  being  a  point  of 
some  notoriety  in  the  modem  history  of  the  coimtryy  or  rather, 
as  having  been  visited  by  many  travellers.  The  monks  had  put 
themselves  in  quarantine,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death, 
by  plague,  of  the  physician  of  duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
witUn  their  walls.*  We  entered  and  crossed  the  spacious  court, 
intending  to  visit  the  garden,  but  it  was  now  closed.  Finding 
the  door  of  the  church  open,  we  went  in ;  it  was  the  hour  of 
vespers  ;  and  the  chanting  of  the  monks,  sustained  by  the  deep 
mellow  tones  of  the  organ,  which  came  upon  us  unexpectedly, 
was  solemn  and  affecti^.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  small 
and  plain,  with  massive  arches ;  the  walls  around  were  hung 
with  damask  stuff,  striped  with  blue,  producing  a  rich  effect ; 
indeed  the  whole  impression  transported  me  back  to  Italy.  A 
barrier  was  laid  across  the  floor,  not  very  &r  from  the  entrance, 
as  a  warning  to  persons  fix>m  without  not  to  advance  further ; 
and  a  simimr  precaution  was  taken,  to  prevent  the  hangings 
alonff  the  walls  from  being  touched.  Towards  the  grand  altar 
the  floor  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  steps.  Under 
this  is  the  grotto,  where,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Virgin  once  lived  ; 
here  the  Latins  say  Mary  received  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  and 
the  church  thence  takes  the  name  of  the  Annunciation.'  This 
grotto  is  now  a  chapel ;  and  over  it,  according  to  the  Bomish 
legend,  once  stood  the  house,  which  afterwards,  to  escape  con- 
tamination from  the  Muhammedans,  wandered  away  through  the 
air  to  Loretto  in  Italy,  stopping  for  a  time  in  Dalmatia  or  lUyria.* 

This  church  and  convent,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  began  to 
be  bailt  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  church  in  A.  D. 
1620  ;  a  century  later,  the  whole  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
rebuilt,  and  the  convent  enlarged  to  its  present  spacious  dimen- 
sions.' The  house  for  the  reception  of  pUgrims  was  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  of  Jan.  1,  1837,  from  which  Nazareth  and 
other  adjacent  villages  suffered  more  or  less ;  but  it  had  already 
been  rebuilt.' 

'  Bnrokhardtff  Travels  p.   84L     Pro-  Korte,  who  wm  here  in  1788,  says  the 

keach  p.  129.  new  oonvent  had  then  been  built  about 

*  See  Vol  I.  p.  250.  twenty  years ;  but  the  church  had  been 

*  Luke  1,  26  sq.  finished  only  a  few  years  before.     Burckh. 

*  Quaresmius  XL  p.  834  sq.  p.  837.     Korte  pp.  298,  299. 

*  Burokhardt  says  this  took  place  in  A.  *  Schubert's   Reise   IIL   p.    16a      The 
D.  1780,  probably  according  to  the  friars,  convent  was  otherwise  considerably  injured 
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From  the  oonrent  we  went  to  the  little  Maionite  church. 
It  standfl  quite  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  under  a  preci- 
moe  of  the  hill,  which  here  breaks  off  in  a  perpendicular  wall 
K>rtj  or  fift J  feet  in  height  We  noticed  seTeru  other  similar 
precipices  in  the  western  hQl,  around  the  Tillage.  Some  one  of 
these,  perhaps  that  hj  the  Manmite  church,  ma j  wdl  have  been 
the  spot,  whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus  ''unto  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  citj  was  built,  that  thej  mig^t  cast  him  down 
headlong ;  but  he,  passing  throng  the  midst  of  them,  went  his 
waj.^*  There  is  hm  no  mtimation  that  his  escape  was  &Toured 
bj  the  exertion  of  anj  miraculous  power ;  but  he  made  his  waj 
fearlesslj  through  the  crowd  ;  and  probablj  eluded  their  pursuit 
b^  aTailing  himself  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  the 
oitj. 

The  monks  have  chosen  for  the  scene  of  this  erent  the 
mount  of  the  Precipitation,  so  called  ;  a  precipice  oTerlooking 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  nearlj  two  miles  8.  by  E.  from  Nasa- 
reth.  Among  all  the  legends  that  have  been  fSutened  on  the 
Holj  Land,  I  know  of  no  one  more  clumsy  than  this  ;  which 
presupposes  that  in  a  popular  and  momentary  tumult,  they 
should  haTe  had  the  patience  to  lead  off  their  Tictim  to  an  bourns 
distance,  in  order  to  do  what  there  was  an  equal  facility  for 
dmng  near  at  hand.  Besides,  the  hill  on  which  Nasareth 
stands,  is  not  a  precipice  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ; 
but  it  is  this  western  nill,  a  good  hour  distant  from  that  plain. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  legend,  that  the 
monks  themseWes  nowadays,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  make  the 
ancient  Nazareth  to  have  been  situated  not  for  distant  on  the 
same  mountain.* 

That  precipice  was  doubtless  selected,  because  it  forms  a 
striking  object  as  seen  from  the  plain  ;  but  the  lesend  seems  not 
to  go  further  back  than  the  time  of  the  crusades.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  Martyr,  who  particularly  describes  the 
holy  places  then  shown  at  Nazareth  ;  nor  by  Adamnanus,  nor 
St  Willibald,  nor  Siewulf  who  was  here  about  A.  D.  1103. 
But  the  cruBadere  cherished  Nazareth,  and  raised  it  to  a  bishop's 
see ;  and  then,  apparently,  this  precipice  was  selected,  as  tne 
brow  of  the  mountain.  Phocas  first  mentions  it  slightly  in 
A.  D.  1185,  and  then  Brocardus  more  fully ;'  and  since  their 
day  it  has  been  noticed  by  most  travellers. 

by  the  earthqnek* ;  but  onlj  oim  o4b«r  *  CUrka  1.  c  p.  487.  Monro  IT.  p.  S9t. 

biooM  WM  throim  down.    Yiw  portoaf  la  — ^Tbo  good  frUn  Ibffot  the  dOemoM  Inla 

aU  were  kilbML     See  Mr  Tbomaoo'i  lU-  which  tbertbntbrii^tbeiBeelvee;  for  if  Iba 

port  on  this  eerthqoeke.  In  the  MierifWiiy  nncieat  Netnrttb  kj  near  the   pmiplen 

Henibl  for  Not.  1 SA  7,  p.  489.  orerhenicing  the  ohdn,  whet  becnoMe  of  Iba 

*  Lnke    4,    28-80.       Compere    John  bol j  pleoee  now  ibown  In  the  prMnC  Iowa  f 

S,  69.    10,  89.     Clerke'f  Travel^  a  687.  *  Pboeae  de  Loela  SaaoL  |  la    B 

4I0U  dai  a  S^  ^  176. 
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•  We  came  back  to  our  tent,  intending  to  improYe  the  time 
£>r  writing  np  oar  jornnalfl ;  bat  the  civilitiee  of  Aba  N&fliry  in 
retaining  oar  yint  and  ahowing  as  CTery  attention,  did  not  per- 
mit as  to  accomplish  oar  parpose. 

Sunday f  Jwne  Vlth.  The  foantain  of  the  Virgin  near  oar 
tent,  thoagh  not  large,  was  mnch  freqaented  by  tl^  females  of 
the  village,  bearing  their  water  pitehera.  I  went  to  it  scTeral 
times ;  bot  sach  was  the  crowd  waiting  aroand  to  fill  their  jars, 
and  the  strife  who  shoald  come  first,  that  I  coald  never  get  near 
enongh  to  eTamine  it  fully.  Later  in  sammer  it  dries  np ;  and 
then  water  is  broaght  fit>m  more  distent  foantains.  The  sonrce 
itself  is  ander  the  Greek  charch  of  the  Annanciation,  eight  or 
ten  rods  further  north ;  and  thence  the  little  stream  is  conduct- 
ed by  a  rude  aqueduct  of  stone,  over  which  at  last  an  arch  is 
turned,  where  it  pours  ite  scanty  waters  into  a  sculptured  marble 
trough,  perhaps  once  a  sarcophagus.  The  church  is  built  over 
the  source,  as  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  say  the  Yirgin  was  sa- 
luted by  the  angel  Gabriel ;  it  is  very  plain  outeide,  but  gaudy 
and  towdry  within,  and  has  a  subterranean  grotto  arranged  as  a 
chapeL — The  aqueduct  seems  to  have  exist^  in  Pococle's  day, 
and  doubtless  tiie  church  also ;  though  he  speaks  only  of  a 
Greek  church  under  ground,  in  which  was  the  fountain.^  In 
the  century  before,  instead  of  the  aqueduct,  travellers  describe 
here  a  reservoir ;  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace.* 

After  break&st  I  walked  out  alone  to  the  top  of  the  western 
hill  above  Nazareth,  where  stands  the  neglected  Wely  of  Neby 
Isma'il.  Here,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  glorious  prospect  opened 
on  the  view.  The  air  was  perfectly  clear  and  serene  ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  I  received,  as  the  enchanting  pano- 
rama burst  suddenly  lipon  me.  There  lay  the  magnificent  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  or  at  least  all  its  western  part ;  on  the  left  was 
seen  the  round  top  of  Tabor  over  the  intervening  hills,  with 
portions  of  the  little  Hermon  and  Gilboa,  and  the  opposite 
mountains  of  Samaria,  from  Jenln  westwards  to  the  lower  hills 
extending  towards  Carmel.  Then  came  the  long  line  of  Carmel 
itself,  with  the  convent  of  Elias  on  its  northern  end,  and  Haifa 
on  the  shore  at  its  foot.  In  the  west  lay  the  Mediterranean, 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sun  ;  seen  first  far  in  the  south  on  the 
left  of  Carmel ;  then  interrupted  by  that  mountain  ;  and  again 
appearing  on  its  right,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  bay  of  'Akka, 
and  the  coast  stretehing  fer  north  to  a  point  N.  10°  W.  'Akka 
itself  was  not  visible,  being  hidden  by  intervening  hills.  Below 
on  the  north,  was  spread  out  another  of  the  beautiful  plains  of 

*Vol  IL  i.  p.  63.   Neitzschitz  in  lGd5         *  Surioa,  Pelerin,  p.  810.  Doubdan,  Yoj- 
RMakj  here  of  on  old  Greek  church  over    age,  p.  566. 
the  fountain ;  p.  284. 
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northern  Palestine,  called  el-BOttauf ;  it  runs  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  waters  are  drained  off  westwards  throiudi  a  narrower 
Tallej,  to  the  Kishon  (el-MnkQtta')  at  the  base  of  CanneL  Near 
the  southern  border  of  this  plain,  the  eye  rested  on  a  large  Til- 
lage on  the  slope  of  ao^  isolated  hill,  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
top ;  this  was  Sefftirieh,  the  ancient  Sepphoris  or  Diocsdsarea. 
Beyond  the  plain  el-BOttauf^  long  rid^  running  from  east  to 
west  rise  one  higher  than  another  ;  until  the  mountains  of  Bafed 
orertop  them  aU,  on  which  that  place  is  seen,  '*  a  city  set  up(m 
a  hilL"  Further  towards  the  right  is  a  sea  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, backed  by  the  higher  ones  beyond  the  lake  of  Tiberias^ 
and  in  the  northeast  by  the  majestic  Hermon  with  its  icy 
crown* 

Carmel  here  presented  itself  to  great  adTantage,  extending 
&r  out  into  the  sea,  and  dipping  his  feet  in  the  waters.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  towards  the  south.  The  southern 
end  of  the  proper  ridge,  as  here  seen,  bore  8.  80^  W.  and  the 
highest  point  S.  86®  W.  Thence  it  declines  graduaUy  north- 
wards, until  at  the  convent,  according  to  Qchubert,  it  has  an 
elevation  of  only  582  Paris  feet  above  the  adjacent  sea.  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  highest  point  at  1200  feet ;  which 
seems  to  me  relatively  too  high.'  The  northern  extremity  bore 
N.  58®  W.  Towards  the  southeast  Carmel  is  partially  connect- 
ed with  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  by  the  broad  range  of  low 
wooded  hiUs,  separating  the  great  plain  of  the  more  southern 
coast  from  that  of  Es^aelon.  Here  lar^  trees  of  the  walnut 
are  said  to  be  prevalent  The  middle  pomt  of  this  coimectinff 
range  bore  8.  64?  W.  The  same  appearance  of  bushes  and 
trees  is  seen  on  many  parts  of  Carmel ;  which  thus  presents  a 
less  naked  aspect,  than  the  mountains  of  Judea.* 

Beating  myself  in  the  shade  of  the  Wely,  I  remained  for 
some  hours  upon  this  spot,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wide 

frospect,  and  of  the  events  connected  with  tne  scenes  around, 
n  the  village  below,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  passed  his 
childhood  ;  aud  although  we  have  few  particulars  of  his  life 
during  those  early  years,  yet  there  are  certain  features  of  nature 
which  meet  our  eyes  now,  just  as  they  once  met  his.  He  must 
often  have  visited  the  fountain  near  which  we  had  pitched  our 
tent ;  his  feet  must  frequentlv  have  wandered  over  the  adjacent 
hills  ;  and  his  eyes  doubtless  have  gazed  upon  the  splendid  pros- 
pect from  this  very  spot.  Here  the  Priiice  of  ))oace  looked  down 
upon  the  great  plain,  where  the  din  of  battles  so  oft  had  rolled, 

■  Rinse  HI.  p,  212.  nsod  Extnuta»  e*c  pi  487  fq.  Par.  ISSt. 

*  rroketrh  R^tw  int  beil.  Land  p.  128.  At  prcMot  it  Mraw  lo  Ym  ealfed  bj  tk« 
SchaNtrt't  RetM  III.  p.  2t)6.-.Tb0  daim  Arab*  J«b«l  MAr  KiyU,  firan  tlM  oobtmI 
of  .l«ib»l  Kunnol  appean  In  Arabian  wri-  of  Kliaa  noar  ita  aoftbani  aadt  Baisi 
tart;  iMRdHii  par  Ja•bart^  SIS.    M-     R«Im  R  ^  StS. 
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and  the  garments  of  the  warrior  been  dyed  in  blood ;  and  be 
looked  out  too  upon  that  Bea,  over  which  the  flwift  ships  were  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  his  salvation  to  nations  and  to  continents 
then  unknown.  How  has  the  moral  aspect  of  things  been 
changed  I  Battles  and  bloodshed  have  ind^  not  ceased  to  des- 
olate this  unhappy  country,  and  gross  darkness  now  covers  the 
people  ;  but  fix)m  this  region  a  light  went  forth,  which  has  en- 
lightened the  world  and  unveiled  new  climes ;  and  now  the  rays 
of  that  light  begin  to  be  reflected  back  from  distant  isles 
and  continents,  to  illuminate  anew  the  darkened  land,  where  it 
first  sprung  up. 

The  day,  though  beautiful,  was  warm ;  on  the  hill  the  air 
was  delightful ;  but  on  returning  to  our  tent  in  the  valley,  the 
heat  soon  became  oppressive  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees  rising  after  10  o'clock  to  88**  P.  We  held  our  devo- 
tional exercises  in  our  tent ;  but  were  glad  towards  noon  to 
accept  of  an  invitation, from  Abu  N&sir,  as  he  returned  from  the 
services  of  the  Greek  church,  and  join  him  at  his  house.  Here 
we  found  the  rooms  of  stone  much  cooler  than  our  tent.  The 
house  had  Just  been  built,  and  was  not  yet  finished.  In  order 
to  lay  the  foundations,  he  had  dug  down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  is 
usual  throughout  the  country ;  here  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet ; 
and  then  built  up  arches.'  The  workmanship  was  solid,  but 
coarse ;  he  assured  us,  it  was  the  best  work  the  masons  of 
Nazareth  could  turn  out.  The  want  of  timber  in  the  country  is 
much  felt  in  building ;  and  for  tliis  reason,  in  the  south  at  least, 
most  rooms  are  arched.*  The  little  which  Abu  Nasir  used,  was 
pine,  brought,  like  the  cedars  of  old,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  by 
way  of  Haifa. 

But  if  our  kind  friend  was  thus  bettering  his  own  external 
comforts,  he  was  also  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  as  it  seemed,  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  Greek-Arab 
commimity  around  him.  While  at  Beiriit,  he  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  missionary  schools  in  that  place ;  and  had  become  so 
deeply  interested  and  impressed  with  their  importance  and  salu- 
tary influence,  that  on  returning  to  Nazareth,  he  had  immediately 
set  about  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  among  his  own 
people.  In  this  he  had  been  so  far  successful,  that  the  first  one 
established,  which  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  operation, 
contained  at  present  fifty  pupils ;  and  another  had  been  recently 
opened  with  about  twenty  children.  One  main  difficulty  had 
been  the  total  want  of  school  books ;  and  for  these,  and  these 
alone,  Abu  Ndsir  had  been  dependent  on  the  mission  at  Beiriit. 

'  Compare  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Luke  dation  on  a  rock."    This  b  still  the  com- 

6,  48 :  '*  He  is  like  a  man  which  huilt  tL  mon  usage, 

house,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the  foun-  *  See  Vol  I.  p.  223. 
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In  ordor  to  8et  an  example  to  bis  neighboun.  and  lead  on  to 
better  tbrngs,  be  bad  alBO  Tentored  npon  tbe  nnbeard  of  step  of 
Bending  bis  own  younffeat  daugbter  to  one  of  tbe  acboola ;  and 
abe  was  tbe  first  female  wbo  for  centuries  bad  learned  to  read  in 
Nasaretb.  At  tbe  present  time  sbe  was  also  learning  to  write 
at  bome.  Tbe  example  was  followed,  tbongb  witb  besitation ; 
and  tbree  otber  females  were  now  numbered  among  tbe  pupils. 
Abu  N&sir  was  tbus  doing  mucb  sood ;  but  be  met  also  with 
opposition;  and  being  straitened  for  means,  be  was  tberefora 
▼eiT  desirous  tbat  tbe  scbools  sbould  be  taken  up  by  tbe  mission 
at  Beiriit,  and  otbers  be  establisbed  in  tbe  neigbbouring  Tilla- 
ges. But  at  tbat  time,  tbe  resources  of  tbe  mission,  and  of  the 
society  at  bome,  bad  become  so  mucb  contracted,  as  to  admit 
of  no  extension  of  tbeir  operations.' 

Abu  Ndsir  and  bis  son  sat  witb  us ;  tbe  latter  a  promising 
young  man  of  about  twenty  years.  A  daugbter  somewbat 
younger  came  in  for  a  few  moments,  but  soon  retired ;  wbile  tbe 
youngest  daugbter,  a  brigbt  timid  cbild  of  tweWe  years,  re- 
mained for  some  time.  Tbe  &ther  was  obviously  proud  of  ber 
acquirements  at  scbool ;  sbe  repeated  from  memory  to  my  com- 
panion  twelve  psalms,  and  portions  of  Watts'  catecbism  for 
cbildren,  all  of  course  in  Arabic.  Tbe  son  gave  us  informatioa 
respecting  tbe  village  of  JelbOn  on  Mount  Gilboa.  wbicb  be  bad 
bimself  visited.* — ^We  remained  to  dinner  witn  Abu  NAsir, 
towards  evening.  Tbere  was  notbing  special  in  tbe  entertain- 
ment, varying  from  the  usual  forms  of  tbe  country,  as  already 
described  ;  except  tbat  we  bad  our  own  plates,  knives  and  fork^ 
and  the  like,  from  our  tent ;  and  our  own  servants  waited  up(m 
us.  All  the  rest  was  done  by  tbe  host  and  bis  son  ;  and  the 
former  alone  ate  witb  us. 

The  attentions  of  Abu  Nftsir  towards  us  proceeded  from  tbe 
most  entire  kindness  and  respect ;  but  tbev  deprived  us  of  the 
greater  portion  of  our  time,  and  bad  already  prevented  us  from 
writing  out  our  notes  as  we  bad  purposed.  Wo  therefore  laid 
our  plan  for  the  next  day,  to  go  in  the  morning  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Talx)r,  and  there  pitch  our  tent ;  in  order  to  take 
time  and  fill  out  our  journals,  which  wqre  greatly  in  arrears. 

Monday y  June  I8th.  Before  setting  off,  we  went  again 
upon  the  western  bill  to  the  Wely  of  Keby  Isma'U,  accompa- 
nied by  Abu  N&sir,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  countrr 
around.  The  prospect  however  was  now  less  fine ;  tbe  south 
wind  had  sprung  up,  tbe  commencement  of  a  Sirocco,  and  bad 

'  I  ref^rtt  to  hare  to  nr,   that  tbett  core  ftw  him  uij  ptnoiuJ  ailTmbtMt  m  a 

promUing  bcgiimingi  of  Aim  Niiir  did  correipomlnil  or  ■gml  of  tho  fnakM,  tlMj 

not    nmlt    in    mnj    MmiAOPttt  htOiSta.  wort  toon  dbeoalia— d. 

Wh«bifeaiMl,thathk«abrttdiaD0tpfO-  *  Sm  abof«»  p.  SIS. 
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brought  up  a  liaze,  which  spoiled  in  part  the  view  of  yes- 
terday. Yet  the  important  points  were  all  distinctly  to  be 
seen  ;  although  not  in  the  clear  transjmrent  light  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  All  the  places  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
we  had  formerly  seen,  were  still  to  be  made  out.  Hai&  likewise 
was  yet  visible ;  now  a  place  of  considerable  trade  at  the  foot 
of  Carmel,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  'Akka.  It  is 
probably  the  ancient  Bycaminum,  a  city  of  the  Phenicians  not 
far  distant  from  Ptolemais  or  'Akka.'  In  the  north,  Abu  Nfisir 
pointed  out  the  village  of  Kefr  Menda  ;*  and  also  a  ruined 
place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  plain  el-BQttauf,  called  by 
the  natives  K&na  el-Jelll,  to  which  I  shall  recur  again.  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  we  saw  the  village  Bummftneh/  a  little 
further  east ;  at  any  rate,  we  did  not  take  its  bearing.* 

In  returning  down  the  hill,  we  came  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
which  had  been  burnt  over ;  and  learned  that  this  hs^  been 
done  in  order  to  destroy  the  young  locusts,  which  were  lying  dead 
in  great  numbers.  We  had  seen  them  occasionally  for  several 
days ;  and  had  passed  some  fields  of  cotton,  which  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  them.  At  Jenln  we  were  told,  that  the  gov- 
ernor, who  had  extensive  fields  upon  the  plain,  fearing  for  his  cot- 
ton and  other  crops,  had  muster^  the  peasants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and  destroyed  the  locusts  by  burning  and  otherwise. 
But  every  few  miles  as  we  travelled  across  the  plain,  the  ground 
was  covered  by  the  young  swarms.  They  were  green,  and  yet 
too  young  to  fly  ;  but  just  at  the  right  ago  to  eat.  The  environs 
of  Nazareth,  for  some  distance  around,  were  covered  with  them, 
devouring  vineyards,  gardens,  and  every  thing  green. — The  bird 
which  follows  and  destroys  the  locusts,  had  not  yet  reached 
Nazareth,  but  was  reported  to  be  at  Hattin.  It  is  called  Se- 
mermer  ;'  and  the  Arabs  say  it  does  not  eat  the  locusts,  or  at 
least  not  many  ;  but  attacks  them  with  beak  and  talons,  killing 
as  many  of  them  as  possible. 


>  For  Haifa,  see  in  Vol.  HL  Sect.  H,  ntn  S.  6''  W.     Stleh  S.  23*  W.    Ta'ammk 

end.  S.  27"  W.     Um  el-Fahm  S.  40*»  W.     SA- 

*  Mentioned  likewise  by  Van  Egmond  Um  S.  42**  W.  (?)  Middle  of  Mils  extend- 

and  Heyman,  Reizen  IL  p.  16.  iug  from   Carmel,    S.   6V   W.     Carmel, 

■  Is  this  perhaps  the  Bimmon  of  the  south  end  of  ridge,  S.  80*  W.     Carmel, 

tribe  of  Zebulon?     Josh.  19.  18.  1  Chr.  highest  point,  S.  86"  W.     'Asifia  N.  80* 

6,  77.  [62.]     Pococke  mentions  this  vil-  W.     Haifa  N.  59*  W.   Kaukab  N.  10*  W. 

lage ;  IL  I  p.  62.  Seffurieh  N.  9*  W.     Kefir  Menda  N.  8*  W. 

^  The  followmg  bearings    were  taken  Kfina  el-Jelil  N.  6*  E.     Safed  N.  40*  E. 

from  the  western  hill  above    Nazareth,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  N.  41*  E.     Nazareth  at 

mostly  with  our  large  compass,  beginning  the  same  time  lay  below  ua,  S.  10*  E.  dis- 

at  Tabor  and  proceeding  towards  the  right:  tant  about  ten  minutes. — Solam,  though 

Tabor  S.  67*  E.   Kaukab  el-Hawa  beyond  not  here  visible,  lies  in  the  same  line  with 

Tabor  S.  66*  E.     Enddr  S.  89*  E.     Nein  Wezar,  and  therefore  S.  9*  K    See  p.  824. 

&  21*  E.   Dahy  S.  19*  E.   NOris  S.  IO4*  *  Tardus  Seleucin;    Orylli-vora,  For- 

E.     Wezar  S.  0^  E.     Zei'in  S.  3*  E.     Je-  skal  looser.  Animal,  p.  vi 
ill.  194. 195 
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Tho  name  of  Nasareth  (Arabic^  en-Nftairah)  is  found  in 
Scripture  only  in  the  New  Testament  The  place  is  mentioned 
neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  Joeephus ;  and  was  appar* 
ently  a  small  and  unimportant  Tillage.  "  Can  there  any  ffood 
thing  come  out  of  Nasareth  ?  "  is  a  question  implying  anj  thing 
Imt  respect ;  and  the  appellation  of  Nasarenes  was  m  like 
manner  giTen  to  the  first  Christians  in  scorn.*  Yet  to  the  present 
day  the  name  for  Christians  in  Arabic  continues  to  be  en-iTA- 
sdra,  that  is,  Nasarenes.* 

From  the  days  of  our  SaTiour  we  hear  no  more  of  Nazareth, 
until  Euscbius,  in  the  fourth  century,  again  describes  it  as  a 
Tillage,  fifteen  Roman  miles  eastward  from  Lesio  (Lejjiin),  and 
not  mr  from  Tabor."  Epiphanius  relates,  in  the  same  centunr, 
that  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  Nazareth  was  inhabited  only 
by  Jews  ;  from  which  at  least  it  would  appear,  that  Christians 
dwelt  there  in  his  day.*  It  would  seem,  bowcTer,  not  then  to 
haTC  become  a  regular  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  for  Jerome  men- 
tions it  only  incidentally ;  and  makes  Paula  on  her  journey 
merely  pass  through  it  without  stopping.'  Nor  was  it  made  a 
bishopnc  ;  for  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 
NoitticR  before  the  time  of  the  crusades.  Yet  it  -must  earlT 
haTe  been  visited  by  pilgrims  ;  for  towards  the  close  of  tiie  sixth 
century,  Antoninus  aescribes  in  it  the  ancient  synagogue  and 
a  church."  Arculfus  a  century  later  found  here  two  churches  ; 
one  over  the  fountain,  and  the  other  covering  the  house  where 
Mary  had  lived.  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century  mentions  but 
one  church.^  About  A.  D.  1103,  Saswulf  describes  the  place  as 
having  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  ;  thouj^  a  noted 
monastery  still  served  to  mark  the  place  of  the  Annunciation.' 

After  tho  crusaders  had  got  possession  of  Jerusalem,  the 
country  of  Qalilee,  extending  fit>m  Tiberias  to  Uaifii,  was  given 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  fi^  to  the  noble  leader  Tancred. 
He  immediately  subdued  Tiberias ;  administered  the  province 
with  justice  and  equity  ;  erected  churches  at  Nazareth,  Tiberias, 
and  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  richly  endowed  them  ;  so  that  his 

*  John   1.  46.   AcU  34,  6.     *«  El  bm    %  matter  </  ooqiw,  wmutia  tndUkm  !•• 
umd    vetcret,  qn%d  crnxshrks  NAanoi    cribM  Um  Utor  ckorcb  to  Httw. 


moebamor,  rjuot  none  CuritUaaot  Tocant  :** 
EoMb.  et  ilirroo.  OnomMt  art.  NoMmrHA, 

•  Sln^.  ytatiiny  ;  Plur.  ^0Mr«,  often 
written  in  mlgmr  Armhks  A'JUdroA.  tmrellert  at  tho  preinil  6mj ;  IIkk^  H 

'  OnomMt.  art  N<uarHk,  did  noi  itrika  na  partieoIaH/.     Tmnwf^t 


Antooin.  Mart  §6.  It  it  r«BMr1(al>lo 
that  Antonimif  praiiw  tha  beaatj  of  Iha  fe- 
males of  Nafarath,  aa  if  alio  dona  bjaoma 


Epiphaii.  atlT.  Wmnu  lib.  L  pp.  12S,  Tour  in  tha  Lerant  IL  p.  185.          _, 

186.    ICeUod  Pal.  p.  905.  Raiteti  II.  p.  283.    AnloBiimt  aKrOiat  ihU 

'  "  Inde  cito  itinera  pereoconrit  Nasa-  to  Iha  fpeoial  fa^oor  of  tha  Vlrvia  Mair. 

rath  notiiculam  Domini ;  *  Ep.  86,  Epit.  *  Adamnaoot    ax    Amdt    1.   SS.   8t 

Paalie,  p.  677,  ed.   Mart  Comp.  Ep.  44,  WUUh.  Ilodmpor.  16. 

Ad  MaroelL   ibid.  p.  668.     Tai  afaaoil  aa  •  SiNrvlf  Pata^iMl.  pc  870. 
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memory  was  long  cherished  in  this  region.^  In  the  new  ecdesi- 
astioal  arrangements  of  the  country,  the  see  of  Scythopolis,  the 
former  metropolitan  seat  of  Palaostina  Becunda,  was  transferred 
to  Nazareth ;  which  then  first  became  a  bishopric,  and  remains 
so  nominally  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  present  day.*  When 
this  transfer  took  place  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  at  an  early  period ;  for  in  A.  D.  1111  a  strife  already 
existed,  between  the  bishop  of  Nazareth  and  the  convent  founded 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Clugny  on  Mount  Tabor,  respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over.the  latter.  The  matter  was  ad- 
justed by  Qibelin,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  and  barons, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  consecmtion  of  the 
abbot  and  monks,  and  also  of  the  larger  church,  was  to  depend 
only  on  the  patriarch ;  while  the  biuiop  of  Nazareth  was  to 
exercise  all  otiier  episcopal  rights  over  the  convent." 

The  fatal  battle  of  Hattln,  in  A.  D.  1187,  was  followed  by 
the  subjugation  of  almost  the  whole  land  by  Saladin,  and  of 
Nazareth  and  Sepphoris  amone  other  places.*  At  what  time 
Nazareth  again  passed  into  tne  hands  of  the  Christians  is 
uncertain ;  but  in  A.  D.  1250,  king  Louis  of  France  made  a 
pilgrimage  from  ' Akka  thither,  and  to  Mount  Tabor ;'  and  in 
A.  D.  1263,  the  town  of  Nazareth  and  the  noble  church  of  the 
Annunciation,  as  also  the  church  of  the  Transfiguration  on 
Mount  Tabor,  were  laid  in  total  ruins  by  the  Sultan  Bibars.' 
Nazareth  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
church  not  to  have  been  again  built  up  until  after  several  cen- 
turies ;  although  the  nominal  succesBion  of  Latin  bishops,  or 
rather  archbishops,  was  long  continued  in  the  Bomish  church.^ 
Brocardus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  says  nothing  of  the  state 
in  which  Nazareth  then  was ;  but  writers  of  the  fourteenth, 
describe  it  as  a  small  village,  with  a  church  wholly  in  ruins,  and 

»  Alb.  Aq.   7.   16.  WilL  Tyr.   9.   18.  H.  588.     Mejr  cd-D!n  in  Fundgr.  des  Ot 

Wilken  Qeach.  der  Kr.  IL  pp.   88-87.—  III.  p.  81.   WUken  ib.  IIL  il  pp.  298,  297. 

Tancred  resigDed  tbia  fief  after  two   or  *  Wilken  ib.  VII  pp.  277,  278,  and  the 

three  years,  but  received  it  back  again  be-  authorities    there    cited.  —  The   emperor 

fore  his  death ;  Will  Tyr.  10. 10.  Alb.  Aq.  Frederick  II.  afiirmed,  that  the  posseeuon 

11.  12.  Wilken  ib.  pp.  92,  20a  of  Nazareth  by   the  Chrbtians  was  in- 

*  Will.  lyr.  22.  16.  Jac  de  Vitr.  66.  p.  eluded  in  his  treaty  in  A.  D.  1229;  but 
1077.  Marin.  Sanut  p.  176.  Le  Quien  Arabian  writers  speak  only  of  places  on 
Oriens  Christ.  III.  1298  aq.  and  694. — The  the  route  between  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 
present  titular  Gr^ek  bitfiop  of  Nazareth  Yet  Nazareth  might  well  be  included  in 
resides  at  Jerusalem ;  see  above,  VoL  I.  p.  tliat  route.  Wilken  ib.  VI.  p.  479.  Marin. 
424.  Sanut.  p.  218.  Reinaud  Extraits,  eto.  p. 

'  See  the  document  containing  this  com-  480. 
pact  in  Mansi  ConciL  Tom.  XXI.  p.  71.        '  Epist  Urban.  iV,  in  Raynaldi  Anna! 

Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IL  p.  865.    Gibelin  ecclesiast  A.  D.  12G8.  §  7.    Abulf.  Annal 

died  at  the  dose  of  A.  D.  1111,  or  begin-  A.  H.  6C1.     Reinaud  Extraits,  etc.  p.  488. 

ning  of  A.  D.  1112 ;  Will.  Tyr.  11.  14,  16.  Wilken  ib.  Vll.  p.  461. 

*  Bohaedd.  p.  71.    Abulfed.  AunaL  A.        *  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  1294  iq. 
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a  fimntftin  ;  and  make  bitter  complaint  of  the  Mudim  inhabi- 
tants.' In  the  fifteenth  centrny,  Nasareth  seems  hardly  to  hare 
been  visited  by  pilgrims.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
Belon  describee  nere  the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation  as  a  grotto 
below  ground,  surrounded  I7  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church ; 
the  Tillage  was  inhabited  onlj  bj  Muhammedans.*  OotoTicus, 
at  the  close  of  that  centurj,  confirms  this  account,  describing 
the  people  as  the  worst  he  had  seen  ;  there  beinff  only  two  or 
three  Christian  inhabitants.  The  former  church  still  lay  in 
ruins.     His  party  were  here  treated  only  with  insult." 

It  was  in  A.  D.  1620,  that  the  Franciscan  monks  first  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  celebrated  Fakhr  ed-Dtn,  then  master 
of  this  region,  to  take  possession  of  the  grotto  and  rebuild  the 
church  in  Nasareth,  with  which  they  naturally  connected  a 
monastery.  The  circumstances  are  fully  related  by  Quaresmius, 
as  they  happened  in  his  time ;  but  the  buildings  appear  not  to 
have  been  completed  for  many  years.  Doulxkn^  some  thirty 
years  later,  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  miserable  village,  almost 
ruined  and  deserted,  with  eight  or  ten  monks  resicung  there 
from  the  convent  in  Jerusalem.*  Surius,  a  few  years  before, 
found  in  the  villace  only  four  Maronite  and  two  Greek  families 
of  Christians.'  At  the  close  of  the  same  century,  Maundrell 
describes  the  monks  as  being  shut  up  in  their  convent  for  fear 
of  the  Arabs.*  About  A.  D.  1720-30,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
church  and  convent  were  repaired  and  enlarged.^  Since  that 
day,  the  number  of  Christians  in  Nazareth  has  been  greatly 
augmented  ;  and  the  character  of  the  place  has  undergone  an 
entire  change.  Even  in  the  time  of  Korte,  there  were  here  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fiunilies  in  all ;  but  the  Christian  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  increased  gre4tlv  under  the  noted  Sheikh 
Dh&her  of  'Akka,  about  the  middle  of  the  century.' 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth,  we  find  also  the  names  of  several 
other  ancient  places  ;  of  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  a 
few  words. 

Y^fa,  The  little  village  of  TA&,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  some- 
what more  than  half  an  hour  southwest  of  Nazareth,  in  another 
valley.'     It  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  the  remains  of  a 

>  Broevdtu  c.  6L  p.  175.    Sir  J.  Maao-        •  Bekm  OU.  Parit  16S&  pc  SS7. 
d«TiUe  p.  112.  Lcmd.  1839.     W.  ^  B«ia.         *  CoCor.    Icia.    po.   SI9,  SML      (>H■^ 

CfiMl  iipeaki  of  the  inhaUUuiU  m  "  x^mk-  SMdjiT  Travvte  p  160 
mi   Smrmreni ;  *   dl    851.     L.  d«  Sachem,         *  QaarMmivs  Eladd.    XL    pi   887  ■%. 

Itio.  p.  94.  Reitik  p.  850.     According  to  Doabtian  p.  589. 
thia  lat(  wrttrr,  the  Saraceiit  had  etiM-         *  Sariae  PeleHn,  p  806  i^ 
▼owed  to   fill   ap  the  foonUin ;  and  had         '  Maondrpll  Apr.  18. 
polhited  the  niioed  church  as  far  «•  poe>         *  S^  abore,  pw  884. 
•ible,  bj  making  it  a  reorptacle  for  tha        '  Knrtene  ReUe  a  S9S.   Ifarid  TajtfM 

dead  bodka  of  amea,  camela»  cattle,  and  11.  pp.  158,  154.  Neaw.  1791. 
dofa  *  See  abev%  pi  88S. 
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church ;  and  has  a  few  single  pahn  trees.  The  Italian  monks 
call  it  St.  Oiacomo ;  inasmuch  as  their  tradition  regards  it  as 
the  residence  of  Zebedee  and  his  two  sons,  James  and  John. 
The  name  seems  to  identify  it  with  the  Japhia  of  Scripture,  on 
the  border  of  Zebulon/ described  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^ 
The  Japha  fortified  by  Joeephus  was  probably  the  same,  a  large 
and  strong  village  of  Galilee,  afterwards  captured  by  Trajan  and 
Titus  under  the  orders  of  Vespasian.  In  the  storm  and  sack 
of  the  place,  according  to  the  same  writer,  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  made  captives.*  The  earliest  trace  of  the 
tradition  respecting  the  residence  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  at  Ihis 
place,  seems  to  occur  in  Marinus  Sanutus  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  the  tradition  itself  is  therefore  probably  not  older 
than  the  time  of  the  crusades." 

SemHtnieh.  Nearly  west  by  north  of  T&fa,  on  a  hill,  lies 
the  small  village  of  Semtlnieh.  In  this  name  it  is  not  difficult 
to  recognise  the  Bimonias  of  Joeephus  ;  which,  according  to  his 
description,  was  situated  on  the  hills  north  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Here  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bomans  to 
surprise  Josephus  by  night,  and  make  him  prisoner.*  I  do  not 
find  the  place  again  mentioned,  until  it  appears  in  the  present 
century,  upon  the  map  of  Jacotin.  The  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Scriptures. 

Jebdtha.  In  the  8.  8.  W.  fix)m  Yftfa,  on  one  of  the  low 
hills  running  down  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  the  village  of 
Jeb&tha.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Gabatha  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  in  the  borders  of  DiocaBsarea  (Sepphoris),  near  the  great 
plain  of  Legio  or  Esdraelon,'  It  is  not  named  in  Scripture  ; 
and  I  find  no  other  mention  of  it  except  upon  the  map  of 
Jacotin  and  in  our  lists. 

SeffHrieh.  From  the  Wely  over  Nazareth,  we  saw  the 
village  of  Sefi^rieh  N.  by  W.,  near  the  southern  part  of  the  fine 
plain  el-Biittauf ;  distant,  it  was  said,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Nazareth.  It  is  a  small  village,  lying  on  the  southern 
slope  of  an  isolated  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  ancient  tower.     This  name  is  obviously  the  Sepphoris 

>  Josh.  19,  12.    Onomast  art.  Japhio:  Saphar,  SafiVa,  and  Saffa.    Later  travcl- 

**  Japhet  in  tribn  Zabulon,   nuno  uaque  len,  among  others  who  mention  this  Ydfa, 

Joppe  yocatur,  ascensos  Japho." — ^There  are:    Korte  p.  805.     Turner  II.  p.    183. 

is  here  a  third  instance  of  (he  falling  awaj  Schubert  III.  p.  203,  eta 
of  the  Hebrew  *Ain  at  the  end  of  names ;        *  Joseph.  Vita  §  24.     Reland  PalsBst  p. 

the  two  others  being  el- Jib  and  Jelbdn.  1017. 

*  Joseph.  Vit.  §  87,  46.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  *  Onomast  art.  Oabathon:  "Et  alia 
ib.  3.  7.  81.  villa  Gabutha  in  finibus  Diocaisareas  juxta 

*  Marin.  Sanut  p.  258.  Sir  J.  Maun-  grandem  cainpum  Legionis."  The  Greek 
deville  p.  115.  Lond.  1S39.  Quaresmius  of  Eusebius  is  liere  confused,  and  probably 
II.  p.  848.   These  authors  write  the  name  corrupted 
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of  Joaephos,  and  the  Taippori  of  the  Babbina,  a  place  not 
mentioii^  in  Scripture,  but  aflerwaida  called  by  the  Bomana 
IKocaMNurea.*  Joaephua  often  apeaka  of  Bepphoria.  It  waa 
captoied  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterwarda  laid  in  aahea  by 
Yama  ;  but  having  been  rebmlt  and  fortified  by  Herod  Antipaa, 
it  became  the  laraeat  and  atrongeat  city  of  Galilee ;  and  at 
length  took  precedence  of  Tiberiaa.*  There  were  here  many 
wpmpogaeB ;  a  provincial  Sanhedrim  waa  eatabliahed  here  by 
Gabmiua;  and  after  the  deatmction  of  Jemaalemy  the  mat 
Jewiah  Sanhedrim  ia  aaid  to  have  been  tranaferred  to  Sepphoria 
for  aome  years,  before  it  went  to  Tiberiaa.*  The  city  appeara 
afterwarda  to  have  become  the  aeat  of  a  Chriatian  church,  and  a 
biabopric  of  Palaoatina  Secunda.*  Epiphaniua  relates,  that  a 
oertam  Joaephua,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Oonatantine,  received 
permiaaion  to  build  here  a  churcL'  In  A.  D.  339,  Bepphoria 
waa  deatroyed  by  the  Romana,  in  conaequence  of  a  rebellion  of 
the  JewB,  who  were  still  its  moat  numeroua  inhabitanta.*"  Near 
the  cloae  of  the  aixth  century,  it  ia  mentioned  by  Antoninua 
Hartyr ;  who  apeaka  here  of  a  cathedral  built  upon  the  apot, 
where  Uie  Virgin  Mary  received  the  aalutation  of  the  angel/ 
In  thia  account  we  may  probably  recognise  the  serm  of  the 
later  legend,  which  makes  Hepphoris  to  bive  been  the  reaidenoe 
of  the  parenta  of  the  Virgin. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  place  until  the  time  of  the  om- 
aadea ;  when  Sefildrieh  becomea  again  celebrated  for  ita  larse 
fountain,  nearly  half  an  hour  aoumeaat  of  the  town,  towarda 
Nazareth,  which  waa  often  made  the  rendesvoua  for  the  armies 
of  the  Christian  warriors.*  Here  the  forces  of  the  crusaders 
aaaembled  in  pomp  and  pride  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Sattln ; 
and  here,  a  few  daya  later,  Saladin  encamped  with  hia  victorioua 
hoet,  on  hia  way  to  'Akka  ;  leaving  the  caatle  to  be  aubdued  hj 
hia  troops  a  short  time  afterwards.'  Not  long  before  this  period, 
Benjaimn  of  Tudcla  mentions  Sejpphoris  merely  as  containing 
the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh,  who  died  here ;  and 
Phocas  describes  it  as  almost  uninhabited." 

>  •"Saphoriro  qua  bodi«  appeUatm  Dfo-  230,  298;  IK  a.  1001.     Lt  Qal«  OrfaM 

canna ;  **    Ilieron.   Proonn.   in    Jnuun.  C'Kt  Ifl.  p.  714. 
fUlaiKl  PalMt  p.  099.     Coint  art  MtaBt        *  Epiphaa.  mAw,  IfjvrM.  liK  L  pc  12S. 
of  Sepphorit  under  Tnijnn,  and  of  Dloc»-        *  Sea  abora,  Vol.  I.  p.  877. 
■araa  onder  Antoninat  Pim,  CoDmodai^        *  Antooin.  Mart.  Idn.  f  2.    Tba  naaa 

and  Caracalla ;   Mionnet  MMaiUat  An-  if  tb«ra  arrooaovulj  writtra  J^^i  etaiaa. 
tiqvM  V.  ppu  4A2,  483.    Eokbal  Doctr.        *  So  onder  Amalrk,  Will  Tjr.  90.  27. 

Nnam.  IIL  p  425.  Undar  Baldwin  IV»  WHL  Trr.  22.  16,  IS, 

•  Joa  Ant  14.  1ft.  4.   lb.  17.  10.  9.  IK  26.~WiIk«o  GaKb.  der  ifr.   lU.   tt.  pp. 
ISL  2.  1.    B.  J.  2   18.  11.   ib.  8.  1  i.  206»2fll. 

Vita  H  9. «'(.  <^^  *  WUkra  fb.  pp.  27S,  274,  and  tba  an- 

"  Joe.  Ant  14.  6.  4.     U|rbtfool  Oppc  tboritiea  there  cited.  Ibid  p.  292.»Baha«L 

Tom.  ir.  pp.  114  pq.  229.  Htraj.  1099.  Vit  Salad,  p.  71.   Ilejr  ad-Din  in  Faadgr. 

Conp.  Buxtorf  Ttberiaii  pp  17.  22.  dee  Or.  111.  p.  81. 

*  See  the  Notiti«,  Krland  Pal.  pp.  217,  •*  BaaL  of  Tad.  L  ^  82.     Phocaa  da 
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In  the  following  centuricB,  Sefftlrick  is  mentioned  as  a  town 
with  a  castle ;  to  which  Jatter  Marinus  Sanutus  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  '^  beautifiiL'"^  But  the  chief  circumstance,  which  has 
called  the  attention  of  pilgrims  to  the  place  since  the  crusades, 
is  the  legend  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.*  The  remains 
of  a  church  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  hill,  dedicated  to  these 
saints.  These  ruins  are  described  with  a  good  deal  of  high- 
wrought  colouring  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  apparently  holds  them  to 
belong  to  the  church  erected  here  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
above  described.  But  in  doing  this,  he  forgets,  that  he  had  just 
spoken  of  them  as  the  remains  of  ^^  a  stately  Gothic  edifice  ; ''  a 
circumstance,  which  of  course  limits  the  age  of  the  present 
ruins  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  crusades,  when  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  applied  to  churches.  The  legend  in  this  form  and 
extent,  is  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  and  probably  had  been 
dressed  out  by  the  Latin  monks  on  the  carUer  foundation,  to 
which  Antoninus  alludes.  Dr  Clarke  found  here  some  Greek 
paintings  on  wood ;  which,  as  the  very  circumstances  show, 
could  hot  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity ;  probably  the 
Greeks  may,  at  no  very  remote  period,  have  used  a  portion  of 
the  ruins  as  a  church." 

At  the  present  day  Seffflrieh  is  a  poor  village,  situated  just 
below  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  It  received  little  or  no  injury 
from  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1837.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  Hasselquist  describes  the  inhabitants  as  raising  great 
quantities  of  bees,  and  obtaining  great  profit  from  the  honey.* 

Kdna  d'Jelil.  The  monks  of  the  present  day,  and  all 
recent  travellers,  find  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where 
Jesus  converted  the  water  into  wine,"  at  Kefi:  Kenna,  a  small 
village  an  hour  and  a  half  northeast  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  the 
roads  to  Tiberias.  It  lies  on  an  eminence  connected  with  the 
hills  of  Nazareth,  on  the  south  side  of  a  shorter  plain  connected 
with  el-BQttauf,  which  runs  up  towards  the  village  el-Liibieh. 
Here  are  shown  the  remains  of  a  Greek  church,  and  of  a  house 
reputed  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Bartholomew.^     So  fixed  indeed 

Jjoo,  Sanct.  §  10.— Thia  tomb  of  R.  Hak-  IT.  p.  852.  Doubdan  p.  686  sq.    Pococke 

kodesh  is  abo  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  IL  i.  p.  G2. 

Idnerarjr  in  Hottinger^B  Cippi  Hebraici,  p.  *  Hasselquist  Reise  p.   177.     Micband, 

74.  Ed.  2.     Also  in  other  Jewish  Itinera-  etc.  Corresp.  d'Orient  V.  p.  442  sq. — See 

ries;  see  Carmolj,  p.  185,  256,  454.  more  on  SeffQrieh  in  Vol.  IIL  Sect  III, 

'  Brocardus  c.  6.  p.  175.     Marin.  San.  under  Apr.  20tb,  1852. 

p.  253,  "  castrum  valde  pulchrum."  •  John  c.  2. 

■  Yet  Anna  had  too  her  house  in  Jem-  •  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  66.     Mariti  Voyages 

iolem,  where  the  Virgin  was  bom;   see  etc  II.  p.   162.  Neuw.    1791.  Burckhardt 

Vol.  I.  p.  288.  p.  836.      Clarke's  Travels   in   the    Holy 

•  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Land,  4to.  p.  414.  Scholz  p.  188.     Schu- 

4to.  pp.  417,  418.     See  also  Quarcsmius  bcrt  III.  p.  222. — Dr  Clurke  saw  in  the 

in.  1202  ^4  * 
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hti  the  impreflsion  now  become,  that  this^was  the  true  Cana, 
that  moet  traTellors  probablj  are  not  aware  of  there  OTer  having 
been  a  question  aa  to  the  jdentity. 

I  have  abready  rekted,  that  from  the  Wdj  above  Nazareth, 
oar  friend  Abu  Nftmr  pointed  out  to  us  a  rum  which  he  called 
Kina  el-Jelll.  on  the  northern  side  of  the  jplain  el-BOttauf,  about 
N.  ^E.  from  Nasareth,  and  not  fiur  from  three  hours  distant'  It 
laj  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills  beyond  the  plain,  apparently 
on  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  not  far  on  the  east  of  Kefr  Menda. 
In  the  days  of  Quaresmius  it  contained  a  few  houses.  This 
spoil  Abu  N&sir  said,  was  known  both  among  Christians  and 
Mudims  only  by  this  name,  Kftna ;  while  the  same  name 
was  sometimes  applied  by  Christians  alone,  to  the  village  Kefr 
Kenna.  Now  as  fiur  as  the  prevalence  of  an  ancient  name 
among  the  conmion  people,  is  any  evidence  for  the  identity  of 
an  ancient  site, — and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  testi- 
mony, when,  as  here,  not  subject  to  extraneous  influences,  but 
rather  in  opposition  to  them, — so  far  is  the  weight  of  evidence 
in  fikvour  of^  this  northern  K&na,  as  the  true  site  of  the  ancient 
Cana  of  Galilee.  The  name  is  identical,  and  stands  the  same 
'in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  while  the  form 
Kefr  Kenna  can  only  be  twisted  bv  force  into  a  like  shape.*  On 
this  single  ground,  therefore,  we  should  be  authorised  to  reject 
the  present  monastic  position  at  Kefr  Kenna,  and  fix  the  site  at 
Ktoa  el-Jelil ;  which,  likewise,  is  sufficiently  near  to  Nazareth, 
to  accord  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  history. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed,  and  indeed  the  question  set 
entirely  at  rest,  when  we  trace  back  the  matter  in  history.  We 
thus  find,  that  an  earlier  tradition  actually  regarded  the  present 
Kina  as  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  that  it  is  only  since  tne  six- 
teenth century,  that  monastic  convenience  has  definitely  as- 
signed Kefr  Kenna  as  the  site.  Quaresmius  relates,  that  in  his 
day,  two  Canas  were  spoken  of  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
Nasareth  and  the  vicinity ;  one  called  smiplv  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Kina  el-Jclll),  and  the  other  Bepher  Cana  (Kefr  Kenna)  ;  and 
he  describes  their  position  as  above.  Ue  decides  however  very 
distmctly  for  the  latter  place,  because  of  its  being  nearer  to 
Nasareth  and  having  some  ruins  ;  without,  however,  as  he  says, 
venturing  to  reject  the  other  tradition.'     Yet  it  probably  was 

dmrcfa  fh^nnente  onlj  of  wftierpoli ;  bat        *  Sao  th«  AnMo  N.  T.  John  S,   1.     In 

%  wlwb  one  Hm  uoce  bc«n  mi  up,  «nd  It  Kifr  Kcboa,  iIm  word  KcAr  bmI  Aral  h% 

•bovB  M  om>  nf  the  origind  ax ;  Rfeluird-  dnmad;  and  Umo  the  Aral  radiMlebftrnd, 

•OB  IL  p.  431.  Monro  I.  p.  MH.^Tbe  tad  the  doabUn|(  of  the  teoood  omitted. 
difteDoe  of  Kefr  Keann  frmn  Nunrath  it        *  QwrentiM  Klocidnt.  II.  pp.  SftS,  S53t 

ajtwmk  ▼mriooiljr  hj  tniTeUera,   from   one  **  Poeterior  h»o  trntentU  nihi  TmJdt  pr»- 

Do«r  op  to  three  \umT%  and  a  half.  Bnrck-  Kabilia  Ttdetnr,  (Ikct  altoram  r^jioere  boo 

baidt  bjr  tnme  em>r  haa  the  latter.  aadeam,)  qooniam  proximlor  Naarath 


*  Urn  above,  p.  340.  at  i|aU  potoat  ndiavaoifi  oMOioria  nrrlaaiB 

llL  804*200 
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the  authority  of  this  very  writer^  which  tended  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  fix  attention  upon  Kefr  Eenna,  and  throw  the 
true  E&na  into  the  shade  ;  for  from  that  time  forward  the  latter 
is  very  rarely  noticed  by  travellers.  It  may  be  remembered  too, 
that  in  the  time  of  Quaresmius,  the  church  and  convent  at 
Nazareth  were  first  built  up,  after  the  desolations  of  many 
centuries ;  and  this  circimistance  conspired  to  give  currency 
among  travellers,  to  the  view  which  the  monks  adopted  respect- 
ing Cana.^ 

It  is  apparent,  that  some  tradition  in  fiivour  of  Kefr  Eenna 
had  existed  before  Quaresmius  ;  but  he  brines  forward  no  testi- 
mony to  that  eficct,  except  the  account  of  Bonifacius  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century ;  which  however  is  doubtful* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Adrichomius,  near  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  quoting  fit)m  earlier  writers,  places  Cana 
three  miles  north  of  Sepphoris,  and  describes  it  as  having  a 
mountain  on  the  north,  and  a  broad,  fertile,  and  beautiful  plain 
towards  the  «outh ;  all  which  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
Eftna,  and  not  to  Kefr  Eenna.  Anselm,  about  A.  D.  1507, 
assigns  to  Cana  the  same  site  ;  and  so  does  Breydenbach  in  A. 
D.  1483,  evidently  copying  former  accounts.' 

But  the  most  distinct  notice  of  the  Cana  of  those  days,  is 
fix)m  Marinus  Sanutus  about  A.  D.  1321.  He  describes  it  also 
aa  north  of  Sepphoris,  adjacent  to  a  high  round  mountain  on 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  which  it  was  situated,  and  having  the 
same  broad,  fertile,  beautiful  plain  on  the  south  extending  to 
Sepphoris.  In  coming  from  Ptolemais  ('Akka),  he  says,  the 
usual  course  was  to  proceed  first  eastwards  to  Cana  ;  and 
thence  south  through  Sepphoris  to  Nazareth.*  All  this  leaves 
no  doubt,  that  the  site  of  E&na  is  here  meant.  At  that  time 
the  place  was  professedly  shown,  where  the  six  water-pots  had 
stood ;  and  also  the  triclinium  where  the  feast  was  held ;  but 

constractsB  in  looo  miraoulL"   The  passage    places  Cana  three  miles  north  of  Kazareth 
ng  this  is  quoted  in  full  in  Rosenm.     on  the  borders  of  a  large  and  fertile  plain. 


BibL  Geogr.  II.  iL  p.  83.  It  is  on  the  strengtli  of  this  "  three  miles  ** 

1  Quaresmius  was  in   Palestine    as  a  that  Quaresmius  supposes  him  to  mean 

monk    from    A.   D.   1616  to  1625;  and  Kefr  Kenna ;  but  tliis  is  at  any  rate  wrong ; 

again  as  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  rest  of  the  description  applies 

from  1G27  to  1629;  see  the  last  leaf  of  his  better  to  the  otlier  place,  or  K&na. 
work. — Among  later  travellers,  Neitzschitz        *  Adrichom.  Thcatr.  p.    188.   Anselmi 

in  1635  visited  Kefr  Kenna  with  monks  Doscr.  Terr.  Sanct.  in  Canisii  Thesaur.  ed. 

from  Nazareth,  p.  222  ;  Surius  about  1645,  Basnagc,  Tom.  IV.  p.  784.    Breydenb.  iu 

p.  813.    Doubdan  copies  from  Quaresmius,  Reissb.  pp.  123,  124.     These  three,  with 

but  visited  only  Kefr  Kenna,  p.  582 ;  and  Bonifacius,  appear  to  be  the  only  writers 

so  many  others.      Pococke  alone  seems  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  who 

to  have  heard  of  Kina  el-Jelil,  and  in-  speak  directly  of  Cuua. 
cliues  correctly  to  regard  it  as  the  true        *  Marin.  Sanut  p.   253.     On  his  map, 

site  of  Cana ;  Vol  IL  L  pp.  62,  66.  in  like  manner,  Cana  is  placed  north  of 

*  Bonifao.  de  peren.  cultu  Tents  Sanct  Sepphoris.     The  account  of  Adrichomius 

quoted  by  Quaresmius  IL  p.  853.      Ue  is  drawn  chiefly  from  this  writer, 
ui.  206,  20'' 
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the-  whole  was  in  a  crypt  or  cayem  under  pound,  like  the 

r»tto  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  Nativity.'  Brocardus, 
he  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  account,  yet  gives 
nothing  more.*  The  few  earlier  notices  go  to  confirm  the  same. 
BsBwulfy  about  A.  D.  1103,  describes  Cana  as  nearly  six  miles 
north  o(  Nazareth  on  a  lull,  and  nothing  then  remained  ex- 
cept a  monastery  called  Architriclinium.'  St  Willibald  in  the 
ei^th  century  found  here  a  large  church,  in  which  was  shown 
one  of  the  six  water-pots.*  Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  was  likewise  at  Cana ;  he  speaks  of  no  churchy 
but  saw  two  water-pots,  and  seems  to  say  that  he  filled  one  of 
them  with  water  and  brouf^t  forth  from  it  wine.'  The  only 
other  account  of  Cana,  later  than  the  first  century,  is  that  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  merely  mention  it  as,  in  their  day,  a 
small  town  of  Galilee.* 

All  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  together  with  the  strong  evidence 
of  the  name,  goes  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  site  of  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  sought  at  Kftna  north  of 
Befftlrieh ;  and  that  there  is  no  good  ground  whatever,  for 
regarding  Kefr  Kenna  as  having  any  relation  to  that  ancient 
place.  I  hope  that  future  travelfers  may  bear  this  in  mind  ;  so 
that  the  former  site  may  be  reinstated  in  those  historical  rij^ts, 
which  have  now  so  lonff  been  usurped  by  the  latter  village. 

The  Cana  of  the  ifew  Testament  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  ;^  but  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  village  in  Galilee.* 
Our  Lord  not  only  performed  there  his  first  miracle,  but  after- 
wards visited  the  place  ;  and  the  disciple  Nathanael  was  a  native 
of  Cana.* 


Mfrndatfy  June  18M,  coniinutd.  Two  principal  roads  lead 
from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias.  The  more  luiual  one  passes  out  north- 
east over  the  hills  to  er-Beineh,  a  small  village  more  than  half  an 

Ibid.^   Thia  incliniora  B.  d«  SftUg-        *  SewuUl  PtrigriiuU.  jp.  S71.    PImwm 


to  haT*  wen  in  A.  D.  ISn.  b  the  Mine  cvntnrj,  trmTeUing  frvmk  'Aklu. 

T«Nn.  )X.  e.  9.  eomee  fifvt  to  Seppboria,  ttiea  to  Cam,  mm 

*  The  eoconnt  of  Cana  in  Brocardu*  then  to  Nunreth ;  |  10. 
nflbttla  a  ttriliing  Inatanoe  of  tbe  diAr-        «  Hodonor.  |  16.  p.  S74.  ed.  MabOloa 


I  in  the  editiont,  or  rather  rroeaaiona,  *  Itia  f  1,    *«Ex  qnihoa  bjdris  doaa 

of  that  writfT.     In  the  edition  of  La  Clero  Ibi  annt     InpleTi  aqiui  vnam,  ei  protvU 

It  ia  uNTalT  aaad,  that  in  proceeding aonth-  ex  ea  Tinnm. 

•aat  from  ^Alilta,  th«  lint  place  that  oeoart  *  Onomnat  art  Cmnm, 

ia  Cana  of  Oalilee  afW  foar  lea|niea ;  e.  7.  *  Tbe  Old  TeetaroenI  baa  onlj  Kaiiah 

p.  175.      Bat  in   the  editioa  of  Gaalaiaa  fai  Aaher,  aootbeaat  of  T^ra ;  a  plaeo  wbkb 

and  Bamage  (Theaaor.  IV.  pc  I8>  bi  tbe  we  allenrafda  viiited.     Joab.  19,  tS. 

▼erj  aame  oonnection,  ia  anl^ioiard  tbe  ae-  *  Joaapb.  Vita  f  IS,  64.  B.  J.  1.  17.  6. 

ooont  of  the  mirarlo  and  a  deeeriptloa  of  *  John  1,   1.   11.    4,46.    II,  t.>See 
inaadbjM 


tbe  pUre,  in  the  aame  worda  need  bj  Ma-  tbe  aohieet  of  Cana  Autber  diacuaaari  fai 

rinna  Saontoa     It  might  be  diflleall  to  Vol  III  Seet.  UL  ndar  Apr.  19lb.  ISftS. 
dfcide,  which  ia  the  origiaaL 

Vol.  II.--30  IH.  »7.WI 
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hour  distant,  and  so  to  Eefr  Eenna ;  leaving  the  village  el- 
Meshhad  on  a  high  hill  at  the  left,  just  before  reaching  the  latter 

i>lace ;'  thence  it  goes  on  by  Ltkbieh  to  the  lake.  The  second 
eaves  Nazareth  over  the  lower  eastern  hills,  and  leading  by  the 
village  'Ain  Mfthil  and  the  Ehftn  et-Tujjftr,  turns  more  northeast 
by  Kefr  Sabt  to  Tiberias.  We  followed  a  third  route,  lying  still 
further  to  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  Mount  Tabor  and  spend 
the  afternoon  and  ni^ht  upon  itB  summit.  In  doing  this  we 
anticipated  much  gratification,  and  were  not  disappointed.  As 
a  guide,  we  took  with  us  a  young  man  of  Nazareth,  a  Christian; 
recommended  by  Abu  Nftsir. 

Setting  off  from  Nazareth,  or  rather  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  at  7.35,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of  the  low 
hills  on  the  east  of  the  valley,  and  kept  along  on  nigh  ground, 
directing  our  course  towards  Tabor.  After  half  an  hour  we 
descended  into  and  crossed  a  broad  Wady,  running  out  to  the 
great  plain  on  the  right.  Hitherto  the  hills  had  exhibited  only 
grass  and  herbs ;  here  they  began  to  be  covered  with  bushes  and 
many  oak  trees  with  caducous  leaves,  the  first  of  the  kind  we 
had  yet  remarked.*  Along  the  gradual  ascent  beyond  this  valley, 
there  was  a  large  orchard  of  these  oaks  ;  and  they  extend  more 
or  less  thickly,  quite  to  the  foot  of  Tabor.  At  8|  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  descent  towards  that  mountain  ;  and 
could  look  down  upon  the  low  ridge  which  alone  connects  it  on 
the  northwest  with  the  hills  we  had  just  crossed.  Debiirieh  was 
visible  below  us  on  the  southwest  slope  of  this  ridge.  Descending, 
we  came  in  twenty-five  minutes  to  the  bottom,  in  a  Wady,  and 
at  9J^  o'clock  to  another  Wady ;  the  two  unite  and  run  out 
southwards  into  the  plain  just  by  Debiirieh.  The  branch  of  the 
Damascus  road  passes  up  this  latter  Wady,  and  so  over  the  low 
ridge  to  Khfin  et-Tujjar.  We  came  to  the  proper  base  of  the 
mountain  at  9.20  ;  leaving  Debiirieh  about  ten  minutes  distant 
on  our  right. 

The  village  of  Debiirieh  is  small  and  unimportant,  lying  on 
the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  at  the  base  of  Tabor.     It  is 

^  Aocordiog  to  Schabert,  both  er-Reineh  Kings  14,   25.      Quaresmius  IT,  p.  SS5. 

and  Kefr  Kenna  suffered  severely  from  tlie  Jerome  too  says,  Prooem.  in  Jonam :  **  Por- 

earthquake  of  Jan.  1,  1837.     Reiae  III.  p.  ro  Geth  in  secuudo  Saphorim  miliario  quao 

222.     But  Mr  Thomson,  who  passed  here  hodie  appellatur  Diocassarea  euntibus  Ty- 

three  weeks  after  the  event,  in  order  to  seek  beriadem,  baud  grandis   viculus,  ubi  et 

out  the  sufferers,  says  that  while  er-Reineh  sepulchrum   ejus  ostenditor."     Benjamia 

was  a  heap  of  ruins,  Eefr  Eenna  sustained  of  Tudela  speaks  of  tlie  tomb  of  Jonah 

no  injury,  and  had  not  a  house  cracked ;  in  his  day,  as  on  a  mountain  near  Seppho- 

Missionary  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  pp.  439,  ris ;  Itin.  I.  p.  80.   It  would  seem  therefore 

442.-<i-At  el-Moshhad  is  one  of  the  many  not  improbable,  that  this  village  may  be 

Muslim  tombs  of  Neby  Y6nas,  the  prophet  the  Geth  of  Jerome. 

Jonah ;  and  hence  modem  monastic  tradi-  *  Quercut  jEgilopt^  according  to  Schu» 

tion  has  adopted  this  village  as  the  Gath-  bert,  Reise  III.  p.  172. 
bepher,  where   the  prophet  was  born;  2 
iii,  209,  210 
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nid  to  have  once  had  a  Christian  church,  the  niina  of  which  are 
■tfll  vimble.*  This  would  eeem  not  improbably  to  be  the  Da- 
berath  of  the  Old  Testament,  bebnffing  to  Issacnar,  but  as^nied 
to  the  Lerites  ;  the  same  apjparently  with  the  Dabira  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  by  Mount  Tabor  in  the  region  of  DiocsDsarea  ;* 
and  probably  too  tne  Dabaritta  of  Joeephus  in  the  great  plain«* 

The  mountain,  as  we  approached  it  on  this  side,  presented 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone ;  we  began  to  ascend  it  at  9.25 
from  the  W.  N.  W.  Our  muleteers  at  first  made  some  difficultj, 
on  account  of  the  loaded  animals ;  their  purpose  had  been  to 
stop  below  and  let  us  ascend  on  foot,  which  by  no  means  tallied 
witn  our  plans.  But  we  found  the  path  good,  except  in  two  or 
three  spots,  and  even  these  were  &r  fess  dimcult  than  the  passes 
of  'Ain  Jidj  and  es-Siif&h  ;  so  that  I  rode  with  fiu^ility  quite  to 
the  summit  The  path  winds  considerably,  and  is  obyiously 
ancient ;  in  seyeral  places  steps  are  hewn  out  in  the  rock.  The 
seal  is  good  all  the  way  up  ;  and  the  grass  tall  and  abundant,' 
though  now  dried  up.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  mostly 
ooyered  with  bushes  and  orchards  of  oak  trees  (Ilex  and  iEgi- 
lops),  with  also  occasionaUy  the  Butm,  like  the  blades  of  a  forest, 
presenting  a  beautiful  appearance  and  fine  shade.  We  were  an 
nour  in  reaching  the  top,  and  encamped  at  10^  o'clock  for  the 
day  and  night  on  the  southwestern  brow,  oyerlooking  the  wide 
extent  of  plains  below.  The  path  by  which  we  ascended  from 
the  W.  N.  W.  is  the  most  feasible  ;  the  accliyity  on  that  side 
being  perhaps  less  steep  ;  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  mountain, 
where  a  person  on  foot  would  find  any  difficulty  whateyer  in  the 
ascent. 

Tabor  is  a  beautiful  mountain,  wholly  of  limestone  ;  bearing 
among  the  Arabs,  like  so  many  other  mountains,  only  the  genenu 
name  Jcbel  et-TQr.*  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  southeast 
from  the  high  land  around  Nazareth  ;  while  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around  its  base,  and 
extends  far  to  the  north,  forming  a  broad  tract  of  table  land, 
bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan  yalley  and  the  basin  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberins.  The  mountain  as  seen  from  the  southwest  presents, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  ap|)earance  of  the  segment  of  a 
sphere  ;  seen  from  the  W.  N.  W.  the  form  inclines  more  to  the 
truncated  cone.     The  top  of  the  mountain,  as  a  whole,  is  rounded 

*  NeitxarhiU  p.  S.'US.  Pococke  IL  L  p.  6S.  BarU,  jnxta  NAim.**    Coloirieiit  abo  IBM. 
Sdrabert  III.  p.  174.  float  a  BurU ;  bot  he  »ta  it  taw  far  vmI, 

*  JodL  li),  12.     21,  28.     1  Chr.  fi,  67.  wImiv  Im»  bf^c^B  to  Mcmd  cIm aMmateiaoo 
[7S.1  OiK^niMi,  art  Dalnra  Amfi^tfd.  fool  ta>  NasarHh  ;  p.  Ml.     I  do  not  Sad 

*  JoMph.  Viu  f  62.    B.  J  2.  21.  8.  Seo  DobArioh  oaiiMd  ia  ai^  of  tU  aarUar  tn- 
howarrr  Rrland  Pal.  p.  787.— WiUiain  of  TafWrt. 

Tjra  tMiM  ta>  tpeak  of  lVb6riah ;  22.  14 1  *  So  taw  in  AraMaa  vritatat  AbaUMa 
'*Loeiia  Mb  moiita  lliabor,  ciil  aooiao    AaaaL  A.  H.  661«  ale. 
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off^  and  is  perhaps,  in  all,  twenty  minutes  in  diameter ;  but  the 
proper  summit  consists  of  a  beautiful  little  oblong  plain  or  basin, 
twelye  or  fifteen  minutes  in  length  fix)m  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  by  six  or 
eight  in  breadth.  This  is  skirt^  on  the  southwest  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks  of  some  altitude,  covered  with  foundations  and  ruins ;  and 
on  the  northeast  by  lower  rocks ;  and  this  higher  ground  on  both 
sides  is  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes  and  small  trees,  while  the 
basin  itself  lies  in  grass  without  trees  or  ruins.  We  pitched  our 
tent  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  this  little  plain,  and  were  delight- 
ed with  our  temporary  abode.  No  person  b^des  our  party,  was  at 
this  time  on  the  mountain  to  interrupt  us  ;  and  although  there 
was  a  hot  Sirocco  wind,  which  in  the  afternoon  brought  up  a  hazy 
.atmosphere,  yet  even  this  was  more  tolerable  here  thui  in  the 
plains  below.  At  10  o'clock  the  thermometer  stood  here  at  98® 
F.  At  2  P.  M.  it  had  &llen  to  95^  At  sunset  it  stood  only  at 
74®  ;  and  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  at  64®  F. 

We  estimated  the  height  of  Tabor,  after  many  comparisonS| 
at  not  over  one  thousand  ^t  above  the  plain ;  and  if  any  thing, 
less.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  little  more  elevated  above 
Esdraelon,  than  is  Mount  Gerizim  above  the  plain  at  its  foot.* 
The  mountains  towards  the  south,  those  of  DQhy  and  Gilboa,  are 
apparently  at  least  as  high,  and  shut  out  the  prospect  in  that 
direction.  The  former  we  had  first  seen  firom  the  high  ground 
south  of  Jenin  and  Efib&tiyeh,  where  it  was  nearly  in  a  line 
between  us  and  Tabor,  and  entirely  excluded  all  view  of  the 
latter  mountain  ;  so  that  not  even  a  trace  of  its  rounded  summit 
was  anywhere  visible.  From  Tabor,  in  like  manner,  no  point  of 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  is  visible  over  the  little  Hermon.  All 
this  shows,  at  least,  that  Tabor  cannot  rise  much  above  the 
summit  of  the  latter. — As  seen  from  Tabor,  Mount  Qilboa  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  little  Hermon,  and  is  somewhat  higher.  Nor 
are  the  highest  of  the  hills  west  of  Nazareth  much  inferior  in 
elevation  to  Tabor  ;  they  shut  out  the  view,  not  only  of  the  bay 
of  'Akka,  but  likewise  of  the  whole  horizon  of  the  sea ;  which 
is  not  seen  except  over  some  of  the  lower  ridges  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival,  I  took  a  walk  around  the 
whole  brow  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  examine  the  ruins,  mark 
the  main  features  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  enjoy  the 
glorious  prospect.  This  we  repeated  several  times  during  the 
day  ;  and  also  the  next  morning,  when  the  air  was  again  clear 
and  pure,  and  everything  could  be  seen  with  the  utmost  dis- 

'  So  too  Elliott  estiniateB  the  height  of  the  sea,  1748  Par.  feet ;   elevation  of  the 

Tahor  as  not  exceeding  1000  feet ;  Travels  plain  at  the  base,  438  feet ;  leaving  for  the 

II.  p.  363. — The  result  of  Schubert's  ba-  height  above  the  pluiq,  1310  Par.   feeL 

rometrical     measurement  *  is     somewhat  This  would  make  it  100  feet  higher  than 

greater,  viz.    Elevation  of  Tabor  above  his  e^ttimate  of  Carmel.  Reiao  UL  p.  175. 
ill.  212,  213 
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tinctoeaB. — ^The  miiis  upon  the  sommit  of  Tabor  lielong  to  differ- 
ent affofl.  All  aroand  tlie  top  may  be  traced  the  fommationB  of 
a  thick  wall  built  of  laif^  stones,  some  of  which  are  beyelledy 
diowing  that  the  wall  was  perhaps  ori^pnally  entirely  of  that 
character.  In  seyeral  narts  are  the  renuuns  of  towers  and  bas- 
tions. Thus  towards  the  northeast,  almost  beneath  the  brow,  is 
a  structure  apparently  of  this  kind,  which  must  have  been  quite 
eztensiye.  But  the  chief  remains  are  upon  Uie  ledge  of  rocks 
on  the  south  of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its  eastern 
end.  Here  are  high  heaps  of  ruins,  mingled  in  indiscriminate 
confusion,  consisting  of  walls  and  arches  and  foundations,  ap- 

Cntly  of  dwelling-houses  as  well  as  other  buildings,  some  of 
A  and  some  of  mm  beyelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces 
of  a  fortress  are  seen  here  and  further  west  along  the  southern 
brow  ;  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a  Saracenic  gateway  is 
still  standing,  and  bears  the  name  of  BAb  el-Hawa,  **  Oate  <^ 
the  Wind."  Oonnected  with  it  are  loopholes,  and  others  are 
seen  near  by.  These  latter  fortifications  belong  obyioudy  to  ihe 
era  of  the  crusades  ;  but  our  experience  at  Jerusalem  sjid  else- 
where, had  taught  us  to  refer  the  large  beyelled  stones  to  a  stjle 
of  architecture  not  later  than  the  times  of  the  Romans  ;  before 
which  period  indeed  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount 
Tabor.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders  too,  and  earlier,  Uiere  were 
here  churches  and  monasteries. 

On  the  southeast  part,  near  the  highest  point  among  the 
nuns,  is  a  small  yault,  where  the  Latin  monks  fVom  Nasareth 
celebrate  an  annual  mass  in  memory  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  the 
scene  of  which  an  early,  though  probably  legendary  tradition, 
places  upon  this  mountain.  The  spot  is  merely  a  rude  cellar 
with  an  altar,  and  a  small  side  yault  with  three  niches  or  altars. 
The  Greeks  show  the  remains  of  a  church  on  the  north  side  o£ 
the  little  basin  ;  in  which  they  haye  a  temporair  altar  and  cele- 
brate the  Mime  cycnt.  The  Qreek  priests  of  Nasareth  are  said 
to  come  hither  on  the  fcstiyal  of  the  Virgin  ;  on  which  occasion, 
thousands  of  pilgrims  repair  to  the  mountain  with  their  fiimilies, 
to  celebrate  the  day.* — The  summit  has  many  cisterns,  now 
mostly  dry  ;  in  one  we  found  good  water.  A  wandering  fiunily 
sometimes  take  up  their  abode  here,  or  a  pilgrim  comes  to  so- 
iourn  upon  the  sacred  mountain  for  a  few  days.*  The  usual 
loneliness  of  the  s|K>t,  and  ita  forest  of  oaks  and  abundant  herb- 
age, have  made  it  the  chosen  retreat  of  numerous  wild  swine. 
We  started  two  of  these  animals  in  our  rambletf  around  the 
summit. 

■  Borrkhardt  p.  334  nq.  Schobert  M  in  with  %  SjrUa  pilsHn* 

*  Barrkhardt  (tmnd  here   a  faniiljr  of     who  had  eoma  to  mm  fbrtj  dm  akvM 
Qratk  ChrUtiaat  fhmi  llanrlo;   pc  884.     •poathaBontaiai  MwIILpp.  177,  ITSL 
Vol.  II.~30^  A  A  lU.  213-215 
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The'  view  from  Tabor  is  very  extensiye  and  beautiful ;  fiur 
more  bo,  indeed,  than  we  had  anticipated  fiom  the  relative  height 
of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Sirocco  of  the  afternoon  thick- 
ened the  air,  and  for  a  time  dimmed  the  prospect ;  but  the  next 
morning  was  again  bright,  and  eave  us  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of  one 
of  the  finest  kndscapes  in  Palestine.  The  view  towards  the 
whole  western  and  northern  quarter,  between  S.  W.  and  N.  N. 
E.  was  similar  to  that  from  the  Wely  near  Nazareth,  though  less 
near  and  less  distinct.  It  embraced  the  western  part  of  the 
great  plain  with  its  villages,  as  far  as  to  Lejjtln  and  Carmel ; 
but  the  sea  view  was  mostly  shut  out  by  intervening  heights. 
Whether  the  sea  is  visible  at  all  on  the  left  of  Carmel,  as  at 
Neby  Isma'il,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  my  impression  is,  that 
we  did  not  thus  perceive  it.  The  northern  end  of  Carmel  like- 
wise, and  the  bay  of  'Akka,  do  not  appear ;  but  on  the  right  of 
Nazareth  a  portion  of  the  sea  is  seen  in  the  northwest,  as  well 
as  slight  glimpses  in  other  parts.  In  the  north  and  northeast 
are  Safed  and  its  mountains,  the  highest  point  in  all  tliat  region  ; 
but  overtopped  by  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  its  snows  beyond.  Di- 
rectly beneath  us,  in  the  same  direction,  lay  spread  out  the  great 
plain,  which,  sweeping  from  Esdraelon  around  the  base  of  Tabor, 
extends  fitr  northwards,  and  contains  several  villages.  In  this 
plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hours,  is  seen  Jebel  Hattin 
or  Tell  Hattin,  the  mount  of  Beatitudes  so  called  by  the  Latin 
monks,  a  low  ridge  or  saddle  with  two  points,  called  by  the 
Arabs  KOrAn  Hattin,  "  Horns  of  Hattin."  On  the  right  of  the 
same  plain,  the  whole  outline  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
can  be  traced  ;  but  only  a  small  spot  of  the  lake  itself  is  visible 
in  the  northeast  on  the  right  of  Jebel  Hattin.*  Beyond  the  lake, 
the  eye  takes  in  the  high  table  lands  of  Jaulfin  and  Hauran  ;  and 
further  south,  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
ancient  Bashan  and  Gilead. 

Towards  the  south  the  view  is  of  course  bounded  by  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  of  Duhy  and  Gilboa  ;  the  high  portions  of  tho 
latter  being  seen  over  the  low  ridge,  or  rather  tho  high  plain, 
running  out  eastwards  from  the  former,  and  forming  there  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  We  could  look  over  this 
tract  into  the  broad  valley  of  tho  Jordan  around  Beis&n,  though 
that  place  itself  was  not  visible  ;  and  could  distinctly  perceive, 
that  the  valley  from  the  west  spreads  itself  out  to  a  wide  plain 
as  it  enters  that  of  the  Jordan  ;  so  that  the  latter  plain  might 
be  said  to  come  up  and  meet  it,  or  rather  that  a  branch  from  the 
Jordan  valley  runs  up  towards  'Aiu  J&Kid.     On  the  north  of 

*  I  say  this  advisedly ;  because  various  p.  214.     Buck ingbam's  Travels  in  Pal.  p. 

travellers  seem  to  Bjieak  of  seeing  mucb  108.  4to.     Scbubort's  Roise  III  p.  17G. 
more  of  the  bike  from  Tabor.   See  Morisou 
ill.  215  21C 
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BdflAn,  as  seen  from  Tabor,  and  also  firom  Zerin,  the  yaU^  of 
Jesreel  is  not  skirted  by  moantaiiM,  but  by  the  }nA  table  land 
abore  mentioned ;  to  which  the  ride  of  the  Talleir  nsee  bj  a 
ffradtud  ascent — The  view  extends  in  this  quarter  hi  down  the 
Jordan  YtJlej^  and  to  the  moontains  of  Oilead  beyond ;  but 
thoee  who  have  thooght  ther  could  distinguish  from  here  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Bea^  haye  foigotten,  that  the  direction  of  that 
sea  from  Tabor  brings  it  directly  behind  the  mountains  of  DOhy 
and  aUboa.« 

The  mountain  of  DOhy,  as  already  remarked,  sinks  down 
towards  the  east  into  a  low  ridge,  or  line  of  flat  hills,  along  the 
Talley  of  Jezreel.  On  its  northern  ride,  as  seen  from  Tabor,  this 
mountain  exhibits  a  double  ridge ;  that  is,  upon  its  northern 
dope  another  much  lower  ridge  springs  up  and  runs  off  east- 
ward, parallel  to  the  main  mountam  ;  of  which  it  indeed  truly 
constitutes  a  part.  Further  east,  this  ridge  and  that  runninff 
off  from  the  mountain  itself,  are  about  of  eaual  height ;  and 
between  them  lies  the  higher  plain  or  table  land,  above  described 
as  bordermg  on  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  In  it  however  is  a  deep 
depression  north  of  KOmieh,  drained  towards  the  south.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  same  tract  is  drained,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Wad^  'Osheh,  which  runs  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  at  some  distance  north  of  Beisftn.* 

North  of  this  tract,  the  somewhat  lower  plain  around  Tabor 
fills  up  the  space  quite  to  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
northwards  towards  Lflbich  and  Hattin.  Here  in  the  northeast  is 
seen  the  Kh&n  et-TujjAr ;  from  which  the  bed  of  a  seemingly  shal- 
low Wady  runs  first  /southwards,  and  then  southeast  ana  breaks 
down  through  the  hills  to  the  vslley  of  the  Jordan,  about  half  an 
hour  north  of  Wady  'Osheh.'  This  is  there  called  Wady  d- Blreh. 
apparently  from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  vicinity,  marked 
in  our  lists.  All  along  this  Wady,  a  small  sQvery  thread  of 
water  was  visible,  coming  from  the  fountain  near  the  KhAn. 
This  Wady  as  it  deecenos  to  the  Jordan  valley,  is  deep ;  but 
further  north,  the  plain  aiinears  to  slope  up  eastwards  gradually 
to  the  very  brow  of  the  cliffs  over  the  Qhdr  and  lake  of  Tiberias, 
presenting  there  no  appearance  whatever  of  hills  as  seen  from 
this  side. 

It  was  to  us  a  matter  of  particular  interest,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  line  of  division  oetween  the  waters  running  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the 

Elain  of  Esdroelon.     This  it  was  not  difficult  to  do,  as  the  plain 
ij  spread  out  like  a  map  before  us,  and  all  its  channels  and 

■  Cotcnrictis  n.   2155.      rVAnriraz  M4-        *  Borrkhftrdt't  Tr«T^  p.  S4S. 
MoifM,  Tom.   II.    p.    284.    Pw.    178S.        •  BorckbArdt,  Ibid. 
Scbobert's  KbIm  III.  p.  17S. 
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Vater-conrsea,  though  now  mostly  drj,  were  heverthelees  dis- 
iinctly  visible.  The  water-shed,  uien,  is  within  the  arm  of  the 
great  plain  on  the  south  of  Tabor,  about  on  a  line  between  ^lis  - 
mountain  and  the  top  of  the  little  Hermon.  All  the  waters 
east  of  this  line,  go  to  the  Jordan  through  Wady  el-Btreh,  in 
which  water  was  now  running ;  and  from  the  village  of  Enddr 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  lower  ridge  of  Hermon,  a  shallow 
Wady  passes  down  northeast  to  join  the  same.  Not  far  west 
of  Enddr,  another  little  Wady  in  like  manner  goes  off  north- 
west to  join  those  running  towards  the  Mediterranean.^ 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  of  DOhy,  just  below 
the  simmiit  towards  the  northwest  is  seen  the  small  ^nllage  of 
the  same  name.  Somewhat  lower  down,  in  the  same  direction, 
is  the  little  hamlet  of  Nein  ;  and  further  east  on  the  northern 
Blope  of  the  lower  parallel  ridge,  lies  Enddr,  merely  an  ordinary 
village.  These  two  are  ancient  places,  to  which  I  shall  recur 
again.  On  the  line  of  low  hills  stretching  off  eastwards  from 
the  little  Hermon,  we  could  perceive  again  Kthnieh,  which  we 
had  seen  from  Zer^ln  ;  while  on  the  northern  line  of  hills,  the  ex-^ 
tension  of  the  lower  parallel  ridge,  between  the  Wadys  'Osheh 
and  el-Bireh,  lie  the  villages  el-MurQssQs,  Denna,  and  Eaukab 
el-Hawa.'  Somewhere  in  the  same  region  are  also  TOmrah, 
Eefrah,  and  Shatta.'  North  of  Wady  el-Btreh,  towards  the 
brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  lie  the  villages  Strin,  'Aulam,  etc. 
This  last  may  not  improbably  be  the  Ulama  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Diocajsarea  towards  the  east.* 

From  the  southeast  part  of  the  summit  of  Tabor,  we  took 
many  important  bearings,  recorded  in  the  note  below.* 

Mount  Tabor  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 

'  We  were  the  more  partioular  in  thU  *  Bearings  from  Momit  Tabor,  beginning 

examination,  becaase  the   fountain   near  at  the  Wely  above  Nazareth  and  proceed- 

Khdn  et-Tiyjdr  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  ing  towards  tlie  right :    Neby  Isma'il  N. 

Boarce  of  the  Eishon,  and  to  flow  ofif  around  68**  W.     'Ain  Mahil  N.  64"  W.     Mes-hed 

Mount  Tabor  westwards.     So  D'Arvieux  N.    10"*   E.    (?)    eah-Shajerah  N.  12"*  E. 

expressly;    M6moires,  Par.   1736.     Tom.  LAbieh  N.  12'  E.     Sufod  N.  2V  E.   Jebel 

n.  p.  279,  280.     Mr  Paxton  also  errone-  esh -Sheikh  or  Ilcrmon  about  N.  28"*  E. 

ously  makes  a  branch  o(  the  Kishon  rise  Khiin  et-Tujj&r  N.  82"*  E.    Jebel  Hattin, 

north  of  Tabor,  and  flow  east  of  the  moun-  middle,  N.  84"*  E.     Kefr  Sabt  N.  44**  E. 

tain,  and  then  south  and  west  around  its  Tiberias,    not  visible,   about  N.  63"*    E. 

foot     Letter  xx.  p.  178.  Loud.  1839.  Ma'derah  E.     Wady  el-Biroh  as  it  passes 

*  Burckhardt  paased  near  el-Murtiss&s  down  to  the  Jordan  valley  S.  62"*  E. 
in  going  from  Nazareth  to  Beisftn;  he  Kaukab  el-Hawa  S.  87""  E.  Kefrah  S. 
mentions  also  the  other  two  villages;  Tra-  25°  E.  Beisun,  not  visible,  about  S.  16** 
yels  p.  342.  Kaukab  el-Hawa,  the  Belvoir  E.  Gilboa,  eastern  end  of  high  part,  S. 
of  the  Franks,  was  celebrated  during  the  TQmrah  S.  3**  VV.  KAmieh  S.  10"  W. 
crusades;  see  further  on.  Enddr  S.  16"  W.   Wezar  S.  16""  W.    Little 

'  Has  thb  perhaps  any  connection  with  Hermon,  cast  end  of  high  part,  S.  23°  W. 

the  Beth-ShitUh  of  Judg.  7,  22,  through  Kefr   Musr   S.   20°   W.     Little   Hermon, 

which  the  Midianites  fled  when  defeated  summit,  S.  86"*  W.     Village  Dahy  S.  87"* 

by  Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  ?  W.     Nein  S.  40°  W. 

*  Onomast.  art  Ulamaui, 
ill.  218,219 
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ment ;  first  as  on  the  border  of  IsBachar  and  Zebulnn  ;  and  then 
a0  the  place  where  Deborah  and  Barak  aasembled  the  warriors 
of  Israel^  before  their  great  battle  with  Sisera.*  The  beantj  of 
the  mountain  and  its  conspicnotis  poaitioni  rendered  it  a  &Toar- 
ite  object  of  poetic  contemplation ;  and  when  the  Psalmist 
exclaims  :  *^  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name/'  he 
selects  these  two  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  moontains  of 
Palestine ;  the  former  as  the  most  gracefhl,  and  the  latter  as 
the  loftiest*  There  appears  also  to  have  been,  in  those  days,  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  doubtless  situated  upon  the  mountun, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  but  was  assigned  to  the 
Levites.' 

In  the  Now  Testament,  Mount  Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  name  takes  the  form  Itabyrion  or 
Atabyrion.  which  appears  also  in  the  Beptuagint.*  The  histo- 
rian Polybius  relates,  that  Antiochus  the  Oreat  of  8yril^  lifter 
haying  captured  the  city  Philoteria  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,' 
**  ascended  the  mountain  and  came  to  Atabyrion,  a  place  lying  on 
a  breast-formed  height,  baring  an  ascent  of  more  than  fifteen 
stadia ;  and  by  stratagem  and  wile  he  got  possession  of  the 
city,''  which  he  afterwards  fortified.*  This  was  in  the  year  218 
B.  C.  and  shows  that  the  former  city  upon  the  mountain  still 
remained.  According  to  Josephus,  a  battle  took  place  at  Mount 
Itabyrion  about  53  S.  0.  between  the  Roman  forces  under  the 
proconsul  Qabinius  and  the  Jews  under  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus ;  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain.^ 
At  a  later  period,  Josephus  himself  caused  Mount  Tabor  to  be 
fortified,  along  with  various  other  places.*  He  describes  the 
mountain  as  having  an  ascent  of  thirty  stadia  ;*  on  the  north  it 
was  inaccessible ;  and  the  summit  was  a  plain  of  twenty-aiz 
stadia  in  circumference.  This  whole  circuit  Josephus  caused  to 
be  enclosed  with  a  wall  in  forty  days ;  the  materials  and  also 
water  being  brought  from  below,  since  the  inhabitants  had  only 
rain-water.**  This  account,  although  exaggerated,  corresponds 
well  with  the  remains  still  found  on  the  mountain.'*     Still  later, 

*  Joih.  19,  2S:  coiB|».  m  IS.  J«dg.  4,     xf<K4^M>^  ^    «ir4  r»»  m^  T«6rw 
SL  IS.  14.    JoMph.  Ant.  S.  1.  SS.   iK.  S.     ipOfm  m)  ti^ifi^it  mh^Wy*  tV  W- 

*  Pi.  so,  is.  Coop.  J«r.  4S,  la  Hml  AW(«^«.      8m  IUImmI  PaImI   ^    S9t. 
S,  1.  Jaha  Bibl.  Artsh.  U.  L  a.  S74. 

*  1  Chr.  S,  77.     Perhapt  ako  tU  dtj  'Joe  Aotiq.  14.  S.  i     B.  J.  L  9.  7. 
If  BMHint  io  Jorii.  19.  SS.  Jaha  BibL  ArImmL  IL  L  bl  S4a 

'  Hot.  6,  1  'WmMf^i  vm^  Hkron.        *  Joa  VHa  f  87.   B.  J.  k  SO.  & 
Comm.  la  loc    Joaaplrai  L  e.  Onosaat.        *  lUSmia  readt  tvaotr  aladiai  which 


*  RaSmia  readt  tvto^ 
cofratuoiMti  mMv  wHli  toa 
of  PdVbhM  aDd  wkk  tka  I 


art.  /fa^^ion.  PoljK  6.  7a  6  'ArB^<yiu». 

*  For  Philoteria  »alUlMldPaL^•S4.  of  Pbf jbhM  and  wkk  tka  tratk 

•  PolyK.  6.  7a  «...  .  ^•pdfimkM  tV  Pal  p  S8S. 
hfu^k^  Mi  vi^9^  iw\  *krn$ifwv'  I  mPtw  **  Jm.  R  J.  4.  1.  S. 
lAm  M  AifM  ^larrMilMt,  r^  M  wfU-  "  Sm  aboM»  pp.  86S,  SSS. 

f  Imi  vXMfr  I  aiPfaiailMa  rraSfM 
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and  after  Josephus  himself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
BomanSy  a  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  in  this 
fortress  ;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Placidus  with  six  hun- 
dred horsemen.  By  a  feint,  he  induced  the  great  body  to  pur* 
sue  him  into  the  plain,  where  he  slew  many  and  cut  off  the 
return  of  the  multitude  to  the  mountain ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  suffering  from  want  of  water,  made  terms  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placidus.^ 

It  thus  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  a  fortified  city 
had  existed  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  language  of  Josephua 
implies,  that  the  city,  as  well  as  the  fortress,  remained  in  his 
day  ;  for  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  as 
straitened  for  water ;  in  distinction  from  the  body  of  strangers 
who  had  occupied  the  mountain. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Mount  Tabor  until  the  fourth 
century  ;  when  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomasticon,  but  only  in  reference  to  its  general  character, 
and  as  a  known  point  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of 
various  places.*  In  the  same  century,  however,  appears  to  have 
sprung  up  the  opinion,  which  soon  grew  into  a  tradition,  that 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  had  been  the  place  where  our  Lord 
was  transfigured  in  the  presence  of  his  three  disciples  ;  and  that 
this,  therefore,  was  ^'the  holy  mountain"  referred  to  by  St. 
Peter.'  That  century,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  hotbed  of  liko 
superstitions,  which  have  spread  their  legendary  fruits  far  and 
wide  over  Palestine  and  over  Christendom.* 

Eusebius,  who  died  about  A.  D.  340,  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  opinion  in  question ;  although  nothing  would 
have  been  more  natural,  had  it  then  existed  ;  inasmuch  as  he 
describes  the  mountain  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament.  Tho 
first  notice  of  Tabor  as  the  place  of  the  transfiguration,  appears 
a  few  years  later,  as  a  passing  remark,  in  the  works  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  ;'  and  Jerome  twice  mentions  the  same  tiling,  though 
slightly,  and  so  as  to  imply  that  there  was  not  yet  a  church 
upon  the  summit/  All  these  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  Evangelists  nowhere  make  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  Tabor,  go  to  show  that  the  legend  was  of  recent  origin  ; 
and  that  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  now  swarmed  in  Palestine, 
had  probably  pitched  upon  Tabor  as  the  scene  of  the  transfigu- 

>  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  1.  8.     Joaephus  himself  •  CyrUl.  meros.  Cat  12.  16.  p.  170.  od. 

hod  been  captured  some  time  before ;  B.  Toutt6e. 

J.  3.  8.  1-9.  •  Hieron.  Ep.   44,  ad  Maroell.  p.  662, 

*  Onomast.  arts.  T/iabar,  Itabyrium,  *' Pergemus  ad  Itabjrium  et  tabemacula 
See  also  arta  Dabira,  Citon,  Nazareth,  Salvatoris."  Ep.  8G,  Epitaph.  PauH  p. 
Nairn,  etc.     Reland  Pul.  p.  383.  077,  "  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo 

*  Matt  17,  1  sq.  Mark  0,  2  sq.  Luke  transfiguratus  est  Douiinua"— These  "ta- 
9,  28  sq.     2  Pot.  1,  18.  bernacula**  can  hardly  have  been  already 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  261  sq.  chuichcs. 
iii.  221, 222 
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mtion,  simply  as  being  the  most  strildnff  moantain  in  the 
neighbotirhood  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  The  context  of  the 
narrative  seems  to  imply,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lightfoot  and 
Belandy  that  the  mount  of  Transfigpiration  is  rather  to  be  sought 
somewhere  around  the  northern  part  of  the  lake,  not  very  fiur 
from  Oaosarea  Philippi,  where  there  are  certainly  mountains 
enough.*  But  a  circumstance  which  those  writers  overlooked, 
and  which  puts  Mount  Tabor  in  this  case  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  is  the  &ct  above  substantiated,  that  long  before  and 
after  the  event  of  the  transfiguration,  the  smnmit  of  Tabor  was 
occunied  by  a  fortified  city. 

X  et  the  legend  having  once  got  footing,  continued  to  gain 
.  ground  ;  the  mountain  became  more  sacred,  and  churches  were 
erected.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  Antoninus 
Martyr  siicaks  here  of  three  churches,  corresponding  to  the  three 
tabernacles  proi)osed  to  be  erected  by  Peter.*  A  century  later 
(about  A.  D.  G96)  Arculfus  found  also  the  same  three  churches 
on  Tabor,  and  a  largo  monastery  with  many  cells ;  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone.'  St.  Willibald  about  A. 
D.  7G5,  mentions  in  like  manner,  the  monastery  and  a  church.* 
SsBwulf,  about  A.  D.  1103,  speaks  only  of  three  monasteries  of 
ancient  constniction,  corresponding  to  the  three  tabernacles ; 
but  this  is  probably  an  error  instead  of  churches.*  In  this  state 
the  crusaders  found  the  mountain. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  Tancred,  to  whom  Galilee  was 
assigned  as  a  fief,  erected  a  Latin  church  upon  Mount  Tabor ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  soon  followed  oy  a  Latin  monas- 
tery, tenanted  by  Black  friars  of  the  reformed  order  of  Benedic* 
tines  of  Glugny  in  France ;  whose  dispute  with  the  archbishop 
of  Nazareth,  and  its  amicable  adjustment  in  A.  D.  1111,  have 
already  been  related.*  But  their  quiet  was  not  of  long  contin- 
uance ;  for  during  the  temporary  incursion  of  the  Muhammedans 
from  Damascus  m  A.  D.  1113,  the  convent  was  laid  waste  and 
the  moidu  massacred/  The  convent  was  probably  soon  restored. 
In  A.  D.  1183  the  monasteries  on  Tabor  were  assaulted  by  a 

Crtiou  of  the  tnK>ps  of  Saladin,  during  his  encampment  at  and 
low  'Ain  J&l(ld  ;  but  were  preserved  by  the  braverv  of  the 
monks,  and  of  the  country  people  who  took  refuge  with  them.* 

'  U|(htfooi  Ilor.  Iltbr.  la  IfAro.  9,  2.  *  Append  ad  Si|Rbcrl  0«mbUe.  Cbm- 

lUlAnrl  Pal  p.  834-336.  nogr.  b  Titlor.  ^cHptor.   Rcr.  Garm.  ad. 

*  lUn.  f  A.  SCrnre,  Too.   I.  p.  86S.     Coop.   FalcK. 

*  Aaamtianna  Oe  Locia  Sand  S.  37.  Carnot.  40.  p.  418  aq.     WiU.  Trr.  11.  19. 

*  Ilna(rp..r.  f  16.  p.  874.  ad.  Mabmoo.  WUketi  (Srach.  der  Kr.  U.  ii.  874. 

*  S«wiiir  IVrrgnti.  p.  270.  *  Will.  Tjr.  83.  26.  Wllkcti  IK  IIL  iL  p. 

*  Sm  at^nc,  p.  812      "  AMntia  Bi|{fi»-  281— WilUam    of   T/ra    here    meoUooa 
mm  iiHmarlKiruin ; "  Jac.  do  Vitr.  88.   p.  particularlr  tmly  Uia    Greek 
107a  I.,  tic  StirlH-tn.   Iliii.  p.   Wk   Rclaik  cmlkd  St  kUaa. 


p.  »l. 
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Two  years  nfterwards,  in  A.  D.  1185^  Phocas  deBcribes  here  two 
monasteries,  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin.  The  former  was 
towards  the  left  or  north  ;  the  latter  was  tenanted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  Latin  monks,  and  stood  upon  the  highest  point  of  all, 
towards  the  southeast.  The  altar  occupied  the  very  spot,  where 
the  transfiguration  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  ^ 

In  A.  D.  1187,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Hattln,  Mount. 
Tabor  was  laid  waste  by  the  troops  of  Saladin.'  Twenty-five 
years  afterwards  (A.  D.  1212),  Melek  el-'Adil  the  brother  of 
Saladin  and  now  Sultan  of  Damascus,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Christian  forces  in  'Akka,  erected  upon  this  mountain  a  strong 
fortress,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  he  not  only 
employed  his  troops  in  this  service,  but  collected  workmen  from 
the  provinces.'  In  A.  D.  1217,  the  pilgrim  host  fix)m  'Akka  laid 
siege  to  this  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  chosen  troops ;  so 
that  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attack  niter 
two  fierce  and  unsuccessful  assaults.  Tet  their  attempt  brought 
this  fruit,  that  the  fortress  was  razed  by  order  of  Melek  el-'Adil 
himself.*  Whether  the  monasteries  were  destroyed  during  these 
events,  we  are  not  informed ;'  but  at  any  rate,  the  work  of 
desolation  was  completed  in  A.  D.  1263,  under  Sultan  Bibars, 
while  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  By  his  orders, 
not  only  was  the  church  at  Nazareth,  but  also  that  of  the  Trans- 
figuration on  Mount  Tabor,  levelled  to  the  ground.*  Brocardus, 
about  A.  D.  1283,  mentions  here  only  the  ruins  of  various 
palaces  and  towers,  already  the  retreat  of  many  wild  beasts ; 
and  such  the  summit  of  Tabor  has  remained  unto  the  present 
day.'  In  later  times,  the  Greek  church  which  formerly  existed 
here,  has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  Helena ;  but  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  see,  in  opposition  to  all  ancient  testimony.' 

Of  the  places  seen  from  Mount  Tabor,  the  names  of  Endor, 
Nein,  and  Kaukab  el-Hawa,  demand  some  further  illustration. 

Enddr  is  obviously  the  Endor  of  the  Old  Testament,  as- 
signed to  Manasseh,  though  lying  without  the  borders  of  that 
tribe  ;  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  the  victory  of  Deborah 
and  Barak ;  but  chiefly  known  as  the  abode  of  the  sorceress, 
whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa.' 

*  Phocas  de  Locis  Sanct.  §  11.  the  fortress;    Idn.  p.  95.  Rcissb.  p.  851. 

*  Wilken  ib.  III.  il  p.  276.  *  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kreuzz.  VIL  p.  461, 
'  Abulfeda  AdiuiI  A.  H.  609.  Tom.  XV.     and  the  authorities  there  cited.     Reinaud 

p.  248.     Marin.  Sanut.  p.  206.     Wilken  Extraits  pp.  488,  489. 

ib.  VI.  p.  63.  "*  Brocardus,  c.  6.  p.  175.    Sir  J.  Mann- 

*  Wilken  ib.  VI.  pp.  149-158,  and  the  d^viUe,  p.  118.  Lond.  1889.    L.  de  Suchom, 
authorities  there  cited.     Marin.  Sanut  p.  I  c. 

207.     Reinaud  Ex  traits  p.  887.  '  Niceph.  Callist.  8.  80.  See  above,  VoL 

^  According  to  L.  de  Suchem  the  mo-  I.  p.  875. 

nastenes  wero  originally  fortified  with  walls  *  Josh.  17, 1 1.    Ps.  88,  10.     1  Sam.  28, 

and  towers,  constituting  perhaps  portions  of  7  sq. 
iii.  224  225 
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The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  bat  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Endor  was  still  a  laifp  Tillage  four 
Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  corresponding  to  the 
present  site.*  It  was  recognised  in  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Brocudus ;  but  anpears  afterwards  to  have 
been  again  lost  sight  of,  at  least  partially,  until  the  seventeenth 
century.' — The  Arabic  orthograpny  of  this  name,  obtained  from 
an  intelligent  native,  and  correct  according   to  the  present 

Iironunciation,  exhibits  perhaps  a  solitair  instance,  where  the 
etter  'Ain  of  the  Hebrew  has  in  the  Arabic  passed  over  into  a 
softer  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  pernaps  too  the  only 
instance,  where  the  Hebrew  word  JE^  (fountam),  does  not  in 
Arabic  retain  the  corresponding  and  usual  form  'Ain.^ 

Nein  is  the  Nain  of  the  New  Testament,  where  occurred  the 
affecting  scene  of  our  Lord's  raising  the  widow's  son.*  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  not  far  from  Endor;  the  crusaders 
recognised  it ;  and  it  has  since  been  mentioned  by  most  travel- 
lers to  the  present  day.'  It  has  now  dwindled  to  a  small 
hamlet,  occupied  at  most  by  a  few  families. 

Kaukab  d-Hawa^  as  we  have  seen,  lies  upon  the  brow  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  near  the  extremitv  of  the  line  of  hills 
between  the  Wadys  'Osheh  and  el-Blrek*  According  to  Ara- 
bian writers,  Kaukab  was  a  fortress  of  the  Christians  ;  and  was 
subdued  and  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the  capture  of  Bafed  in 
A.  D.  1188.^  Frank  writers  make  no  mention  of  any  fortress 
of  this  name  ;  but  the  situation  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
the  castle,  which  they  call  Belvoir  or  Belvedere,  erected  by  the 
Christians.  It  is  described  by  William  of  Tyre  as  lying  upon 
the  mountain  between  Beisdn  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  not  fieur 
from  Mount  Tabor ;  and  by  another  writer  as  captured  hj 
Saladin  in  the  year  above  mentioned.*  The  name  Belvou* 
appears  afterwards,  in   the  text  and  on  the  map  of  Marinus 

'  OnomMl    uta.    JSmdar    CAirM#)i  '  See  abor^  p.  8M. 

Emior  CHw%4fy  ^  BobMd.  VU.  Sidad.  pp.   7S,   SS,  ti 

*  Broeftnliu,aS.p.  ira  Marin.  Snvl  Sebulteoa  Ind.  Omr.  art  QmntktkM^ 
&  348.  Endor  is  indeed  raentioiiad  bj  Mtyr  ed-Din  in  Fm^.  daa  Or.  IIL  p. 
Brajdrabach,  Anaelm,  and  ZoAllArt,  bvl  S16.  Rainnod  Extr.  pi  S8S  a^  Willwi 
■ppmntljr  onlj  aa  tbcrf  copied  Brooaidoa.  Oeach.  der  Kr.  IV.  p.  t4S,  and  ML  pL  S4. 
Qnaraamiiu  makea  no  aOnaion  to  it  We  *  Jae.  de  Vltrjr  menlioiia  Cbe  b«lldiag 
Sad  K  again  in  DoobdAn,  p.  5S0.  Nan,  of  tbia  fertreaa  bj  Cbe  CMadaoa  aloiw 
p.  683.     ManadreO,  Apr.  ifcb,  elo.  eto.  witb  Salbd ;   a   49.    WiO.  Tjr.   SI    IC 

*  See  VoL  L  p.  858.  n.  S.  ^Poaten  rererma  Saladlnw  in  CklOMiiL 

'  imn,  qnod 


Lolie  7,  11  aq.  BelTodere   oaaliuui   miiiiiriaalmiim,  qni 

*  OoomAAt  art  Nairn,     Broenrdna,  e.  fiaaa  Jordania  enalodiebat  riaa  TiberindJa, 

ap  170.     llAritt.Saniitp.849.    Cotoria  Nettpolim,  el  Naattrelb  ai^aalabnt,    par 

p.  847.  Qttarwniiia  II.  p.  861.   Mmmdi^  iaadiam  oonpolll  ad  deditioaeai ;"  Sloaidl 

Apr.  I9tb.  ele.    Tbe  text  of  Enaebina  now  Cramoo.  Cbrooiooa,  in  Mvslari  Soriplor. 

feada  fm/^t  Roman  milea  ttom  Taborf  Rer.  Italioar.  T.  VIL  ^  SOS.     WUkaa  ik 

tbal  of  Jerome  fifo ;  bolb  aia  obriouij  p.  948. 
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Sanutiis  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  ascribes  the  building  of 
it  to  king  FulcOy  probably  about  A.  D.  1140.^ 


From  the  summit  of.  Tabor  we  had  our  last  view  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  I  therefore  subjoin  here,  what 
remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  plain  and  its  waters,  so  fitr  as 
they  go  to  form  the  nver  l^shon.  Singular  as  it  may  appear, 
after  so  many  centuries,  during  which  ralestine  has  bten  over- 
run with  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  travellers,  there  yet  exists  no 
correct  nor  intelligible  account  of  the  eastern  portions  of  this 
plain*  Even  the  great  map  of  Jacotin,  exact  and  fidthful  as  it 
IS  for  the  northern  portions  of  the  plwi,  and  the  arm  around 
Tabor,  is  nevertheless  entirely  without  accuracy  in  respect  to 
the  portions  eastward  of  Zer'ln  and  Jenin.' 

The  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon,  now  known  among  the 
natives  as  Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  exclusive  of  the  three  fflreat  arms 
towards  the  east,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle.  A  line  forming  the  eastern  side,  drawn  from  Jenin 
along  the  western  ends  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  so  as  to 
strike  the  northern  mountains  not  far  from  the  mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, would  not  vary  much  from  the  magnetic  meridian ; 
this'  indeed  was  nearly  the  course  travelled  by  us;  and  the 
length  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  is  not  far  from  six  hours. 
From  Jenin,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hills  that  skirt  the  plain  on 
that  side,  and  also  the  line  of  Carmel,  stretch  off  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  or  more  exactly,  from  8.  E.  by  8.  to  N.  W.  by  N.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  the  mountains  which  there  rise 
more  abruptly,  extend,  as  seen  from  Tabor,  in  the  general 
direction  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  and  run  down  at  length  into 
a  line  of  lower  liills  towards  Carmel,  between  the  great  plain  on 
the  left  and  the  valley  which  drains  el-Buttauf  on  the  right.  A 
narrow  valley  along  the  base  of  Carmel,  between  that  mountain 
and  these  hills,  affords  a  passage  for  the  Kislion  from  the  great 
plain  to  the  sea. — The  length  of  this  northern  side  of  the  tri- 
angle of  the  plain,  is  apparently  four  or  five  hours. 

East  of  this  largo  triangle,  which  is  everywhere  a  level  tract 
of  fertile,  though  now  neglected  soil,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
sends  out  towards  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley  the  three  great 
arms  already  described  ;'  each  nearly  an  hour  in  breadth,  and 

*  Marin.  Sanut  pp.  1C6,  247.  Brey-  unaccountably  transferred  to  tho  south 
denbach  mentions  it  also  in  the  same  po-     side  of  tbe  mountain  of  Duby. 

wtion,  under  the  name  of  Castle  Belliforth ;  *  See  above,  pp.  3 1 G,  820,  830  sq.   Tho 

Keissb.  p.  126.  pliiin,   as  we  have  Ecen,  belongs  to  the 

*  I  may  add  too,  that  the  village  of  govommeut,  and  is  only  partially  culti- 
End6r  on  the  French  map  is  placed  very  vatcd;  sec  above  pp.  815,  819,  824,  832. 
much  too  far  west ;    while  Nein  is  most  Com  p.  also  p.  4(i,  above. 
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•epamted  from  each  other  hj  the  ridgee  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
HermoiL  The  remarkable  and  distrnguishiiig  feature  of  theee 
three  great  portions  of  the  plain  is,  that  while  both  the  northern 
and  southern  decline  towards  the  west,  and  their  waters  flow  off 
through  the  Elishon  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  middle  arm 
sinks  down  between  them  eastwards,  so  that  its  waters,  from  a 
point  within  the  triangle  as  above  described,  run  with  a  more 
rapid  descent  to  the  Taller  of  the  Jordan,  along  what  was 
anciently  known  as  the  yalley  of  JezreeL 

Through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  **  ancient  river  **  Kishon 
u  of  old  represented  as  pouring  its  waters  in  such  abundance,  as 
to  ''sweep  away''  the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  ;'  and  we  still  find  the  same  river  a  consid- 
erable stream,  under  the  name  of  el-MukOtta',  flowing  along 
the  base  of  Carmel  into  the  bay  of  'Akka.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  in  crossing  the  whole  plain  from  Jenin  to  Nanureth 
on  the  16th  of  Juno,  although  wo  passed  several  channels  of 
some  size,  running  westwards  nom  both  the  northern  and  south- 
em  arms,'  yet  not  one  drop  of  water  did  we  flnd  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  plain,  which  in  the  rainy  season  send  their  waters 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

But  this  was  a  year  of  drought ;  and  it  would  be  a  fiJse 
conclusion,  to  affirm  for  this  reason,  as  Shaw  has  done,  that  the 
Kishon  has  no  communication  with  Tabor,  and  never  flowed 
through  the  plain.*  Not  improbably  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
country  was  perhaps  more  wooded,  there  ma^  have  been  perma- 
nent streams  throughout  the  whole  plain,  hke  that  which  still 
runs  eastwards  along  the  middle  arm  ;  and  even  now,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  on  the  plain  flowing  westwards  to  form  the  Kishon.  The 
large  fountains  all  along  the  southern  border,  furnish  at  such 
times  more  powerful  streams ;  and  all  the  water-courses  from 
the  hills  and  along  the  plain,  are  full  and  overflowing.  During 
the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  between  the  French  and  Arabs, 
April  16th,  1799,  many  of  tne  latter  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  stream  coming  from  Deb(irieh,  which  then 
inundated  a  part  of  the  plain.*  Monro,  in  crossing  the  arm  of 
the  plain  from  Sdlam  to  Nazareth,  on  the  first  or  second  of 
May,  describes  himself  as  passing  in  half  an  hour  from  861am 
**  a  considerable  brook  from  the  eastward,  and  afterwards  some 

*  Judg,  6,  21,  *'T1m  rivtr  of  Kkhon  taim  of  Tabor  Mid  IIonBoo;  wHli  wUeh 
•w«pt  th«m  ainiT»  that  madmA  rit«r,  Cko  H  baa  no  oonmanicatka.*  Shaw  makm 
rim  Kkboa.-  tba  wbolo  laoctb  of  Um  Kkhoa  to  bt  OttI j 

*  Seo  aboTo,  p|>.  819,  819,  881.  aboot  •araa  niUot. 

*  Sba«*8  Travvb  4lo.  p.  274,  •«Mr  •  BmrkhaftlCt  TravaK  pc  8SS.  Sm 
Saadjrs  and  othmn  hava  bean  mlMakan  in  abova,  p.  828.  a. 

■akifif  the  Kiiboo  Sow  from  Cba  aow- 
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othera,  which  flow  into  a  small  lake  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
plain,  and  eyentually  contribute  to  swell  the  Elishon«"^  This  ac- 
count corresponds  with  the  channels  we  saw.  In  April,  1829, 
Prokesch,  in  travelling  directly  from  Bamleh  to  Nazareth,  entered 
the  ^ain  of  Esdraelon  at  or  near  Lejjtin  ;  here  he  came  upon 
the  Kishon,  flowing  in  a  deep  bed  through  marshy  ground  ;  and 
after  wandering  about  for  some  time  to  find  the  way  through  the 
morass,  was  at  length  set  right  by  an  Arab  who  pointed  out  the 
proper  ford." 

All  these  considerations,  and  especially  these  marshes  in  the 
region  of  Lejjiin  or  Megiddo,  fully  bear  out  the  sacred  writer,  in 
affirming  that  the  forces  of  Sisera  were  swept  away  by  the  Ea- 
shon  ;  -swollen  as  the  stream  probably  was  by  the  tempest  and 
rain,  with  which  the  Lord  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Israel- 
ites.' 

The  earlier  writers  were  therefore  justified,  in  placing  a  prin* 
cipal  source  of  the  Elishon  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor  ;* 
although  probably  the  branch  fed  from  the  southern  arm  of  the 
plain  and  the  southern  hills,  is  in  general  not  less  important. 
The  water-shed  in  the  arm  of  the  plain  between  Tabor  and  the 
Little  Hermon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  on  a  line  between 
those  two  mountains ;'  although  during  the  rains,  much  water 
must  necessarily  come  fi'om  the  Wadys  northwest  of  Tabor,  and 
there  form  what  Burckhardt  calls  the  river  of  Debiirieh,  issuing 
upon  the  great  plain  near  that  village. 

Yet  in  regard  to  this  source  of  the  Kishon,  a  most  singular 
error  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  which 
seems  not  wholly  to  be  done  away  even  in  the  present  century. 
I  find  it  first  in  Brocardus ;  who  relates,  that  the  torrent  Kishon 
has  its  source  in  the  rain  water  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
side  of  Tabor,  whence  the  stream  flows  partly  eastwards  to  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  partly  westwaixls  to  the  Mediterranean.' 
There  is  so  much  foundation  for  this  report,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  all  the  waters  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor,  includ- 
ing the  fountain  near  the  Khftn  et-Tujjdr,  do  actually  flow  off 
eastwards  through  Wady  el-Bireh  to  the  Jordan  ;  but,  as  we  have 

>  Monro,  Sammer  Ramble  I.  p.  281.  ately  called  x*^f^h*y  Btorm-brook,  winter 

Tet  80  confuBed  b  this  writer's  narrative,  torrent     Sept   Judg.  4,  13.   5,   21.  etc. 

that  he  goes  on  to  place  Little  Hennon  Eoseb.  L  o. 
Btill  an  hour  further  north ;  although  he         *  See  p.  856,  above, 
had    before    correctly    described    Solam,         *  Brocardus,  c.   6.   7.  p.   176.    Marin, 

where  he  had  lodged,  as  lying  at  the  foot  Sanutus  copies  Brocardus,  p.  262.     This 

of  Uermon ;  p.  279.  story  is  repeated  by  travellers  down  to  the 

*  Prokesch  Reise  ins  h.  Land  p.  129.  middle  of  tlie  last  century ;  e.  g.  Cotovio. 
'  Judg.  5,  20.  21 ;  comp.  5,  4.  Joseph,  p.  127.  Doubdan,  p.  581.  Mariti  Voyages, 

Ant  6.  5.  4.  Tom.  II.  pp.  121,  169.   Neuw.  1791.    The 

*  Onomast  art  Oiton,     In  Greek  the    same  is  also  brought  forward  by  Rosen- 
Kishon,  like  the  Kidron,  is  very  appropri-    miiller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  11.  i.  p.  203. 
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seen  abore,  mij  the  weBtern  aad  acmtlieni  parts  of  Tibor  nul 
tkeir  waten  to  the  MeditemiieaiL* 

Itappeara,  then,  that  the  Eaahon  in  thia  part  of  the  plain,  it  Boi 
now  a  permanent  stream  ;  Imt  naoally  flows  o^  daring  the  aea- 
8on  of  rain,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards.*  Yet  the  nver,  aa  it 
enters  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  Cannel,  never  becomes  dir ;  and  we 
must  therefore  seek  for  its  perennial  sources  akmg  the  base  of 
that  mountain.  Whether  the  brook  at  Lejjiyn  reaches  the  bed 
of  the  Kishon  daring  the  sommer,  we  are  not  informed ;  bat 
the  main  sources  appear  to  be  lower  down,  in  the  TBSkj  bj 
which  the  channel  issues  from  the  plain.  When  MaundreU 
crossed  the  Kishon  here  on  the  22d  of  March,  three  and  a  half 
hours  from  Lejjiin,  the  water  was  low  and  inconsiderable.  Shaw 
is  the  only  traveller  who  appears  to  have  noticed  the  sources  of 
ibe  permanent  stream.  "  in  travelling  under  the  eastern  brow 
of  Carmel/'  he  says,  ''I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  three  or  four  of  which  lie  within 
less  than  a  furlong  of  each  other.  These  alone,  without  the 
lesser  contributions  nearer  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough  to 
form  a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis.'*'  The  fength  of  the  stream 
from  these  sources  to  the  sea,  he  estimates  at  seven  miles,  or 
about  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  was  probably  somewhere  abng 
this  permanent  stream,  that  Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  BaaL* 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  Mukatta'  as  it  passes  through 
the  lower  plain  to  the  sea,  is  not  inconsiderable.  Schubert  fold- 
ed it  in  May  in  travelling  directly  from  Nazareth  to  Haifa,  and 
found  it  scarcely  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  three  or  four  feet 
deep  ;  the  water  coming  half  way  up  the  bodies  of  the  mules.* 
Monro  crossed  the  river  near  its  mouth,  at  the  southeast  nook 
of  the  bay  of  'Akka,  in  a  boat ;  he  describes  the  stream  as 
about  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  deep  ;  so  that  the  asses  with 
their  heads  tied  to  the  boat,  were  compelled  to  swim.*  Tet 
Shaw  relates,  that  the  Kishon  when  not  swollen  by  the  rains, 
''  never  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  full  stream,  but  insensibly  perco- 

'  Stm  aboTc,  p.  8r>6.  of  Um  proph«li  of  Baal,  aoo*  tnvvlkrt 

*  We  crowed  the  MokQlU*  b  Um  pUia     are  diepDeed  to  dariT*  the  modwa  baom  of 

io   18A3;    tee  VoL   IIL  Seet   UI,  uder    the  Hrer  el-MnkOlU',  foOowii^  th«  i 


Apr.  31tL  inff  MnttI,  nddU,  of  Um  Ar«Mo  wmh.   So 

*  Shmw*!  TniT»b  4ta  p.  274.  Shftw  ITArrieiiz,  M4ni.  IL  p.  194.  BctggrM 
njf  theee  fmintalne  are  caDed  **  RAa  el-  Reteeo,  II.  p.  S90.  But  smoi^  the  eom- 
Kbbon,**  which  outaot  be  tnw  m  to  the  noo  pMple  the  name  ei|{iitSee  merelj  *  tba 
Armbe,  becanae  the  aaroe  Kiaboo  ie  here  fbrd,*  froin  another  meaaioc  of  the  mmm 
aakaown.  Thtj  woald  more  probably  Torb,  traieeii  flomea.  See  Frejta^t  Lex. 
bear  the  name  of  RAe  el-Moklitta';  aad  Arab.  IIL  p.  466.  D'Arrieaz  learMdlj 
each  it  wooM  teem  from  I/Arrieaz  b  refer*  the  aaaM  Kiehoa  (Freaeh  Cbea)  to 
actaalW  the  caee  ;  M^rooiree  IL  a.  f94.  the  lame  tUoghter ;  it  belag,  he  mjt,  da- 
Parie,  1735.     The  ponde   of  which  Shaw  rired  from  the  Latb  rmdfrt, 

q>rakj,  foor  milet  aortheaet  of  theee  hnn-  *  Reiee  III.  p.  10& 

taiae.  do  not  exUt  *  Samaer  Ramble  L  p.  5S. 

*  I  Kiagt  18,  40.     From  thk  ilaaghtar 
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latee  through  a  bank  of  innd^  which  the  norih  winds  thiow  im 
againrt  the  mouth  of  it ; *'  thuB  he  found  it  in  the  middleof 
April  A.  D.  1722,  when  he  Mased  it^ 

Such  weie,  in  general,  &  resnlte  of  our  obeervatioiis  and 
inquiries  respecting  the  noble  phun  of  Esdraebn  and  the  oUects 
around  it  We  took  leave  of  it  from  the  summit  of  Ifount 
Tabor,  as  it  lay  extended  before  us,  quiet  and  peaceAil,  in  the 
brilliant  light  ci  an  oriental  morning ;  so  tranquil  indeed,  that 
it  was  di£foult  to  connect  with  it  the  »lea  of  battles  and  blood- 
shed, of  wlm)b  for  a  bug  sucoessidn  of  ages  it  has  been  the  cho- 
sen scene.  Here  Debonband  Barak,  descending  with  their 
forces  from  Mount  Tabor,  attacked  and  discomfited  the  host  of 
Sisera  with  his  ''nine  bundred  chariots  of  iron,"  fiK>m  Endor  to 
Taanaob  and  Megiddo,  where  the  Eishon  swept  them  away.* 
In  and  adjacent  to  the  plain,  Gideon  achieved  his  triumph  over 
the  Midianites ;  and  here  too  the  gloiy  of  Israel  was  darkened 
for  a  time,  b^  the  ML  of  Saul  and  Jonatlian  upon  Gilboa."  It 
was  also  adjacent  to  Aphek  in  the  plain,  that  Ahab  and  the 
Israelites  obtained  a  miraculous  victoiy  over  the  Syrians  under 
Benhadad ;  while  at  Megiddo,  the  pious  Josiah  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Egyptian  monarch.*  Tneni^ame  the  times  of  the 
K>mans,  with  battles  mider  Qabinius  and  Vespasian.'  The 
period  of  the  crusades  furnishes  likewise  its  account  of  contests 
m  and  around  the  plain ;'  and  almost  in  our  day  the  battle  of 
Mount  Tabor  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon.^  From 
Mount  Tabor  the  view  took  in  also,  on  the  one  side,  the  region 
of  Hattin,  where  the  renown  of  the  crusadere  sunk  before  the 
star  of  Saladin ;  while,  not  far  distant,  on  the  other  side,  the 
name  of  'Akka  or  Ptolemais  recalls  many  a  deadly  struggle  of 
the  same  epoch.  There  too  Napoleon  was  baffled  and  driven 
back  from  Syria ;  and  in  our  own  day,  torrents  of  blood  have 
flowed  within  and  around  its  walls,  during  the  long  siege  and 
subsequent  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Egyptian  army  in  A.  D. 
1832. 

The  ink  with  which  these  lines  were  penned,  was  hardly 

>  ShaVf  TraTdt  4to.  p.  274.    See  abo  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  knighta, 

Ixbj  and  Hanglea,  p.  194.  MariU  Voyagee  both  Hospitalers  and  Templars,  with  600 

II.  p.  120.  Nenw.  1791.  foot,  and  the  Saracen  troops  under  Melek 

■  Judg.  4,  12-16.  yi.  19-21.    Ps.  83,  el-'AdiL      The    Christians    were    ahnost 

9.  10.  totally  destroyed;    the  Grand  Master  of 

*  Judg.  a  7.  1  Sam.  29,  1.  a  81.     See  the  Hospitalers  slain ;   while  the  Grand 
aboTe,  p.  827.  Master  of  the  Templars  escaped  with  diffi- 

* .  1  iinm  26,  26-80.— 2  Chr.  86, 20-24.  cul^.    Hugo  Plagon  in  Martene  et  Ihi- 

2  K.  28»  S.  80.  rand  T.  V.  p.  697  sq.    Rad.  CoggeshaL 

*  See  aboYe,  p.  867.  Chron.  Terrse  S.  ibid.  T.  V.  p.  649  sq. 

*  See  above,  pp.  869,  860.     Rehiaud  Ganfr.  Vmisau£   I.  2.  p.   24a      Wilkea 
Extraitop.  884,  887,  488,  etc— In  A.  D.  Gesch.  der  Kr.  HI.  IL  p.  267  sq. 

1187  a  fierce  and  fatal  conflict  took  place        *  See  above,  p.  828  n. 
in  the  plain  around  Tabor,  near  the  Kishon, 
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dry,  when  the  ooaets  of  SjrrU  were  acain  yimted  hj  war ;  and 
'AUka  became  the  cloeing  scene  of  the  struggle,  between  the 
allied  English  and  Austrian  fleets  and  the  forces  c^  Muhammed 
'AI7.  On  the  third  day  of  November  1840,  'Akka  was  bom- 
barded for  several  hours ;  until  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  de- 
stroyed the  garrison,  and  laid  the  town  in  ruins. 

m.2H 


SECTION  XV. 


FROM   IfOUKT  TABOB   BY   THE  LAKE  OF   TIBSBIAB  TO  8AFED. 

Tuesday^  June  Idth,  1838.  The  sun  rose  gloriously  upon 
UB  as  we  sat  at  the  door  of  our  tent,  upon  the  siunmit  of  TaBor. 
A  very  heavy  dew  had  fikUen  during  the  night ;  so  that  the  tent 
was  wet  as  with  rain.  After  the  sun  had  been  up  about  half 
an  hour,  a  fog  came  on  and  veiled  everything  below  from  our 
view.  We  now  prepared  to  depart ;  but  three  of  our  mules 
had  strayed  away  during  the  night,  and  this  detained  us  for  an 
hour.  Meanwhile  the  fog  clear^  away,  and  we  had  again  tho 
glorious  prospect  of  yesterday,  now  still  more  distinct  and  map- 
Uke.  The  summit  of  Tabor  is  subject  to  such  morning  fogs, 
which  hang  around  it  like  a  fleecy  crown. 

We  set  off  at  length  at  7.35  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
going  down  the  same  way  we  had  come  up.  The  view  towards 
the  northwest  over  the  hills  of  Nazareth  was  charming,  covered 
as  they  are  with  orchards  of  oaks  ;  which,  standing  singly,  have 
much  the  appearance  of  apple  trees.  Our  path  led  through 
similar  glades  along  the  flank  of  Tabor.  We  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  descent  at  8J  o'clock  ;  and  then  kept  more  to 
the  right  along  high  ground  to  gain  the  Damascus  road,  which 
we  struck  at  8.40,  on  the  top  of  the  low  connecting  ridge,  between 
Tabor  and  the  northwestern  hills.  After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes 
to  adjust  the  loads,  we  proceeded  along  this  road  to  the  Khdn. 
The  descent  here  from  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, in  comparison  with  the  ascent  on  the  other  side  ;  this 
eastern  plain  being  liigher  than  that  on  the  southwest  of  Tabor. 
At  9^  o'clock  there  was  a  well  on  our  left  ;  and  ten  minutes  after- 
wards we  reached  Khdn  et-Tujjdr,  in  a  shallow  Wady  of  some 
breadth,  running  off  southwards  through  the  plain. 

The  Khkn  itself  lies  in  the  Wady,  and  is  much  broken 
down  ;  though  a  few  people  still  house  among  its  ruins.  Close 
by  on  the  left  of  the  path,  on  the  gentle  acclivity  which  forms 
the  side  of  the  Wady,  stands  another  quadrangular  building  of 
about  the  same  size  and  appearance,  but  in  better  preservation. 
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This  may  have  been  another  KhAn,  thougk  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle,  like  that  of  ^Akabah.  Both  were  once 
important  structures,  having  towers  at  the  comers ;  and  were 
erected  for  the  accommodation  and  protection  of  caravans,  pass- 
ing upon  this  great  hi^  road  between  Damascus  and  Egypt 
In  the  KhAn  is  a  spring  of  water ;  but  the  chief  fountain,  whose 
little  stream  we  had  seen  from  Tabor,  flowing  off  through  Wady 
el-Bireh  to  the  Jordan,  rises  some  five  or  ten  minutes  further 
south  in  the  Wady.  >— At  this  KhAn  a  weeklv  fair,  BUk  el-Khin. 
is  held  every  Monday,  which  is  frequented  by  the  peonle  of 
Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and  all  the  adjacent  villages.  It  had  yes- 
terday drawn  away  from  home  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
NazarotL 

From  the  EhAn,  the  Damascus  road  proceeds  to  Eefr  Sabt, 
and  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  beyond  Tiberias.  We 
followed  a  path  lying  more  to  the  left,  towards  Ltibieh.  At  10|> 
o'clock,  we  came  to  a  broad  low  tract  of  land,  running  from 
west  to  east,  a  fiat  of  fine  fertile  soil,  drained  off  towaids  the 
riffht  by  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  larger  basin  beyond  Eefr  Sabt ; 
which  place  was  now  about  half  an  hour  distant  on  our  ri^ht, 
on  somewhat  higher  ground.  The  basin  here  mentioned  is  a 
broad  and  deeper  fertile  tract,  beginning  on  the  east  of  Lt^bieh. 
and  extending  8.  S.  E.  between  the  hi^er  plain  on  the  edge  of 
which  Kefr  A^bt  stands,  and  the  ridge  along  the  lake  south  of 
Tiberias.  At  the  southern  end,  it  breaks  down  through  this 
ridge  by  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  Jordan,  just  below  where  the 
latter  issues  from  the  lake.  This  basin  is  called  by  Burckhardt 
Ard  el-Hamma.*  Besides  Eefr  Babt,  lying  on  the  high  ground 
on  its  southwestern  side,  the  ruined  villages  DAmeh  and  Bessdm 
are  seen  further  south  along  the  foot  of  the  same  acclivity. 
There  was  now  no  water  visible  in  this  whole  tract ;  though 
Burckhardt  B{)eaks  of  a  fountain  'Ain  DAmeh  half  an  hour 
distant  from  Eefr  Sabt,  probably  near  the  ruin  of  the  same 
name. 

On  the  north  of  the  low  flat  above  described,  our  path  led  up 
a  rocky  acclivitv,  to  a  more  elevated  tract,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Ltibieh.  Half  an  hour  before  reaching  that  village, 
we  hod  on  our  left  the  beginning  of  the  fine  plain  which  runs 
off  westward  between  the  hills,  having  on  its  northern  side  the 
larffo  village  of  Tur'An,  and  near  its  southwest  comer  the  village 
of  Kefr  Kenna  ;  both  of  which  were  here  in  sight'  This  plain  is 
fertile  and  beautiful ;  its  waters  run  off  at  the  northwest  comer 
to  the  large  parallel  plain  el-B&ttauf,  near  which  SeffQrieh  is  situ- 

*  AoconVnc  to  ProkMch,   Kftolub  •!-    Um  baiim  Ard  •l-Ahmar;   tm  VoL  III. 
lUwrnboanhm  th«IOaBS.8S*E.  RiiM     S«et.  VIII,  awkr  Maj  IStb. 

iM  boil.  Und,  p.  187.  *  For  KWV  Kmba  Mt  abovt,  p.  SIS  to. 

•  Tnvtli  p.  isa.    Wtartarwmr^lMuil 
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ated.  The  Tell  of  tlus  latter  place  could  here  be  seen ;  and 
alao  the  Wely  near  Nazareth.  The  road  from  Nazareth  paaees 
from  Kefir  Kenna  through  this  plain  to  Ltibieh. 

The  large  village  of  Ltibieh,  which  we  reached  at  11  o'dock^ 
has  an  old  appearance  ;^  it  stands  apon  a  low  Tell,  with  a  deep 
yalley  on  the  east  and  a  broader  one  on  the  north,  with  a  Ibmi- 
tain  ronning  towards  the  Ard  el-Hamma.  It  suffered  greatlj 
finom  the  earthquake  of  the  preceding  year.*  A  road  leads  from 
this  place  directly  to  Tiberias  ;  but  we  kept  on  N.  E.  by  N.  in 
order  to  visit  the  Tell  and  village  of  Hattin.  The  country 
continues  undulating ;  rocky  swells  in  the  high  plain,  with  in- 
tervening  valleys.  The  road  passes  down  to  Hatlln  on  the  west 
of  the  Tell ;  as  we  approached,  we  turned  off  from  the  path 
towards  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  the  eastern  bom,  which  we 
reached  at  12  o'clock. 

As  seen  on  this  side,  the  Tell  or  mountain  is  merely  a  bw 
ridge,  some  thirty  or  forty  &et  in  height,  and  not  ten  minutes  in 
length  from  east  to  west  At  its  eastern  end  is  an  elevated  point 
or  horn,  perhaps  sixty  feet  above  the  plain ;  and  at  the  western 
end  another  not  so  high  ;  these  give  to  the  ridge  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are  called  Kdrftn  Hattin, 
"  Horns  of  Hattin."*  But  the  singularity  of  this  ridge  is,  that 
on  reaching  the  top,  you  find  that  it  lies  along  the  very  border 
of  the  great  southern  plain,  where  this  latter  sinks  off  at  once, 
by  a  precipitous  offiset,  to  the  lower  plain  of  Hattin  ;  from  which 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tell  rises  very  steeply,  not  much  less 
than  four  hundred  feet.  Below,  in  the  north,  lies  the  village  of 
Hattin  ;  and  further  towards  the  north  and  northeast  a  second 
similar  ofiGset  forms  the  descent  to  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  summit  of  the  eastern  horn,  is  a  little  circular  plain  ;  and 
the  top  of  the  lower  ridge  between  the  two  horns,  is  also  flattened 
to  a  plain.  The  whole  mountain  is  of  limestone.  On  the  eastern 
horn  are  the  remains  of  a  small  building,  probably  once  a  Wely,* 
with  a  few  rough  ruins  of  no  import ;  yet  the  natives  now  dig- 
nify the  spot  with  the  name  el-Medineh.  This  point  commands 
a  near  view  of  the  great  plain  over  which  we  had  passed,  north 
of  Tabor,  and  also  of  the  basin  Ard  el-Hamma  ;  the  latter  lying 
spread  out  before  us  with  fields  of  varied  hues,  like  a  carpet  On 
the  other  side,  the  eye  takes  in,  even  here,  only  the  northern 

'  It  U  mentioDed  bj  Bohaeddin,   VH.         *  Aooording  to  BohA«ddiii   a  tomb  of 

SftL  p.  6S.  Jethro,  Kabr  Sha'eib,  stood  upon  this  Tell 

*  Mr  ThomMo  who  pAMod  thii  wmj  in  his  dAj,  L  e.  at  the  cloee  of  the  twelfth 

three  weeks  after  the  eartnqnekp,  deacribM  centuiy.     Mu   SeUd.  p.  69.    The  seme 

the  place  as  a  heap  of  ruins ;  one  hundred  is  mentioned   in  the  Jewish  Itinerary  in 

and  forty-three  peraooa  were  killed.    Miss.  Hottinger*s  Cippi  Hebraici,  p.  74.  Ed.  2. 

Herald,  Not.  1837,  p.  439.  Quaresmios  supposes  the   remains  to  be 

'  Bohaeddin  calls  the  whole  ridge  TeU  thoee  of  a  chapel;  IL  p.  85d. 
Hattin ;  Vit.  Salad,  p.  69. 
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pari  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  on  its  weetem  shore  the  little 
plain  of  Gtonnesareth  ;  while  in  the  north  and  northwest  Safed 
and  a  few  other  villages  are  seen  npon  the  hills.  The  prospect 
is  in  itself  pleasing  ;  but  bears  no  comparison  with  that  which 
we  had  just  eiyoyed  from  Monnt  Tabor.' — This  Tell  is  nearly 
on  a  line  between  Tabor  and  Hermon,  the  latter  bearing  aboat 
K.  N.  B. JE.  and  the  former  nearly  8.  8.  W.  iW.« 

The  KQriin  Hattln  are  held  by  the  Latins  to  be  the  momit 
of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where  the  8avioar  deliyered  the  8ennoii 
on  ihe  Mount  to  the  multitude  standing  on  the  a4jacent  plain. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  circumstances  of  Uie  hill  itself 
to  contradict  this  supposition ;  but  the  sacred  writers  do  not 
specify  any  particular  height  by  name ;  and  there  are  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  lake  perhaps  a  dozen  other  mountains,  which 
would  answer  just  as  well  to  the  circumstances  of  the  liistory. 
It  might  therefore  be  difficult  to  say,  why  this  spot  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  discourse ;  unless,  per- 
haps, because  its  position  and  peculiar  configuration  render  it 
rattier  a  prominent  object 

Further,  this  tradition  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  church  ; 
the  Oreeks  know  nothing  of  it,  as  we  learned  by  repeated  inquiry 
at  Nazareth  and  elsewhere  ;  nor  have  they  any  tradition  whatever 
connected  with  the  8ermon  on  the  Mount  This  circumstance 
leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  matter  is  of 
Latin  origin  ;  probably  one  of  the  scions  of  foreign  growth, 
grafted  by  the  crusaders  upon  the  already  luxuriant  stock  or 
earlier  Qreek  tradition.  The  historical  notices  extant  confirm 
the  same  view.  The  mountain  is  first  mentioned,  as  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  discourse,  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283 ;  and 
also  as  the  spot  where  he  fed  the  five  thousand  with  the  five 
loaves ;'  though  the  place  of  this  latter  miracle  was  earlier 

*  I)r  Ckrkt'i  •ceoonl  of  thUproiiMel  b    W.   SeffOrieh  a  SO*  W.  ^Ut^V.  IV 

Il«  aoM  not  tenipl*  10  mj,  Uml  to*  *"&  two  TiUjigM  Art  b  tbo  ditCHoi  Mb-SMabAr, 

view  WM  prweoted,  which  for  Rt  gnat^tm,  Winm  htwmn  thorn  of  'Akka  mmi  SahL 

hMlmiwi«ntlj  of  tho  Inttrwl  oxcitod  hj  Lord  Bolinora  mmI  hb  vmr^  Ml  tbo  road 

Um  diffmnt  objwrto  oooteiaed  la  il,  hM  hotwooo  Nuarvth   Md  Tlbwfa*  a  Hllfo 

no  parmUol  ia  tho  Holj  Land  1  *  p.  iS&  4la  w«t  of  L6U«h,  tad  traTvQtd  dfaaolij  U 

He  Tvotnrw  to  raaka  Ihb  iwMpii^  mmtr-  Jabb  Xbmi  (mm  of  SmM\  PMaii^  wati 

Uon,  witbool  barii^  hinmlf  bo«i  tithm  of  UattiB.  Abool  fov  boan  fraoi  Lihiib, 

rs  Tabor,  or  Cwmal,  cr  Gariiia^  cr  tboj  oaoM  fai  riirbi  of  al-Ma«bAr  oa  IbA 

hm  abort  Naiartth,  cr  tba  towar  of  tide  of  a  b%h  hinoa  tba  IWt    Lowar  dow« 

Rambh,  or  aay  other  importaat  polat  of  tba  hill  b  a  eopioat  foaatafaii  aad  aaar 

Tbw  io  an  PaWina.     Poeocka*i  aeeoaot  bj  It  tha  villaM  tl-MaMArab.     Efebaid^ 

U  mort  modcac,  bat  asbibiti  a  atraofa  toe'i  Tratab  IL  p.  443. 

jvmbb  of  namav;  Vol  IL  1.  p.  S7.  *  Brocmrdaf  c  4.  p.  178L    So  loo  Bn^- 

*  Other  placatianffbtfhNBTaUHattk,  deabach  fai  Rababi  pi  in.  AaMhai  Dmor. 


bora  at  rolk>w«:  Safed  RIPE.  Ard  al-  Terr,  a  p.  7S4.  R  da Salbcaaoo Tom.  IX. 
Ilamma  S.  a  E.  Piai6iu  S.  IS*  R  DA-  c  S.  Cotoric.  p.  857.  A&obo^  p.  IIL 
iM>h  S.  5*  E.     KaA*  Sabt  S.  21*  W.     Lb-     Qaaranlaa  IL  ^  SSa 


UabS.67*W.    WtljbjNaaMatbS.71* 
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shown,  as  it  is  also  now,  on  the  broad  ridge  about  an  hour  south- 
east of  the  mount,  towards  Tiberias.  ^  But  all  earlier  writers,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  although  they  speak  of  the  miracle  of  the  fiye 
loaves,  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.*  Hence, 
while  the  concurrence  of  the  two  churches,  in  their  tradition  as 
to  the  place  of  the  former  miracle,  certainly  cannot  establish  its 
identity,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  trace  does  not  reach  back  be- 
yond the  fourth  century  ;  still  more  is  the  total  silence  of  the 
Greek  church  as  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  fatal  to  the  Latin 
hypothesis,  which  connects  that  discourse  with  the  mountain  in 
question. 


On  the  high  uneven  plain,  extending  southwards  between 
the  Tell  or  Ktirdn  Hattin  and  el-Lt\bieh,  took  place  on  the  fifth 
of  July,  A.  D.  1187,  the  celebrated  and  fatal  battle  of  Hattin.* 
This  was  the  great  and  decisive  conflict  of  the  crusades  ;  between 
the  flower  of  the  Christian  strength  and  chivalry  on  the  one  side, 
with  the  sovereign  at  their  head  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  eager 
gathering  of  the  Muhammedan  might,  led  on  by  the  Sultan 
Saladin  m  person.  It  resulted  in  the  almost  total  annihilation 
of  the  Christian  host ;  and  was  followed  by  the  immediate  sub- 
jugation of  nearly  all  Palestine,  including  Jerusalem,  to  the 
Muslim  yoke.  The  power  of  the  Franks  in  the  Holy  Land  was 
thus  broken  ;  and  although  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  Europe 
undertook  expeditions  thither  for  more  than  seventy  years  after 
this  event,  yet  the  Christiana  were  never  able  to  regain  in  Pal- 
estine the  footing,  which  they  had  held  before  this  memorable 
catastrophe. 

The  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  in  August  of  the 
preceding  year,  by  the  weak-minded  Guy  of  Lusignan,  had  em- 
bittered against  him  a  powerful  rival,  Count  Raymond  of  Tripolis, 
and  many  other  barons  ;  and  Raymond,  who  was  now  lord  also 
of  Tiberias  and  Galilee,  had  even  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Saladin  and  received  from  him  aid.*     Yet  a  truce  had  been  con- 

>  Here  are  fonr  or  five  large  bloolu  of  A.  D.  697;  2.  24.     Sawulf  A.  D.  1103, 

black  Btone,  called  by  the  Arabs  Hejdren-  p.  271.     Greek  writers  :  Pbocas  in  1185, 

Niisfira,  *  Stones  of  &e  Cbristians,'  and  by  §  11.     Epiphanius  Hagiopol.  in  ISth  cent, 

tbe  Latins  *  Mensa  Christi ;'  wbicb  an  early  in  L.  AUatii  Symmikta,  Col.  Agr.  1653.  p. 

tradition  marks  as  the  site  of  the  miracle  62. — Jerome    may  a\ao  not   improbably 

of  the  five  thousand.     Qnaresmius  U.  p.  allude  to  the  same  spot ;  Ep.  44,  ad  Mor- 

856.   Burckhardt  p.  886.    Berggren  Reise  cell  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  662.  ed.  Mart 

II.   p.   266.      See  the  next  Note. — It  is  '  The  battle   occurred    on    Saturday; 

hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  tra-  which  Wilken  reckons  as  the  5th  of  July, 

dition  attached  to  this  spot  can  only  be  while  Reinaud  counts  it  as  the  4th.  Wilken 

legendanr ;   since  the  feeding  of  the  five  Gesch.  der  Kr.  III.  ii.  p.  282.     Reinaud 

thousand  took  place  on  the  east  side  of  Extr.  p.  194. 

the  lake ;  and  probably  also  that  of  the  *  See  generally  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr. 

four  thousand.  III.  ii.  p.  260-258,  and  the   authorities 

*  So  among  Latin  writers :  Adamnanus  there  cited. 
Ui.  240-242 
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ehided  with  the  Sultan,  and  the  Christians  now  hoped  for  repose  ; 
when  suddenly,  the  compact  was  broken  b^  the  reckless  BajnaU 
of  Chatillon,  then  lord  of  Eerak,  who  fiuthlessly  fell  upon  and 
pondered  a  caravan  of  merchants^  passing  from  Damascus  to 
Arabia.  He  not  only  laid  his  prisoners  in  chains  ;  but  refused 
to  deliyer  up  both  them  and  the  booty,  when  demanded  by 
Baladin  according  to  the  terms  of  the  truce.  The  enraged  Sul- 
tan swore  a  solemn  oath,  to  put  Baynald  to  death  with  his  own 
hand,  should  he  ever  fall  into  his  power.  The  Christians  were 
soon  alarmed  by  the  dire  intelligence  of  immense  preparations  on 
the  part  of  Saladin,  to  ayenge  their  breach  of  fiiith.  Hosts  of 
well-appointed  warriors  were  rapidly  assembled  at  Damascus, 
not  only  from  the  Syrian  provinces^  but  also  from  Mesopotamia^ 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.' 

Tlus  dreadful  note  of  preparation  induced  the  Christian 
princes  to  lay  aside  their  strife ;  and  after  an  apparent  reconcili- 
ation, they  formed  a  rendezvous  and  encampment  at  the  fountain 
of  Seff(lrielL*  Here  was  assembled  the  most  stately  host,  which 
had  ever  fought  against  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Hospitalers  and  Templars  came  with  manj  troops  from  their 
various  castles  ;  Count  Raymond  with  his  mrces  appeared  from 
Tiberias  and  Tripolis  ;  and  also  Raynald  with  a  tram  of  knights 
from  the  fortresses  of  Kerak  and  Bhdbek.  Other  barons  with 
their  knights  and  followers  flocked  to  the  camp  from  Neapolis, 
CsDsarea,  Sidon,  and  Antioch  ;  the  long  too  was  present  with  a 
host  of  knights  and  hired  troojps.  Tne  army  thus  collected 
amounted  to  two  thousand  knights  and  eight  thousand  foot 
soldiers ;  besides  large  bodies  of  light-armed  troops  or  archers. 
The  holy  cross  also  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  into  the  camp, 
by  the  bishops  of  Ptolemais  and  Lydda.' 

For  five  weeks  the  Christian  army  waited  at  the  fountain  of 
SefTiirich  ;  when  at  length  the  hosts  of  Saladin  broke  in  like  a 
flood  upon  the  land.  Thev  advanced  by  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Light  detachments  preceded  the  main 
army  ;  these  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nasareth,  and 
also  to  Jezreel  and  Mount  Qilboa,  laying  waste  the  land  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  desolating  Mount  Tabor.  The  Sultan  en- 
camped upon  the  heights  north  of  Tiberias,  in  the  hope  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Christian  army.  They  did  not  appear  ;  and  he 
therefore  sent  his  light  troops  to  take  possession  of  Tiberias. 
They  easily  became  masters  of  the  city  ;  and  the  wife  of  Count 
Raymond  with  her  children  retired  to  the  castle.* 

•  WUkeo  ibid.  p.  2G4  ■q.-.Tbe  ArmbUs  *  Wilkeo  ibid.  p.  165,  27S,  tTH     Sm 

hklorifta  'flmir  •dl>ta  j^^m  a  diffcrmt  aborv,  p.  945. 

•eeoont  of  tb«  occMioQ  of  SaUdia't  oiUh  *  Ibid.  pf».  274,  275, 

iif«in4l   fUjiwld ;    ReiiiMd   Eitnili    p.  *  Ibid.  pp.  275,  27flL 
19S.n. 
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Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  Christian  camp  on  the 
third  of  July  ;  and  the  king  immediately  called  a  council  of  war 
to  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  The  general  voice 
at  first  was,  to  march  in  close  array  for  the  deliverance  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  it  being  well  understood,  that  this  movement  would  involve 
a  general  battle  with  the  Saracenic  army.  Count  Baymond, 
although  of  all  others  personally  the  most  interested,  gave 
different  advice.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  the  Fabian 
I)olicy  was  most  successful  against  Saladin ;  and  he  therefore 
counselled  to  avoid  a  battle,  to  fortify  the  camp,  and  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  Sultan  at  Seff'drielL  Here  they  had  water  and 
other  resources  in  abundance,  and  might  hope  for  success ;  if 
they  abandoned  this  position  and  marched  towards  Tiberias,  they 
exposed  themselves  at  once  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Sara- 
cenic army,  in  a  region  without  water,  under  the  fierce  summer 
heat ;  where,  exhausted  and  harassed  on  every  side,  their  retreat 
might  easily  be  cut  off*.  This  advice  was  so  judicious,  and  rested 
on  grounds  so  strong,  that  it  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
king  and  barons  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  rash  and  in- 
solent Grand  Master  of  the  Templars.  The  coimcil  broke  up  at 
midnight.^ 

The  barons  had  scarcely  laid  themselves  down  to  rest,  when 
the  trumpets  sounded  ;  and  heralds  proclaimed,  throughout  the 
camp,  the  orders  of  the  king,  that  all  should  arm  immediately. 
After  the  council  broke  up,  the  Qrand  Master  of  the  Templars 
had  gone  to  the  king,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches, 
for  listening  to  what  he  called  the  traitorous  advice  of  the  Count 
of  Tripolis  ;  conjuring  him  not  to  suffer  such  a  stain  of  coward- 
ice to  rest  upon  the  Christian  name.  The  fickle-minded  sover- 
eign yielded  to  his  impetuosity  ;  and  gave  orders  to  arm.  The 
barons  now  repaii-ed  to  his  tent  to  warn  him  against  so  fatal  a 
step  ;  but  he  was  putting  on  his  armour,  and  gave  them  no 
audience.  They  followed  his  example  with  indignation  ;  tho 
army  was  drawn  up,  and  the  march  began  towards  Tiberias 
without  delay." 

This  movement  of  the  Christian  army  fell  in  completely 
with  the  ardent  wishes  and  plans  of  Saladin  ;  who  was  confi- 
dent of  victory,  could  he  but  draw  the  Franks  from  their 
position,  and  bring  on  a  general  battle.  On  receiving  the 
intelligence  from  his  scouts,  he  immediately  despatched  his 
light  troops  to  harass  the  Christians  upon  the  march ;  and 
posted  his  main  army,  as  it  would  seem,  along  the  high  ground 
above  the  lake,  between  Tiberias  and  Tell  Hattin.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Friday),  the  Christian  army  reached 
the  open  ground  around  el-Ltibieh,  where  the  most  violent  onset 

>  Wilken  ibid.  pp.  277,  278.  ■  Wilken  ibid.  pp.  278,  279. 
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of  ibis  day  took  plaoe,  on  the  part  of  the  light  troops.*  But 
the  Frank  warriors  were  alreadj  so  exhausted  by  the  buminff 
beat  of  Uie  day,  coupled  with  tormenting  thirst  and  want  (n 
water,  as  well  as  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  enemy,  that 
thqr  were  scarcely  able  longer  to  bear  up  against  the  assaults. 
Fear  and  dismay  spread  throughout  their  ranks,  and  various 
omens  of  direful  import  were  recognised.  Instead  of  pressing 
on  to  attack  at  once  the  main  army  of  Baladin.  and  at  least 
break  through  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  so  as  to  ootain  a  supplr 
of  water,  the  feeble  Quy  gave  orders  to  encamp  on  the  nigh 
rocky  plain,  without  water,  in  sig^t  of  the  enemy ;  and  thus 
defer  the  conflict  till  the  following  morning.  This  fittal  step  is 
said  to  have  been  counselled  by  Count  Baymond  ;  from  treach- 
ery, as  some  aver ;  and  to  it  the  Franks  with  one  voice  ascribe 
tlM  disasters  of  the  following  dav.* 

The  night  was  dreadful  The  Christians,  already  tormented 
with  thirst,  stood  in  continual  fear  of  a  night  attack.  The 
Sarscens  approached  close  to  their  camp,  and  set  on  fire  the 
dry  shrubs  a^d  herbage  round  about ;  the  heat  and  smoke  of 
which  served  to  increase  still  more  the  distress  of  the  Franks. 
The  latter  passed  the  whole  night  under  arms,  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  dawn.  But  the  morning  brought  them  no  consola- 
wtL  They  saw  themselves  upon  this  rocky  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  hostile  hosts  of  Baladin  ;  from  whom  there  was  now  no 
escape  except  in  the  chances  of  battle.  How  different  the 
auspices  under  which  the  two  armies  entered  upon  the  conflict  I 
On  the  side  of  the  Christians,  a  feeble  leader,  divisions,  despond- 
ency, exhaustion  from  thirst  and  watching,  and  the  feeling 
that  they  were  forsaken  of  Qod  ;  on  the  other  side,  Baladin,  the 
most  renowned  of  all  the  champions  of  Isltoi,  and  his  hosts 
flushed  with  confidence,  and  easer  to  rush  upon  the  foe.  The 
result  could  hardly  bo  doubtful  for  a  moment 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  battle  ; 
nor  do  they  seem  indeed  to  be  preserved  with  enough  of  exact- 
ness, to  enable  us  to  trace  them  fully.  Buffice  it  to  say,  that 
wherever  the  Christian  warriors  pressed  forward  in  solid  masses, 
there  the  Baracens  rave  way  at  once  ;  yet  hovered  everywhere 
around,  and  harassed  the  Franks  by  continual  onsets  upon  their 
more  exposed  parts.'  It  was  the  policy  of  Baladin,  to  let  the 
Christians  weary  themselves  out  by  a  series  of  fruitless  charges  ; 
well  knowing,  that  heat  and  thirst  would  not  fail  to  do  tneir 
work,  and  prepare  for  him  an  easy  prey.     The  Hospitalers  and 


'  So  BokMdain    •iptfirfy,  VHa   8«L  do  ¥hm  tnot  mmm  to  rmaii . 

LSS.     Fnuik  writert  mentioa  aoaMwbtrt  ibU.  p.  SSO. 

m  A  |iUr«  <mIM  MaMnUlia,  hait  wmj  •  iHkw  IMd.  pa.   tSO-SSl     M— wl 

bttwMB  StArkh  and  TiUrki^  of  whkh  Etfenki  pp.  191,  ISI 
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Templars,  and  alfio'  the  archers,  fought  with  their  wonted  yalonry 
BO  long  as  their  strength  held  out.  The  foot  soldiers  at  length, 
exhausted  and  pining  with  thirst,  broke  their  ranks ;  some 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion ;  another 
party  fled  and  were  pursued  and  cut  to  pieces ;  while  the  great 
body  withdrew  in  confusion  to  the  summit  of  Tell  Hattln. 
Hence  they  were  summoned  by  the  king,  to  return  to  the 
combat  and  support  the  knights  in  protecting  the  holy  cross ; 
but  to  this  order  they  gaye  no  heed. 

The  king  then  directed  the  conflict  to  cease,  and  the  knights 
to  encamp  around  the  cross.  This  they  attempted  in  great 
disorder  ;  but  the  Saracens  now  pressed  upon  them,  and  let  fly 
showers  of  arrows ;  by  one  of  wluch  the  bishop  of  Ptolemais, 
who  bore  the  cross,  was  slain.  In  this  extremity,  Guy  gave 
command  to  renew  the  flght ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Surrounded 
by  the  foe,  the  knights  of  Count  Raymond,  when  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, raised  the  cry  of  ''  Sauve  qui  pent  1 "  and  put  their  horses 
to  full  speed  over  the  bodies  of  their  Mien  brethren.  The 
Oount  himself,  and  several  other  chiefs,  followed  their  example  ; 
and  rushing  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  which  opened  to 
let  them  pass,  escaped  by  a  shameful  flight  in  the  direction  of 
Tyre.  All  now  was  lost.  The  king  withdrew  to  the  height  of 
Tell  Hattin,  and  with  his  brave  followers  drove  back  the  Sara- 
cens as  they  attempted  to  ascend.  Three  times  did  the  latter 
storm  the  height ;  at  length  they  got  possession  of  it ;  and  the 
Christians  were  either  made  prisoners,  or  driven  headlong  down 
the  steep  precipice  on  the  northern  side.  Among  those  who  sur- 
rendered were  king  Guy  himself,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, Raynald  of  Chatillon,  Honfroy  of  Toron,  and  the  bishop 
of  Lydda,  the  last  bearer  of  the  holy  cross.  The  cross  itself 
had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.' 

Such  was  the  terrific  overthrow  of  the  Christian  army  and 
the  Christian  power.  After  the  conflict  had  ceased  for  want  of 
victims,  the  captive  princes  were  led  before  the  Sultan,  in  the 
antechamber  of  his  pavilion,  as  yet  hardly  pitched.  Saladin 
received  them,  as  became  a  brave  and  noble  warrior,  with  mild- 
ness and  respect.  .  On  Raynald  alone  his  eye  fell  fiercely ;  for 
he  remembered'  his  oath  against  him.    He  ordered  sherbet  cooled 

'  Reinaud  Extraita  pp.  194-196.  Wil-  tie,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  infidels ; 
ken  ibid.  pp.  282-288.  The  capture  of  thougli  he  was  not  able  afterwards  to  find 
the  cross  by  the  Saracens  is  asserted  by  it  again;  Wilkcn  ibid.  p.  288.  n.  Rutin 
Rad.  Coggeshale,  p.  657 ;  and  also  by  the  **  Extraits  **  of  Uoinaud,  first  published 
Gaufr.  Vinisauf,  1.  5.  Wilken,  writing  in  1822,  and  again  in  1820,  the  circum- 
in  A.  D.  1819,  remarks,  that  no  Arabian  stances  of  the  capture  of  the  cross  are 
writer  then  known  mentions  the  circum-  narrated  by  'Em&d  ed-Din,  as  having  hap- 
stance;  and  ho  relates  from  Hugo  Plagon  pened  before  the  last  conflict  upon  Tell 
the  story  of  a  Templar,  who  professed  to  llatttn  ;  p.  195.  No  writer,  however,  ex- 
have  buried  the  cross  on  the  field  of  bat-  plains  what  became  of  it  afterwards, 
iu.  246-248 
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with  ice  to  be  presented  to  the  king  of  Jenualem ;  snd  when 
the  Utter  pamed  it  to  Baynald,  Baladin  bade  the  interpreter 
declare  to  the  kinff:  '^Thon  giveet  him  drink,  not  I;**  in 
alfaiaion  to  the  well  known  Arab  custom,  that  whoever  gives 
fcod  or  drink  to  another,  is  bound  to  protect  him  at  all  hanuds. 
The  prisoners  were  then  removed ;  and  all  except  Baynald 
having  been  refreshed  with  food,  they  were  reconducted  to  the 
presence  of  Baladin  in  his  tent.  The  Sultan  had  determined 
on  his  course.  Addressing  himself  to  Baynald  with  looks  of 
wrath,  he  reminded  him  of  his  cruelty  and  insolence  against 
the  Muhammedans  and  their  religion,  and  invited  him  now  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet.  As  Baynald  declared 
that  he  would  live  and  die  only  in  the  Christian  faith,  Baladin 
roee  from  his  seat,  drew  his  scimetar,  and  with  a  single  blow 
struck  through  the  shoulder  of  the  prisoner.  The  attendants 
rushed  upon  him  and  despatched  Imn.  The  terrified  king  and 
othor  prisoners  expected  to  share  the  same  &te ;  but  Baladin 
reassured  them,  declaring  the  massacre  of  Baynald  to  be  only 
the  pumshment  due  to  hui  atrocities. — All  the  captive  kniffhts, 
both  of  the  Hospital  and  of  the  Temnle,  were  beheaded  wi&ut 
mercy  and  in  cold  blood,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  The 
king  and  captive  princes  were  transferred  to  Damascus.^ 

Baladin  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  his  victory.  The  fortresses 
of  the  Christians  throughout  the  country,  had  been  weakened 
by  drawing  ofi*  their  garrisons  to  the  camp  at  Seff'tlrieE ;  and 
the  stately  host  which  there  assembled,  had  now  perished,  or 
been  mode  prisoners  at  Hattin.  The  castle  of  Tiberias  surren- 
dered the  next  day ;  two  days  aflerwards  the  Bultan  marched 
aninst  'Akka,  to  which  he  laid  siep;e  ;  parties  of  troops  spread 
themselves  through  the  land  in  various  directions,  subduing  the 
smaller  places ;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  'Akka,  Cm* 
sarea,  Yft&,  Askelon,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  northern  coast, 
except  Tyre,  as  far  as  to  Beiri^t,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. The  grand  catastrophe  was  completed  ;  and  the  powet 
of  the  Chrisiinns  in  Palestine  fully  broken,  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  Holy  City  ;  which  took  place  on  the  third  day  of  Octo- 
ber, three  months  afler  the  battle  of  Hattin.* 


'  TbU  Acroaiit  of  lUjniftM*!  dtath  It    •!.— Armbian    eotompormiy   writora    Artt 
^ittWB  chi^flj  from  BohMddin,  m.  70,  71.     BohMddin    Um  Mortterjr   tA  Mmd   of 


CoiB|».  Wilken  ik  p.  Sa9.  Rcinaod  Estnaii     SmlMn,  VH.  S«L  p.  67  n.     lbs  ol^AUifr 
'— Th«  Frmnk  writon  wbo  ghr«  cb«     fai  RdaMMi  Extrsili  ppc  190-199. 
of  the  bAUk  of  Hattin  mn:  IWr-    •d-Dlii,  iMd.     TIm  kit«r  writer, 


m.  I9S.— Th«  Frmnk  wrilm  who  ghr*  Um     in  Mnmad  Extraili  ^  190-199.     TaM 
dtUOt  of  the  hmUle  of  Hattin  mn:  IWr-    •d-Dla.  iMd.     TIm  lait«r  writer,  a   ' 
nardot  HMMaar.   In   Mnralori   8t.ii|»lorM    bapt  also  tba  two  ochan,  wara 


lUrr.  Ital.  Tom.  VII.  c.  IAS  aq.     Radolph     dariag  tba  battk. 
CofQKMhale  in  Mart«>n«  H  IhiramI  Tom.         •  WUk«i  ib.  pp.  991-Sll. 
V.  p.  663  tq.     Hoffo  riafoo,  ibid.  p.  SUO 
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We  deioended  fiom  Tell  Hatttn,  the  scene  of  the  laefc 
Btroggle  in  the  memoraUe  conflict  above  described ;'  and  at 
12.2S  bent  our  oonrse  weetwards  to  regain  the  road  we  had  left 
As  howeyer  this  hj  at  some  distance,  we  preferred  to  torn  down 
a  cattle-tiack  nearer  at  hand,  though  stul  circoitons ;  a  steep 
and  stony  path,  thron^^  a  narrow  and  very  mgKed  side  Wady. 
This  brooght  as  down  at  12.50  to  a  fine  fonntam.  bursting  out 
inst  under  the  western  end  of  the  Tell,  still  in  the  ravine.  ▲ 
few  paces  before  coming  to  the  fountain,  are  the  remains  of  a 
hune  stone  building.  All  the  cattle  of  the  village  seemed 
coUected  around  the  water ;  so  that  at  first  we  could  haidl^ 
approach  it. 

The  viUage  of  Hattln  lies  dose  at  hand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine,  miich  here  opens  out  northwards  into  the  lower 
plain.  It  is  an  ordinanr  village  of  no  great  sise ;  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  meanly  built.  The  plain  is  narrow,  hardly  twenty 
minutes  in  breadtL  running  firom  N.  W.  to  8.  E.,  and  forminsr 
the  middle  step  of  descent  ftom  the  high  plain  south  of  TeU 
Hattln^  to  thatof  Mejdel  and  the  lake  itself  On  the  southwest 
it  is  skirted  by  the  ridjge  or  o£Biet.  of  which  the  long  TeU  forma 
a  part;  the  latter  rising  on  this  side  nearly  or  quite  four 
hundred  feet.*  On  the  northeast  it  is  bordered  by  what,  as  here 
seen,  is  a  sli^t  swellinff  ridge,  but  on  the  other  side  descends 
steeply  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  plain  of  Mejdel  and  the 
lake. 

Through  this  plain,  called  Sahil  Hattfn,  passes  down  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  now  dry,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
hills  east  of  'Arrfibeh  and  Deir  Hanna.  At  a  point  about  forty 
minutes  N.  75°  E.  from  the  village  of  Hattln,  this  torrent 
breaks  down  abruptly  through  the  ridge  to  the  plain  of  Mejdel, 
by  a  steep,  narrow  vaUey,  called  Wady  el-Ham^m.  In  tho 
precipitous  sides,  are  the  singular  ruins  and  caverns  of  tho 
castle  Karat  Ibn  Ma'&n,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on. 
Just  at  the  upper  end  of  this  gap,  on  the  south  side,  are  the 
ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  town.  It  bears 
N.  80°  E.  from  Hattin,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  dis- 
tant ;  and  the  people  said,  that  among  the  ruins  were  columns 
and  the  remains  of  churches.  It  is  called  Irbid,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  spot,  which  Pococke  describes  under  the  name  of 
^'  Baitsida ; "  where  were  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  large 
church,  with  a  sculptured  door-case  of  white  marble.* 

That  traveller  held  it  to  be  the  Bethsaida  of  Galilee ;  and 

•  So  Jhn  d-Athtr  ezprasd/,   Reinaud  saj  there  are  here  "  a  few  Roman  ruins ;" 
Extr.  pp.  195,  196.  p.  299.  [91.1 — See  an  account  of  our  vialt 

•  See  above,  p.  870.  m  1852,  in  Vol.  III.  Sect  VUI,  under  May 

•  Pococke  VoL  IL  I.  p.  68.— Irby  and  18th. 
Hangles  write  the  name  "Erbed;"  and 
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miiiiiig  his  report  of  the  name  to  be  correct,  there  would  be 
utde  room  for  aoubt  in  the  case.  But  here,  as  in  many  other 
inttancefL  I  must  question  the  accuracy  of  Pococke's  informa- 
tioiL  We  inquired  of  old  and  young  ;  but  no  one  knew  of  anr 
otiier  ruins  in  the  yicinity,  nor  of  any  other  name  than  Irbid. 
We  repeated  particularly  the  names  of  Bethsaida  and  Chora- 
nn;  Imt  no  one  had  ever  heard  them.  And  afterwards,  we 
made  similar  inquiries  at  Tiberias  and  all  along  the  lake,  but 
with  no  better  success.  I  musLtherefore  beliere  that  Pococke 
was  mistaken  in  the  name;  or  heard  it  perhaps  from  the 
monks,  or  from  Arabs  in  some  way  connected  with  them ;  or 
not  impossibly  inquired  of  his  Arab  guide,  if  that  were  not 
Bethsaida,  and  received  an  affirmative  reply.*  That  this  name 
is  not  now  known  among  the  common  people,  is  very  certain  ; 
and  there  is  also  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  place  is  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Arbela  of  Josephus ;  the  lorm  Irbid 
being  probably  a  corruption  for  IrbiL  I  shall  recur  to  this 
topic  again  when  I  come  to  speak  further  of  the  Korat  Ibn 
Ma'An  ;  with  which  these  ruins  are  said  to  be  connected. 

We  left  Hattln  at  1  o'clock  for  Tiberias,  keeping  near  the 
foot  of  the  Tell  on  a  general  course  about  S.  E.  by  E.  alonff  tho 
plain.  In  this  direction  were  numerous  threshing-floors  belong- 
ing to  the  village  ;  and  the  people  were  yet  engued  in  gather- 
iyt  the  harvest  on  the  plain.  As  we  pamed  on,  Uie  opening  of 
Wady  el-Ham&m  and  the  site  of  Irbid  lay  about  twenty 
minutes  distant  on  our  left  ;  but  the  ruins  are  so  nearly  levelled 
to  the  ground,  that  we  could  not  distinctly  make  them  out, 
even  at  this  short  distance.  Not  far  beyond  is  a  low  water-shod 
in  the  plain,  dividing  it  into  two  basins ;  that  which  we  had 
passed  is  drained  by  the  Wady  el-Haniftm  ;  while  the  waters  of 
that  to  which  we  now  came,  run  off  through  another  small 
Wadv,  which  in  like  manner  breaks  down  through  to  the  lake, 
a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias. 

Across  this  latter  basin  ran  a  small  dry  water-course,  cominir 
down  from  tlie  higher  plain  on  our  right,  from  near  the  reputed 
place  of  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves  and  five  thousand.  Down 
the  same  Wady  posses  the  main  Damascus  road,  as  it  comes 
from  Mount  Tabor ;  leaving  Tiberias  at  some  distance  on  the 
right  We  kept  on  our  course,  in  the  direction  of  Tiberias, 
towards  the  top  of  the  intervening  ridge,  to  which  the  plain 
here  runs  up  by  a  gradual  ascent  As  we  rode  along,  many 
flocks  of  the  Bcmermer  or  locust  bird  flew  up  around  us ;  and 

*  Sm  Um  raniftHu  on  p.  113  of  Vol.  L  lU  namt  wma  KUii  **BAI  SaMU;**  Z«cii*t 
U  tlw  noM  wftj,  m>rbB|>%  Sc^taan,  at  tho  UtmmtL  Corr.  XVIIL  p.  S4a.  Bdita  L  p. 
v«n  kaowB  Kliiii  ilinjeh,  wm  loM  that    Si4,  S4ft. 
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wd  could  jpeiceiye,  that  almost  every  bird  had  a  locuflt  in  its 
moutlt.     They  are  a  great  blessing  to  the  country. 

At  2^  o'clock  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  height  above 
Tiberias,  where  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  lake  opened  at  once 
upon  us.  It  was  a  moment  of  no  little  interest ;  for  who  can 
look  without  interest  upon  that  lake,  on  whose  shores  the 
Saviour  lived  so  long,  and  where  he  performed  so  many  of  his 
mighty  works?  Yet  to  me,  I  must  confess,  so  long  as  we 
continued  around  the  lake,  the  attraction  lay  more  m  these 
associations,  than  in  the  scenery  itself.  The  lake  presents 
indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water,  in  a  deep  depressed 
basin ;  from  which  the  shores  rise  in  general  steeply  and 
continuously  all  around,  except  where  a  ravine,  or  sometimes 
a  deep  Wady,  occasionally  interrupts  them.  The  hills  are 
rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  picturesque  in  their  form ; 
they  are  decked  by  no  shrubs  nor  forests  ;  and  even  the  verdure 
of  the  grass  and  herbage,  which  earlier  in  the  season  might  give 
them  a  pleasing  aspect,  was  already  gone  ;  they  were  now  only 
naked  and  dreary.  Whoever  looks  here  for  the  munificence  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the  softer  beauty  of  those  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  will  be  disappointed.  My  expectations  had 
not  been  of  that  kind  ;  yet  from  the  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  I 
certainly  had  anticipated  something  more  striking  than  wo 
found  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias.^  One  interesting  object 
greeted  our  eyes,  a  little  boat  with  a  white  sail  gliding  over  the 
waters ;  the  only  one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  upon  all  the 
lake. 

We  descended  the  slope  obliquely  from  the  northwest  to- 
wards Tiberias.  Here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  terrors  of 
an  earthquake,  in  the  prostrate  walls  of  the  town,  now  present- 
ing little  more  than  heaps  of  ruins.  At  3  o'clock  we  were 
opposite  the  gate  upon  the  west ;  and  keeping  along  between 
the  wall  and  the  numerous  threshing-floors  still  in  operation,  we 
pitched  our  tent  ten  minutes  later,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
south  of  the  city. 

Tiberias,  in  Arabic  Tttbarlyeh,  lies  directly  upon  the  shore, 
at  a  point  where  the  heights  retire  a  little,  leaving  a  narrow 
strip,  not  exactly  of  plain,  but  of  undulating  land,  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  along  the  lake.  Back  of  this  the  mountain 
ridge  rises  steeply.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  northern  end 
of  this  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  parallelogram,  about  half 
a  mile  long  ;  surrounded  towards  the  land  by  a  thick  wall,  once 

*  "The  lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  fine  sheet     gcUier  devoid  of  character.**     Irby  and 
of  water,  but  the  land  about  it  has  no     Mangles,  p.  294.  [80.] 
striking  features,  and  the  sceneiy  b  alto- 
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not  fiur  from  twenty  feot  high,  with  towen  at  legolar  intenrals. 
Towards  the  sea,  the  city  is  open.  The  castle  is  an  iireffolar. 
mass  o[  building  at  the  northwest  comer.  The  walls  of  the 
town,  as  we  have  seen,  were  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
Jan.  If  1837  ;  and  not  a  finger  had  as  yet  been  raised  to  bnild 
them  op.  In  some  parts  they  were  stUl  standing,  though  with 
breaches ;  but  from  every  Quarter,  footpaths  led  over  the  ruins 
into  the  city.  The  castle  also  suffered  greatly.  Very  many  of 
the  houses  were  destroyed  ;  indeed  few  remained  without  iiyuryl 
Several  of  the  minarets  were  thrown  down ;  but  a  slender  one 
of  wood  had  escaped.  We  entered  the  town  directly  from  our 
tent,  over  the  prostrate  wall,  and  made  our  way  through  the 
streets  in  the  midst  of  the  saa  desolatioiL  Many  of  the  houses 
had  already  been  rebuilt  in  a  hasty  and  temporary  manner. 
The  whole  town  made  upon  us  the  impression,  of  beinff  the 
most  mean  and  miserable  place  we  had  yet  visited ;  a  picture 
q(  disgusting  filth  and  frightful  wretchedness. 

The  Jews  occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  ac^a- 
cent  to  the  lake  ;  this  was  formerly  surrounded  l^  a  wall  with  a 
single  gate,  which  was  closed  every  night.  We  found  many 
Jews  in  the  streets  ;  but  although  I  addressed  several  of  them  in 
German,  I  could  get  only  a  few  words  of  reply,  enough  to 
make  out  that  they  were  chiefly  from  Russian  Poland,  and  could 
not  speak  German.  The  men  were  poor,  haggard,  and  filthy ; 
the  shadows  of  those  I  had  so  often  seen  in  the  fidrs  of  Leipsic. 
The  Jewish  females,  of  whom  also  we  saw  many,  looked  much 
better,  and  were  neatly  dressed  ;  many  of  them  in  white.  Ti- 
berias and  Bafcd  are  the  two  holy  cities  of  the  modem  Jews  in 
ancient  Galilee ;  like  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  in  Judea.  This 
place  retains  something  of  its  former  renown  for  Hebrew  learn- 
ing ;  and  before  the  earthquake  there  were  here  two  Jewish 
schools.' 

Upon  this  people,  it  was  said,  fell  here  in  Tiberias  the  chief 
weight  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hundreds 
who  then  perished,  were  Jews.*  A  Muhammedan,  with  whom 
mv  companion  fell  into  conversation  at  the  threshing-floors, 
related,  that  he  and  four  others  were  returning  down  the  moun- 
tain west  of  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  earthquake 
occurred.  All  at  once  the  earth  opened  and  closed  again,  and 
two  of  his  companions  disappeared.     He  ran  home  aflrighted ; 

*  BwekbaHt  p.  S2S.  ElUoCft  TnT«b  wmkM  dW  Ui«  Mrtllq1lak^  briM^  ahn 
It  fi  S46  — St^ph.  SchaU  In  1754  feood  ADd  ftid  to  Um  woBkntt  fVom  ItebH  than 
Wrt  tmwntj  jroatht  fCudyUiK  Um  Ttlnvd ;  fnhMj  p«rialMd  At  TibwiM  abooi  wv«i 
Lttennipn,  etr.  Th.  V.  p.  2f)0  tq.  hiaiMlrvd  penooa^  oat  of  a  popvUtloa  of 

•  Sm  ftbo  Srhubc>rt*t  IUi»  III.  p.  2$4.  iraitj^lTo  bondrwl.  MkiL  UmOi  Nov. 
ArvoHifiK  to  tlM»  report  of  Mr  Tbomaon,  1SS7.  p.  iSS. 


who  vWlvd  Soliid  ADd  TtboriM  not  thrto 
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and  found  that  his  wife,  mother,  and  two  othen  in  the  fiunflj, 
had  perished.  On  digging  next  day  where  his  two  companiona 
had  disappeared,  they  were  found  dead  in  a  standing  posture.^ 

The  earthquake  gave  of  course  a  terrible  blow  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  All  the  statistics  we  could  now  obtain, 
were  to  the  following  import.  Before  the  earthquake  the  taxa- 
ble Muslims  were  numbered  at  two  hundred ;  of  whom  more 
than  one  hundred  had  perished,  or  been  improased  as  soldiers. 
The  Christians  are  all  Greek  Catholics ;  and  nimiber  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  while  the  men  among 
the  Jews  were  reckoned  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred.  This  gives  scarcely  a  population  of  two  thousand 
souls.*  The  fullest  account  of  Tiberias  in  modem  times,  and 
particularly  of  the  Jews,  is  by  Burckhardt." 

Close  on  the  shore,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter ;  a  long  narrow  vaulted  building, 
rude  and  without  taste,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  not 
inaptly  to  a  boat  turned  upside  down.  It  is  in  fact  merely  a 
long  vault  with  a  pointed  arch,  without  windows  ;  having  at  its 
west  end  a  very  small  court.  This  court  and  church  have  been 
the  usual  resting  place  of  Frank  travellers  in  Tiberias ;  and 
have  in  this  way  become  somewhat  notorious,  for  the  swarms  of 
fleas  by  which  they,  as  well  as  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  are 
infested.*  The  church  belongs  to  the  Latin  convent  of  Naza- 
reth ;  the  monks  visit  it  annually  on  St.  Peter's  day  and  cele- 
brate mass  ;  at  other  times  it  is  lent  to  the  Greek  Catholics  of 
Tiberias.'  Latin  monastic  tradition  places  the  edifice  on  the 
spot,  where  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  took  place  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  where  he  gave  his  last  charge  to  Peter.* 
Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  too,  the  building  of  the  church  is 

*  In  A.  D.  1769,  Oct  80th,  Tiberioa 
was  in  like  manner  laid  waste  by  a  similar 
earthquake.  Mariti,  who  visited  it  soon  given  by  Turner,  on  the  authority  of  a 
after,  describes  it  as  utterly  in  ruins ;  and  respectable  Jew,  at  400  Turki&li,  100  Jew- 
inys  tliat  several  buildings  were  swallowed  isli,  and  50  Christian  ;  Tour  etc.  II.  p.  140. 
up;  Voyages  II.  p.  165,  166.  Neuw.  1791.  Berggren  in  1822,  also  on  Jewish  author- 
According  to  Volney,  the  shocks  of  the  ity,  gives  the  number  of  souls  at  over 
same  eitfthquake  continued  for  three  4000,  of  whom  only  some  800  were  said 
months    to    disquiet    the  inhabitants  of  to  be  Jews.  Rcise  II.  p.  244. 

Mount    Lebanon ;    and    20,000    persons  *  Travels  pp.  820-828.   See  also  Scholz 

were  reported  to  have  perished  in  the  val-  p.  248. 

ley  of  el-Bukii'a;  Voyage  I.  p.  276,  Paris  *  Hasselquist  p.  181.  Burckhardtp.  820. 

1787.     Comp.  Bachiene  Th.  II.  Bd.  IV.  p.  Turner  p.  140,   142.     Irby  and  Mangles 

134.— I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  pp.  294,  295.  [89,  90.]     Monro  I.  pp.  809, 

more  full  account  of   this  earthquake ;  818,  816.     The  natives  are  said  to  have 

which  seems  to  have  been  not  less  terrific  here  tlie  current  sayuig :    *'  The  king  of 

than  that  of  1887.  the  fleas  has  his  court   at  TDbariyeh ; " 

*  In  1886  there  are  said  to  have  been  Clarke's  Travels  in  tlie  Holy  Land  p.  478. 
three  hundred  families  of  Jews  in  Tiberias;  4to.  Irby  and  Maufflos  L  c.  Turner  L  o. 
Elliott's  Travels  II.  p.  846.     Burckliardt  *  Burokh.  p.  822.    Turner  I  c. 

in  1812  gives  the  population  at  4000  souls,         *  John  c.  21. 
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•Acribcd  to  Helena,  or  at  least  to  the  foorth  century ;  and  eren 
Dr  Clarke  chimes  in  with  this  absurdity.^  The  pointed  arch 
necessarily  limits  its  antiquity  to  the  time  of  the  crosades,  at 
the  eariiest ;  and  Irby  and  Mangles  farther  noticed,  ^^  that  one 
ct  the  stones  of  the  bnilding  md  part  of  an  inrerted  Arabic 
inscription  on  it/'  which  also  goes  to  contradict  the  legend." 
We  omenred  no  other  traces  of  antiquity  within  the  walls.' 

Passing  out  of  the  city  again  to  our  tent,  we  kept  on  south- 
wards along  the  lake,  to  visit  the  celebrated  warm  baths.  On 
the  way  are  many  traces  of  ruins,  eridently  belonging  to  the 
ancient  city,  and  showing  that  it  was  situated  here  ;  or,  at  least, 
extended  much  further  than  the  modem  town  in  this  direction. 
They  consist  mostly  of  foundations,  with  traces  of  walls,  heaps 
of  stones,  and  a  thick  wall  for  some  distance  along  the  sea. 
Near  the  middle  lie  several  scattered  columns  of  ^y  granite, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long ;  and  at  some  distance,  a  single  soUtaiy 
odumn-  is  still  standing.*  Amonff  the  threshing-floors  on  the 
west  of  the  town,  were  also  two  blocks  of  a  column  of  polished 
red  Syenite  granite,  about  three  feet  in  diameter ;  they  were  said 
to  have  been  carried  thither  fit)m  these  ruins.  These  traces  of 
ancient  remains  extend  nearly  to  the  baths.' 

The  baths  are  on  a  part  of  the  shore  a  little  elevated  above 
the  lake,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  strip  of  land  above  described, 
and  about  thirty-five  minutes  fiom  the  city.  There  is  an  old 
bathing  house,  now  in  decay,  though  baths  for  the  conmion 
people  are  still  kept  up  in  it.'  A  new  building  has  been  erected 
a  few  rods  further  north  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  it  was  comfhenced 
in  1833,  and  passes  here,  and  with  reason,  for  a  splendid  edifice. 
The  principal  or  public  bath  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building, 
consisting  of  a  large  circular  apartment,  with  a  marble  pavement 
all  around  the  circular  reservoir  in  the  middle,  to  whicn  several 
steps  lead  down.     The  roof  is  supported  by  columns.     There  are 

'  Nkcpborai  CallUtiit  In  the  Uth  oto-  ttoMd ;   «.   f.  bj  Qaaramlm  IL  f.  Ml. 

tvy  itbrM  her*  oim  of  if«UnA*t  repatod  Van   Egmood   mod   HejiiiAB   IL    p.   S8. 

eharcbM;   8.  80.     Sm  abore.  Vol  L  p.  Barckhanlt  p.  SIS.     Burekhftrdt  Mjt  aIm, 

S75.    C*larke*t  TrmTeli  etai  pp.  ISA,  46S,  OmU  there  oxm  oCbtr  mnftiiM  oa  tbo  Bovth 

4lo.    See  the  hiftoriod  Dotioot  ofTibOTUa  of  the  town,  oa  a  hill  cloee  to  the  lake, 

on.  which  oommeiide  the  towa  and  i 


•  Trarelt  p.  196.  r89.]  have  been  ODoe  fortifted ;   pi  8S9.     Irby 

•  AocoHinic  to  Bnrckhafdl»  ••fai  the  and  Meaglei^  p.  MS.  [99.]  B«t  theeeare 
Hieet,  not  Ur  from  the  chnreh,  b  a  lar^e  probablj  not  older  than  the  eigfatoeoth 
■tone,  f(«7n<>H J  the  anrhitraTe  of  ■ome  eentarT ;  tee  farther  on,  p.  S94. 
bafldtflK;  opcm  which  are  Mulptorcd  in  *  This  ij  the  boilding  deecrlbed  bj 
hae^felief  two  IIom  aetiing  two  riieep.*  Bnrekhanlt ;  p.  8S9.  Aooording  to  Se*- 
Traveb  p.  S22.  twn  it  was  arreted    br  Jei^   Paiha ; 

•  Bwrkhardt  speaks  also  of  eolaaae  of  Zaeh's  MonatL  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  849.  ReW 
gnj  granite  Ijring  hen  In  the  lake;  and  of  sen  L  p.  848.  In  Haaselqoiit's  daT  there 
ethers  oppoaite  the  town,  likewise  in  the  was  onlr  a  miserable  hoose  la  fviae ;  p^ 
v»*v;  PP  '31,  828.  667.    Qnaresmine  speaks  otdj  of  a  hot 


The  same  mins  hare  been  oAbm  bmb-    (fifwriini)  with  two  looae ;  U.  p,  SS6L 
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Boyeral  doorSy  and  between  them  niches  or  recesBes  in  the  wall, 
fi)r  the  use  of  the  bathers.  We  passed  through  this  apartment, 
and  found  the  heat  and  steam  so  very  oppressive,  that  I  was 
glad  to  regain  the  open  air.  In  the  same  building  are  private 
rooms  for  wealthier  guests ;  furnished  in  an  uncommonly  good 
oriental  style.  In  the  one  we  entered,  was  a  laree  and  beautiful 
bath  of  white  marble.  Just  above  the  old  buildmg  is  the  round 
reservoir,  arched  over  ;  in  which  the  water  from  the  springs  is 
first  collected,  and  suffered  to  cool  to  the  proper  temperature  for 
the  use  of  the  new  baths.  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity 
visible  around  the  baths.  ^ 

According  to  the  bath-keeper,  there  are  four  springs ;  one 
flowing  out  under  the  old  buildmg,  and  three  others  at  intervals 
of  a  few  paces  fiirther  soutL*  A  covered  channel  now  runs 
along  before  them  all,  collecting  the  water  and  conducting  it  to 
the  reservoir ;  so  that  the  comparatively  small  quantity  which 
still  flows  in  their  former  chaimels  down  to  the  sea,  appears 
merely  as  if  oozing  out  of  the  ground,  rather  than  as  coming 
from  large  springs.  The  more  southern  were  said  to  be  thi 
largest.  The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  too  hot  to 
bear  the  hand  in  it ;  a  pocket  thermometer  held  for  some  time 
in  the  water,  and  then  examined  in  the  air,  stood  at  140^  F. 
Our  friend  Mr  Hebard,  a  short  time  before,  had  carefully  ex- 
amined his  thermometer  while  still  in  the  water,  and  found  it 
standing  at  144^  F."  The  taste  is  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  like 
heated  sea  water  ;  there  is  also  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  but 
no  taste  of  it.  The  water  deposits  a  sediment  as  it  runs  down 
to  the  sea,  which  differs  in  colour  below  the  different  springs, 
being  in  one  white,  in  another  greenish,  in  a  third  reddish  yellow, 
etc.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  water  has  ever  been  careftilly 
analyzed.*  These  baths  are  regarded  as  efficacious  in  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  in  cases  of  debility  ;  and  are  visited,  principally 
in  July,  by  people  from  all  parts  of  Syria. 

'  Irbj  and  Mangles  speak   of  a  wall  than  at  ordinary  times.     See  Mr  Thorn- 

beyond  the  springs,  running  from  the  lake  sou's  report,  Miss.  Herald  Nov.  1887,  p. 

to  the  moontain's  side ;  they  regard  it  as  438. 

the    fortification     of    Vespasian's    camp,         *  Monro  speaks  of  an  analysis  made  for 

which  is  not  improbable;  p.  294.  [89.]  him  by  Dr  Turner,  the  result  of  which  is 

See  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  lo.  1 ;  comp.  4.  1.  8.  given    very    unsatisfactorily   as    follows : 

*  The  mountain  has  here  a  dark  basaltio  "  The  deposite  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate 
appearance.  Hasselquist  describes  the  of  lime,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
rocks  under  which  the  springs  flow  out,  as  muriatic  salts,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
composed  of  a  black  and  somewhat  brittle  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ; "  Summer  Ramble 
sulphureous  stone,  which  he  seems  to  re-  I.  p.  812.  Pococke  brought  home  a  bottle 
gard  as  the  stink-stone  of  the  Dead  Sea;  of  these  waters,  and  says :  **  It  was  found, 
p.  656.     See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  512.  that  they   had  in   them   a    considerable 

•  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  Jan.  quantity  of  gross  fixed  vitriol,  some  alum, 
1,  1887,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  the  and  a  mineral  salt ; "  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  69.  See 
quantity  of  water  flowing  from  the  ^rings  also  Hasselquist  Reise  p.  556.  Burckhardt 
is  said  to  have  been  immensely  increased ;  p.  829. 

it  was  also  thought  to  have  been  hotter 
liL  258-260 
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These  warm  foaniaina  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  also  not 
imfreqoently  by  JoBephus  and  in  the  Talmod«*  Accordinff  to 
Joaephns,  they  were  not  far  from  TiberiaSy  and  were  owed 
AmmanSy  signifyinK  *  warm  baths  ; '  so  that  this  name  would 
seem  to  be  Terr  probably  merely  the  Qreek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Hammaik,  which  has  the  same  signification^  and  was  the  name 
cdT  a  town  b^lionging  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali*  The  Talmud 
also  ererywhere  speus  of  these  baths  as  the  ancient  Hammath  ; 
and  altlK>ugh  this  position  would  perhaps  fall  more  naturally 
within  the  limits  of  Zebulun,  yet  the  place  might  still  have 
been  assigned  to  another  tribe,  as  was  done  in  so  many  other 
instances."  The  present  Arabic  word  for  warm  baths,  is  in  like 
manner  the  kindred  form  HammAm. — ^Vespasian  for  a  time  had 
a  fortified  camp  near  these  sprinss.^  I  mid  no  further  direct 
mention  of  them,  except  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  already  refer- 
red to,  until  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
describes  them*  They  are  rarely  spoken  of  by  subsequent 
traTellers  before  the  seventeenth  century.' 

We  returned  from  the  baths ;  and  as  we  sat  at  evening  in 
the  door  of  our  tent,  looking  out  over  the  placid  surface  of  the 
lake,  its  aspect  was  too  inviting  not  to  allure  us  to  take  a  bath 
in  its  limpid  waters.  The  ckar  and  gravelly  bottom  shelves 
down  in  this  part  very  gradually,  and  is  strewed  with  many 
pebbles.  In  or  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  torrents  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  the  more  northern  mountains,  stream 
into  the  lake,  the  water  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and  overflows  the 
oonrt-vards  of  the  houses  along  its  shore  in  Tiberias.*  The  lake 
furnishes  the  only  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants ;  it  is 
sparkling  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  or  at  least  it  was  so  to  us, 
after  drinking  so  long  of  water  carried  in  our  leathern  bottles. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  joined  Josephus  and 
Quaresmius  in  pronouncing  it  sweet  and  most  potable,^  had  not 
some  of  our  party  discerned  in  it  a  slight  brackish  taste ;  which, 
considering  the  very  copious  brackish  fountains  that  flow  into  it, 
is  not  improbable.'     Along  the  shore,  Bchubert  picked  up  shells 

*  Plin.  R  N.  5.  16,  "  Ab  occidento  Tl-    Sdignaoo  Tom.  IX  e.  9.   Cotoria  ^  8S9. 
berMt,   AqoU  etUaU  adobri*    Joteph.     Qiurainitu  II.  p.  S6C,  Ha.  tCc 

AM.  18.  S.  8.  B.  J.  S.  21.  6.  ib.  4.  1.  8.  •  Barckhanit  pc  883.  TunMf't  Toor 
VH|16.  ForUMTafaDiuiiopMMm»iee  IL  p.  US.  Sm  Um  rtBtrkt  oo  tb«  riM 
l^Mbot  Op.  II.  pp.  224,  226.   £iztocf     of  Um  JonUn,   ftbov«,   VoL   L   pp.  641, 

*  Jottph.  *A/i^i«»vt  Ant  1ft.  2.  a  a  J.         *  Jovph.   D.   J.   8.    10.    7,  aWv 

4.  1.  a  lleb.  rmn  HmmmM,  Josh.  19,  ykmt^ti  r^  ifmt  i^rl  nl  wtrttmn4T^, 
8(.  Qiuirv«niiM  IL  p.  862,  •^  Noo 


•  Ugbtfoot  I  c,  lUknd  PftlMt  p.  181,    !»*«??»'  ^i  •»f»^  "^  «»•«•  ^-^'^^ 
103jf^  "^  poUbiks,  ti  fteandin.'' 

•  JoMph.  B.  J.  8.  10.  1 ;  compc  4.  1.  8.         *  Scbubtrt  limiu  tb«  bncklih  taM«  of 
8m  •boTt,  Pl  884.  n.  1.  *^  ^••••'  **»  ^  »haIlow  plaon  aloof  tbt 

•  E.  ff.  Abolfeda  Tab.  S/r.  p.  84.  a  <!•    "kow;  UL  pp.  287,  288. 
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of  the  same  species  of  fiesh-water  snails,  which  he  had  hefore 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  month  of  the 
Jordan.^ 

The  lake  is  fnll  of  fish  of  various  kinds  ;  and  Hasselqmst 
was  the  first  in  modem  times,  to  note  the  remarkahle  circum- 
stance, that  some  of  the  same  species  of  fish  are  met  with  here, 
as  in  the  Nile,  viz.  SUurus  and  Mugil  (chub),  and  likewise 
another  which  he  calls  Sparus  ChliUeuSj  a  species  of  breanu* 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  abundant  supply  for  our 
evening  and  morning  meal ;  and  found  them  delicate  and  well 
fiavoured.  The  fishing  is  carried  on  only  from  the  shore  ;  it  is 
usually  fiumed  out  by  the  government ;  but  we  did  not  learn  on 
what  terms  it  was  at  present  held."  The  little  boat  which  we 
had  seen  with  its  white  sail,  as  we  descended  to  the  city,  was 
now  lying  on  the  eastern  shore  five  or  six  miles  distant ;  it  had 
gone  thither  in  order  to  fetch  wood  ;  and  we  pleased  ourselves 
with  the  idea  of  taking  a  sail  in  it  upon  the  lake  the  next  day. 
Schubert  saw  here  no  boat  the  preceding  year  ;  though  my  com- 
panion found  one,  probably  the  same,  in  1834  and  again  in  1835.* 

The  view  of  the  lake  firom  Tiberias  embraces  its  whole  extent, 
except  the  southwest  extremity.  The  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
from  the  north  was  distinctly  visible,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  with  a 
plain  extending  from  it  eastwards.  Further  west,  Safed  was 
also  seen,  N.  6^  W.  Upon  the  eastern  shore,  the  mountain,  or 
rather  the  wall  of  high  table  land,  rises  with  more  boldness  than 
on  the  western  side,  and  two  deep  ravines  are  seen  breaking  down 
through  to  the  lake.  That  towards  the  north  is  tlie  Wady 
Semak  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt ;  the  more  southern  one  is 
Wady  Fik,  bearing  E.  by  N.  and  having  its  head  near  the  town 
of  the  same  name."  The  view  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
is  cut  oflf  by  a  high  promontory  of  tlie  western  mountain,  which 
projects  considerably,  not  far  beyond  the  liot  springs  ;  we  could 
distinguish  only  the  southeast  corner  of  the  sea,  bearing  about  S.  S. 
E.     We  would  gladly  have  followed  the  shore  southwards  to  the 

*  Schabert  III.  pp.  237,  238.  boat  hod  fuUen  to  pieces  the  year  before  ; 

*  HaAselq.  Reigo  pp.  181,  880,  412  sq.  p.  31)2.  Accordiug  to  Turner,  it  had  been 
428  aq.  Josephus  ipoaks  also  of  kinds  of  built  by  Jczaulr  in  order  to  bring  wood  from 
fisbes  peculiar  to  this  lake,  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.  tbo  eastern  shore;  II.  p.  141.     Irby  and 

*  When  Burckhardt  was  here  in  1812,  Mangles  in  1818  found  no  boat  whatever, 
the  fishery  of  the  lake  was  rented  at  700  p.  295,  [90,]  although  Richardson  a  year 
piastres  a  year ;  Trav.  p.  832.  earlier  speaks  of  seeing  two ;  Vol   II.  p. 

*  Schubert  Reise  III.  p.  237.  Pococke  429 .  According  to  Berggren  there  waa 
made  an  excursion  upon  the  lake  in  a  none  in  1822,  II.  p.  242;  and  Prokesch 
boat,  which  was  kept  *Mn  order  to  bring  affirms  the  same  in  1829  ;  p.  139. 

wood  from  the  other  side  ; "  II.  i.  p.  69. —  *  Seetzen  in  Zach*s  Mon.  Corr.  XVIIL 

Seetzen  in  180G  found  a  single  boat  on  the  p.  347.     licisen  I.  p.  343.    J^iirckhardt  p. 

lake,  but  not  in  a  state  to  bo  u«ed  ;  Zach's  281.     For  the  Wady  and  village  of  Fik, 

Monatl.  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  850.     Reisen  I.  p.  see  more  in  Burckhardt,  p.  279  sq. 
850.     Burckhardt  in  1812  says  the  only 
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oattet  of  the  lake,  where  the  Jordan  ismies  from  it ;  bat  our 
time  did  not  permit. 

The  distance  to  the  southem  end  of  the  lake,  according  to 
Pooockey  is  four  miles  from  Tiberias  ;  according  to  Mr  Fisk  it  is 
one  hour  from  the  baths.*  Pococke  went  thither,  and  describes 
the  end  of  the  sea  as  narrow  ;  the  Jordan  issues  near  the  western 
side,  at  first  running  south  for  about  a  furlong,  and  then  turning' 
west  for  half  a  mile.  In  this  space,  between  the  river  and  the 
lake,  Uiere  is  a  rising  ground  called  Kerak,  where  at  present  is  a 
Mudim  village  apparently  recentlj  sprung  up.  Pococke  speaks ' 
here  onl  V  o[  traces  of  fortifications  and  ruins  ;  and  so  too  See- 
tien  and  others.  On  the  west  of  this  is  a  long  bridse,  or  cause- 
waj  on  arches,  over  marshy  ground ;  under  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  Jordan  when  the  lake  is  high,  making  the  site  of 
Kerak  an  island.  There  are  likewise  remains  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Jordan  itself.*  Here  was  unquestionably  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tarichasa,  which  Josephus  describes  as  situated  below 
the  mountain  on  the  lake,  thirty  stadia  south  of  Tiberias.'  This 
was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Josephus  himself ;  and  was 
taken  with  great  slaughter  by  Titus,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Vespasian.* 

.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  at  its  most  southern  point,  lies  the  village  of  Be- 
makh,  containing  thirty  or  forty  poor  mud  houses,  and  a  few 
built  of  black  stone.  According  to  Burckliardt,  the  beach  along 
this  part  of  the  sea  is  a  fine  gravel  of  ciuarts,  flint,  and  tuf- 
wacke  ;  there  is  no  sliallow  water ;  the  lake  being  of  consider- 
able depth  close  in  shore,  and  without  either  reeds  or  rushes. 
The  Ghdr  is  here  not  cultivated,  except  a  small  tract  around 
Bemakh.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Muslims  and  a  few  Orcek 
Christians.' 

'  Pooock*  Vol.  II.  I.  p.  ra     Sm  Uk  tomtt,  tbat  the  pboe  maj  have  baan  Ibr- 

of  Fide ;  abo  Mine.  lUraM,  1824,  p.  SOA,  liM  bj  cnttiiig  %  cIuuumI  oo  Um  wmUm 

cto.    BwKgren  hat  ako  one  hour ;  Rebe  lide,  by  which  idmim  it  woald  be  wamtmi- 

IL  p,  SIS.  ed  with  weter. 

'  Thii  description  i«  drawn  chiei^  from         *  Bnrckhardl  pfi.  27ft,  27S.     For  a  dai 

Poeocke,  Deecr.  of  the  f-Utt.  II.  L  p.   70.  trrififion  of  the  aUvr  and  the  Jordan  below 

It  la  eoofirmed  farther  br  Ilardj,  Notkxia  the  Lake  of  Tiberiaa,  aee  above,  VoL  L 

of  the  H0I7  Land,  Lond.   1K8A.  p.  286.  pp.  ftS7-«IO;  alto  VoL  111.  Sect  VII,  ni»- 

Berggrea   Reiacn   IL  p.    2irK     Irhj   and  der  llajr  15th,  1862.~Befidca  Kerak  and 

Manf^  pp.  29S,  J(00.  [Ml,  9 1 .  ]  The  brilffe,  Semakh,  the  foUowing  placet  were  named 

aeoonlinft  to  the  latter,  haa  tea  archet.  See  to  as  aa  Ijing  tooth  of  the  lake  b  the 

abo  Ljncli't  Off.  Report,  p.  ll^  and  Map.  (fh«'ir.  rit.  el-*Obc»dijeh  and  el-Udk'ah  oa 

Hairat.  p.  1 72.  the  weOcm  bank  of  tlte  Jordan ;  and  IM- 

'  Joeeph.  B.  J.  S.   10.  1.    Viu  f  S3,  hemljreh  on  the  eattem  bank  oppoaite  tlMi 

PUnj  aajrt  alto  of  the  lake  1  **  A  lDeridi^  latter,  about  half  a  mile  abore  the  mooth 

Tartchsa ;  ab  occidente  Tiberiade,   aqoia  of  the  Yann6k.     On  the  eattrm  thora  of 

ealkUa  aalnbri  ;"  IL  N   6.  1ft.   See  Relaiid  tha  kOte,  arv  Kharbet  e»-S<*imrah  an  hoar 

PdMt.  p.  102a  from  Semakh,  and  'Adweiribla  farther 

«  Joe  B.  J  n.   10.   NO.     Porocke  and  Borthi  oomp.  BorokhaHt  p.  2^). 
slio  Irbj  and  Manglet  (aa  above  cilad) 

^  Ui.  263, 264 


I  IvmaliMdy  adverted  to  Am  probaUe  dofMeini  of  «§ 
kke  of  ISberiM  below  Hm  Meditaiaiietti ;  >  dnpifioaj " 
efcr,  Hm  amooBt  of  uliidi  is  efveo  yrt  not  motmMbf 
tamed.'  Tbk  gifw  to  Hie  deip  iMin  of  «ke  kke,  n 
adjaoent  ehorae  aad  laDm  a  dmiato  and  ^iqgetaUe 
aimflar  to  ilioae  aiooiid  Jendai ;  ^tbaa^  leee  inlenae  aad  leei 
*  TIm  aenomeler  at  aauet  atood  at  80^  V.  andat 
Hm  neKt  moniiiv  at  Tff^'F.  A  Siioooo  wind  tte  i 
di^iaMediitoMPF.bitl  iiliad  atood  attke 

I  hlg^  on  IOm  anmmiC  of  Tabor.  TbewinteriBi 
\  moie  iOfaie  and  longer  at  mieriae^  dian  at  Jeri^; 
anowaometiniflaytlioac^Teiy  rarely,  fidla  At  IOm  lattnr 
plaee  Ae  wbeat  barfoat  waa  neadf  eonmleted  on  tte  14di  of 
%Uj;  wbaebereaiTiberiaaii  waa  in  aboat  the  aune  atate  of 
adnnoe  onfy  on  tte  19Ui  of  Jnna  This  difibrenee  mny  nof 
improbablf  aiiee^  in  part,  from  the  greater  depth  and  breadtti  of 
the  OhAr  aroond  Jenobo,  ehnt  in  aa  it  ia  by  fitf  loftier  and  mom 
naked  moontaina ;  and  then,  too,  from  the  more  extanaiveand 
powerfU  refleetion  of  tbe  aim'a  imya  from  ihoae  moontaine^  and 
from  Ae  broad  tmeta  of  deoert  mnd  which  oogi^j  Ae  aoiidiem 
portknia  of  the  great  ^nSkj. 

The  prodoeto  of  Ae  vegetable  kmgdom  aroond  Tiberia%  are 
not  nnfike  tiioae  near  Jeiidio ;  bat  planto  of  a  moie  aonOeni 
dime  are  here  leee  predominanl  Beattmed  nafan  tieei  are 
seen ;  and  fiirther  north,  at  leaet  aioimd  Mcgdel,  ibe  thonqr 
NObk  appears  again ;  aa  also  the  oleander,  which  we  had  found 
in  each  abondtuice  in  and  near  Wady  Mtisa.*  Indigo  is  also 
raised,  but  in  no  great  quantity."  The  usual  productions  of  the 
fields  are  wheat,  barley,  miUet,  tobacco,  melons,  grapes,  and  a 
few  vegetables.  The  melons  raised  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Ti^rias,  are  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  to  be  in 
great  demand  at  'Akka  and  Damascus,  where  that  fruit  lipena 
nearly  a  month  later.^ — ^The  main  formation  along  the  lako  is 
everywhere  limestone;  yet  around  Tiberias,  and  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  from  above,  black  basaltic  stones  are  found  scattered 
upon  the  surfiu^e  of  the  ground,  having  a  volcanic  appearance  ; 
indeed  the  walls  and  houses  of  Tiberias  are  in  part  built  of 
them.'      Towards  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  as  we  shall  see, 

'  Sa>  thaw,  Vol,  IL  p.  ISS;  tlto  Note  and  that  MTermlpeoplahaaHiiitlMirgu' 

XXX,  end  of  Vol.  L  dens;  ibid.    Schubert  ■Mzdied  for  it ;  liiift 

'  For  the  N&bk  aae  abora,  YoL  L  ppu  could  Deidier  find  it  nor  bear  of  it;  Ralae 

506,600.  For  the  olaander,iaa  Vein.  p.  m.  p.  838. 
126.  *  Biirckhardtp.82L    Schnbeit  m.  p. 

'  Toniflr  p.  14L     Comp.  aboTa,  VoL  L  232.    Dr  Clarke  remarked  baaaltio  phe- 

p.  661.  nomena  between  Kefr  Kenna  and  Toz^ln ; 

«  Borckhardt  p.  828.    Buckhardt  waa  p.  447 ;  comp.  pi  464.  4to.     Indeed,  the 

told,  that  the  dumb  iHiich  prodnpee  the  stones  all  along' that  plain  are  Tolcamo. 
balsam  of  Mecca,  thrives  well  at  Tiberins, 
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thejr  are  much  more  freqaent,  and  thickly  cover  the  gnmnd  in 
ioiiie  places. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  citj  of  Tiheriae,  is  in 
the  New  Testament  ;*  and  then  in  Josephns.  The  latter  re- 
btoSy  that  the  city  was  finmded  bj  Herodes  Antipas  on  the 
lake  of  G^ennesareth,  near  the  warm  baths  called  Ammans ; 
and  was  so  named  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  natron  the  em- 
peror Tiberius."  The  Jewish  historian  gives  no  nint  of  its  being 
Doilt  up  on  tiie  site  of  any  former  place  ;  but  the  Rabbins,  witn 
one  Yoice,  regard  it  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Bakkath  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  Jerome  affirms  that  it  was  anciently 
called  Chinnereth."  The  first  hypothesis  seems  to  have  arisen, 
merely  from  the  juxtaposition  of  tne  names  Rakkath  and  Ham- 
math  in  the  biblical  text,  the  latter  of  which  the  Rabbins  held 
to  be  at  the  warm  baths  ;  ^  the  second  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
himself  merely  as  a  report'  Both  are  obvioudy  mere  coiyec- 
tures,  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  directlv  disproved  ;  though 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Josephus,  that  there  were  hero 
many  ancient  sepulchres,  so  that  the  new  citv  could  not  be  in- 
habited bv  Jews  without  becoming  ceremonially  polluted,  seems 
to  show  that  no  town  had  formerly  occupied  the  precise  s^l' 

Herod  collected  inhabitants  from  all  quarters  for  his  new 
otW,  and  granted  them  many  privileges ;  he  built  here  a  roval 
palace,  wUch  was  aflerwards  destroyed  in  a  popular  tummt ; 
and  favoured  the  city  so  far,  that  Tiberias  became  the  capital 
of  Galilee,  and  was  not  improbably  Herod's  chief  residence.^ 
During  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  took  rank  of 
the  earlier  Sepphoris  ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  bestowed  by  Nero 
with  a  part  of  Galilee  on  the  younger  Agrippa,  who  restored 
Bepphons  to  its  former  rank  as  the  chief  city  of  the  district.* 
In  the  Jewish  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Tiberias  bore  also  a  coDspicuous  part ;  especially  durinff  the 
command  of  Josephus  in  Galilee,  who  fortified  the  city,  and  had 
frequent  occasion  to  visit  it.'  At  that  time  there  was  here  an 
immense  Jewish  />rosfifcAa,  a  house  or  place  of  prayer,  in  which 
he  convened  a  public  assembly  of  the  people.*'  The  city,  as 
also  Tarichsa,  still  belonged  to  Agrippa  ;  and  Vespasian  under- 

>  John  e,  1.  ».  21,  1.  •  JoiL  Ant  la  3.  S.   RoMBm&Dw  BlU. 


•  Joi.  Ant  la  9.  8.  R  J.  9.  9.  1.  Gwgr.  II.  IL  p.  78  n. 

•  Joth.  19,  86.  Uffhtlbot  0pp.  a  p.  '  Jm.  Ant  iUd.-<VilA  f  IS,  1&— Hiid. 
9Sa— llicTon.  Comm.  in  EteelL  48,  91,  %  9.  BMlii«o«  TK.  Q.  f  S98.  RMMmttl- 
**  THwrUft  qum  olira  ftppeU«b*lar  Cbane-  l«r  L  c  p.  78. 

rHh."    OnomAM.  wt  OkmmfrfUL  Compi  *  Jot.  Vitm  f  t,  48,  88.     Antlq.  90.  a 

DMtS,  17.J«h.  11,  9.    IK.16,90.  4.    B.  J.  9.  18.  9.    Sm  tbor*  «dbr  Sof- 

«Jo«h.l9,  88.     SMnboTC,  pl888.  IMoh.  p.  848. 

•  Onotnmtt  ttrL  ChmnfTfth  :  •«Tilwri*-  *  Jo^ipph.  VlU 1 8 H|.  19  mi.  17ti|.89s^ 
4mu  ftruHt  hoe  primnm  uppelUtain  do-  88  ■!.  88  tq. — B.  J.  9.  90.  a 

mine."    Thb  pamt^  b  addod  hjr  JerooM;  ■*  Id.  Vitef  84. 
EomUiu  tUtf  not  roonUoo  tba  nuBov. 
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took  to  oabdlio  ihom  ajgiin  to  bis  alkgianoe.  As  he  approacbeil 
Tiberias,  tbe  prindpal  inbabitants  went  out  to  meet  him  and 
made  their  saranissioiiy  imploriDp;  peace.  This  was  granted^  in 
aocordaiioe  with  the  wiidi  on  Agnppa ;  and  the  Boman  anny  en^ 
tared  and  opcupied  tbe  town.^  Tney  afterwaidB  erected  a  forti- 
fied oamp  at  Ammans,  probaUj  not  &r  sonth  of  the  warm 
baths ;  wbicb  oontinned  to  be  the  bead  qnarten  during  the  siege 
of  Tariebna.  That  city  was  captured  by  troops  under  the 
command  of  Titos ;  but  ffc^t  numbers  of  tbe  inhabitants  bar- 
ing escaped  by  water  in  tneir  boats  and  small  crafty  Yeapasiaa 
oaused  boats  to  be  bnflt  in  order  to  pursue  them  on  the  lake, 
A  navaL  battle  took  place,  in  wbicb  the  Jews  were  totally  over- 
thrown.  In  this  lalre  iBgnt^  and  in  tbe  capture  of  the  city,  the 
slain  amounted  to  six  thousand  Ato  bmub^  pereons.  Twelve 
hundred  more,  who  were  either  too  old  or  too  youDg  to  bear  arms 
or  to  labour^  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  in  the  stadium  of 
Tiberias." 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  voluntary  submissicii 
of  the  city  of  Tiberias  to  Yespunan,  that  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  still  later  times,  were  not  onlj 
permitted  to  reside  here  unmolestedi  but  enjoyed  many  privir* 
l^es.  Indeed^  the  terrible  catastrophes,  which  both  under 
Titus  and  Adrian  drove  them  from  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
cut  off  their  approach  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  seem  not  to  have 
fiiUen  upon  them  with  a  like  exterminating  power  in  Gkdilee.* 
They  continued  to  occupy  this  district  in  great  numbers  ;  and 
Epiphanius,  himself  a  native  of  Palestine,  relates  in  the  fourth 
century,  that  especially  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Nazareth,  and  Oa- 
pemaum,  had  long  been  inhabited  exclusively  by  Jews ;  and 
none  of  any  other  nation,  neither  heathen,  nor  Samaritan,  nor 
Christian,  was  permitted  to  dwell  among  them.*  Indeed,  in  his 
age,  or  shortly  before,  thev  had  rebelled  against  the  Bomans,  and 
Sepphoris  been  laid  in  ruins.' 

Tiberias  itself  appears  to  have  remained  undisturbed  during 
all  these  commotions,  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  Coins  of  the  city  are  still  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius.*  It  would  seem  too  that  Adrian  under- 
took here  the  building  of  a  large  temple ;  which,  being  left 
unfinished,  bore  afterwards  the  name  of  the  Adrianium.^    At 

»  Jot.  B.  J.  8. 9.  7,  8.  •  See  abo  above,  VoL  L  p.  877. 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  10.  1,  6,  6,  0,   10.  *  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nornm.   Tom.  IH  p. 
Ck>mp.  4.  1.  8.  426,  Mionnet  M6dame8  Ant.  Tom.  V.  p. 

*  See  above,  VoL  I.  pp.  807-369,  871.  483  aq. 

*  Epiphan.  adv.  Haores.  1.  11.    0pp.  T.  ^  Epiphan.  adv.  H»r.  1. 12.  p.  186.  R»- 
1.  p.  136.  Paris  1622.    Reland  Paliest.  p.  land  Pal.  1039. 

1038  sq. 
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any  rate,  Oalilee,  and  especiaDj  TiberiaHy  became  the  chief  aeat 
of  the  JewB  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  their  expul- 
aioii  from  Judea.  The  national  council  or  Sanhedrim,  accord- 
ins  to  Jewish  accounts,  which  at  first  had  been  transferred  to 
Jaimehy  came  after  several  remoTCs  to  Sepphoris  and  then  to 
Tiberias.*  This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centurji 
imder  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Babbi  Judah  Hakkodeeh ; 
and  from  this  time,  Tiberias  became  for  sereral  centuries  the 
central  point  of  Jewish  learning. 

Here  their  most  esteemed  Babbins  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  and  a  school  was  formed  for  the  cmtivation  of  their 
few  and  language.  As  head  of  this  school,  Babbi  Judah  col- 
lected and  committed  to  writing  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditional law,  now  known  as  the  Mismiah ;  an  inmiense  work, 
which  was  completed,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  about 
A.  D.  190,  or  as  some  say  in  A.  D.  220.*  Babbi  Judah  died 
soon  after ;  and  with  him  faded  the  chief  glory  of  the  academy. 
The  latter  however  continued  to  flourish  more  or  less  for  several 
centuries ;  slthough  the  school  of  Babylon  soon  became  its  rival, 
and  at  a  later  period  ecUpsed  its  fiune.  In  the  third  century 
(A.  D.  230-270^  Babbi  Jochanan  compiled  here  the  Qemara,  a 
supplement  and  commentary  to  the  Mishnah,  now  usually 
krown  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud."  In  the  same  school  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  the  great  critical  collection  known  as  the 
Jfasora,  intended  to  mark  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament*  In  the  davs  of  Jerome,  the 
school  of  Tiberias  continued  apparently  to  flourish ;  for  that 
fiither  employed  one  of  its  most  admired  teachers  as  his  in- 
structor in  Hebrew.'  After  this  time  there  seem  to  exist  no 
further  certain  accounts  respecting  it 

Already,  under  the  reign  of  Uonstantine,  the  exclusive  pos- 
session, which  according  to  Epiphanius  the  Jews  had  held  of 
Tiberias  and  other  towns  of  CfaUlee,  was  broken  in  upon  ;  and 
Josephus,  a  Jew  who  hod  embraced  Christianity,  was  empowered 
by  that  emperor  to  erect  churches  in  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Nasa- 
reth,  Capernaum,  and  other  neighbouring  villages.     In  Tiberias, 

*  lighlfoot  Opp.  Tom.  II.  PL  141-145.  utd  miniito ;  utd  if  more  trtBemiA  br  tb« 
Uknl.  1S99.  J«wiL     Bust  Tibw.  p.  S4-SS.    Ugbtfbol 

*  Bvxtorf  Tiberias  p.  19-24.    Ucbtfoot    L  c  p.  149. 

Opp^  T.  U.  ^  145.~Sm  In  f^nmtSi  Bm-  *  Bnxtorf  Tib*r.  p.  S8  to.    Lkfallbot  L 

■M  Hitt.   dm  Joifs  Tom.  IIL  ^  664.  e.  p.  149. 

BoMwd.  1707.  *  Hitnm.  b  Pnet  ad  Ubr.  Pwmlipom. 

*  Butorf  Tiber,  p.  28.  I Jgfatfool  L  e.  ad  Domnioo«m  9%  Rogat  Opp.  Tom.  I.  p. 
f,  14S.~The(ieinara  or  Talmud  of  Babj-  HIS.  ad.  Mart  **!)•  TIberiada  q«andam 
mi  waa  tlia  prodoet  of  tba  Babjlooian  LrcU  doctor«m,  qui  apod  llabnMt  adod- 
mbool,  and  mntaini  their  commanCanr  aatl  ralMa  habebatur,   amampii,  H  cootaU 


to 


ylamcnt  to  the  Mi«lmah.     It  b  rewrrrd    c«m  eo  a  rertica,  qiiod  aiool,  ad  asli 
tin  iiitb  century ;  b  much  awre  fall    trngntm,**  Ha 
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he  chose  fot  the  site  of  the  church  the  unfinished  temple  above 
mentioned,  called  the  Adrianium ;  and  being  hindered  in  his 
proceedings  by  magic  arts,  he  was  able  to  overcome  them  bv  a 
miracle,  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  many  Jews.^  Epipha- 
nius  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  a  bishop  of  Tiberias ;'  but  we 
have  no  other  notice  of  any  such  dignitary,  until  the  name  of 
John,  bishop  of  Tiberias,  appears  among  the  subscriptions  of 
the  Bobber  synod  of  Ephcsus,  A.  D.  449,  and  again  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  A.  D.  451.'  Another  John  appears*  in  A.  D. 
018  ;  (}eorge  in  A.  D.  553  ;  and  a  bishop  Basilius  is  named  so 
late  as  the  eighth  century.* 

Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  the  city  is  barely  mentioned  by  Antoninus  Martyr.'  On 
the  approach  of  the  Persian  army  under  Ohosroes  against  Jeru- 
salem, in  A.  D.  614,  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Galilee  are  said  to  have  joined  the  expedition  ;  and  to 
them  Eutychius  ascribes  the  chief  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  on 
the  capture  of  the  Holy  Oity.'  The  emperor  Heraclius,  on  his 
return  from  Persia,  is  reported  to  have  passed  through  Tiberias 
on*  his  wf^y  to  Jerusalem,  bearing  the  true  cross.'  With  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  both  Tiberias  and  Galilee  in  A.  D.  637  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  the  Ehalif  Omar  and  passed  under  the  Muhamme- 
dan  dominion.  The  only  further  notice  of  the  city  before  the 
crusades,  seems  to  be  that  of  Willibald,  about  A.  D.  765,  who 
describes  it  as  then  containing  many  churches  and  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews.' 

Very  soon  after  the  crusaders  obtained  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  district  of  Galilee,  as  we  have  seen,  was  given  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  fief  to  Tancred  ;  who  subdued  Tiberias, 
and  erected  here  a  church,  as  well  as  others  in  neighbouring 
places.'  The  city  was  also  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop,  tho 
only  suffragan  of  the  archbishopric  of  Nazareth  j  and  the  title 
continued  in  the  Latin  church  for  nearly  two  centuries.*'  The 
city  appears  to  have  remained  without  interruption  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christians  until  A.  D.  1187  ;  and  the  assault 
upon  it  by  Saladin  in  that  year,  became  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  great  battle  of  Hattin,  already  described,  so  fatal  to  the 

»  Eplpban.  adv.  H»r.  1.  i-12.  pp.  127-  *  See-VoL  I.  p.  387.  n.  1. 

137.  ^  Anastasiua  Biblioth.  p.  101.  ed.  Paris. 

«  Ibid,  1.  4.  p.  128.  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  888. 

*  Lobb.  Concil.  Tom.  IV.  pp.  118,  267,  *  Ilodoepor.  §  IG,  **  Ibi  mint  multffi  ee- 
312.   Ibid.  pp.  82,  828, 460,  etc  Le  Quien  clesixe  et  synagogiu  Judtcomin." 

Oriens  Cbriat  III.  p.  708.  •  See  above,  p.    841.     Tliia  wai  vciy 

*  Le  Quien  ibid.  He  had  provioualy  probably  the  present  church  of  St  Peter, 
been  stationed  at  Jericho ;  comp.  above,  near  the  shore,  as  ubovo  described,  p.  382. 
Vol.  I.  p.  666.  n.  10.  So  too  Moriaon,  p.  203. 

*  Procop.  do  iEdif.  Just.  6.  9.  Anton.  "  Sec  above,  p.  342.  Le  Quien  Oriens 
Martyr.  Itin.  §  7.  Cltf.  III.  p.  1302. 
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Ohiistian  name  and  power.  The  casUe  of  Tiberias  sanendered 
the  day  afler  the  conflict.*  Beiyamin  of  Tndela  had  visited  the 
place  some  twenty  yean  before,  and  found  here  only  fifty  Jews 
with  a  Rabbi  at  their  head ;  he  speaks  also  of  a  Jewish  ceme- 
tery, in  which,  among  others,  was  the  tomb  of  B.  Jochanan.* — 
At  a  later  period,  A.  D.  1240,  Tiberias  reverted  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ohristians,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Saltan  of  Damascus  ;  but  in  A.  D.  1247,  while  in  the  possession 
of  Odo  of  Montbeliard,  it  was  again  subdued  by  the  troops  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  remained  thenceforth  under  the  Mu- 
hammedan  dominion.* 

From  that  time  onwards  until  the  seventeenth  eentuiy,  we 
know  little  of  Tiberias.  Travellers  in  the  fourteenth  century 
speak  of  it  as  a  small  place  ;  and  Arabian  writers  of  the  same 
am,  who  mention  it,  describe  chiefly  the  warm  baths.^  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Boni&cius  relates,  evidently 
on  hearsay,  that  Tiberias  was  no  longer  habitable,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  serpents  ;  a  report  which  Zuallart  and  Ooto- 
vicus  repeat  near  the  close  of  the  century ;  but  which  Quares- 
mius  takes  pains  expressly  to  contradict.'  The  latter  writer  is 
th«  first  to  describe  the  city  correctly  ;  the  inhabitants,  he  says, 
were  Arabs  of  the  worst  character ;  and  the  ancient  church  was 
then  used  as  a  stall  for  cattle.  Other  travellers  in  the  same 
century,  and  even  later,  speak  of  the  church  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  describe  the  town  as  in  ruins  and  scarcely  inhabited.* 
A  rich  Jewess,  it  was  said,  had  built  up  the  walls,  m  order  that 
the  Jews  might  reside  there  ;  but  they  were  very  soon  driven 
out  again  by  the  Turks.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Tiberias  made 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  noted  Sheikh  DhAher  el-'Omar,  whose 
liistory  is  related  by  Niebuhr  and  Volney.'  His  fiunily  belonged 
to  the  Bedawin  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  the  upper 

*  8m  ftbon,  pp.  87S,  877.  1889.     AMftda  Ttk.  Sjr.  p.  84.    n» 

Mtin.  L  pi  87.    The  Jewish  Itiiwrmrf    d-Wmnli  \\AL  p.  184.    TAkM  ia  SehnlL 

In  HotUiiMr't   appi   Hebrmid  moBtkNit    Ind.  in  VIl.  Snbd.  art.  Jlbfrimt. 


hu%  alM  Uiis  tomb,  nnd  cwpedaQj  tlintof        *  Bonif.  de  wrwm.  mlta  Ttrr.  SnacL  ia 

art  p.  Sf 
bj  Cannolj,  BnuL  1847,  ppc        *  Etncid.  IL  ppi  884,  SAl  D'Anrfou 


R.  Aldbn  with  24,000  </  hit  ditdplee;  pi     QoMMmini  iL  bl   884 ;    eonp.  p^ 
84.  Ed  t.   Sm  al»  Um  Jewiih  IttMnriM    Zoalkrt  p.  85a  CoIot.  Itia.  a.  868. 


pahliihed 
180.188, 


ISO,  188,  S67,  886,  446.     Coop.  Ughi.    M4moiM  11.  pi  978.    Parit  1786.    Too 
iwl  0pp.  II.  p.   144.-.BaroUiaHt  bMitl    TroOo  pp.  439,  480.     Morinapi  SOS.    So 


of  this  UUcr  tomb ;  bat  the  aambar  of     loo  Vaa  Fkmond  aad  Hojmin,  RobiB  IL 
dfaei^  hod  dwindled  to  14,000 ;  ^  888L       p.  81. 


'  Hoffo  riogrni  hi  Marteae  et  Darmnd 
Ttm.  V.  pp.  m,  781.  (Corap.  Maria. 
SoMit  pp.  816,  818^    Wflkon  Geech.  der 


lyArrlenx  L  e.     Thowaot  Voyagee 
IL  a.  878.    AnMt  1737.   Yet  thie  anwara 
to  bo  ool/  aa  old  ilorj  rerampod;  the 
Kr.  VLpp.  800,  65l    Comiaoat  do  Boa     eamo  ia  nontionod  bj  Fiknr  of  HaiaMa- 
Craa  pp.  201,  206.  dorf  in  1668,  p.  27a 

•  W.  do  BakfeoMl  hi  Bamage  Thee.  IV.        •  KWmhr   Koiiebe«*hr.  Ill   p.   72  eq. 
p.  866.    Sir  J.  MeoadeTilU  p.  1 16.  Load.    Volarj  Vo/age  c.  iit.  Ton.  II.  p.  M  e^ 
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Jordan;  and  seems  to  hft?e  aoqviired  ocmsideiaUe  pow«r  in  ilia 
neighbouring  region.  On  the  death  of  hia  &ther  'Omar,  he 
Buooeeded  to  the  poflBearion  of  8a&d ;  to  which  he  aftenraidi 
added  Tiberias  and  NanretiL  Pooocke  fonnd  hinL  in  A.  D. 
1738,  eiectinff  a  fort  on  a  hill  north  of  Tiberias,  and  strengtb* 
ening  the  old  walls  with  bnttresses  inside ;  he  being  at  that 
time  in  strife  with  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.^  Hasselqnist  in  ▲. 
D.  1701  relates,  that  he  had  recently  built  up  walls  aroond  the 
city,  and  also  erected  a  castle  on  a  hill  outmde.*  In  A.  D. 
1749,  Sheikh  DhAher  hj  a  sadden  march  got  possession  of 
'  Akka^  which  he  fortified  ;  and  here  maintained  hnnself  almost 
as  an  mdependent  chief  for  many  yean,  against  all  the  attacks 
and  intrigues  of  the  surrounding  Pashas.  In  A.  D.  1770,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years,  he  was  still  able  to  mount  a  fiery  heme ; 
but  a  fleet  beinff  sent  against  him  in  that  year  by  the  Porte,  he 
was  entrapped  hv  fraud,  and  his  head  sent  to  Oonstantinqile.* 

The  French  had  possession  of  Tiberias  for  a  short  time,  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Syria  by  Napoleon  in  A.  D.  1799.^ 


Wednesday.  June  20ih.  It  had  been  our  plan  to  pooeed 
fiom  Tiberias  along  the  lake  northwards,  and  so  by  the  Jordan 
and  the  shore  of  el-Htleh  to  BAniAs.  Here  we  proposed  to 
searoh  out  all  the  sources  of  the  Joidan,  and  then  take  the 
route  up  Wad^  et-Teim  by  HAsbeiya  and  K&sheiya  to  Damas- 
cus. From  this  city  we  hoped  to  cross  Anti-Lebanon  to  Ba'al- 
bek^  and  so  by  way  of  the  cedars  over  Lebanon  to  Beirtlt.  For 
all  this  we  still  had  a  sufficient  number  of  days  at  our  com- 
mand. But  the  time  had  now  come^  when  the  disturbances  in 
the  north  of  Palestine  were  to  affect  our  plans,  and  compel  us 
to  change  our  intended  course.  As  we  yesterday  visited  the 
warm  springs^  we  found  there  a  special  messenger  with  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Abu  N^isir  of  Nazareth^  whom  we  had  left  only 
on  Monday  morning  ;  informing  us^  that  soon  after  our  depar- 
ture news  had  come,  that  the  rebel  Druzes  from  the  Lejah  had 
made  an  inroad  upon  H&sbeiya^  seized  the  place  by  surprise, 
and  killed  the  governor  and  all  the  Turkish  and  Christian  in- 
habitants. In  consequence,  not  only  this  road,  but  also  that  by 
the  bridge  and  Kuneitirah,  had  become  unsafe ;  inasmuch  as  the 
rebels  were  on  the  look  out  for  caravans  and  travellers,  whom 
they  were  said  not  only  to  reb,  but  also  to  murder. 

*  Pooooke  Deaor.  of  the  East,  IL  L  p.  *  HaBselqoUt  Reise  pp.  ISl,  1S2. 

69. — ^The  rainB  ipoken  of  bj  Bnrokhardt  '  Volnej  1.  o.  p.  87.   Niebulir  1.  a  p.  7S. 

on  the  north  of  the  town  are  perhaps  re-  *  See  Clarke's  Travels  etc.  p.  479.  4ta 

mains  of  this  fort ;  see  above,  p.  888.  etc.  etc. 
a  5. 
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We  did  not  doubt  but  that  this  intelligenoe  was  Tery 
greatly  exaggerated ;  yet  as,  on  inquiiy  in  Tibmas,  we  learned 
that  similar  accounts  had  been  also  received  fiom  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  obtain  further 
information,  berore  we  ventured  to  proceed  direotljr  towards 
Damascus.  It  was  evident  that  Abu  Nftsir  had  considered  the 
source  of  his  intelligence  as  trustworthy ;  for  his  solicitude  led 
him  to  despatch  a  special  messenger  on  our  account ;  a  kindness 
which  another  native  would  haidly  have  rendered  to  us.  We 
ooncluded  therefore  to  remain  this  day  encamped  at  Tiberias ; 
hire  the  little  sail  boat,  and  visit  all  the  places  along  the  western 
'  shore  as  far  north  as  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jor&n ;  and  the 
next  day  proceed  directly  to  Safed,  where  we  migiht  hope  to  ob- 
tain later  and  more  authentic  information. 

Such  was,  and  such  is,  this  land  of  wars  and  rumours  of  • 
wars  I  Beports  fly  current  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of  which  no 
one  can  learn  whether  they  are  true  or  false ;  suspense,  agita- 
tion, and  anxiety  prevail  continuaUy  ;  without  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  actually  exists  the  slightest 
cause  of  inquietude.  In  the  present  instance,  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  were  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  '*  May  God  give  victory  to 
our  EiTcndi/'  was  the  concluding  prayer  of  Abu  NAsir's  letter  to 
us ;  and  this  wish  was  not  unnatural,  although  the  war  itself 
was  totally  unjust  and  conducted  with  horrible  atrocity.  The 
Christians  were  anxious  for  the  success  of  Ibrahim,  because  this 
was  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Egvptian  govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  Turkish ;  under  which,  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Muham« 
medans,  and  enioyed  rights  and  a  security  in  person  and  proper- 
ty, which  they  had  never  known  before. 

We  rose  early  this  morning,  in  the  hope  of  a  pleasant 
excursion  upon  the  lake,  so  often  honoured  bv  the  presence  of 
our  Saviour.  But  a  strong  southwest  wind  had  been  olowing  all 
night  and  still  continued ;  so  that  the  boat  had  not  returned, 
nor  could  it  bo  expected.  Under  these  circumstances,  wo  deter- 
mined to  set  off  at  once,  and  proceed  to  day  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  thence  to  morrow 
to  Safed.  We  started  accordingly,  following  along  the  western 
wall^  which  presented  a  melancholy  sjiectacle  of  ruin  ;  and 
leaving  the  gate  at  8.20.  The  hill  we  had  descended  yester- 
day, comes  quite  down  to  the  shore  on  the  north  of  the  town  ; 
and  tlie  path  leads  along  its  steep  side,  at  some  distance  above 
the  water.  At  about  forty  nnnutes  from  Tiberias,  a  small 
Wady  breaks  down  through  to  the  lake,  the  upper  entrance  of 
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whkh  we  had  yerterday  ymiood  in  coming  from  Hattlit'  Down 
this  Wady  oomes  tbe  main  Damaacua  road  firom  Mount  Tabor ; 
and  then  ioDowb  the  ahore  aa  fiur  aa  to  Ehfin  Minyeh. 

Heie.  at  the  month  of  the  Cttle  Wady,  is  a  small  apace  of 
amble  main  abng  the  ahore,  on  which  weie  a  few  patches  of 
TegetameSy  with  a  miserable  hut  or  two  for  the  keepen.  On  the 
lower  part,  just  by  the  beach,  aie  five  or  six  fountains  near  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  yeiy  laige  and  copious ;  the  water  rushing 
forth  with  violenoe.  The  water  is  clear,  and  di^^tly  brackish ; 
the  tempeiature  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  ur,  not  far 
firom  80^  F.  The  place  bean  the  name  of  'Ain  d-BAiideh, 
''Gold  Bj^mg;'*  in  distinction fiom  the  hot  sources  on  the  south 
of  Tibenas.  We  saw  here  for  the  fint  time  a  kind  of  struc- 
ture, which  we  are  not  fully  able  to  explain.  Eadi  fountain 
had  once  been  enclosed  b|^  a  round  reeenroir  of  stone,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  peipenaicnlar  on  the  inside,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  only  two  cf  these  aie  still  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  obvious  purpose  of  these  structures  was,  to 
raise  and  retain  the  water  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
fountain ;  on  the  same  principle  as  the  reservoirs  at  the  celebra- 
ted Bfts  el-' Ain  near  Tyre,  out  whether  it  was  tiius  raised  for 
bathinfi^  or  for  inigation,  or  for  other  uses,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. The  former  is  not  impossible ;  and  the  waters  may  an- 
ciently have  been  used  in  some  connection  ¥rith  the  hot  baths ; 
though  we  did  not  learn  that  any  medicinal  virtue  is  attributed 
to  them  at  the  present  day.  The  reservoirB  may  or  may  not  be 
of  ancient  worKmanship ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  difitinctive 
marks  about  them.*  Upon  the  plain  grow  oleanders  and  trees 
of  the  NQbk. 

Beyond  this  spot,  the  mountain  again  comes  down  to  the 
shore ;  and  the  path  leads,  as  before,  along  its  side  above  the 
water.  At  9^  o'clock  another  large  plain  opened  before  us ; 
and  just  here  lies  el-Mejdel,  a  miserable  little  Muslim  village, 
looking  much  like  a  ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of  anti- 
quity. From  Tiberias  hither,  or  rather  from  beyond  the  hot 
bathis,  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  from  8.  E.  to 
N.  W.  But  firom  this  point  onwards  the  coast  trends  off 
towards  the  N.  N.  E.  while  the  hills  retire  in  a  curve,  leaving  a 
beautiful  plain  an  hour  in  length  and  about  twenty  minutes  in 
breadth,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  verging 
almost  to  a  crescent.  In  the  southwest,  the  mountain  forming 
the  ridge  or  step  between  this  plain  and  the  Sahil  Hatttn  is 
steep,  and  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high.     The 

'  See  above,  p.  879.  the  exaggerated  account  of  Backingham, 

*  Irbj  and  Maiu^  speak  of  these  aa  I  can  witii  difficulty  recogniso  tho  place ; 

ancient  Roman  baths ;  p.  290.  [91.]    In  Travuls  in  Pulcfitino  4to.  p.  4G5. 
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Wady  d-Ham&m  brealn  down  throoffh  it  a  qtiarter  of  an  hoar 
W60t  of  Mejdel,  and  its  bed  mns  to  the  lalLO  jost  north  of  that 
▼iUage.^  On  the  west  and  north  the  hills  are  lower^  and  rise 
less  abmptly  from  the  plain.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
phdn,  lies  the  rained  Khin  Minyeh ;  while  Mejdel  is  qnite  at 
the  soatheast  comer. 

The  name  Mejdel  is  obviously  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
Migdal  and  Greek  Magdala ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doabt, 
that  this  place  is  the  Magdala  of  the  New  Testament,  chiefly 
known  as  the  natiye  town  of  Mary  Magdalene.  The  ancient 
notices  respecting  its  position  are  exceedmgly  indefinite ;  yet  it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that  it  lay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake.  After  the  miracaloas  feeding  of  the 
fimr  thoasand.  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  conntry 
east  of  the  lake,*  Jesas  '*  took  ship  and  came  into  the  ooast  of 
Magdala  ; "  for  which  Mark  writes  Dalmanatha.'  Here  the 
Pharisees  began  to  qaestion  him ;  but  he  '*  left  them,  and 
entering  into  the  ship  again,  derarted  to  the  other  side  ;''  an 
expression  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  lake  and  the  Jordan.* 
Thence  ho  goes  to  the  northeastern  Bethsaida,  where  he  heals  a 
blind  man ;  and  so  to  Cassarea  Philippi.'  This  view  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Kabbins  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  compiled  at  Tiberias ;  who  several  times  speak  of 
Ma^ala  as  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Hammath  or  the  hot 

S»nng8.*  The  Migdal-el  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  tribe  of 
aphtaliy  was  prob&bly  the  same  |)lace/ — Quaresmius  mentions 
here  the  present  name,  and  recognised  the  place  as  the  Magdala 
of  Scripture.' 

>  See  eboTT,  pp.  878,  870.  Geder,  which  he  tnaeletae  H^deU  of 

*  Aocording  to  Mark  7,  81,  Jeeot  went  Gedera ;  lb.  ppi  iM,  418.  Bat.  erta  IT 
horn  the  ooeaCa  of  Tjre  end  Sldon  Into  the  ench  be  the  meeiiiiic,  thU  Deme  oecore 
DeeepoUt ;  In  which  oonnectkni  the  mire-  only  In  the  Telmod  of  Behjlon ;  which  la 
cle  b  Imniedietelj  rvletrd,  Murk  R,  1-9.  thie  oeee  It  of  far  leM  eothorilj. — The 
Bot  ell  the  dtiei  of  the  Decepolii,  ezcn4  text  of  Joerphne  to(\  in  the  eerUer  edi- 
ScytbopolU,  Uj  on  the  east  of  the  lake  tiooe,  bee  a  Maitdala  hi  the  Wclnitj  of 
Md  the  Jordan ;  Onoraast  art  DrtupoiiM.  Oamala  ;  Vita  |  S4.  Bat,  aeoocAog  to 
Joe.  B.  J.  8.  9.  7.  RcUumI  PaL  pc  808.  llaTtrcamp,  all  the  maaaerripti,  iartiad 
RoaenmQUer  BibL  Oeogr.  IL  11.  p.   11  mi.  of  Maf^a,  read  here  Gamak;  which  he 

*  Man  16.  89.  Mark  8,  10.  Of  Dal-  hae  contMnentlj  reetored  In  the  text  Sea 
maaotha  we  have  no  further  trace.  Geeenhii*  Notes  on  Barckhardt  bl  106S. 

*  Mark  8,   18    kwnf^,  dt  t^  Wmt.  '  Jv$h.  19,  88. 

Coaipi  Matt   18,  6.     For  this  nae  of  t^  *  ({oarrtmiue  IL  868.    The  teetimonjr 

Wmv,  eee  Mark  A,  1.    10,  1.    Lake  8,  29.  of  tliU  aathtir  wai  prubablj  ankaowa  to 

Abo  withoat  a^joncti,  Matt   8,   18.  38.  Lightfont;    and  hae  been  orerlookcd  bj 

Mark  4,  85.  etc  meet  later  writm,  who  adopted  the  view 

*  Mark  8,  22.  27.     MaU  16,  1.1  of  the  Utter.   Coop.  BOKhiv  KHbeerhr. 

*  Lightfoot  Oprra  IL  p.  226.  Yet  Th.  XL  n.  491.  Van  Efcmood  a.  llejmaa 
lightfoot  himtelf  (a«  alto  OUario*)  plac«e  Ketern  ll.  p.  87.— Steph.  SchnU  alio  finds 
Magdala  oo  the  east  of  the  lake,  oa  no  Magdala  here  an  hoar  anrth  of  Tiberiae  ; 
better  groand,  it  woald  teem,  than  beeaain  Letlungea  etc.  V.  p.  206.  Whether  thb 
it  b  eooietinice  called  ^*is  Vl)T3  Migdal  «*•  ^  Magdalaai  Castraa  of  Broeardae 

Vol.  II.— W  ill.  278,  279 
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Half  an  hoar  watt  of  Mcgdal,  in  ib»  big^  mipandieiikr 
diff  fcrming  the  aoatliaaat  aide  of  Wady  el-Bamftm,  aie 
ntaatedtiieannlarnniauiaof  Kia'at  Ibn  Ma'in,to  whkdi  I 
haye  aliea^  aDodad.^  Thaea  weie  viaitad  and  daaciibad  lij 
BfuoUiaidt;  and^aairewaienotawaieatihetimaof  anyOiing 
antique  about  Hid  plaoe,  we  theiefine  panaod  on  withoat  es- 
amining  it  moie  doaafy.*  Tbe  following  is  BmoUuudtfa  ao- 
ooont:  ^'InilieealcaieoiiamoimtainaiemanynataialcaTBma^ 
wlueh  hare  baen  muted  together  by  paaeagea  ont  in  Ibe  locl^ 
and  enlaiged  in  oidar  to  tender  llinn  more  commodiona  for 
habitation.  Walk  have  abo  been  built  acroaa  the  natural 
cmeninga,  ao  that  no  penKm  oould  enter  them  except  ihiou|^ 
the  nanow  oommuniorang  paoanigOB ;  and  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  almoat  perpendiemar  din  peimitted  it,  amall  baationa 
were  built,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  caafle,  which  baa  thua 
been  rendered  almoat  impregnable.  The  perpendicular  diff 
forma  ita  protection  aboye ;  and  the  acceaa  below  ia  ^  a  nanow 
path,  ao  Bteep  aa  not  to  allow  of  a  hone  mounting  it  In  the 
midat  of  the  cayema  aereral  deep  ciatema  haye  been  hewn. 
The  whole  mi^^t  afford  reftige  to  about  aiz  hundred  men ; 
but  the  walla  are  now  much  damaged. — A  few  vaulta  of  com- 
munioation,  with  pointed  arobea,  denote  Gtothic  architecture.''* 

I  haye  yentured  to  copy  tiiia  description,  because  it  accords 
remarkably  with  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  of  certain 
fortified  caverns  near  the  village  Arbela  in  Galilee.  They  are 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  march  of  Bacchides  into 
Judea  ;  at  that  time  they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and 
the  Syrian  general  encamped  at  Arl^la  long  enough  to  subdue 
thenu*  When  Herod  the  Great  took  possession  of  Sepphoris, 
these  caverns  near  Arbela  were  occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  committed  depredations  and  distressed  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  region.  Herod  first  sent  a  detachment  of  troops 
to  take  post  at  Arbela,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  their  depreda- 

U  leaf  certain,  thooffh  mott  probable ;  a  el-Hamftm ;  p.  299.  [91.1    AoooTding  to 

6.  p.  174.    It  is  doubtleat  that  of  a  writer  the  ■ame  travellen  (ibid.)    **  there   are 

ef  the  fame  centoiy,  who  after  tpeakiog  aome  curiouB  old  coovents "  in  the  side  of 

of  the  Menia  Domini,  goes  on  to  say ;  the  cliff  between  Mejdel  and  the  mouth  of 

*'  n>i  prope  Jnxta  mare  Tiberiadia  Yenns  Wadjr  el-Hamflm ;  thejr  are  deaoribed  as 

Tabariam eat  locna  qui  dicitnr  Magdalon,"  "being  built  aeveral  atoriea  high  in  the 

etc  See  Stoph.  Baluzii  Miaoellanea,  Tom.  perpendicular  difl;   with  galleries^"  et& 

VL  p.  869.  Paria  1718.  8.  Theae  we  did  not  notice. 

*  See  aboye  pp.  878,  879.    It  aeema  to  *  Joaeph.  Ant  12.  11.  1.  This  b  doubt- 

haye  been  first  mentioned  by  Pocooke  11.  leaa  the  aame  event  recorded  in  1  Maoc  9, 

67.  2 ;  where  Bacchidea  ia  aaid  to  have  anb- 


L  p  67. 
^In 


1862  we  passed   down   through  dued  Measaloth  in  Arbela.      The  word 

Wadjr  el-HamAm,  beneath  the  caverns;  Mesaaloth  (MtatraX^)  may  perhaps  be 

see  Vol  in.  Sect  YIII,  under  May  18th.  nothing  more  than    the    Heb.    nisoxa , 

•  BurckhaidtTs  Travels,  p.  881.--Irby  j^  the  sense  of  ttepi,  tonei,  taraeei;  sie 

and  Mangles  describe  also  an  external  for-  2  Chr.  9  11. 
trees,  just  northwest  of  the  month  of  Wady  '    ' 
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tkmfl ;  and  after  forty  days  followed  with  his  whole  force,  in 
Older  to  extemunate  them«  On  his  approach,  they  boldly  gave 
him  battle,  and  at  first  routed  his  leu  wing ;  but  the  battle 
turning  against  them,  they  were  put  to  flight,  and  pursued 
beyond  the  Jordan.  Herod  now  laid  siege  to  the  caverns ;  but 
as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  precipitous  cli£b,  over- 
hanffing  a  deep  valley,  with  only  a  steep  and  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
Parties  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  laige  boxes,  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  above,  and  attacked  those  who  defended 
the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword,  or  dragged  them  out  with 
kmg  hooks  and  dashed  them  down  the  precipice.  In  this  way 
the  place  was  at  last  subdued.* — The  same  caverns  were  after- 
waras  fortified  by  Josephus  himself,  during  his  conmiand  in 
Ghdilee,  against  the  Romans ;  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  them 
as  the  caverns  of  Arbcla,  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
lake  of  Oennesarcth.*  According  to  the  Talmud  likewise, 
Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.' 

All  these  circumstances  seem  to  me  very  clearly  to  identify 
the  Arbcla  of  Galilee  and  its  fortified  caverns,  with  the  present 
KdUat  Ibn  Ma'dn  and  the  adjacent  site  of  ruins  now  known  as 
Irbid.*  This  latter  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Irbil, 
the  proper  Arabic  form  for  Arbela ;'  for  although  this  change 
of/  mto  (f,  is  very  uncommon,  yet  the  same  name  Irbid  is  found 
also  in  a  largo  village  in  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  where 
we  know  there  was  another  Arbela.'  The  same  Arbela  of 
Galilee  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  Betb-Arbel  of  the 
prophet  Ilosca/ — It  is  singular,  tliat  no  mention  of  this  fortress 
occurs  during  the  time  of  the  crusades.  William  of  Tyre 
describes  indeed  a  very  simikir  fortified  cavern,  which  was  re- 
garded as  impregnable  ;  but  he  places  it  expressly  in  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Jordan,  sixteen  Italian  miles  from  Tiberias.' 

■  Joe  Ant  14.  15.  4,  6.     R  J.   1.   10.  wenu  littk  mand  to  doabC,  that  this  it 

S-4.    TIm  Utter  •ooonnt  is  the  rooit  falL  the  pre«ent  Irhid  (Borckhardt  writoc  Er^ 

*  Vita  f  87,  'A^XiMT  rH^Aaier.  B.  J.  \mA)  the  chief  town  of  a  diitric*  caM  of 
S.  SO.  S,  r4  W9fi  Fffmir^  r^r  Xl^rfr  Um  Kei%  the  andcnt  Oadara;  Borek- 
wwixmam.  hardt's  TraTeli,  pp.  268,  2S9. — There  b 

'  Lijrhtfoot  0pp.  II.  p.  281.  no  qaestkm  but  that  d  and  /  are  kiodred 

*  The  fint  nneetion  of  tliii  Identitr  Mmnd* ;  though  the  chance  from  the  for- 
waa  made,  I  bellere,  bj  the  reriever  of  iner  to  the  latter  b  more  fieqnent  than  the 
Ramner't  Tabatina  in  the  "  Gelehfte  An-  rererw  ;  e.  g.  Heh.  ir>  and  br>  ;  W 

lie  dorti  not,  howerer,  bnmr  forward  all  ,,      .          ,     .    ;•  •  ,^«        /^  *••    *  ■"  * 

thejCToomb.                         ^  ['!^^    •"'*    J^    t^trS^..:^'*r!.' 

*  See  ahore.  p.  370.     The  Arbela  wheie  ^^^  l^ryma.     Ut  jEsf^mM,  En«L 
Aleiander't  great  battb    look   [Amim,   !•  OiteM,     See  Geieniat  Uz.  Ileb.  left.  >. 
mn  called  in  Arabian  writers  Irbil;  tee  *  Hoa.  10.  14  ;  whert  it  b  impUed  thai 
Sehnlt.  lod.  in  Vit  Salad,  art  ArM^  BethArtiel  was  regarded  at  an  impregna- 

*  Koteb.     et    Ilierrm.    C>noma«t     art.  bb  fortrrtt. 

ArMn  :    '*  VM   umue  hodb  viciu  Arbel         •  Will  TYr.  28.  lA,  21. 
trane  Jordanem  in  finibue  PeOc**    Thera 
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The  pkin  upon  wliioh  we  now  entered  fiom  Mc^el,  is  at 
flnt  called  Aid  d-Mcjjdely  bat  fturther  on  takes  the  name  of  el- 
Glinweir,  '^LitUe  Ohftr ;"  which  strictly  perhaps  indndes  the 
whole.  It  is  nnqoesticniaUy  the  Gtonnesareth  of  Josephns.* 
Onr  attention  and  inqniiies  were  now  directed,  I  may  say  with 
the  most  absorbing  and  exciting  interest,  to  a  search  after  some 
trace  of  the  long  lost  Oapemanm,  so  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  onr  Lord's  residence  and  the  scene  of  seyend  of 
his  miracles ;  a  city  in  that  day  ''exalted  onto  heaTen,"  but 
now  thmst  down  so  low  that  its  YCiy  name  and  place  are  utterly 
forgotten.  We  had  indeed  began  oar  inqairies  among  i^ 
people  of  Naiaieth,  and  pnrsaed  them  systematically  ever 
since ;  but  as  yet  with  no  sacoess.  We  now,  howeyer,  were 
approaching  the  spot  where  the  dty  most  have  stood ;  for  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  lay  in  or  near  the  plain  of 
Oennesareth ;  or  at  least  mast  have  been  situated  not  veiy  fiyr 
beyond. 

We  took  a  path  along  the  inner  side  of  the  plain,  at  flie 
foot  of  the  western  hills,  in  order  to  examine  some  ruins  whidi 
were  said  to  exist  in  that  direction.  Our  course  was  about  N.  by 
W.  At  9|  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  Wady  el-Hamftm,  as  it 
breaks  down  throuffh  between  two  lofty  ledges  of  rock.  We 
soon  struck  an  artmdal  water-course  coming  down  fiom  before 
us,  in  which  whs  a  considerable  brook,  irri^ting  this  ]^art  of 
the  plain.  This  we  followed  up,  and  found  it  scattering  its  rills 
and  diffusing  verdure  in  all  directions.  At  10.10  we  reached  a 
large  and  beiEiutiftQ  fountain^  rising  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  line  of  hills.  At  first  we  had  taken  it  for  the  source 
of  the  brook  which  wo  had  followed  up ;  but  we  now  found, 
that  the  latter  is  brought  from  the  stream  of  Wady  er-BObOdt'* 
yeh  further  north  ;  and  is  carried  along  the  liill-side  above  this 
fountain,  to  water  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  plain. 

The  fountain  bears  the  name  of  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
"  Bound  Fountain  ; ''  it  interested  us  exceedingly  ;  for  we  then 
thought  it^  (though  incorrectly, )  to  be  the  same  which  Josephus 
describes  as  watering  and  fertilizing  the  plain  of  Gennesaretb, 
and  which  he  says  was  called  by  tlie  inhabitants  Gaphamaum.' 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  mason  work  of  hewn  stones, 
forming  an  oval  reservoir  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter ;  the 
water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid  and  sweet, 
bubbling  up  and  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a  large  stream,  to  water 
the  plain  below.  Numerous  small  fish  were  sporting  in  the 
basin  ;  which  is  so  thickly  surrounded  by  trees  and  brushwoodi 
that  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  pass  by  without  noticing  it.' 

'  Joaeph.  B.  J.  8.  10.  &  '  Several  traTenert  must  have  paased  on 

*  Joaeph.  ibid.  tfaii  route  between  Hattin  and  Safed ;  btit 
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The  deander  (Difleh)  was  growing  here  in  great  ahondaticei 
DowinfuUhloom  ;  and  trees  of  the  xTQbk  were  alao  Tery  fifeqnent. 
The  waters  of  this  fountain  irrigate  the  ground  between  it  and 
the  Uke ;  but  those  torn  Wady  er-BObOdlyeh,  being  higher  up 
and  still  more  copious,  are  earned  over  the  more  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  plun. 

Admitting  that  this  fountain  was  the  Caphamaum  of  Jose- 
phus,  there  was  eyery  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  dtj  of  Caper- 
naum must  have  lain  somewhere  m  the  vicinity.  The  western 
hin  above  the  fountain,  as  we  could  perceive  here,  and  had  also 
noticed  fit>m  Hattln,  is  strewed  witn  larrn  stones,  having  at  a 
distance  much  the  appearance  of  ruins.  I  ascended  it  therefore, 
excited  with  the  easer  hope  of  finding  some  trace  of  a  former 
nte,  which  then  I  should  haidly  have  hesitated  to  consider  as 
the  remains  of  Capernaum.  But  my  hope  ended  in  disappdnt^ 
ment ;  a  few  stones  had  indeed  been  thrown  together ;  but 
there  was  nothing  which  could  indicate  that  any  town  or  village 
had  ever  occupi^  the  spot  The  stones  which  eover  the  hiU, 
are  of  the  same  dark  colour  and  volcanic  character,  as  those 
around  Tiberias.  From  this  point,  looking  up  through  Wiuly 
el-Ham&m,  I  could  perceive  the  site  of  IrbUL' 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  at  ^Ain  el-Mudauwarah,  we 
proceeded  on  the  same  couise  along  tlie  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in 
ten  minutes  (at  10.40)  reached  the  opening  of  Wady  er-BQbCk- 
dtyeh,  coming  down  from  the  northwest  from  the  plain  of 
Bamah ;  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Wady  SelUmeh.  The 
hills  are  here  low  and  gentle.  The  Wady  brings  down  a  very 
copious  stream  of  pure  water ;  which  is  scattered  over  the  plain 
in  all  directions,  l^  means  of  small  canals  and  water-couises. 
Here  is  a  deserted  mill,  which  might  easily  be  repaired  ;  and 
also  the  remains  of  two  or  three  others.  Upon  a  slisht  emi- 
nence on  the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  village  ca&ed  Abu 
Bhtkfiheli ;  which  we  visited,  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing, that  could  be  referred  to  Capernaum.  But  here  too  are 
no  traces  of  antiquity ;  no  hewn  stones  nor  any  mason  work ; 
nothing  indeed  but  the  remains  of  a  few  dwellings,  built  of 
rough  volcanic  stones  ;  some  of  them  still  used  as  niagarines  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  plain.  A  Wely  with  a  white  dome  marks  tho 
spot.* 

I  tM  the  foanUin   c«rUlnljr   mentiooed  BMtitiMlfv  m  ealWd,  •djaewt  to  tk«  tIU 

ool.T  hj  Pococke,  who  aUo  held  it  to  be  Im  </  iUttia;  IL  p.  87a     Sm  Ab<ni%pw 

tiM  CftpluuiMani  of  Joarplrai ;  iVaer.  of  S78. 

tiM  EMt,  II.  L  p.  71.     PrelMblj  Kurtr  of         >  VUiua  b j  m  ia  186S;  Mt  Vol  IIL 

llftamenHorf   la^AM   the  Mune ;    p.  S7ft.  Sect  VIII,  omler  May  ISth. 

Nftrnb.  1046.     QuarMroint  \nAt«d  tpedu        *  From  Aba  ShOibeh,  Mtjdel  borvS.  S* 

of  A  founUin  CaphunMm ;   bat  he  es-  E.  nd  KhAa  Mlajreh  N.  63*  E. 

pfoalj  tecnbee  it  m  omW  the  Uooat  of 

Vol.  If.>34*  i>  D  ii   884, 8S> 
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Jhm  Hub  pointy  m  ivdl  m  from  the  UU  over  Uie  Bound 
FoaniiiQ,  tliere  mm  a  fine  piogpect  of  the  bemiiftd  jlain  m  it 
lies  along  the  iMk  It  v  eonmdins^  ftrtile  and  well  watered ; 
tlieioilyOii  the  Mitttifimjpart  at  leastyk  a  nch  Uack  modld, 
iihichmiheTioiiii^of  Ibgddkal^^  Its  fertility 

indeed  can  haidlj  ne  eiceeded ;  all  kfaidB  ol  gnon  anl  Tenta- 
Uee  are  piodnoed  in  abondanoeL  inolnding  rioe  in  the  mcneter 
parts;  wn3e  the  natoial  ppodpctionai  as  at  Tibuoas  «^ 
are  tbose  of  a  more  sootliem  lalitada  Indeed^  in  beauty: 
fertility^  and  dimatsi,  the  wbole  tract  answers  weQ  enoog^ 
to  the  i^owing  tboo^  exaggerated  description  of  Josephns. 
Among  other  prodnctioniL  he  speaks  here  also  of  walnut  trees ; 
but  we  did  not  note  whether  any  now  exist' 

Ib:cepting  the  portion  aioond  Mejdel,  this  pbin  is  not  tilled 
bj  the  FeDAhSi  but  is  given  np  entuelj  to  tm  Arabs  dwcUxng 
in  tents,  the  QhawArinm ;  whe  seem  here  and  fhrther  nortb  to 
be  an  intennediate  race,  between  the  Bedawin  of  the  monntains 
and  deserts  and  the  more  sonthem  Qhawftrineh.  A  small  tribe 
of  ihem  encamp  in  this  quarter,  called  es-Semektyeh ;  who  Iceep 
a  few  bnikUngi  in  repair  in  Abu  ShAsheb,  which  they  nse  as 
magftrines.  A  Sheiui  wss  riding  about  upon  a  fine  horsey 
entirely  naked  except  his  loins ;  and  two  or  three  others  were 
lasily  opening  a  water-course,  to  cany  the  water  to  a  diffisrent 
point  in  the  plain. 

Thus  fiir  we  had  followed  one  of  the  roads  from  Tiberias  to 
Safed ;  which  hence  proceeds  up  Wady  er-BUbadtyeh.  We 
now  tamed  northeast  still  along  the  foot  of  the  hills^  on  a  direct 
course  to  Eh&n  Minyeh.  Setting  off  at  11.10  we  passed,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  limestone  column  lying  alone  in  the 
plain,  some  twenty  feet  long,  and  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter ; 
we  could  discern  no  trace  of  any  site  or  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
The  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  less  abundantly  watered  than 
the  southern ;  in  some  parts  the  ground  was  dry  and  parched, 
and  thorny  shrubs  were  growing  thickly.  At  11^  o'clock  the 
dry  bed  of  a  Wady  crossed  our  path,  coming  down  from  the 
western  hills,  and  called  Wady  el-'Amtd ;  probably  from  the 
column  we  had  passed.  It  comes  from  the  region  between 
Safed  and  Meirdn  ;  and  is  there  called  Wady  Taw&hin.* 

'  Aocording  to  Josephns  this  tract  would  given  above  in  the  text    We  conld  hew 

be  ahnoet  a  paradise ;  B.  J.  8.  10.  8.  nothing  of  a  name  LeimAn.    Pococke  stiU 

*  'Bnrckhurdt  in  passbg  along  the  shore,  more  inoorrectlj  makes  the  brook  el-Lei- 

gives  the  name  el-Leimdn  to  both  the  mAn  pass  down  through  Wady  <d-Hamfim ; 

■  Wadys  el-'AmOd  and  er-R&b&dlyeh,  re-  Vol.  IL  i.p.  71.— BurckhardtsajsAirther, 

garding  ihem  as  branches  of  one  and  the  that  from  about  this  spot  he  saw  a  village 

same.    Jacotin's  map  has  the  latter  as  el-  on  the  hills  called  Senjul,  half  an  hour 

Leimdn,  and  the  former  as  er-RCib&diyeh.  east  of  Hattin.    This  I  am  unable  to  ex- 

We  were  awara  of  all  this  at  the  time,  and  plain ;  wc  made  all  possible  inquiry,  but 

made  very  minute  inquiries  of  people  on  could  hear  of  no  such  name  or  village, 

tlie  spot;  but  obtained  only  the  results  The  only  place  so  situated  in  relation  to 
ill.  285  286 
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We  reached  ihkn  Minyeb^  not  far  from  the  Bhore,  at 
rthem  extreniitj  of  the  plain,  at  11.50  i  haying  thus  oc 


tho 
liorthem  extreniitj  of  the  plain,  at  11.50  i  haying  thus  occu- 
pied an  hour  and  a  half  in  pamng  firom  Mejdel  aionnd  the  inner 
side  of  the  phun.  while  the  distance  along  the  shore  is  reckoned 
at  one  honr.^  The  Eh&n  is  now  in  mins ;  it  was  once  a  large 
and  well  bdilt  stractore,  correepondinff  to  the  Eh&ns  at  Lejjdn, 
et-TiyjAn  Jnbb  Y^lsuf,  and  others  along  the  great  Damascus 
road.  The  place  is  mentioned  under  its  present  name  by  Bo- 
haeddin  in  1189.*  The  Khftn  is  spoken  of  by  FOrer  of  Hai- 
moldorf,  in  A.  D.  1566  ;  and  then  at  long  intenrals  by  Quares- 
miuSy  by  Nau,  by  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  by  Schnls,  and  in 
the  present  century  by  Burckhardt  and  others.*  Between  the 
KhAn  and  the  shore,  a  large  fodntain  ^pshes  out  firom  beneath 
the  rocks,  and  forms  a  brook  flowing  mto  the  lake  a  few  rods 
distant.  Oyer  this  source  stands  a  yery  large  fig  tree ;  from 
which  the  fountain  takes  its  name,  'Ain  et-Tln.  x^ear  by  afS 
seyeral  other  springs.  Our  guides  said  these  springs  were  bracks* 
ish ;  but  Burckhardt,  who  rested  for  some  time  under  the  great 
fig  tree,  describes  tho  water  of  the  main  source  As  sweet  iUong 
the  lake  is  a  tract  of  luxuriant  herbage,  occasioned  by  the 
springs ;  and  on  tho  shore  are  high  reeds.*  Large  flocks  and 
Mrds  were  at  pasture  in  this  part  of  the  plain. — A  few  rods 
South  of  the  Kh&n  and  fountain,  is  a  low  mound  or  swell  with 
ruins,  occupying  a  considerable  circumference.  The  few  remains 
seemed  to  be  mostly  dwellinffs  of  no  yery  remote  date ;  but 
there  was  not  enough  to  make  out  anything  with  certainty. 
We  could  not  learn  that  the  spot  bore  any  other  name  than 
tiiat  of  KhAn  Minyeh.  Close  on  the  north  of  the  EJito*and 
fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable  eleyation  come  down  again 
quite  to  the  lake. 

KhAn  Minyeh,  or  rather  the  mound  with  ruins,  is  one  of  the 
yarious  places  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  certainty,  haye  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capernaum.  The  desorip* 
tions  of  most  trayellers,  who  profess  to  haye  seen  the  remains  of 
that  city,  are  in  general  so  yery  indefinite,  that  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  determine  what  point  they  mean,  as  it  is  to  look  for 
the  city  itself ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  testimony  of 
Quaresmius  lb  express,  that  the  Cajicmauni  of  his  day  was  at  a 
place  with  a  Khftn  called  by  the  Arabs  Minyeh."     After  long 

Qaltin,  U  the  lite  of  Irhid  uhowe  detoribcd.  Nao,  BlwumU,  p.  670.     Van  ^mood  mi4 

8m  BarckhArtlcp.  819.  H«jin»n,   td   Moinit^    lUiaw   IL   p.   SS. 

>  Borckhartlt  p.  820.     It  if  proUbl/  %  Stoph.  Scholi,  Ahnmny^  Tb.  V.  p.  SOS. 

Um  boor.  Sm  Borekhardt  p.  810. 

<^BohMa.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  08.      Ha  loo  •  All  B^  neaki  of  Krvral  palrhaa  of 

vritaa  U»e  name  rl-Minjeh.  rioa  in  the  Tictnttj ;  Travak  II.  p.  S60. 

*  Fiifpr  writes  the  name  MTtni,  IUli»-  *  Klocid.  II.  p.  8C8,  •'el  mistrabila  dU 

baiehr.  Kurnh.  1<»46.  pfk  876,  S77.    Qaa-  TanorfauD,  in  oQod  m  Tiatorra  rvriphnit, 

fftaadna  hat  U  MenieK,  Tom.  II.  p.  86S.  Anbioa  MmiA  Mnevpalw.*     Sea  loo 
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infoiiy  and  inTestintioiiy  my  own  mind  indinas  abo  to  the 
opmion,  that  we  aie  neie  to  aedc  fbr  the  probable  poeition  of  the 
ancient  Oapernamn;  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  me,  iheie  aie 
▼arious  probabilitieB  in  fiEtvoor  of  tbis  spot^  wbiob  do  not  ezint 
in  oonneotbn  with  any  other. 

Often  as  Oapernaom  is  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Teetamenty  aa 
the  lesidenoe  en  onr  Lord  and  the  scene  of  his  teaching  and 
mimdesy  there  yet  oocnrs  no  specification  of  its  local  sitoatkn; 
except  tbe  somewhat  indeflnito  notice,  that  it  lay  ^^tipon  the 
sea-coast,  in  the  bordeis  of  Zabnton  and  Nephthalim."*  This 
last  expressbn  most  not  be  niged  toofiir,  nor  taken  too  Uteially. 
It  does  not  necessarily  iniply,  that  Oap^manm  was  on,  or  evea 
near,  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  tribes ;  but  only,  that 
it  lav  on  the  sea  within  the  teiritoiy  of  those  adjacent  tribes ; 
whidi  we  know  extended  ab^g  the  western  coast  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.*  Some  other  incidental  notices  in  the  Gospels, 
serve  to  point  oat  moie  nearly  the  part  of  this  western  coast, 
wheie  Oapemanm  was  sitoated.  After  the  miracnlons  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  three  of 
the  Evangdists  relate,  that  the  disciples  took  ship  to  return  to 
the  other  side  ;  and  it  was  on  this  passage  that  Jesus  came  to 
them  during  the  stoim,  waUdng  on  the  water.*  According  to 
Matthew  and  Mark.  ^^  when  they  were  thus  gone  over,  they  came 
into  the  land  of  Grannesaieth."^  But  John  lelates  moie  defi- 
nitely, that  the  disciples  in  setting  off  firom  the  eastern  dioie, 
'^  went  over  the  sea  toward  Gapemaum;"  and  after  Jesus 
had  stilled  the  tempest,  ^^  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went ;  *'  he  further  relates,  that  the  multitude  also 
^^  took  shipping  and  come  to  Oapemaum  seeking  for  Jesus/'  and 
found  him  there,  or  at  least  not  far  distant.'  From  all  these 
notices  it  follows  conclusively,  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part 
of  the  western  shore,  known  as  the  region  of  Gennesareth. — 
.  The  evangelist  Mark  likewise  says,  that  the  disciples  set  off  to 
go  over  the  lake  to  Bethsaida  ;*  from  which,  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  notices,  it  further  follows,  that  the  Bethsaida 

Sarins  p.  824.    Comp.  Fiiier  yon  Haimen-  baths  of  Tiberias  with  the  ancient  Ham- 

dorf  p.  277.    Korte  p.  809.  math,  viz.  that  the  latter  was  hi  NaphtoU, 

*  Matt  4,  18.  while  Capernaum,  wlilch  lay  north  of 

*  A  parallel  case  is  twioe  presented  in  Tiberias,  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  line 
MariL  7,  81 :  "  And  affain,  departing  from  of  division  between  Naphtali  and  Zebnlon; 
the  ooasU  (rii  Spia)  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  Reknd  PaL  pp.  161,  1086  sq.  See  above, 
came  unto  the  sea  of  GiUilee,  through  the  p.  885. 

midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis."    Hera        '  Matt  14,  18-82.     Mark  6,   82-61. 

the  word  transUted  "  coasts,"  is  the  same  John  6,  1-21. 

which  in  Matt.  4,  18,  U  rendered  •<  bor-        «  Matt.  14,  84.    Mark  6,  58. 

ders; "  for  which  in  Mark  7,  24  we  have        »  John  6,  17.  24.  25. 

also  fud6pta, — ^The  view  taken  in  the  text        *  Mark  6,  45 ;  comp.  vs.  58. — See  ge- 

does  away  the  objection,  urged  bv  Belaud  nerolly  Lightfoot  0pp.  II.  p.  227. 

and  otheri,  against  the  identity  of  the  hot 
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of  Galflee  by  near  to  Capenuumiy  and  probaUy  in  or  near  Uie 
mne  tiact  of  Oenneaaieth.' 

At  we  Tinted  again  the  dma  of  the  lake  in  185S ;  and  I 
liafo  eince  had  occasion  to  re-examine  the  whole  enhject  of  the 
■le  of  Capemanm,  as  aloo  of  Bethoaida  and  Choraan,  I  defer 
the  fbrther  consideraticm  of  this  topio  to  another  TohmML* 
The  names  of  Capemaam  and  Bethsaida  have  ntterly  peririied ; 
thai  of  Choraxin  possibly  sorriTes  in  the  fenn  Keriseh,  applied 
to  a  sli^t  min  among  the  hills,  an  how  west  of  the  lake.* 

From  Elhin  Minyeh,  and  the  plain  d-Ghnweir,  the  ooast 
akng  the  lake  nms  in  a  geneml  diiectkm  northeast  quite  to  the 
entrance  <^  the  Jordan.  The  hi^  rocky  groond  on  the  north 
of  the  plain,  extends  out  as  a  promontoiy  qnite  into  the  lake ; 
so  that  Qolj  a  narrow  and  difficult  path,  hewn  in  the  rock,  leads 
aioond  its  point  abore  the  water.*  The  great  Damascus  road 
passes  up  the  hill  directly  fiom  the  Khin,  and  keeps  along  on  a 
more  northerly  course  over  the  high  ground,  by  the  KhAn  Jubb 
T«raf;  and  so  to  the  Jisr  BenAt  lalAb,  the  bridge  o?er  the 
Joidan  south  of  the  lake  el-HOdeh.' 

We  set  off  at  11.55  ;  our  muleteers  choosing  to  ascend  the 
hin  on  the  Damascus  road,  as  the  easiest ;  whenoe  we  again  de- 
•eended  without  a  path  to  the  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the 
promontory,  about  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the  KhAn. 
After  a  few  minutes  more,  we  came  at  12i20  to  'Ain  et-TAbi- 
l^iah.  Here  is  a  small  Tillage  in  a  little  plain  or  Wady,  with  a 
▼try  copious  stream  burstinff  forth  from  inmiense  fountains, 
ali|^tly  warm,  but  so  brackish  as  not  to  be  drinkabla     The 

*  80  too  EpipliniiQi,  ipMldBg  of  Both-  thoj  of  ooont  ggf  wmk  as  iimow  u 
nUs  oad  Ciiponuuim,  njt  1  oft  iiw^lr  wooU  1m  Hkolj  to  ptopilhtt  tbi  tnfolkN 
ipTMr  T«r  T^irwr  T»^r«r  t^  ttflrHb^ri.     tad  open  tMr  pvoM.     Trmvok,  ole.  D.  fk 


Air.  Her.  Ub.  II  p.  487.    Paris  1622.  443wPoooeko,  at  wo  ba^  m^  koovl  tko 

•  8ooroUj.faiyoLUI.SoetVIII,aMlor  bobo  BothMkk  ot  IrM ;  tot  abov%  ^  878. 

If^f  ISlli.  1861  Sootarabott^itoppliodlo  Kliftfe  Btt^o^ 

"  TvBor  reUtot  that  Bvekhardt  loM  probably  bjr  tbo  Grook  bitbop  aad  piimi 

Ub  fai  Cairo,  tbore  waa  a  Tfllaffo  fai  thia  •!  Haaboi7«h ;  Zacb's  Moooll,  Goo;  ] 


vi0WtTeaDod"KafrrNajin;-balBiift^.  p.  848.  Robaa  L  p.  844.  848.  Tbo  apol 
iMvUlBhitTraTaltiiiakaaiiolthoaBcblool  iiowovcr  bad  kii«  bdbra  boon  bold  to  bO 
■SMJna  to  aiy  anch  namo;  aor  cooldTor-    Botbffiida;   ao  RadriTU  la  Raltob.  IL  pw 


mm  hfaaaalf  hear  of  anj  nrb  aaaio  or  164. — Poooeko  aajt  bo  faK|alrid  fbr  Cb^ 

plaoo  aloag  the  lake.   Toor  eto.  IL  p.  148L  rasia,  bat  ooald  oafy  htar  of  a  aaao  Oo- 

— Partbey  aln  giTca  tbo  iuubo  Capor-  rail;  VoL  II.  L  p.  72.    Tbk  m^  hmw 

MMUB  io  AraMe  lettens  aa  bdog  itUl  as-  booa  the  proaoal  Kodlarh. 


bat  it  onM«n  oa  ioqairr,  thai  ha        *  Naa  p.  671.     Berggrm  IL  pw  28a 

'  it  at  Naiaroth;  Rerghaair  Mo-  Moaro  IL  p.  6. 
a.   Karto  too  SjrioB  p.  46. —        *  This  great  road  betweaa  l^QTpt  aad 

n  profcaw  to  bare  beard  floca  Srria,  that  Vadlag  aloag  the  laka,  Biisbt| 

Anba,  ia  replj  to  a  direct  qaeatloa,  that  if  mot  wary,  aol  haipprnrialofy  bo  taltoa 

CofOfBaam  aod  Chormsia  were  qaito  acar,  aa  the  **  waj  of  the  aoa,'  la.  8,  1  [8,  28]. 

bal  bi  raiaa.    Tbete  maj  be  bore  mbm  Matt  4,  16.    Bat  tbae  eipiMaiiiii   la  Ibo 

deabi  aa  to  the  cocrertaret  of  the  rrport ;  lacfod  lait  probablj  baoHai  aolhli^  bmm 

or.  If  each  a  rrplj  wat  artaallT  made  (at  tbaa  the  nf^  akiaa  the  tea,  tbo  torTil»> 

ba  aaja)  bj  pcrioat  aAlag  fcr  ebari^,  rioa  of  Zobaloa  aad  NapblaM. 
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•faeua  diiTes  one  or  two  nulb ;  and.  double  tbe  flame  qna&ttty 
of  water  mnB  to  waste.  Several  other  millfl  are  in  roma.  Theae 
millB  were  erected  by  the  oelebroted  phAher  el-'Omar  already 
mentioned;  and  now  belong' to  the  government.  Ther  are 
firmed  Ij  people  in  Sa&d ;  and  are  served  by  ahawtrineh,  fat 
whom  4  row  tents  were  pitched  near  by.  The  rent  paid  to  the 
floyernment  is  from  twenty-fiye  to  thirty  parses.  Just  east  of 
tbe  mlllsy  on  the  right  of  the  path,  is  a  braddsh  fenntain  en- 
closed by  a  oiroDlar  waU  of  stone^  or  a  reservoir  like  those  at 
'Ain  d-Bftrideh }  it  is  called  'Ain  Eyftb  or  Tannftr  Eyftb, 
^^  Foontain  or  oven  of  Job.'V-*I  find  et-Tibighah  mentioned  by 
Ootovicns  in  A.  D.  1598 ;  bnt  the  name  seems  not  to.  appear 
again  nntil  the  time  of  BnroUiardt ;  though  Seetoen  notices  the 
biacUsh  stream.*  At  present  I  legB^  it  as  the  probable  site  of 
Beihsaida.* 

As  we  looceededi  the  jj^th  led  along  the  gentle  dope  of  the 
hills,  whidi  here  come  quite  down  to  the  diore ;  but  they  rise 
fifom  it  fiur  less  abruptly  and  to  a  mudi  less  devation,  tbim  on 
the  south  of  tbe  plam  d-Qhuweir.  The  ground  is  strewed  yeiy 
ttdddy  with  the  blade  yolcanio  stones  ahmdy  described ;  among 
which  was  an  abundaooe  of  grass,  now  dry  and  scorched  by 
the  8nn«  At  1  o'dook  we*came  to  the  ruins  of  Tdl  Htan,  situa- 
te4  on  a  smaU  projecting  point  or  rather  curve  of  the  dioreL 
dighily  elevated  aboye  tbe  water.  Bel^d  this  spot  the  land 
dopes  upward  yery  gently  and  gradqaDy  for  a  coufflderable  dis- 
tance ;  but  does  not  admit  the  name  of  mountain,  unless  in  the 
most  general  sense ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  enclose  the 
tract  of  ruins  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  path  passes  at  some 
4istance  ftom  the  ruins,  along  the  gentle  acclivity  above  ;  and 
as  we  turned  aside  to  visit  them,  we  had  to  pick  our  way  among 
the  proAision  of  volcanic  stones. 

The  ruins  at  Tell  Htlm  are  certainly  very  remarkable ;  and 
)t  is  1)0  weirder,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  or  traditional 
account  lespectii^  them,  they  should  have  been  regarded  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capernaum.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  place  of  considerable  extent ;  covering  a  tract  of  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  length  along  the  shore,  and  about  half  that 
breadth  inland,  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  and 
fallen  walls  of  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  all  of  unhewn  stones, 
except  two  ruins.    One  of  these  is  a  small  structure  near  the 

>  Taboga,  Cotov.  p.  869.     Seetsen  in  *  See  Vol.  HI.  Sect  VIIL— This  ipot, 

Zaoh's  MonatL  Corr.  XVIIL  p.  848.  Rei-  et-T&bighah,  has  alreadj  sometimes  been 

sen  L  p.  844.    The  name  stands  upon  his  reported  as   Bethsaida;    so   FQrer   von 

map       Bnickhaidtfs   TVavels,    p.    818.  Haimendorf   in   1566;    p.   277.   NOinb. 

Bookingham's  aoconnt  of  et-T&bighoh  is  1646.    Elliott* •  Travels,  Lond.  1889.  YoL 

drawn  chiefly  from  his  own  imagination ;  IL  p.  848. 
'f  ravels  pp.  468,  469.  4to. 
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di0f6,  the  only  one  now  standing ;  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  is 
seen  to  have  been  laid  up  in  later  times,  with  the  Mwn  stones, 
odnmns,  and  pilasters  of  former  buildings.*  Not  far  off  are  the 
prostrate  ruins  of  an  edifice,  which,  for  expense  of  labour  and 
ornament,  surpasses  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine. 

The  extent  of  the  foundations  of  this  structure,  is  no  lonser 
definitely  to  be  made  out  We  measured  one  hundred  and  fiye 
fiMt  along  the  northern  wall,  and  eighty  feet  along  the  western ; 
pevfaaps  this  was  their  whole  lengtiL  Within  tiie  space  thus 
enclosed  and  just  around,  are  stremd,  in  utter  confusion,  numer- 
ous columns  of  compact  limestone,  with  beautiftd  Corinthian 
caintals,  sculptured  entablatures,  ornamented  firieses,  and  the 
like.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns  are  often  stiU  in  their  place, 
though  sometimes  overturned  and  remoyed.  The  columns  are 
Utfge,  but  of  no  neat  length.  Here  we  found,  for  the  first  time, 
tiie  singularity  of  double  columns  ;  that  is,  two  attached  shafts, 
with  capitals  and  base,  cut  from  the  same  solid  block.  The 
shafts  are  parallel,  showing  that  they  were  not  intended  to  form 
the  comer  of  a  colonnade.  The  same  singularity  is  seen  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  some  of  the  immense  Syenite  columns  of 
the  ancient  church  in  Tjrre.  Another  peculiarity  here^  consists 
in  sereral  blocks  of  stone,  nine  feet  long  by  half  that  width,  and 
of  considerable  thickness,  on  one  side  of  which  are  sculptured 
pannels  with  ornamental  work,  now  defaced.  They  have  much 
the  appearance  of  a  stone  door  ;  but  have  no  mark  of  having 
been  suspended,  and  were  more  probably  employed  as  pilasters, 
or  perhaps  as  pannels,  in  the  ornamented  wall. 

The  stones  of  this  edifice  were  laige ;  and  the  whole  must 
once  have  been  an  elegant  structure.  The  material  is  everr- 
where  compact  limestone ;  unless  some  of  the  blocks  may  be 
regarded  as  passing  over  into  a  coarse  marble.  The  character  of 
tM  building  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  We  could  discern  no 
connection  of  the  foundations  with  the  shore  ;  and  could  only 
regard  the  structure  as  having  been  either  a  church  or  a  heathen 
temple.  But  the  only  distinctive  mark  (if  such  it  be)  in  fiivour 
of  tne  former  supposition,  was  the  circumstance,  that  die  longest 
direction  of  the  building  appears  to  have  been  from  west  to 
east.  The  confusion  is  too  great  and  hopeless,  to  admit  of  any 
certainty.  Some  slight  excavations  had  recently  been  made 
among  these  ruins ;  we  could  not  learn  by  whom  or  for  what 
purpose.  The  foundations  were  thus  laid  open  in  spots ;  but 
not  enough  to  make  out  the  plan.* 

*  TUi  b  probabljr  Um  *'  ubaII  draroh        *  Thb  ilnielart  w  fevad,  fai  ISSI;  l» 
of    wUta    marbb**    of   which    Poooek*    bi  of  Jewish  ori«iii;  »•  VoL  UL  SMi 

[•jlSlh 


k«.     Ili«  «« round  port  f.ir  nan  boAto*     VBI,  uodOT  U%j  ISlh. 
w«  akl  not  nrntuk,     VoL  IL  i.  ^  7S. 
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The  whole  pkoe  is  desolate  and  moumfiiL  The  hn^t 
waten  of  the  lalro  stQl  Ineakiipoii  its  shoie,  and  laTe  the  rains ; 
as  onoe  they  reflected  the  edifices  and  bore  the  little  fleets  of 
what  of  old  was  'no  mean  dtj/  But  tiie  busy  hum  of  men  is 
fjsme.  A  few  Arabs  only  of  we  B^neklyeh  were  here  encamyd 
m  tents ;  and  had  bnilt  up  a  few  hovels  among  the  nuns,  wmch 
they  used  as  magannes.*  j 

That  these  nameless  ndns  shonld  haye  been  taken  fer 
Oapemanm,  was  pot  imnatmal ;  they  are  obviondy  the  remains 
of  a  plaoQ  <H  SQOie  importance,  of  which  it  is  perliajps  no  longer 
possible  to  amertain  the  name.  The  consecrations  already 
addnoedy  which  show  with  certainty  that  Oaperaanm  waa  con- 
ncQted  with  the  plain  of  Qennesarethi  preve  conclnsiTely  that 
these  roios,  an  hour  distmt  ftom  that  plain,  cannot  xdbA  its 
site.  Yet  the  opinion  which  regards  them  as  Oapemanm  goes 
back  for  some  centori^  bat  iiot,  apparently,  to  Hie  time  of  the 
bmsades ;  it  existed  apparently  along  with  that,  which  fixed 
the  site  f^t  l^hftn  Minyeh.  I  find  the  name  of  Tell  Btaa  fer 
the  &nt  time  in  Kan,  and  then  in  Pococke ;  both  of  whom 
visited  the  spot,  apd  speak  of  it  as  the  place  then  commonfy 
shown  as  Oapemanm,*  The  same  position,  howev^,  is  tiiongfat 
by  some  to  be  assigned  to  Oapemanm  by  )f  annus  Sanutos  in 
the  fonrteenth  centnry ;  while  Brocardns,  <on  thQ  other  hand, 
apparen^  refen  the  latter  to  Ehftn  Minyeh.'  The  next  notice 
of  Tell  lEmm  is  by  Borekhardt,  who  speaks  only  from  hearsay ; 
^nd  since  his  day  the  spot  has  not  unfrequently  been  visited/ 
We  inquired  particularly,  both  of  the  Arabs  encamped  here  and 
of  others  along  the  coast,  whether  there  was  now  or  formerly 
any  different  name  for  these  ruins ;  but  they  had  never  heard  of 
^ny  other  than  Tell  Htlm. 

We  left  this  interesting  spot  at  1.25,  and  soon  crossed  a  dry 

>  From  Tell  H&m  the  bearings  were :  the  tame  mountain ;  hia  aooowit  then  an- 

Tlb^riaf  S.   20*  W.    M^el  S.  iS**  W.  swen  to  KhAn  Minveh ;  o.  4.  p.  17a    If 

TeU  Hatttn  ^.  !^2'*  W.  bowerer  the  two  leagoes  of  M.  Sanntas 

*  Nan   writes    the    name    Telhhonm ;  are  to  be  reckoned  ftom  the  north  end  of 

Voyage  p.  672.    Pooooke  has  Telhooe,  the  lake,  as  is  most  probable,  they  reach 

and  strangely  enoogh  supposes  it  to  be  the  to  Khflin  Minyeh ;  and  he  then  coincides 

site  of  Tarichsea ;  YoL  It  L  p.  72.— Korte  with  Brooardoa 

In  the  same  year  (1788)  seems  to  have        *  Borekhardt  in  retominfr  from  Jerash, 

been  pointed  to  KhAn  Minyeh  as  Caper-  n>eaks  of  Tell  HQm  as  on  the  east  side  of 

namn ;  p.  809.  tne  lak^ ;  but  afterwards,  in  passing  fttun 

'  Marin.  Samit  p.   247,   **  Cafamanm  Safed  to  Tiberias,  he  pUoes  it  correctly ; 

props  latns  aqnilonare  maris  GalilsBB  ad  pp.   279,  819.     Subs^uent  visitors  are : 

0lias  lencas."     If  these  **two  leagues'*  Buckingham  p.  472,  4ta    Bergsren Raise 

are  to  be  estimated  from  a  point  on  the  II.  p.  250.     Monro  II.  p.  8.    Elliott  II.  p. 

th.on  near  Mejdel,  apparently  assumed  as  849,  etc.    Seetsen  passed  along  this  road, 

the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  of  but  does  not  neak  of  Tell  HOma  ;  though 

which  the  wHtei  had  just  been  q)eaking ;  the  name  is  found  on  his  map ;   Zaoh's 

they  serve  to  fix  the  4te  of  his  Capernaum  MonatL  Corr.  XYII.  p.  848.     Reisen  L  p. 

at  Tell  HAm.    Brocaplu^  p}aces  it  at  one  844. 
league  from  the  same  place  ift  the  foot  of 
iii.  200^30^ 
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Wady,  of  which  we  oonld  here  kvn  no  name ;  but  fimnd  next 
dftT,  that  bilker  up  iowmrds  the  north,  it  ie  called  'Ayto  el- 
'AM4S7*  'nie  groond  continiiee  all  the  way  to  rise  gently  from 
the  laketowarde  the  northweat ;  bQtthereisnohi(^hill,noaleep 
aodiTityy  as  along  the  eonthern  parts  of  the  lake.  The  soiface 
is  everywhere  strewed  with  the  same  black  stones ;  and  the 
path  lies  at  some  distance  fiom  the  shore.  At  1J50  we  crossed 
a  shallow  Wady  near  its  head,  with  a  little  water  rising  fiom 
small  springs  just  by ;  it  is  called  Wady  el-EshshelL  At  ^ 
o^ekck,  after  an  bcmr  and  fire  minntes  fiom  Tdl  Htm,  we 
readied  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  just  at  its  entrance  into  the 
lake.  The  rirer  here  rons  near  Uie  foot  of  the  western  lulls, 
which  next  its  Talley  are  steep,  but  not  hi^ ;  while  on  the 
other  nde  of  the  stream,  a  fine  fertile  plain  stretches  off  along 
the  end  of  the  lake,  for  an  hour  or  more,  qnite  to  the  momitaina 
which  sidrt  the  eastern  shore.. 

The  estuary  of  the  Jord&n  here  presents  an  onnsoal  appear- 
ance. The  strong  sontherl^r  winds  hare  driven  np  a  bau  of 
sand  before  the  month,  which  now  rises  abore  the  water,  and 
being  connected  with  the  eastern  shore,  extends  oat  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  rods  southwest,  forming  a  channd  for  the  river  for 
some  distance  along  the  diore  on  that  side.  We  had  thought 
of  crossing  the  Joidan  and  encampinff  on  the  other  bank ;  but 
as  we  found  the  stream  not  easily  loidable  with  the  luggage, 
and  the  ground  also  at  this  point  was  not  favourable  for  en- 
camping, we  concluded  to  go  to  some  tents  which  we  saw  on  the 
vrestem  bank,  ei^t  or  ten  minutes  higher  up.  An  intervening 
mush,  occupied  in  jpart  as  a  rice  fieU,  compelled  us  to  make  a 
circuit  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hiUs ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  reached  the  tents  and  pitdied  for  the  night  in  their 
nekhbourhood.  Among  the  tents  were  several  huts  slightly 
built  of  reeds ;  these  are  common  in  this  quarter,  as  wdl  as 
around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Bea.  The  Ghaw&rineh  who 
dwell  here,  have  a  few  mamsines  rudely  buflt  of  stone.  Other 
similar  encampments  of  the  same  people,  are  scattered  upon 
the  phun  east  of  the  river. 

This  plain,  skirted,  as  I  haye  said,  cm  the  east  by  the 
mountains  whioh  enclose  the  lake,  Ib  shut  in  also  on  the  north 
by  similar  mountains,  or  rather  hills,  of  considerable  altitude, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Jordan  higher  up,  and  confine  it  to 
a  valley  of  no  great  width.  The  plam  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  au  alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  Jordsin  ;*  or 
more  probably  driven  up  br  the  prevailing  southeriy  winds  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.    At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  jdain, 

*  So  fliU— I,  Z«ek*t  M«Ma  Cotr.  XVUL  ^  S4a 
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a  lower  spar  or  promontoiy  fiom  the  northern  moimtaiiiSy  runs 
oat  fi>r  Bome  distance  aonfhwaids  aloDff  the  river,  andlbimBfor  a 
time  the  eastern  wall  of  its  YaUejr.  On  its  soathtoi  eztremitjr 
we  conld  distinguish  rains ;  the  people  on  the  spot  call  it 
simply  et-Tell,  and  Imew  for  it  no  other  name.'  The  plam 
itsetf  bears  ihe  name  of  Batthah,  signifying  a  low  tract  liaUe  to 
be  oveirfbwed  by  streamSi' 

As  we  approached  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  I  had  fer  some 
time  filt  myself  nnwelL  The  thermometer  for  some  hbnrs  had 
risen  to  95""  and  96""  F.  with  a  strong  southwest  wind  of  the 
same  temperatore,  sweeping  over  the  lake.  I  had  peihaps 
unwisely  exerted  myself  too  much,  in  ascending  the  hill  by  the 
Bound  fountain  under  such  drcumstenceiBL  and -then  in  over- 
taking the  party  on  foot  at  Wady  er-Babttdtyeh.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  I  now  folt  myself  seized  by  a  buming  fever, 
and  the  wind  came  over  me  with  a  scorching  glow ;  although  to 
my  oomnanions  it  was  cooling  and  refieshmg.  I  sought  for  a 
sfaade ;  out  not  a  tiee  was  in  sight  which  afforded  one ;  the 
many  thorn  bushes,  although  large,  vielded  no  shadow ;  and  all 
I  could  do,  while  tne  tent  was  pitching,  was  to  cast  my  Arab 
cloak  over  one  of  these  latter,  in  order  to  procure  shade  at  least 
for  my  head,  while  I  lay  down  for  a  fow  moments  in  the  vain 
hope  of  deep.  But  the  heat  was  too  scorching,  and  I  was  glad 
to  retreat  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  tent,  heated  and  confined  as 
the  air  there  was.  we  had  prcfposed  to  cross  the  river  in  order 
to  explore  the  beantiftil  plain,  and  examine  several  sites  of 
ruins  which  the  Ghawftrineh  spoke  of ;  and  the  Sheikh,  a  very 
civil  and  intelligent  man,  had  offered  to  accompany  us.  But  in 
my  present  state,  it  would  have  been  madness  for  me  to 
attempt  such  an  excursion ;  and  I  was  therefore  compelled, 
with  sadness,  to  see  my  companions  depart  without  me.  'My 
only  remedy  lay  in  abstinence  and  sleep.  They  were  absent 
nearly  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  returned  highly  gratified.  The 
following  notices  of  the  plain  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Mr  Smith's 
notes. 

Taking  the  bedt  mules,  and  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh  on 
his  fine  mare,  they  forded  the  river  below  our  tent  near  the  lake 
on  a  sand-bar,  where  the  water  came  half  way  up  the  sides  of 
the  mules.  Leaving  the  ford  at  5  o'clock,  their  course  lay  at 
first  about  S.  40^  11.  along  the  shore.  In  five  minutes  they 
came  to  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  moderate  size,  called  el-A'raj, 

*  So  too  Seetsen,  Reiaen  I.  p,  848.    But  *  Burokhardt  heard  of  thU  name  as  he 

he  also  writes  ihe  name  TeUanflije ;  ib.  p.  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  bridge  higher 

842,  846 ;  misprinted  Tellanihje  in  Zach^s  np ;  and  by  a  not  unnatoral  mistake  ap- 

Mon.  Gorr.  XVHL  p.  249  sq.     Pooocke  plies  it  to  a  village  at  this  point;  p.  816. 

has  Tdony,  11.  L  p.  72.    We  heard  no-  His  ortliography   b  also  incorrect ;    soe 

thing  of  any  sooh  name.  -Freytag  Lox.  Arab.  Tom.  I.  p.  180. 
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ooDflisiiiig  entirely  of  unhewn  Tolcanio  stonefiy  like  thoee  along 
the  western  coast  The  only  relio  of  antiquity  noticed  here, 
was  a  small  sarcophagus  of  the  same  material. 

Proceeding  still  in  the  same  direction  idong  the  coast,  thej 
reached  at  6.20  the  similar  Tillage  of  el-Hes^adlyeh.  The 
houses,  built  of  the  same  species  of  stone,  are  mostly  in  ruins ; 
but  several  of  them  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  repair  by  the  OhawAri- 
neh,  as  magazines  for  their  grain,  and  other  products." 

The  Sheikh  spoke  of  Dtdnh  as  another  like  ruin,  fiirther 
down  upon  the  coast ;  they  went  on  and  reached  it  at  6.47.  It 
occupies  a  slight  eminence  projecting  a  litUe  into  the  lake,  and 
'is  considerably  larger  than  either  of  the  Tillages  already  de- 
scribed. Like  them,  it  is  composed  entirely  of  Tolcanic  stones, 
and  scTcral  of  the  houses  are  repaired  as  magaaines.  It  lies 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  eastern  mountains,  where  they 
come  down  to  the  sea  and  giTO  to  the  coast  a  southern  direc- 
tion.' 

The  party  had  now  rode,  in  forty-scTen  minutes,  OTCr  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  plain  along  the  lake,  but  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  usual;  so  that  the  whole  distance  may  be 
taken  at  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  travel  with  mules.  The  aTcrage  breadth  they  estima- 
ted at  perhaps  half  the  length.  The  general  direction  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  Dtikah  is  about  S.  2S^ 
E.  From  Dtikah  to  the  Tell  the  course  lay  diajg^onally  across 
the  plain,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  more 
closely.  It  is  perfectly  level,  and  a  more  fertile  tract  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  Ohuweir  north  of  Mejdel,  in  form,  climate,  soil,  and 
productions  ;  yet  the  Batihah  appears,  if  anything,  to  be  supe^ 
rior.  Like  the  other,  it  is  given  up  to  the  OhawlUineh,  who 
cultivate  upon  it  wheat,  barley,  millet,  maise,  and  rice.  Burck-* 
hardt  says  the  inhabitants  raise  large  Quantities  of  cucumben 
and  gourds,  which  they  carry  to  tl^  market  of  Damascus,  three 
weeks  before  the  same  fruits  ripen  there.  The  excellent  honey, 
which  according  to  that  traveller  is  produced  here,  we  did  not 
hear  of.'  The  Ohawftrineh  have  also  large  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  among  which  are  many  buffalos;  all  these  were  now 
returning  from  pasture  across  the  plain,  to  pass  the  night  near 
the  tent^  of  their  owners ;  and  presented  a  greater  appearance 
of  case,  not  to  say  of  wealth,  than  we  had  yet  seen  among  the 
Arabs. 

■  TIm  fenofving  b«ariflfi  vtrt  takm  *  FVom  IMkah,  TIUHm  bort  a  S4*  W. 

lMr«!  TtlwriM  S.  S9*  W.    A*r»J  N.  40*  KfiHka  Hattln  S  70*  W.  H-TtU  R  ft*  W. 

W.    •i.TtU  N.  ft*  E.     DtkMh  «bo«t  a  *  BwckUrdrt  Tra?«lt  la  9pim,  Ho,  ^ 

16*  t  sia 

iU. 


418  iMK  mnuB  to  SAisa  cb^^xv: 


Then  MBdoi  an  of  eooiie  a  diffBranl  moies  ftom  tiie  v 

bflvii  beanng  that  naiiML  lAicii  loamoifer  flie  weaftem  wilda  of 


Horth  Anwnfta.  ThgyaiefaijeoiiuiionmEgypLlwingl^ 
tarndlkaiidiarlalNNir;  and  aia  fcond  also  in  Itatyy  eqpeoialty 
in  tiiB  Pontine  maoihea.  In  'Smt,  aa  likewiae  here  and  aroond 
tiielaka  drHAleh,  ^107  aia  mmj^  with  the  neat  cattle,  and 
aie  Implied  in  genend  to  the  fnmemea.  Bntthqr^vBadijy  iD- 
loolmg^  iO^eninaed  aniniaL  Thej  donbtleai  eziated  anoMiay 
in  FaJeetine ;  ttoi^h  probaUf  in  a  wild  atate^  or  nnanbdned  to 
labonr,  aa  at  the  pieaent  dw  in  AhyaBinia.'  The  icmaik  waa 
made  to  me  in  B^jjpty  that  the  AtjMmiana^  when  ihqrcoBietii 
that  ooontiTy  aie  aatonidied  at  the  oompaiative  tanwmeai  of  the 


hoflUo.  and  atand  in  moch  greater  ftar  of  them  than  the  Bgyp- 
tiana  do.    The  actual  eziatence  of  dns  animal  in  Paketine, 


hafos  KtOe  doubt  that  it  v  the  Beem  ct  the  Hehiew  Bciq^ 
tuiee ;  Ibr  whioh  both  ancient  and  modem  Tenkms  hafe  aubati- 
tnted  the  aj^aientl^  ftbuloua  umoom.*  The  praaent  name  of 
the  bufUo  in  Amino  ia.  Jftmtka. 

The  plain  is  owned  bj  tlm  gofvemmenty  which  leoeifea  a 
ahaie  of  the  produce  fimn  the  OhawAiineh,  its  onfy  cultiTaton. 
The  extreme  Ihrtilitj  is  owing  not  only  to  the  fine  ooil  of  black 
loam^  but  alao  the  abundance  of  water.  Not  lees  than  three 
perennial  etreamn^  berides  tliB  Jordan,  oontiibnte  to  its  irriga- 
tion. These  were  crossed  by  my  companions  in  passing  mm 
Dfkkah  to  the  TdL  The  easternmost  and  laigest,  Wuy  es- 
SOnftm,  they  reached  at  ten  minutes  past  6  o'clcok ;  it  comes 
down  from  the  momitains  throngh  a  large  ravine  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  plain.  The  next,  Wady  ed-D&lieh,  was 
crossed  at  6^  o'clock ;  and  the  third,  Wady  es-Stifit,  five  minutes 
later ;  tiiese  two  descend  near  each  other  from  the  mountains 
north  of  the  plain.  All  were  thickly  bordered  with  oleanders 
now  in  full  blossom.  My  companions  £uled  to  notioe  where 
these  waters  enter  the  lake ;  for  though  in  passing  along  the 
coast,  they  crossed  two  or  three  small  creeks,  yet  none  of  them 
attracted  attention  at  the  moment  as  the  mouths  of  Wadys. 

The  Ghaw&rineh  were  encamped  all  along  the  shore,  mostly 
in  small  huts  made  of  reeds  and  rushes ;  though  a  few  had 
tents  of  black  cloth.  They  never  live  in  houses.  There  may 
have  been  in  all  not  &r  fix)m  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
temporary  dwellings.  The  people,  for  the  most  part,  were 
fitting  listless  in  and  around  their  open  tents  and  huts ;  ex- 
posing themselves  fully  to  the  strong  lake  breeze  under  the 
temperature  of  90®  F.  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves  in 

■  SeeBmoe't  IVaTcli^  eto.  VoL  Y.  p.  82.  [11.]    The  B«em  b  aoTend  timM  ooapled 

*  Num.  28,  22.    Dent  88,  17.   Job  89,  with,  or  compared  to,  the  ox  j   tee  esp«- 

0.  10.    Pe.  22,  21.  [22]    29,  6.    92,  10.  cially  Job  1.  c. 
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their  indolent  mode  of  life.  They  had  heen  all  dinnned,  and 
aoldien  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  goTemment ;  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Arabe  we  saw  on  Sie  west  of  the  lake. 
On  the  east  of  the  riyer,  in  the  district  of  JaulAn  and  else- 
where, the  Arabe  had  not  been  disarmed. 

The  party  reachd  et-Tell  at  6.40.  It  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  ruins  aroUnd  the  plain,  and  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  capital 
by  the  Ghaw&rineh ;  although  they  have  lost  the  ancient  name, 
aod  now  occupy  in  it  only  a  feiw  houses  as  magarines.  The 
TdU,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  from  the  fi)ot  of  the  northern 
mountains  southwards,  near  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues 
fiom  them.  The  ruins  cover  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite 
extensive  ;  but  so  &r  as  could  be  observed,  consist  entirely  of 
unhewn  volcanic  stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient 
architecture.* 

In  returning,  thev  forded  the  Jordan  not  &r  from  the  TeU, 
where  the  water  reached  no  higher  than  the  bellies  of  the  mules. 
The  land  along  the  banks  was  here  so  abuiMiantly  irrigated,  as 
to  become  in  several  places  almost  a  marsh.  They  reached  our 
tent  at  twenty  minutes  past  7  o'clock.* 

This  Tell  and  the  rums  upon  it  above  described,  are  proba- 
bly no  other  than  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  (Hulon- 
itis,  afterwards  called  Julias  ;  which  Plinv  places  on  the  east  of 
the  lake  and  the  Jordan,  and  Josephus  describes  as  situated  in 
kwer  Oaulonitis,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
lake.*  It  was  originally  but  a  villa^,  caUed  Bethsaida ;  but 
was  built  up  and  enlairged  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  not  long 
afler  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  received  the  name  of  Julias  in 
honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.*  Philin  would 
seem  to  have  made  it  in  part  his  reodence ;  hero  he  oied  and 
was  buried  in  a  costly  tomb."  This  is  the  Bethsaida  near  to 
which  Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand  on  Uie  east  of  the  lake  ;  and 
probably  also  the  same,  where  the  blind  man  was  healed.* 

'  From  Um Ten,  Tib«riM  bona  84*  W.  the  Mil  of  th«  Jonkn,  as  dcddtdlj  m 

Eotnaoe  of  the  JoHen  &  46*  W.    KftrAn  thfti  of  Galilee  doee  the  other  Bethaiida 

HiMiDa54*W.  ootheweet;  John  1S,S1.    To  thU  ^/ 

*  The  foOowiM  are  the  bearion  takeo  the  a4jaoeot  dietriet  on  the  eaet  oT  the 

Aon  the  tont :  Tiberiae  S.  87*  W  Tabor  Jordan  bean  the  name  of  Jaalin.— So 

8.  50*  W.    Ufjditi  S.  54*  W.   KOrto  Hat-  too  Jeiome,  Comm.    in    Matl  1S»    18 1 

tin  a  60*  W.    et-TeU  N.  60*  E.  •'Phmpimt  .  .  .  eznomhieftli«^(An. 

'  PUn.  II.  N.  5.  15:   *•  Joithuiet  b  1^  gnati)  JoUadem  trans Jordanemexfenudt* 

cmnsefbndit,  .  .  .  amcsnieeircnmseplna  *  Lnke  8,  1.     Joesph.  Aat   18.  1.  I» 

enidls.  ab  oriente  Joliade  et  Hippo.*  Joe  ^Uawwt  .  .  .  c^^r  M  B^ftvnlttr  vpbt 


B.  J.  8.  9.  1,  'O  fnhw  (♦{AiWM)  wp^  reit  Jjf^  M  rf  rtrnK^Ot,  vAwt 

lipldiop  vvyeTf  iw  Hevvdlc  v^Xir  rrl(n  rx^  ilf^^M,  vXi8f<  rt  ehm^ai'  M  vf 

K^rdftier,    xh^    rf    uArm    Turnkmnrmi  ikkf  Mm4^9t^  ImJdf  8vy«rfl  rf  Kalrnstt 

*le«Aidl«.     Ibi  8.  10   7,  Am^ti^t  M  (4  J^rvpier  ^«dX«r«r.-See  also  the  pteeedii^ 


'Ispldnii)  Ir/^MTt  imrnrim  ffken  rreMevt, 

furtk  w4Ktp  *U»Aidl«  Iic«t/^mi  Hr  ffrm-  *  Joetph.  Ant  18.  4.  8. 

#V  ^f .    See  abo  lb.  8.  8.  8.    The  •  Lnke  9,  la     MarkS,  SS.  See  above, 

mention  of  Gaolomtas  fliee  this  pinre  on  pw  897.  n.  S.    Uovercr  deSnlCelj  the  two 

Vol.  II.-35*  lii.  807-800 
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There  seemii  to  be  no  later  historical  notice  of  the  place  what- 
ever.* 

The  Jordan,  aa  we  aaw  it  here,  is  lees  bioad|  less  deep,  atid 
leas  rapid,  than  where  we  had  come  npon  it  tiear  the  Dead  Sea. 
I  estimated  the  breadth  at  about  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  at 
Jericho ;  that  is,  firom  sixty  to  serenlnr-five  ftet.  It  is  a  dng^ 
dsh  stream,  torlnd, bat  not  davey;  wmding  beteen  low  allaTial 
banks,^  fima  which  it  washes  m  portions  in  one  place  to  deposit 
them  in  another ;  so  that  the  duinnel  wonld  seem  to  be  contin^ 
nally  chanj^ng.  There  are  many  bars  and  shidloWs,*wheie  the 
river  may  occasiotially  be  forded ;  in  other  parts  the  water  has 
consideiable  depth,  but  no  strength  of  current.*  We  saw  many 
neat  cattle  and  buffiedos  swimming  the  river.  The  latter  re- 
quire somewhat  deep  water  in  order  to  swim  *,  as  only  a  smaU 
part  of  the  head  araears  above  the  snrfiMc. 

The  portion  of  the  Joidan  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
that  of  d-Hideh,  was  to  us  a  matter  of  no  little  interest ;"  and 
becomes  perhaps  the  more  important,  in  connection  with  the 
vaiying  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  we  di£Ebrence  of  elevation 
between  the  two  lakes.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  any  travdler 
except  Pococke,  had  then  passed  along  this  part  of  the  river;  See« 
taen  travelled  from  the  bridge  above,  to  the  lake  of  TiberiaS| 
over  the  high  land  on  the  east  of  the  valley.^  From^  our 
encampment,  and  especially  from  the  Tell  frirther  norU^  we 
could  see  up  the  yalley  of  the  river  for  at  least  an  hour  from 
the  lower  lake  ;  above  which  the  river  appeared  to  issue  from  a 
still  narrower,  and,  as  we  afterwards  saw  from  higher  ground,  a 
somewhat  winding  valley  with  steep  banks,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  tract  of  table  land  between  the  two  lakes. 

The  Arabs  living  on  the  spot  informed  us,  that  the  Valley 
continues  narrow  quite  up  to  the  bridge,  with  no  intervening 
smaller  lake  or  spreading  of  the  river.  The  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  the  bridge,  is  reckoned  at  two  hours. 
This  accords  with  the  information  obtained  by  Burckhardt ;  who 

Bethsaidas  of  Galilee  and  OanlonitiB  are  othen,  that   the    Jordan   maintains   iti 

thna  diatingniahed,  yet  Reland  appears  to  course  through  the  middle  of  the  lake 

have  heen  the  first  to  assume  two  different  without  miuglinf  its  waters,  is  nothing 

places,  PalsBst  p.  668  sq.    Cellaritis  felt  more  than  a  fable.      It  seems  to  have 

the  difficult  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  sprung  out  of  the  language  of  Josephus, 

sacred  geography,  but  could  not  solve  it ;  who  says  the  Jordan  Mvidsi  the  lake ;  B. 

Notit  Orb.  n.  p.  586.  J.  8.  10.  7.    See  Clarke's  Travels  in  the 

*  Pococke  calls   the  Tell  in  question  Holy  Land  4ta  p.  474.     So  too  Irby  and 

"Telouy,"  and  also  makes  it  the  site  of  Mangles,  p.  295.  [90.] 
Julias;    of  which    name,    he    strangely        '  Burckhardt.  says  the  river    in    this 

enou^  holds  his  ''Tdouy"  to  be  a  cor-  part  is  called  Urdun  by  the  inhabitants; 

mption;   Vol  IL  L  p.   72.  foL    Seetsen  Travels,  p.  48.     We  did  not  hear  this 

places  Julias  at  his  **  Tallauil^ ; "  Zach's  name. 

Monatl.  Corr.  XYIII.  p.  846.    See  above,        *  Pococke  Descr.  of  the  East,  11.  i.  pp. 

p.  410.  n.  1.  72,  78.    Seetzon  in  Zach*s  Monatl.  Corr. 

'  The  story  told  by  Dr    Clarke  and  XYIU.  p.  846.    Reisen  I.  p.  848. 
ill  309,  310 
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finrtlMr  gtwm  the  dktanee  from  tlie  bridn  to  tlie  kin  el-HAkh, 
at  three  qoarten  of  an  hour.*  At  tub  bridge,  the  rirer  is 
ikTiniml  1^  the  nune  timTeDer,  as  flowiog  m  a  nanow  bed  with 
a  tapid  stieam ;  Bchnbert  qwaks  abo  of  the  mpid  coimt,  and 
'  •  the  breadth  at  aboat  n^tj  feet,  the  depth  being  aboat 
'  feet*  The  stream  can  be  seen  below  the  tNidge  fer  neai^y 
an  BiJ^gUsh  mile ;  where  a  sort  of  tomuhis  and  rains  are  tisihle.' 
Frem  the  bridge  to  the  point  to  which  we  coqU  look  np  the 
▼aUej,  is  of  oonne  about  an  hoar  of  distance.  In  that  interral, 
acooiding  to  Pococke,  the  rifer, ''  passes  between  the  hills  o^er 
the  rocks  with  <^  great  noise ;  ud  the  stream  is  almost  hid  bj 
shadf  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pUtanns  kind.***  Lieut  Lynch  and 
his  parW  here  **  fdlowed  the  Jordan  up  the  high  monntainpass, 
down  which  it  rushed  a  foaming  torrent*  According  to  Wild- 
enbrach,  the  Jordan  below  the  oridge  forms  a  continued  waler- 
felL'^     The  path  appears  to  lie  not  in  the  chasm  itself  but 

nthe  hills  on  the  west^ 
e  naturally  felt  a  strong  desire  to  pass  up  throng  this 
lalley ;  but  our  muleteen  were  aTeree  to  it^  and  the  Arabs 
described  the  path  as  neglected  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
many  thorny  uunbs.  At  that  time,  we  expected  still  to  cross 
the  bridge,  on  our  way  to  Damascus,  and  were  therefore  less 
disposed  to  insist  upon  taking  this  route ;  but  we  afterwards 
greatly  regretted,  tlu^  we  did  not  proceed  first  to  the  bridge 
and  thence  to  Bafed. 

We  here  quitted  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  in 
respect  to  the  general  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  sceneir 
of  its  coasts,  I  have  nothingto  add  to  what  I  haye  already  said, 
upon  our  first  approach.'     The  form  of  its  basin  is  not  unlike 

'  Bvrekhtfdt  pfi.  816,  81S.    TIm  db-  *  Mooro  IL  ^  44.    PMoeb  L  a  ^  7a 

tMBM  from  tbe  bridce  to  Um  plaSa  Badkak  *  Foeocin  L  &  p^  TlL 

b  gfrm  bj  Borckbanlt  cottwUt  al   1^  *  OC  IUpQK»  ^  431     Nwnl  pw  470. 

Imv;  iK— Pnoockt  mj9  the  Jori«a  rant  In  tlib  kit  pMn^*,  the  rivtr  li  mH  to 

■boia  too  Engliih  milfi  Wtwwa  the  two  bt  hcr«  •«  m  pwlbet  lorrmi* 

hkm.   He  ererywhere  reckom  three  mllee  *  MooAtheber.  e.  Gen  f.  Erdk.  UL  pw 

to  u  hoar ;  bot  as  the  path  ia  here  bad,  171,  and  Sect     BerUii,  1S4S. 

hia  eetimato  U  doobtlfei  too  gr^L  Descr.  *  The   barometrioal   iiawiiiuto  of 

of  the  VmA  I  e.— From  the  bridge  to  el^  SchabeH  ci^  tha  diSbrrwa  of  altvatfoa, 

HAleh,  Pococke  maket  a  mile  and  a  half;  bHween  the  kke  of  Tiberias  and  tha  Jor- 

whOa  Monro  ^fee  it  at  mUjJialf  a  mile,  daa  at  the  brid{(a,  as  eml  to  MO  Paris 


Ramble  IL  p.  44.     The  estimals  feet;    R«>isa  llL  p.  SM.     Berto*  i« 

of   Borrkhardt  it  probablj  nearest    tha  manner  givea  the  diSbreaee  lutassn  tht 

tr«th.^Between  the  bridge  and  the  HAleh,  two  bkM  at  fSLS  ».  metras»  or  Marlj 

PooorkrdrarHbf^  a  mineral  foantain  wmllad  700  Paris  feat    B«a  de  la  Soql  de  Q4ogr. 


In,  Uke  thote  sooth  </  M«»jdel;  p.  79.  Srpt   1R39.  p&    146,  US.     WDdenbtw^ 

*  Borckhardt  1.  e.    Schabert  Raise.  III.     civea  793.8    Paris  fcH;    Menathshar.  pw 
|L  t69.     Seetxen  (1.  c.)  gives  the  breadth    i71.     Hence,  in  the  distanca  of  little  i 


of  the  riTor  at  36  paces ;    Cotorims  the  than  an  hoor,  as  mentlonad  in  tha  toil, 

length  of  the  bri<lge  at  GO  paces ;  p.  861.  according  to  the  Irast  of  these  eetimatoa, 

Aeoording    to    Schobcrt's    estimate,    tha  the  strram  must  have  a  desoent  of  not  lass 

bteadth  of  th^  ttrram  is  not  moch  more  than  600  fWt. 

than  half  the  length  of  the  bridge.  *  Sac  abovv^,  ^  8W>. 


ui.  310-31S 
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aa  oral ;  bdt  ibe  ngidair'aiid  afanort  unbroken  bd^^ts  irbidi 
cnekwe  it,  bear  no  odrnpafieon,  as  to  Thrid  and  polraM  dfoct, 
widi  the  wild  and  atem  ntagnfflowioe  of  the  moniktains  aioond 
ibe  caUron  of  ibe  Dead  Ewa.  On  the  Boatbon  part  of  ibe 
lafce^  and  along  ita  wbok  eaatem  ooaati  ibe  monntam  wall  maj 
be  eetiniAted  aa  derated  ejg^  bnndxed  or  a  thonaand  feet  above 
ibe  water^  ^^^^9f  ^^  ^^  precipitoaa.  On  the  eaat  the  moan- 
tains  spnM  off  mto  ibe  bic^nnerantabte  land  of  Jai^  (Oan- 
lonitia) .  and  on  the  weat  mto  ibe  laige  plain  nortb  of  Tabor } 
riling  indeed  raiy  d^^lt^,  if  at  all,  abora  tbeae  bi^  plaina. 
Along  ibe  nortbweat  part  of  ibe  lake,  beycmd  Mcndd,  ibe  billa 
aie  lower,  and  -ibe  oonntiy  back  of  tbem  more  broken ;  ihef 
riae  witb  a  giadoal  aaoent  fiom  the  diore,  and  do  not  readi  at 
flnt  an  eleration  of  moro  tban  fitom  tbree  to  fiye  bnndred  feet 
Sodi  is  ibe  tract  of  broken  table  land  ooenOTing  ibe  apaoe 
between  the  two  lakea  of  Tiberias  and  UtikSi ;  moiQA  moro 
in  tbe  noribwest  it  bas  periuips  an  devation  of  eig^t  bnndred 
ftek  Still  fbrflier  in  iM  nmbwest  tbe  bigber  mountains  of 
Baftd  rise  abmpily  fiom  tbis  taUe  land,  and  reacb  at  lengUi  an 
deration  not  much  Ibsb  tban  two  tbousand  fira  bundrM  ftet 
abora  ibe  lake. 

Tbe  podtion  of  ibislake,  embosomed  deep  in  ibe  midst  of  big^* 
er  tracts  of  oounfay,  exposes  it,  as  a  matter  of  couise,  to  gusts  of « 
wind,  and  in  winter  to  tempests.  One  such  stoim  is  recorded^ 
during  ibe  course -of  our  Lord's  ministry.*  But  in  order  to* 
account  for  ibis,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  assume,  (as  is 
sometimes  done,)  any  peculiarly  tempestuous  character  in  tho 
lake  itself;  nor  does  it  appear,  either  fix)m  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients  or  of  the  present  inhabitants,  that  storms  are  more 
frequent  within  the  basin,  than  in  the  region  round  about.* 

The  yolcanic  nature  of  the  basin  of  this  lake,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  hot  springs 
near  Tibenas  and  at  Um  Eeis  southeast  of  the  lake,  as  also 
the  lukewarm  fountains  along  the  western  shore ;  the  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes ;  and  the  black  basaltic  stones,  which 
thickly  strew  the  ground ;  all  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point.  Although  the  main  formation  is  limestone,  yet  the 
basalt  continues  to  appear,  more  or  less,  quite  through  the  basin 
of  the  Htdeh  as  far  as  to  B&ni&s  ;  the  bridge  between  the  lakes, 
as  also  the  adjacent  Ehfin,  is  built  of  basaltic  stones  ;  and  the 

*  lifttt.  8,  28  aq.  Muk  4,  85  iq.   Luke  and  to  the  detention  of  the  boat  on  ilie 

S,  32  M.— In  the  other  inttuice,  where  other  side  which  hmdered  ns  fiom  hhing 

Jesos  fouowed  his  diadplea,  walking  on  the  it ;  see  above,  p.  895. 

water,  it  is  onlj  said  that  the  wmd  was  *  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  58.  p.   1075.   Mariti 

contrary,  and  as  John  adds,  great;  Matt  Voyages  II. p.  168.  Neuw.  1791.    Clarke's 

14,  24.     Mark  6,  48.    John  6,  18.    AU  TraveU  in  the  Holy  Land,  4to.  p.  474. 

this  would  apply  to  the  lake,  as  we  saw  it;  Rosenmtiller  Bibl.  Geogr.  II.  ii.  p.  180. 
iii.  312,  313 
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wild  and  dreary  region  on  the  east,  between  that  bridge  and  the 
lower  lakoy  conflists  wholly  of  basalt  ■  Other  traces  of  Tolcanio 
action  exist,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  northwest  of  Safed. 

The  extent  of  the  lake  has  sometimes  been  greatly  orer- 
tated.  We  had  now  travelled  along  its  western  shore  for  nearly 
its  whole  length ;  and  the  results  slionl  a  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  truth.  The  distances 
are  as  follows: 

From  the  •oathsm  snd  of  the  laks  to 

H.  Mta. 

1.  The  Warm  BsUmP 1. 

S.  Tlberiae —86 

5.  M^del 1.  10 

4.  KhAQ  Minyeh* 1.  — 

6.  TeU  nam 1.  06 

6.  Entrtnoe  of  the  Jordan, 1.  06 

Whole  length  of  the  westera  eoaat     ...       6.  66 

This  distance  of  six  hours  is  equivalent  to  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  geographical  miles  along  the  western  coast  But  as 
the  latter  forms  a  deep  curve  at  Mejdel,  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  on  the  north,  to 
its  exit  in  the  south,  cannot  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
geographical  miles ;  and  the  same  result  is  also  obtained  from 
me  construction  of  the  map.  The  greatest  breadth,  opposite 
to  Mejdel,  is  about  half  Um  length,  or  not  far  from  six  geo- 
ffraphical  miles ;  while  the  breadth  opposite  Tiberias  is  hhovLi 
five  miles.' 

Lieut.  Lynch  and  his  party  made  no  regular  survey  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  the^  determined  the  kngth  to  ba  some- 
what over  eleven  geographical  miles.*  The  bottom  is  a  concave 
basin  ;  and  the  greatest  depth  ascertained  by  sounding  was  165 
feet'  The  depression  of  the  surface  below  Uie  Mediterranean 
has  as  yet  been  measured  only  with  the  barometer,  with  varying 
results.' 


Thursday f  June  21sf.    We  rose  early,  and  I  rejoiced  to  find 
myself  better  and  able  to  proceed.     Abstinence  wd  quiet  rest 

>  flMtBf^nbZAcVsMoiiAtLCorr.XVin.    at  140  lUdb  or  171  Roomb  mil«;  whkh 
ppk  S4ft,  S4S.     .Scbabert  HMm  111.  ^  360     if  rtekoMd  §kmg  th«  dbor*,  Moordi  wmj 
ckhaHt  p.  819.     Andtnoa'a  (koL  lU-    maHj  whh  ov  rMoh  of  tihomt  S  bova 


port,  ^  124,  1S4.  Jooeph.  B.  J.  &  la  7.     Proh^  wmek 

*  The  dltUnM  Na  1,  is  from  Pooockt  wm  tho  iBtoalkm  of  JoMpbot ;  Wl  kb 

•ad  Fiftk ;  te«  whntt^  p.  S87.    TbftI  •ionm  aoeoiiot  hM  woaIIj  boia  mwhiHuodof  tiw 

Ibo  tborv  from  Mejdel  to  KbAa  MIoyob  it  Aboobiti  Irvtb  of  tbo  Uko. 

fhMn  BarckhaHt,  p   SSa    Tbo  rati  m  '  Sm  in  NoU  XXX,  «id  of  Vol  L 

from  oar  own  ob»rvatioiui.  *  Off.  Report,  p.  1&. 

"  JoM^phos  gtTM  tho  bmdtbof  tbebUit  *  Sm  io  Nolo  XXX,  tDd  of  Vol  L 
•I  40  rtadiA  or  &  KomviiBiloi;  tbolHwtb 

BB  Ui.  313,314 
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had  done  a  good  wink.  Our  nof^iiKmn,  the  Ohawtoindi,  mn 
aheady  hafSd  with  their  heids,  milldiiff  and  seiidiiig  them  off 
to  paatme.  At  the  aide  of  tbd  leed  huta,  the  femjalea  plied 
Aenr  caiea  with  the  daiir ;  one  was  chnining  in  the  manner  we 
had  often  aeeb,  having  m  milk  in  a  huge  goat  akin  anapended 
in  a  du^t  firame  of  atiokB ;  the  akin  heing  then  moved  to  and 
fio  with  a  jeik.^  The  moming  waa  brq^t  and  bafany ;  the 
aoene  waa  enliyened  by  the  moving  herda ;  and  I  watched  them 
with  some  intereat,  eapecially  the  bu£bloe|  aa  ihcy  deaoended 
into  the  Jordan,  awam  throngh  its  tide  with  only  their  noaea 
above  water,  and  again  emeigm  dowly  and  awkwaidly  upon  the 
other  aide. 

We  aet  off  at  5.50  fbr  Saftd.  The  nanal  path  leada  direoUy 
up  the  aomewhat  ateep  lull  on  the  weat  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
BM  ia  oonaidembly  travelled  hj  persona  coming  to  trade  widi 
the  Ghawftrineh  of  tlua  tract.  But  our  younger  muleteer,  who 
waa  a  native  of  Safed  and  weU  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
choae  to  avoid  the  ateep  aaoent,  by  taking  ua  back  m  acme 
Abtance  akng  the  ahore  on  our  path  of  yesterday,  and  then 
atriking  up  tlm  more  gradual  liae  without  a  path,  in  <»der  to 
regain  the  direct  road.  A  huge  pelican  was  swimming  on  the 
ai£Doth  watera  of  the  lake.  At  6|  o'clock  we  reached  the 
proper  Saftd  road,  neaily  upon  the  hig|i  table  land ;  having  loat 
by  the  detour  about  fifteen  minutea 

Our  comae  was  now  not  fiur  fiom  W.  N.  W.  yergpg  peihapa 
more  towards  the  northwest  and  affording  noble  views  of  the 
lake  in  all  its  extent.  This  region  of  table  land  is  less  elevated 
than  the  plain  south  of  Tell  Hattln,  and  far  more  undulating 
and  uneven.  It  is  also  exceedingly  stony,  being  thickly  strewed 
with  the  black  volcanic  stones  already  described,  which  are  here 
larger,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  path  is  often  obstructed.  At 
8.10  we  passed  the  broad  and  shallow  beginning  of  a  Wady 
which  runs  down  to  the  lake  east  of  Tell  Htim  ;  in  it  at  this 
point  are  several  scanty  wells  called  'AyCdi  el-'Abbasy. 

At  8.40  we  crossed  the  great  Damascus  road,  which  comes 
up  from  Kh&n  Minyeh,  and  here  passes  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  higher  Safed  hiUs,  now  just  before  us.  Further  on,  this 
road  bends  more  towards  the  northeast  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Jordan  ;  while  a  less  frequented  bmnch  keeps  along  the  western 
side  of  the  HtQeh,  and  proceeds  up  Wady  et-Teim  by  Hfisbeiya 
and  B^heiyeh,  and  so  to  Damascus.  On  this  road,  about 
fifteen  minutes  south  of  the  point  where  we  crossed,  lies  Ehftn 
Jubb  Ytlsuf,  the  Eh&n  of  Joseph's  Fit ;  so  called  becau^  of  a 
well  connected  with  it,  which  has  long  passed  with  Christians 

>  See  Vol  I.  p.  485. 
m.  314-316 
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and  Mnslimfl,  for  the  pit  or  oiBtem  into  which  Joeeph  was 
thrown  by  hiB  brethren.  This  is  another  of  the  large  Khina 
which  mark  the  Damaecna  road  ;  it  is  falling  to  nun,  although 
ftill  partially  ke^t  in  repair  as  a  reetinff  place  for  oaravana. 
There  is  a  well  within  the  walla,  and  near  bj  is  a  large  tank  for 
water.  We  learned  at  Safed.  that  a  caravan  was  soon  to  leave 
'Akka  for  Damascus ;  and  tne  governor  of  Safed  had  received 
orders,  to  famish  a  supply  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  it  at 
thisKhAn. 

The  reputed  pit  of  Josejph  is  in  the  court  by  the  side  of  the 
Kh&n,  and  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  at  least  thirty  feet  deep  ;  the  bottom  is  said  to  be  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  the  water  never  to  fiul ;  the  sides  are  built  up 
with  masonry.*  The  Christian  tradition,  which  makes  this  the 
place  of  Joseph's  abduction,  fixes  hero  also  as  a  matter  of 
oourae  Dothaim ;  and  the  whole  legend  was  probably  at  fint 
connected  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  adjacent  fortress  of 
Bafed  was  the  Bethulia  of  Judith.  BethuUa  and  Dothaim  are 
indeed  represented  as  not  hi  distant  from  each  other ;  but  the 
book  of  Judith  obviously  speaks  of  them  as  on  the  south  of  the 

K*  in  of  Esdraelon  ;  while  Eusebius  and  Jerome  definiteW  place 
thaim  at  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Sebaste.*  Yet  tUs 
Iwend,  clumsy  as  it  is,  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
This  place  is  distinctly  pointed  out  bv  Brocardus  as  Dothaim. 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bethulia,  on  the  R^ei^t  roaa 
leading  from  Syria  to  Egynt'  Not  Ions  after,  Abulfeda  men- 
tions here  also  the  Jubb  Ydsuf.*  The  KhAn  and  dstems  are 
spoken  of  by  Fflrer  and  Badzivil  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
Quaresmius  in  the  seventeenth  appears  to  yield  full  fiuth  to  the 
tradition." 

Afler  crossing  the  Damascus  road,  the  volcanic  stones 
ceased  ;  and  we  began  almost  immediately  to  ascend  the  lime- 
stone mountain  before  us  by  a  steep  acchvity.  We  came  out 
upon  the  high  ground  above  at  9^  o'clock  ;  but  still  continued 
to  ascend  more  gradually  over  higher  table  land,  on  the  same 
ffeneral  course  as  before.  At  9.55  we  came  in  sight  of  SafiML 
iving  still  higher  up.  We  had  already  fallen  in  with  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  mthenng  the  scanty  harvest^ 
which  they  cultivate  upon  the  naked  and  rather  barren  hills  and 

'  Borckhvdt  p.  8ia  fUf  at  four  mDm  mmik  of  Tlb«rlM{  Ibr 

*  Judith  4,  ff.     7,  1.  S.    OuommiL  wl  whfeb  ycmihkj  w  ovgbt  to  nU  mtHA; 
IMiUtm.  EaiHPf»-  <"  L.  Alktfi  Sjmaikt  ^  lOt. 

•  Cop.  6.  174.   BroewdM  Mjt  tbo  vofy  CoL  Agr.  ISUL 

■bloni  of  JoM»ph  wM  ttm  tliov* ;   bot        *  Abolf.  Tob.  Stt.  p.  81 
•ddi  tho  MTing  clooM :    »  ii  inmlli  Mm        »  Foror  too  lulnood.  p.  STSw   Ntnk 
lit   hobenda-— EoKMippot    roloiot  the    lS4a      lUdiiTfl  la   Rokihi   a   |i   IS4 
MOMitevjporiuipt  mtUv;  b«t  Snt  tbt    Q— iwiiii  IL  p.  STa 

tt.  116,817 
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iable  land,' fi>r '  q^te  a  distanoe  anmnd.  Tbsjr  weie  mosfly 
ftmales ;  aiid  Beoned  well  aoquainted  with  our  ^aanger  mule- 
teer, their towDflman.  Deecendiii^  inioa deep  raTine  nmningup 
westy  we  leaohed  at  10.10  its  junction  with  another  coming 
down  from  the  north,  and  having  its  head  jnat  below  the  cattle 
of  8afed|  towards  the  northeast.  At  the  poinfrof  junction  is  a 
fountain  much  frequented  bj  the  flocks ;  and  also  a  thick  and 
terdant  garden  of  pomegranate  trees  below.  We  now  ascended 
this  steep  lavine  towards  the  north,  and  at  10^  o'clock  pitched 
our  tent  near  the  head  of  the  saime  Talley,  bebw  the  castle,  on 
theeast 

Safed  lies  on  a  hig^  isolated  hill  or  peak,  rising  upon  the 
northern  end  of  a  steep  ridge,  which  rons  down  towards  the  S. 
S.  W.,  between  the  eastern  Yallejr  through  which  we  had  ascend- 
ed, and  another  still  deeper  one  on  the  west.  The  latter  has  its 
begmninsr,  as  a  deep  narrow  basin,  on  the  north  of  the  hill  of 
Sated ;  we  wateinmed  between  it  and  the  eastern  Wady  being 
on  the  northeast  of  the  castle,  just  north  of  where  we  were 
encamped.  The  two  yaUeys,  aner  nmninff  for  some  time  paial-» 
M.  come  together  and  thus  terminate  we  ridge ;  the  united 
Wady  then  pams  on  down  to  the  lake  of  Tibmas  across  the 
plain  el-Qhuweir  as  Wady  d-'AmAd.  The  most  elevated  coni- 
cal point  of  Safed  is  towuds  the  north,  and  is  crowned  by  the 
oastte,  lugh  above  the  deep  valley  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
considerably  higher  also  thim  the  head  of  the  eastern  valley  and 
the  water-uied  on  the  northeast.  This  castellated  summit  rises 
likewise  high  and  rocky  above  the  more  southern  part  of  the 
ridge  ;  just  at  its  southern  base  is  a  slight  depression  or  gap  in 
the  ridge  itself ;  south  of  which  is  another  lower  rocky  point  or 
summit. — The  town  of  Sofed  was  properly  divided  into  three 
distinct  quarters,  separated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  One 
was  upon  this  lower  southern  summit,  overagainst  the  castle ; 
another  below  the  castle  in  the  head  of  the  eastern  valley  near 
our  tent;  and  the  third,  the  seat  of  the  Jews,  was  on  the 
steep  western  and  northwestern  side  of  the  main  simunit,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle.  Between  this  and  the  southern 
quarter,  is  the  market. 

Safed  was  formerly  a  busy,  thriving  place,  with  a  population 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  inhabitants  ;  among  whom  were  some 
Christians  and  a  large  proportion  of  Jews,  chiefly  from  Po- 
land ;  though  there  were  also  some  from  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Spain.  ^    Muhammedans  occupied  the  southern  and  eastern 

'  We  nnfortaiuttelj  obtained  no  gkatisti-  whom  more    than  6000  were  Jews  and 

cal  data  at  Safed ;  and  the  estimates  which  Christians ;    see    Mr   Thomson's   Report, 

exist,  yarj  exceedingly.  In  connection  with  Missionair  Herald  for  Not.  1837,  pp.  483, 

the  earthquake,  the  whole  population  was  488.     This  is  perhaps  too  huge.     In  1886, 

spoken  of  as  amounting  to  10,000  souls,  of  Elliott,  travelliog  with    Mr    Nioolayson, 
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quarien  ;  Uieir  lioutefl  were  built  chieflj  of  stone^iuid  seem  to 
have  had  more  aolidity  than  those  of  the  Jews.  The  people,  or 
at  least  the  individiuds  whom  we  met,  appeared  to  be  a  more 
active  and  enterprising  race  than  those  ftirther  soath.  The 
Toong  men  espeoially  made  moch  more  display,  than  we  had 
been  accnstomed  to  find.  Here  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the 
short  close  jacket,  with  embroidered  sleeres  hanging  loose  firom 
the  shoulders ;  the  back  being  at  the  same  time  ornamented 
with  strips  of  cloth  of  another  o(dour.  This,  with  a  certain 
peculiar  twist  of  their  white  turbans,  nTO  them  quite  a  jauntf 
air.  Our  younger  muleteer,  who  was  her^  at  home,  was  of  this 
class  ;  but  he  luid  taken  care  not  to  appear  in  this  costume  until 
we  approached  Safed. — Around  the  town  are  large  plantations 
of  ohves  ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  we  found  here  vineyards.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  mhabitants  was  formeriy  dyeing  with 
indigo,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.* 

The  Jewish  quarter  was  fitr  more  slightly  built,  as  well  as 
more  crowded.  Clinging  to  the  steep  western  declivity  below 
the  castle,  their  houses  were  often  of  mud,  and  stood  in  rows 
one  above  another,  almost  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre ; 
so  that,  in  some  instances,  the  fiat  roofii  of  one  row  actually 
served  as  the  street  for  those  next  above.*  Safed  is  one  of  the 
holy  places  of  the  Jews  in  Oalilee,  and  for  several  centuries  has 
been  more  visited  by  them  than  Tiberias ;  though  the  chief 
Rabbi  of  the  latter  city,  is  said  to  take  rank  m  the  one  in 
Safed.'  Of  their  former  fiourishing  state  and  their  celebrated 
schools,  I  shall  speak  further  on  ;  but  even  since  the  period  of 
their  decay,  they  have  had  six  or  seven  spa^^ogues,  and  a  school 
for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  as  in  Tibenas.  More  than  all 
this,  too,  they  have  had  a  printiuff  office  dating  from  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  in  connection  witb  which,  in  1§33,  some  thirty 
persons  found  regular  employment* 

flmUMwbobmmbtrftlSOOO-.ofwIwm        *  Brnkhv^  ^  S17.    Hm^  NoiloM^ 
SOOwOTt  Jew*,  ADdabovlMChrlflUM;     cte.  p^a 


Tnvvb  U.  p.  86S.   Thtea^wMldi 

tobetoonuUL 

AbowhhM« 

Sx«  tbe  whob  Bttabw'  at  8000;  Notfoct 

p.   SIS.     Mr  Jowett,  wIm  WM  lMr«    tboroi^lilkrat ;  to  that,  bolk  oa  ■«!«  aM 


P.86S.   ThteagaiawMldMa  '  Elliott  Le.  p.  SSS,   "^Ai  Um  IdO  « 

«n.  Ioim8,IUHj,tnv«llii«  whkA  tha  low  U  b^Ot  It  pTOdpHoi>  •mi 

•mn  KleolaTaoo  and  Tbonaoa,  the  rooft  aft  Sit,  p«bllQ  of  tf  JfCt  km 

mk  MUBbar  at  8000:  NoHoat  tanctioaad  tlia  oomrmaiam  U  tbata   lato 


wHh  Mr  ryk  in  1834,  tatimatai  tlia  wbola  oo  foot,  wa  rapaaladfy  pMttd  ovar  Ikalopa 

popolation  at   7000,  mmtmg  wImoi   wata  of  dwalUiiga* 

iOO  famiUat  of  Jawa;  Cbr.   Raa.  la  Sjt.  *  Jowatt  Ghr.    Ran   b  SjrU,  ^  ISa 

pL   IM).   Lond.      Bargjuian  In  1893  givaa  Lood. 

8000  MuhammadaiM  with  800  Jawiili  and  «  Naa  la  1S74  tpaakt  of  mwm  ma- 

SO  Chrifltian  ratniliaa ;  Raitao  IL  pp  SSS-  moat;  p.  661.    So  too  Vo«  EgBMad  ud 

3ft6.     Borckhardt  atUmalad  tha  bowtt  at  Hafman,  and  allarwardt  Poooaka ;    tiia 

600  ia  all;  of  which  150  baloogad  lo  tha  fena«v  ako  mmfAtm  tha  high  tohoal  aad 

Jawi^and  80to  lOOIoChriatiaM;  pi  817.  priatiag  oStoa;  Rabta  IL  pi  41.    Poeaaka 

AD  thb  taamt  t<>  lodicata  at  laaat,  that  tha  II.   L  p  76.     S<^db  hi   1756  ghFaa  Iha 

pupolatloo  had  baaa  gradaaU/  iiwrtarim  mamhm  of  Jawa  at  twa  haadrtd ;   Ika 
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Orowmiig  ibe  locily  iommity  abo?e  ibe  whole  town,  was  the 
ttzteniiteQoihiooastley  aramnaiitof  iheti^^  thecnuadefly 
focmiiig  a  moat  oonspioiioiu  objeet  at  a  great  distanoe  in  eveiy 
dfafeetion*  ezoept  toimtda  the  north.  Though  i^hreadhr  partially 
in  ruins  Mfore  the  imrthqnalnSi  it  was  nevertheless  sufficient  in 
lepair  to  be  the  official  residenoe  of  the  MnteseDim ;  and  on  a 
i>rmer  visit  to  Saftd^my  companion  had  paid  his  respects  to  that 
officer  within  its  walk.  The  jSxrtress  is  described  as  having  been 
itrang  and  imposing,  widi  two  fine  large  round  towers  i  it  was 
snrronnded  by  a  wall  lower  down,  with  a  broad  trench.^ 

Bach  was  Safed  down  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1886.  But 
on  the  fint  day  of  Jannaiy,  1887,  the  new  year  was  ushered  in 
by  the  tremendous  shocks  of  an  earthquaJEe,  which  rent  the 
earth  in  many  places,  and  in  a  few  moments  prostrated  most  of 
the  houses,  iaa  buried  thousands  of  the  inhaUtants  of  Safed 
beneath  the  ruins.  The  castle  was  utteify  thrown  down ;  the 
Ku&ammedan  quarters,  standing  on  more  level  ground  and 
beii^more  solidly  built,  were  somewhat  less  injured;  while  here, 
as  in  Tiberias,  the  calamity,  in  its  fbll  weight,  fell  with  rdentlesa 
Any  upon  the  ill  feted  Jews.  The  very  manner  in  which  their 
houses  were  erected  along  the  steep  hill-side,  exposed  them  to  a 
more  fearful  destruction ;  fer  when  the  tmific  shock  dashed 
their  dwellings  to  the  ground,  those  above  fell  imon  those  lower 
down ;  so  tha^  at  length,  the  latter  were  covered  vrith  accumu- 
lated masses  of  ruins.  SUj^t  shocks  continued  at  intervals  for 
several  weeks ;  serving  to  aggravate  the  scene  of  unspeakable 
dismay  and  distress,  which  now  prevailed  here.  Many  were 
killed  outright  by  the  falling  ruins  ;  very  many  were  engulfed 
and  died  a  miserable  death  b^re  they  could  be  dug  out ;  some 
Were  extricated  even  after  five  or  six  days,  covered  with  wounds 
and  bruises,  only  to  prolong  for  a  few  hours  a  painful  existence ; 
while  others,  with  broken  limbs,  but  more  tenacity  of  life,  lived 
to  recover.  The  spectacle  which  was  presented  for  several  weeks 
after  the  catastropne, — ^in  every  quarter  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  without  dielter,  without  attendance,  without  a 
place  to  lay  their  heads  ;  on  every  side  *^  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  putrifying  sores,  that  had  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment,""' — ^these  scenes  were  described 

number  of  students  in  the  sohodl  at  twentj;  quite  respeotable ;  and  near  thirty  persons 

and  says  the  printing  office  had  been  in  were  employed  in  the  different  depart- 

tiie  Tillage  *Ahk  ez-^itOn  in  the  valley  ments    or  oomposing,  press    work,    and 

north,  but  was  then  given  up.    Leitungen,  binding.     See  Hardy's  NotioeS|   p.   244. 

eta  Th.  y.  pp.  211,  212.    In  1888  Mr  Comp.  Monro  TL  p.  18.    See  more  ftirther 

Hardy  mentions  two  presses  at  work,  and  on. 

two  others  in  the  course  of  erection.    The  '  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  n.  p.  48 

type  and  furniture  were  said  to  be  made  sq.    Pocooke  IL  L  p.  76.    Burckhardt  p. 

hers  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  817. 

The  execution  of  the  woriu  printed  was  *  Is.  1,  6L 

ill  321,  822 
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to  US  by  eyewitneflses  as  inexpreflsibly  painful,  and  sometimes 
lerolting  even  to  loathsomeness.  Accordmg  to  the  best  accoonts^ 
there  perished,  in  all,  not  far  from  fire  thousand  persons ;  of 
whom  about  one  thousand  were  Muhammedans  luid  the  rest 
ohiefiy  Jews.* 

So  soon  as  certain  intelligence  of  these  sufferings  arriyed  at 
Beirut,  contributions  were  immediately  made  to  relieve  the 
sunrivors ;  and  persons  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  distress,  in  oider  to  superintend  the  distrioution  of  the  Tarious 
articles  contributed,  and  provide  for  the  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  American  Missionary, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Caiman,  departed  on  this  errand  of  mercy, 
and  reached  Bafed  on  the  18tn  of  January.  To  his  fiiendly 
communications  I  have  been  much  indebted.  He  wrote  also  an 
account  of  his  journey  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  scene  at  Safi9d, 
which  was  soon  after  published.  I  subjoin  it  in  a  note,  as  a 
graphic  and  authentic  record  of  this  awful  catastrophe.* 

Nearly  eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  calamity, 
when  we  visited  Bafed.  The  frightful  spectacle  of  human  misery, 
had  of  course  passed  awaj ;  but  the  place  was  still  litUe  more 
than  one  great  mass  of  rums.  In  the  eastern  quarter,  where  we 
had  pitched  our  tent,  many  of  the  houses  had  been  again  built 
up  ;  though  more  still  lay  around  us  level  with  the  groimd.  The 
southern  quarter  was  perhaps  the  least  injured  of  all ;  here  the 
rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  and  this  was  now  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Muhammedan  population.  Here  too  the  Mutesellim  had 
taken  up  his  abode.  The  castle  remained  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  hod  been  left  by  the  earthquake,  a  shapeless  heap  of 
ruins  ;  so  shapeless  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  its 
original  form.  In  the  Jews'  quarter,  many  houses  had  likewise 
been  temporarily  rebuilt ;  but  the  rubbish  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  streets.  We  passed  throughout  the  whole  quarter,  and 
found  the  poor  Jews  still  wandering  amid  the  ruins,  among  which 
we  could  scarcely  wend  our  way.  Many  of  them  were  employed 
in  digging  among  the  rubbish,  each  ap{)arently  before  what  had 
once  been  his  dwelling.  In  general,  tne  town  was  beginning  to 
revive  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  place  was  more  busy  and  &r 
less  desolate,  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it  The  usual  Friday 
market  was  again  rcpilarly  held,  and  attended  by  the  peasants 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  even  from  a  considerable  distance.* 

*  It  would  not  h«  ftt  all  furpriaii^  if         •  Sm   Note  XU,  tod  of  Um  ▼qIom. 

tbu  n^iinato  of   tbe   dMtruetkm  of   IHt  Mr  Thomaon's  Rmrt  wm  ftm  paUiahtd 

wcrt  fouad  to  bo  ronfidrrmbly  «s«mr»lod.  lu  the  MlMiowuy  UotaU  for  Nor.  10S7,  pi 

Compart  tlie  varying  Mtimtttt  of  tht  po-  488  m.  Bo^too. 

makuion  of  S«A*d    tboTt,   p.   430,   nolt.         *  TttU  mtrktt  it  tlto   Mtntiwud   hy 

8tt  Mr  Thoffitoa't  Report,  rtitrrtd  to  la  Bufekhtrdt,  p.  817. 
tht  next  nolt. 
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'  '  In  a  frir  nioie  j6iii^  ibe  inMset  of  tiie  evdiqiialDe  will  nob* 
ality  be  no  longer  Tkible  in  Stfed.  Socdi  ie  tiie  tenor  of  onentel 
life.  EordiiodDee  ajid  tiie  dflsolatimie  of  war  baye  time  and 
again  swept  ofer  tiie  land,  and  laid  watle  its  cities  and  TiDageB ; 
bat  the  inbabitants  ding  to  tiie  soil,  rebuild  tbeir  towns,  and  life 
on  as  if  notiung  bad  baraened ;  nntQ,  afteran  interval,  anotiier 
and  peibaps  more  teRUMe  destruction  o?ertakes  tiiem.  Tkm 
SafeditseK  moo  Tiberias,  was  kid  in  rabMi,  and  a  great  pcvtion 
of  its  inbalntants  destrcrmL  in  ibe  great  earthanake  of  Oct 
SOflL  1759.» 

Bafed  appears  cSimRisk  to  bave  fermed  ibe  cent^  point  of 
ibis  migbtj  oononssion,  and  to  baye  soflEered  more,  in  proportion^ 
tiian  any  otber  pbce ;  esoept  poibaps  the  adjacent  yilhges  of 
'Ain  es-ZeitAn  and  etJish.  Tet  tiie  destmuraon,  as  we  bave 
seen,  extended  more  or  less  to  Tiberias  and  the  region  aroond 
Hasareib ;  ma^f  of  ibe  Tillages  in  ibe  region  east  of  ibe  lake 
were  likewise  bud  in  ruins :  many  bouses  were  ibrown  down  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  «Dd  se?ersl  were  craclDed  and  injured  even  in 
BeirAt.  In  NftbuluSy  slso,  ibe  sbock  was  severely  felt,  and  a 
numbor  of  perrons  were  killed.  It  is  a  remaitable  oircuiustance^ 
ibat  some  villages  remained  entirely  unaffected  by  the  eartiir 
quabe,  althoucb  situated  direcihr  beween  other  places,  wUeb 
were  destroye£  Tbus  a  small  vfllage  near  to  el-Jisb  anil  Bafed 
was  umi^ured.  On  the  way  fiom  Tiberias  to  Naiaretb,  esb- 
Shajerah  was  overthrown ;  Kefir  Kenna  received  no  harm ;  er- 
Beineh  was  leveUed  to  the  ground ;  Nazareth  sustained  Utile 
dunage ;  and  Se£f^eh  escaped  entirely.  All  these  places  lie 
upon  the  same  range  of  hills,  with  no  visible  obstruction  to  break 
the  shocks  between  them ;  and  the  exceptions  are  therefore  the 
more  wonderful' 

A  yery  high  antiquity  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Safed ; 
which,  however,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  any  historical  accounts, 
appears  not  to  be  well  founded.  The  only  trace  of  the  name 
Bafed  before  the  time  of  the  crusades,  is  found  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  ;•  where,  in  describing  the  native  place  of  Tobit,  as 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  NaphtaU  in  Upper  Galilee,  that  version 
marks  it  as  "  having  on  the  left  the  city  of  Sephef*     This  is  a 

>  MftrHi  VoTaffu  IL  ^  164.    Naiiw.  Talmud,  Bodi  HaahMA  iL    But  tiiers  ia 

1791.    BaehieDe  Th.  IL  Bd.  IV.  p.  184.  oothiog  to  oonnect  theae  namea  deSnitaly 

Voliia7Vo7ageXpL27an.p.  218.    See  with  thia  q)ot. 

•bore,  p.  882.  a  1.  *  Vnlg.  Tobit  1,  1,  **  in  dniitioliabeiia 

*  lir  Thomion  yiiited  all  tfaeae  plaoea  dTitatem  Sephet.**    The  Greek  original 

intheoodTM  of  hia  jonnej;  lee  hU  Re-  haa  nothing  of  the  kind.— On  the  strength 

port,  Min.  Herald  Nov.  1887.  pp.  442, 448.  of  thianotioe,  apparently,  Brocaidna  makea 

"  Unle«  perfaapa  it  be  in  the    name  Safed  (Sephe^  to  have  been  one  of  the 

Seph  (2/^),  one  of  the  placea  fortified  b/  citiea  of  the  Deoapolis;  c  a  p.  176.     So 

JoMphua  hi  npper  Qalilee ;  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  too  Adrichomina  p.  114. 
The  name  MBX  ocoors  also  in  the  Jemaalem 
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pure  addition  to  the  Greek  original,  and  no  one  knows  whence  it 
came.  Modem  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  often  regarded  Safed 
as  the  Bethulia  of  the  book  of  Judith ;  which,  howerer,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  said  to  have  lain  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  not 
fiur  from  Dothaim,  and  guarded  one  of  the  passes  towards  Jeru- 
salem.' Brocardus  indeed,  and  others,  seem  to  distinguish 
Bethulia  from  Bafed,  and  place  the  former  on  a  mountain  further 
south  ;  but  the  description  they  give  of  it,  as  seen  oonspicuouslj 
throughout  all  the  region,  and  as  naving  a  castle  and  other  ruins, 
appliM  particularly  to  Safed ;  while  the  indefiniteness  and  confu- 
sion of  their  accounts,  render  it  not  very  improbable,  that  they 
are  only  speakinff  of  one  and  the  same  place  under  different 
names.*  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries,  that  the  iden- 
tity with  Bethulia  has  been  distinctly  assumed  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others.' 

As  therefore  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  ancient  place  ex- 
isted on  the  present  site  of  Bafed,  the  supposition  that  this  was  * 
the  **  city  set  on  a  hill,''  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground,  or  can  at  most  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  fanciful  coi\)ecture.*  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
hypothesis,  which  resards  tins  as  the  mountain  on  which  our 
Lord  was  transfigured.' 

Even  in  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  is  not  until  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than 

*  See  p.  419,  abore.    Judith  7,  1.  8.  4,  oneition  m  BeClroliA;  e.  g.  Sehob  ^  167 

a.     Reknd  Palait  p.  6M.     Eunbiof  end  Mowo   R   p.    11.      ElUolt   IL  ^    86S. 

JenMne    piece    Dotheira    twelfe    Romea  Bergmo  doobtfbl^,  RelMa  IL  p.  158. — 

"   I  DOfth  of  Sebeito ;  Onom.  ert  Do-  Bn^Lherdft  njt  Sefed  wee  IIm 


Jepbet;    be  pcobebltj  hmi  in  miad  tlw 

*  Brorerdof  pp.  178,  176.     Engeiippae  Jepha  Qlmfi)  of  Joeiphae.  tlM  prteeol 

fai  L.   AUet   Sjmmlkt    1666.    p.    109.  Tilk  neer  Nenreth ;  iiooe  there  b  bo  •»- 

Adrichomiot  pp.  114,   187.     Doobden  p.  tke  of  en j  endeBl  pleee  eelled  Ji^heli 

S7a     The  Hrai  notice  I  find,  which  pointe  Trmvele  p.   817.      la   the  Itiaermriee  of 

dMnetlj  to  StkM  ei  Betholie,  it  in  the  WnUera  of  Beldeaael  ead  L.  de  8aehea^ 

Joonel  of  Melchior  Toa  S^jrdliti  ia  A.  D.  the  aeiae  b  ebo  priated  Jephet,  thHoadj 

1666 ;  he  hee  Betholie  opon  e  hi^  Bxma-  br  mbuke  for  Sephet   Beeaefo  Thenar, 

tela  on  the  bft(Bot  right)  head  efW  paw-  Tom.  IV.  p.  866.     L.  de  Sachen,  Itia.  p. 

taff  Jobb  YAfuf,  ead  before  oooiag  lo  the  97.      ReiMb.  p.   86S.  —  Some    traveOete 

bridM  of  the  Jordea;  tee  Rdmbi  hie  h.  earkwlj  eaoairfi  make  Sefed  the  bbth- 


Laiid  p.  487.  aleoe  of  qaeea  Either ;  to  Stochore  Vojm 

'  See  the  nntccding  note.    Qaartemiae  da  Leraat  p.  848.    Theteaot  Vojegm  iL 

deecribee  Sefed,  bat  mjt  aot  e  word  of  pi  686.     AmM.  1787. 
BethalU;    II.  p.   004.     D'Arrbax  mji»        •  Matl  6,  14.     MemMbell,  Apr.  19th. 
iomehelditinhbdejtobeBHha]ie,bal        *  BftKhhig  Erdbeechr.   Th.    XL   L   a 

the  bttcitUjebegoedittaat  from  Safed;  488.    Pooocke  L  a  p.  77.    Hemebreld  11. 

IL  p.  822.    Per.  178A.  Voo  TroOo  p.  486.  p.  866.     Did  the  mered   wrilwe  mj  thai 

Nea  rrlelMi,   thet  eome  of  the  Jewe  of  the  moaat  of  the  TramSgaretioa  wae  the 

Safed  rc^nbd  thet  pUce  ee  Betholie,  ead  kifhfti  ia  eO  theee  partly  thea  the  deeerlp- 

he  aeemt  inrlin<«d  to  ednpt  their  Tiew ;  p^  tloa   would   certeialT   ifplj   lo  the  Iwa 

668.    MeandreU  Apr.  19th.    Vea  Egaioad  peaks  but  aorth  of  SeM.     Bat  their  hm- 

aadHejmeall  p.  89.     Pococke  IL  L  p.  mege  le  dmplj  ••  e  high  moaataia ;  *  If  ell. 

77.— In  the  preemt  cratary,  eeveral  tra-  17,  I.   Mark  9,  8.     Lake  mdj  mf  **  a 

Tolbn  eppt«r  In    edopt    Safcd    withoat  ammtala,*  9, 8a 
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half  a  centuiy,  that  we  find  anj  notice  of  Safed.  It  seems  to 
be  first  cUstinetlj  mentioned  bj  William  of  Tyre,  who  in  de- 
scribing the  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  Christians  under  Baldwin 
ni,  at  the  ford  below  the  lake  el-Htdeh  in  A.  D.  1157,  relates, 
that  the  king  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  Safed  situ- 
ated on  the  adjacent  mountain ;  an  Arabian  writer  narrating  the 
same  events,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  castle  ;  and  it  is  twice  again 
cursorily  mentioned  by  the  archbishop  of  Tyre/  The  somewhat 
later  writer  Jacob  de  Yitry  relates,  that  the  Christians  had 
erected  strong  fortresses  upon  the  extremities  of  their  territory, 
in  order  to  protect  their  borders  from  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens, 
viz.  Montroyal  (Bhdbek)  and  Eerak  in  the  southeast,  and  Safed 
and  Belvoir  (Kaukab)  in  the  northeast  against  Syria.*  The 
date  of  the  erection  of  these  latter  fortresses  is  not  specified  ; 
but  they  would  seem  not  improbably  to  have  been  built,  perhaps 
nearly  in  the  same  period  with  those  of  Kerak,  Beit  Jibrtn,  and 
Tell  es-S&fieh,  in  the  latter  years  of  king  Fulco,  not  long  before 
A.  D.  1140.'  In  respect  to  neither  Safed  nor  Kaukab  is  any 
hint  given,  that  a  fortress  had  formerly  existed  on  the  spot. 
The  charge  of  the  castle  at  Safed  appears  to  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  knights  Templars,  who  afterwards  laid  claim  to  all 
the  country  around.^ 

In  A.  D.  1188,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Hatttn,  all  the 
country  and  cities  of  Palestine,  except  Tyre,  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Saladin  ;  he  had  even  threatened  Antioch,  but  at  length 
returned  to  Damascus.  By  his  orders,  his  brother  now  laid  siege 
to  Bhdbek  and  Eerak  and  subdued  them  ;  while  the  Sultan 
himself  marched  against  the  two  remaining  fortresses  of  Safed 
and  Eaukab.  In  the  mean  time,  Safed  would  appear  to  have 
been  strengthened  and  perhaps  enlarged  ;  for  both  Christian  and 
Arabian  writers  speak  of  it  as  exceedingly  strong,  and  impreg- 
nable by  its  position ;  it  had  also  become  very  troublesome  to 
the  MiQiammedans.'  Saladin  with  his  army  sat  down  before 
the  place  late  in  October,  and  pressed  the  siege  with  great 
vigour  ;  the  Sultan  himself  conducting  all  the  operations  night 
and  day.  After  about  five  weeks,  Safed  capitulated  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  withdraw  to  Tyre.*  Saladin  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Eaukab,  as  already  related.' 

Safed  now  continued  for  half  a  century  in  the  power  of  the 
Muhammedans.     In  A.  D.  1220,  Melek  el-Mu'adh-dhem,  Sultan 

>  Will  Tyr.  18.  14.  ib.  21.  28.   ib.  22.        •  Jac.  de  Vitr.  a  49,  96.     BohacA  Vit. 

16.  Abu  Shameb,  quoted  in  Wilken  Gesch.  Salad,  p.  87.     Reinaud  Extraits,  p.  232. 
der  Kr.  HI.  u.  pp.  44,  46.  •  Bohaed.  p.  87.  Abulf.  Annal.  A.  H. 

«  Jao.  de  Vitr.  c  49.  p.  1074.  684.       Reinaud   Extr.   p.    232.      Wilken 

'  Marin.    Sanutua    expreasly    aacribea  Gescb.  der  Kr.   IV.   pp.   244,    245,   and 

Safed  to  king  Fuloo ;  p.  166.  Beyl.  p.  83. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  21.  80.  ^  See  above,  p.  861. 
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of  DamawmSy  dreading  lest  the  Christians  should  again  get 
possession  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  ooontry,  caused  the  fortress 
of  Bafed  to  be  demoQshed ;  just  as  the  year  before  he  had 
adopted  the  same  coarse  with  the  walls  of  Jemsakm,  and  the 
castles  of  BftniAs  and  Tibnln.^ 

In  A.  D.  1240y  m  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
bmall  of  Damascus,  Bafed,  together  with  the  castle  esh-ShOklf 
and  Tiberias,  reverted  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.*  The 
Templars  were  desirous  immediately  to  rebuild  the  castle,  and 
were  pnmiised  protection  and  aid  m  the  work,  by  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  other  princes  then  at  'Akka  ;  but  as  neither  men 
nor  money  were  furnished,  the  work  was  not  begun.  In  the 
mean  time,  Benedict,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  was  then  in  the 
HoIt  Land,  having  travellea  fiom  Damascus  by  way  of  Safed  to 
'Akka,  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  fortress  at 
that  point,  as  a  shield  to  the  cities  on  the  coast  and  a  means  of 
overawing  and  harassing  Damascus  and  the  interjacent  region, 
that  after  persevering  exertion,  he  prevailed  on  the  TemplM  to 
undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle,  upon  the  strength  of  their 
own  resources.  The  work  was  immediately  commenced ;  the 
bishop  himself  laid  the  comer  stone  in  December  of  the  same 
Tear  ;  and  deposited  upon  it  a  cask  of  gold  and  silver  coins  as 
his  own  contribution.  He  remained  near  at  hand,  until  the 
walls  were  so  &r  advanced  as  to  be  defensible ;  and  then  returned 
to  his  home,  leaving  behind  his  blessing  and  all  his  property  in 
Palestine  to  the  fortress,  as  to  a  beloved  child.  On  a  second  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  Oct.  1260,  he  found  the  castle  of  Safod 
completed  with  admirable  stren^  and  magnificence,  nearly  in- 
accessible from  its  position,  and  impregnable  through  the  solidity 
and  skiU  of  its  construction.' 

*  Jm.  d«  Vltr.  nut  orimt.  lib.  HL  n.  '  Sm  IIm  «slrMli  Anoi  a  Ma.  fai  tiM 

1144.      Marin.  Sairat  p.   909.      OHr^  KiUiolh.  Golbart.  in  SlaplL  Bahidi  Mboil. 

SoImL  Hiit  e.  M,  in  Eocardi  Coqi.  HIalor.  laa«sr.  UK  VL  Ton.  VL  ppL  S67-MS. 

■Md.  JEtI  Ton.  IL  p.  1491.    Wilkto  L  e.  Parii  1718.  S.     Fran  Twiow  * 


VL  p.  808— Tha  taxi  of  Jae.  4a  VHrr  b  this  tract,  wbich  givaa  a  pnrtMar  ao- 

(wldch  Maria.  Sannt  eopiea)  inalaMl  of  oooBt  of  Baoadiora  aibrt^  il  aspaan  la 

Maraab^baoB  hat  **  Coraainw,*  and  laada  bn?*  baaa  writftao  batwaaa  A.  D.   1860 

Mlbllowtt  •^AnDoDom.  l290,CoradimH  andlSSS ;  L  a.  balbra  tha  Saal  eaptaft  of 

PrineaM  Damaaei  d«aCnixit  SaM  eaatmm  Saftd  bj   Bibara.      Manj  Miibainwiiian 

Smiailnttin."  He.    Tbia  it  copied  bj  tba  captiraa  wvrt  amplorad  in  tba  bollfiaff  op 

adilor  of  Van  Egmond  and  HcToiaa  witb  of  SaM ;  aaa  Rainand  Extr.  pc  444.  WU- 

tba  ranarkabia  Mbatitation  cftinuii  for  ban  L  o.  VL  p.  09.~Tba  obwmatnaeaa 


dirafrvHC,  jnal  inrcrtiag  tba  aennii^  of     tbna  far  rabUad,  nrra  la  eoBtradiet  i 
tba  writar ;  Rfiaan  II.  p.  49.     Tbia  anor,    eommon  impraaioo,  tbat  tba  paavl  oaatia 
wbieb  makaa  Mn'adb^baa  tba  boOdw  op    of  Snfed  waa  of  Roman  origin;   n  vlaw 


inataad  of  tba  daatrojar  of  Snfcd,  baa    wbieb  aaana  la  laal  cbiaSf  on  tba  wank 
baan  aararal  timaa  copi«d ;  a.  g.  Bacbiana    notbority  of  Sinban  Scbnh;  ~ 


baan  aararal  timaa  copied ;  a.  g.  Bacbiana    notbority  of  Sinban  Sebnla;  T  rflnMin 
Tb.  IL  f  88A.    IIoaM>l«Tald  II.  p.  867.  ate.  Tb.  V.  p.  90S.    BSaebing  Erdkaa^. 

w*  1^''V!^^.^'^**'^!!^X^     Tb.XL^487.    llM  bMl  aeoonm  of  tba 

canftnrr  ag<K  I 
nnn  Bahan  IL 


T.  p.  728.     Marin.  Swrat  p.  918.     fM-    eaatia,  aa  it  axiHad  a  canftnrT  ago^  lain 
nnnd  Extr.  pp^  440,  448.    Wi^  Oaacb.     Van  F^pnond  and  UarnMn  Bahan  IL  ^ 

^Kf.VL5;6oa  a^.^^ 
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The  Templars  were  not  permitted  long  to  poBsees  their  new 
fortress  in  peace.  In  June,  A.  D.  1266,  the  formidable  Bibars, 
Sultan  of  ECTpty  haidng  already  made  himself  master  of  most 
of  the  Holy  Land,  laid  siege  to  Safed,  and  pressed  it  with  such 
reckless  vehemence,  that  in  Ju^  the  garrison  were  compelled  to 
make  terms  of  capitulation.  These  were  granted ;  tiie  garrison 
marched  out ;  and  having  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  men.  The  prior  of  the  Templars  and  two  Franciscan 
monks,  who  had  exhorted  the  Christians  to  constancy  in  dieir 
fidth,  are  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive.  The  circumstances  of 
this  brutal  perfidy,  as  related  by  Arabian  historians,  are  even 
more  atrocious  than  they  are  described  by  Christian  writers.* — 
Bibars  immediately  restored  the  fortifications  of  Safed,  and  post- 
ed there  a  strong  garrison ;  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  two 
mosks  ;  and  established  in  tli^  town  a  colony  brought  from  Da- 
mascus.* The  next  year  he  again  strengthened  and  completed 
the  fortifications,  so  as  to  render  Saf^  the  bulwark  of  all 
Syria." 

We  hear  little  more  of  the  political  state  of  Safed.  Abulfeda 
speaks  of  it  as  a  fortress,  and  of  the  town  as  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  by  edh-Dh&hiry  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  ;  the  latter  describes  the  castle  as  of 
surpassing  strength,  and  adds  that  the  town  contained  mosks, 
tombs  of  saints,  schools,  baths,  and  markets.*  All  this  indicates 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  Safed  at  this  time  was  the  head 
of  a  province. — During  the  eighteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  SheiUb  Dh&her's  power  ;  and  its  desola- 
tion by  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759  has  already  been  men- 
tioned." During  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  French  in  1799, 
they  occupied  Safed  with  a  garrison  of  about  four  hundred  men, 
whose  outposts  were  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Jordan.  After  their  retreat  the  Jews'  quarter  was  sacked  by  the 
Turks.* 

The  origin  of  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Safed,  and  of  the 
celebrated  Babbinic  school,  although  of  comparatively  modem 
date,  is  nevertheless  involved  in  obscurity.  Benjamin  of  Tude- 
la,  who  travelled  in  Palestine  about  A.  D.  1165,  and  is  careful 
to  speak  of  every  place  where  even  two  or  three  Jews  were  to  be 
found,  visited  and  describes  the  adjacent  cemetery  of  Meiron, 

>  See  Makrizi  and  other  Arabian  writers  *  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  88.   Edh-DliAhiiy 

in  Reinaud  Extraits  pp.  494-498.     Marin,  in  Rosenmneller  Analect.  Arab.  Para.  III. 

Sanut  p.  222.   Wilken  L  o.  VIIL  pp.  486-  p.  19,  Arab.  p.  40,  Lat— W.   de  Bnldensel 

492.  speaks  also  of  Safed  in  A.  D.   1336  as  a 

*  Reinand  1.  a  p.  498.    Wilken  Lap.     strong  fortress,  surpassed  only  bv  Keruk ; 

493.  p*  355.  ed.  Basnage. 

•  Reinand  I  c.  p.  602.    Wilken  Lap.        •  See  above,  pp.  393  sq.  424. 
616.  •  Burckhardt  p.  317. 
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but  says  not  one  word  of  Safed.*  The  Utter  waa  then  a  fcrtfOM 
in  the  handa  of  the  Chriatians  ;  and  it  follows  conclnaiTely  from 
Beiyamin'B  nlenoe,  that  no  Jews  at  that  time  dwelt  in  the 
place.  Nor  were  Uie  circnmatanoes  of  Safed,  during  that  and 
the  following  centoiyy  soch  as  were  likely  to  allore  t^m  to  take 
up  their  aWe  there.  The  rules  and  swaj  of  the  Temnlaia 
were  not  fiivoarable  to  tolerance,  and  least  of  all  to  the  Jews. 
During  the  fifty  years  of  Muhammedan  dominion,  after  the 
cq>ture  of  Bafed  by  Baladin,  it  ia  indeed  possible,  that  some 
of  this  people  may  haTo  repaired  thither ;  but  when  in  A.  D. 
1240  the  Templars  regained  possession  for  six  and  twenty  years, 
it  is  hardly  to  oe  supposed,  that  Jews  could  haTo  fixmed  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Bibars,  as  we  haTo  seen,  repeopled  the 
I^ace  anew  with  a  colony  from  Damascus.  Most  writers  also 
of  the  two  following  centuriea,  make  no  mention  of  Jews  at 
SafiML*  Later  Jewish  Itineraries  speak  here  of  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Hosea.' 

But  in  whateTer  period  the  fiivt  establishment  of  that  peo- 
ple here  may  fiiU,  or  whenerer  their  school  of  learning  may  haTs 
Deen  founded,  it  is  certain,  that  the  latter  was  in  its  most  flour- 
idling  state  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
various  circumstances  render  the  supposition  probable,  thki  its 
oriffin  is  not  to  be  placed  much  if  any  further  back,  than  the 
eariy  part  of  the  same  century.*  All  the  celebrated  Babbis, 
who  are  known  to  have  lired  md  taught  in  Bafed,  fidl  within 
this  period.  One  of  the  first  mentioned  is  Jacob  Be-Bab,  a  Span- 
ish exile,  who  was  first  chief  Babbi  at  Fes  in  Africa  and  then  at 
Bafed,  where  he  became  celebrated  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  and 
died  in  A.  D.  1541.  Among  his  more  distinguished  pupils,  who 
became  also  his  colleagues  and  successors  at  Bafed,  were :  Mosea 
de  Trani  of  Apulia,  who  taught  as  Babbi  for  fifty-four  years 
from  1.525  to  1580,  the  year  of  his  death ;  Joseph  Karo  of 
Bpaniffh  descent,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  academy 
from  1545  until  his  death  in  1575  ;  and  Solomon  Alkabea,  who 
beean  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  writer  in  1529,  and  was  still 
living  in  1561.'     A  pupil  and  odleague  of  Karo  and  Alkahw 

*  Bc^  ciTuL  L  Dl  89.  ParcU  a  Ofotarr  lai»  bM  Ikt  Ma»  IW- 

*  TW  oolj  •zc«fCk»  I  ttirmmU  fond    fath;  b«t  meAk^  Mctv;  m%  is  Atkm^ 
U  LUtM  4*  S^bf  (A.  D.  im-MV     BtQ.  of  TjmL  U.  pi  420. 


vW  aKTplj  reUftM  that  m  hu  tbm  m  Jmw  *  Cwmolj,  f,  801,  447.  HiiWii^wQfffi 

Mrf  Ut  wife  ftva  Wwfp^Hi  w«r«  Siri^  H<bL>  Sff. 

•i  Safed ;    Ida.  f,  97.     EMHb.  ^  S69.  *  RMUf*  A^iMM  tbe  mitmBm  of  B«». 

8MBroc«nlaic:4.  ^.1781     lUrfB.SMni.  iHsfa^  m  abowii^  UmI  tbata  ee«U  Una 

m  tn,  UK     W    6»  IUMmmI  ^  SfiS.  \k99  bMs  DO  Joviib  tebool  ot  Sofcd;  Wl 

Sr  J.  MauvSrTilW  |».  1 17.  Lottdoo  1S99.—  naorlu  eotgictaranj,  or  ol  WmI  wiAwl 

B«t  tb«  Jeviah  Itiamry  of  Soaod  bor  rafcrnag  to   mj  nillMritj,  tbat   H   wao 

fSkmem   ia    1210  malu  ct  eoauMaitiot  immA%n  aoC   ka^  alW.     Bifll  4m  M* 

•r  Ibo  Jovi  al  SaM  ;  «•  Canaolj.  Bmt.  Tom.  V.  ^  1941     RottHd.  1707. 

lS47.pf.lSt,iaa(eQ«r'rf.lS7,9Sl,447.  *  8m  Da  Sairi  Dnteuia  StaiM  *a^ 
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was  Moses  of  Oordovay  the  most  &moii8  cabbalist  since  the  days 
of  «Bimeon  Ben  Jochai ;  he  died  as  chief  Babbi  of  Safed  in  A. 
D.  1570.  Moses  Galant^,  a  native  of  Borne,  was  somewhat 
later  and  died  in  1618.  But  the  academy  was  not  indebted  for 
its  fame  to  strangers  alone ;  Samuel  Oseida  and  Moses  Alsheikh, 
both  natives  of  Bafed,  contributed  to  its  celebrity  during  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  latter  died  between  1592  and  1601.^ 

The  writings  of  all  these  learned  men  are  numerous  and  of 
high  renown  in  Jewish  literature  ;  and  under  their  teaching,  the 
school  of  Safed  became  fiunous,  and  was  frequented  by  pupils 
from  every  quarter.  It  appears  also,  that  a  printing-office  was 
already  established  ;  and  a  work  of  Galant6,  a  comment  on  the 
book  of  EcclesiasteSy  is  extant,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Safed 
1578.*  To  this  period  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  Jews  in  Safed,  as  given  by 
Nau  nearly  a  century  later.  Safed  was  to  them  like  another 
Jerusalem.  They  dwelt  there  in  great  numbers;  and  had  a 
vast  EhAn  like  a  square  fortress,  covered  with  lead,  in  which 
many  lived,  and  where  there  was  a  fine  synagogue.  Besides  the 
schools  in  which  the  sciences  were  taught,  they  counted  eighteen 
synagogues  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  several  nations 
which  possessed  them ;  as  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
others.' 

The  cessation  of  this  prosperity  is  ascribed  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  Muhanmiedans ;  and  probably  took  place  by  degrees. 
Some  of  the  renowned  Babbis,  as  appears  above,  continued  their 
labours  into  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  Quaresmius,  writing 
about  A.  D.  1625,  speaks  of  Safed  as  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Hebrews,  who  had  their  synagogues  and  schools  ;  and  for  whose 
sustenance,  contributions  were  made  by  the  Jews  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.*  The  further  accounts  of  this  people  in  Safed, 
ftom  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  onward,  have  already 
been  adverted  to/ 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Safed,  and 
perhaps  originally  the  occasion  of  their  settling  here,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Meiron,  lying  about  two  hours  distant  W.  N.  W.*  Here 
are  the  reputed  tombs  of  several  ancient  holy  Babbis ;  and  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Jews,  this  is  now  the  most  fiimous 
and  venerated  in  Palestine.     It  seoms  to  be  mentioned  in  the 

Autori  Ebrei,  etc  Parma  1802,  arts.  Be-  Jakob ;  **  De  Rossi  I.  c.  art.  Oalante,   Bar- 

Rob,  Trani,  Karo,  Alkabez,     See  aUo  for  tolocci  Biblioth.  Kabb.  Tom.  IV.  p.   67. 

these  and  the  other  Rabbins  mentioned,  The  later  accounts  of  this  press  have  al- 

Bartolocci   Biblioth.    Rabbin,   under    tlie  ready  been  given  ;  see  above,  p.  421. 

several  names.     Basnage  Hist  des  Juifs  *  Nau  Voyage,  etc.  pp.  5(K),  561. 

Tom.  v.  p.  1948  sq.  RottenL  1707.  *  Quaresmius  IL  p.  904. 

'  De  Rossi  L  c.  arts.  Cordovero,  Oalante,  *  See  above,  p.  421. 

Oteida,  Altcheich.  *  We  visited  Meirdn  in  1852 ;   see  in 

«  The  title  of   the    book  is   "Kehilat  Vol  lU.  Sect  II,  under  Apr.  14th. 
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Talmud  m  Meron  and  Beth  Meron.'  Benjamin  of  Tndda 
•pcMikB  of  it  about  A.  D.  1165  ;  and  relates  that  in  a  casern 
near  by,  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  doctors 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  as  also  of  twenty  of  their  disciples  and 
other  Babbis.*  The  Jewish  Itinerary  of  Samudi  bar  Bimson 
(1210)  mentions  here  likewise  the  tombs  of  these  two  masters, 
and  describes  in  addition  the  sepulchre  of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jo- 
chaiy  the  reputed  author  of  the  cabbalistic  book  Zohar ;  while 
later  Itineraries  in  like  manner  speak  of  all  these  tombs.'  At 
the  present  day,  there  is  at  Meirftn  quite  a  cemetery  of  ancient 
Jewish  tombs.  The  sepulchres  are  described  as  hewn  out  of 
the  rocky  each  large  enough  to  contain  several  bodies,  and  cor- 
ered  with  immense  stones,  some  of  them  a  fix>t  in  thickness.* 
The  most  sacred  of  the  tombs  at  present,  is  that  reputed  to 
belong  to  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai ;  but  which,  to  judge  from  the 
silence  of  Benjamin,  must  be  of  fiir  later  date.  To  this  tomb 
the  Jews  make  an  annual  procession  in  Hay,  in  memory  of  the 
saint ;  and  over  it  they  are  sud  to  bum  the  most  costly  articles 
they  possess,  including  sometimes  valuable  Cashmere  shawls.* 
The  occasion  was  described  to  us,  I  hope  slanderously,  as  a  fes- 
tival, during  which  the  Jews  give  themselves  up  to  revelry  and 
intoxication.* 

The  situation  of  Bafed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  hi^  The 
whole  region  of  Qalilee  is  in  general  less  elevated,  than  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Judea  ;  yet  Safed  itself,  and  especially  the 
two  eminences  half  an  hour  farther  north,  cannot  well  be  much 
lower  tiian  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  These  emi- 
nences, although  as  here  seen  only  rounded  hills,  form  one  of 
the  hig^t  points  of  Galilee ;  around  which  in  wmter  the 
clouds  gather,  and  cause  an  abundance  of  rain.     In  summer 


SMthepMMgMiaLii^tlbot  Opp.  n.        «  Sm  tlw  iimflar  dMoriptloa,  HottfaMT 
\W.    lUknd  PmL^817.  L  c  p.  68. 

Beiv.  of  Tod.  L  p.  8S.— ffilkl  And        *  EUiott'aTntvK  tis.  IL  ppL  S6a»  SSC 


Shmmmai  mn  re|Niled  to  b*f«  been  Um        *  I    hart  BMiitkmed    abort  Ika 

baa  ill  of  difl^mt  tehoola  before  tba  Cbria-  onimii  in  the  ■ixteeotb  and  tewili 

tianara.     Ligfatfoot  0pp.  IL  pi  S.  fol.  oonturiea,  thai  a  rich  Je«««  had  bvfll  op  a 

"  See  in  CanBolr,  p.  186;  ako  pp.  184,  part  of  Tiberiaa,  ia  ord«  that  tha  Java 

sea   88t      Paitli   in  Aiher't  BnA.  of  night  dweU  there ;  hot  that  th^  had  baoa 

Tad.  II.  p.  427.    Uottinger'a  Cippi  Hebr.  driren  out  bj  the  Tnriu ;  «a  abort,  p.  SSS. 

Ed.  S.  pi   68 ;  compare  abort,  VoL  L  pi  This  report,  or  at  leail  the  balldiM  ap,  b 

S8S.  a.  3.     Niebabr  Raieeheeehr.  IIL  p.  maatioaed  bj  Ftetr  in  1.  D.  ISSsTTydaf 

eS.^R.  Ben  Jochai  b  aaid  to  hare  beta  a  thb  etory  in  oonaaetioo  with  tha  apptrMt 

papO  of  R  Aliiba,  and  to  hare  Soarbhed  ibe   of  the  echool  ia   Salad,  aba«l   tha 

ahoat  A.  I>.  ISO.    The  Zohar  b  a  cahba-  beginaif«  of  the  auae  eeatary.  H    attM 

Ibtie  commentary  apon  the  Peotafteaeh ;  aol  improbabb,  that  the  mala  impabe  fer 

De  Roeii  rrgarda  It  ae  hariog  beta  com-  the  eettbment  of  Jewe  at  the  Utter  plaea, 

pHed  bj  the  papib  of  Beo  Jochai,  half  a  maj  hare  been  airenbr  a  colo^jr  that  drirta 

otBtary  bliv.    See  De  Roari  Diiioaario  oat  from  Tiberiae  {  who  taad  f 


SlorioQ.  et&   an  JockaL     Coeep.  Wolf    Salad,  parhapa»  m  aoeoaal  of  Hi  rbhritj 
Biblioth.  Rabh.  L  p.  1184.   Ugbtlool  Opfw    to  Ifeii^ 


a  p.  144. 
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€he  air  ii  pnie,  and  the  dinuite  not  unlike  that  of  the  Hoty 
City.  Our  thennometer  stood  heie  .in  the  afternoon  with  a 
weat  wind  at  82^  F.,  and  tiie  next  morning  at  6P ;  bat  at  ten 
o'dQok  it  had  liaen  to  87^  F,  with  a  aoene  atmoq^ieie  and  the 
heat  not  oppieflBTe.  Hie  oHyo,  the  pom^gnnatOy  the  fig,  and 
€he  vine,  weie  heie  fieqnenti  and  aeenied  to  thriva 

From  the  isolated  hill  of  Safed,  and  partienhufy  fifom  flie 
eattie,  there  is  a  wide  and  diveraified  proepsct  on  eveiy  side  ex* 
oept  the  north ;  where  the  liew  is  eat  off  hj  the  two  lue^ier 
peaks  above  mentioned.  In  tiie  soatheast  the  lake  of  Tibcsias 
nes  spread  oat  befcie  the  speetator  in  its  deep  basin ;  while  be- 
yondy  and  towards  the  east,  the  ejre  takes  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  hi{^  tableland  of  Janlin,  theanoaent  Ghmlonitis,  present- 
inff  the  appearance  of  a  vast  oneren  plain,  intereected  fyy  deep 
TaUejs  and  chasms  nmning  towards  tb  lake.  The  yiew  stretch- 
es even  be^^ond  this  dismct ;  and  embiaces  a  sreat  part  of 
Haorin^mteto  thebordenof  el-L^jah.  The  si^ilymoantain 
Enleib  uanrAn^  **  €he  Dott^**  which  is  eveiywhere  a  conspicoous 
olgect  in  travelmig  throng  that  coanfayi  was  here  veiy  distinct* 
\j  visible.*  Far  in  the  soath,  the  fine  moantains  of  'Ajlftn, 
anmnd  el-Hasn|  were  seen  across  the  Gh6r  bdow  the  lake ; 
and  then  more  towards  the  right  came  Tabor,  the  little  Hennoni 
and  a  small  porti<m  of  tiie  great  plain  northwest  of  Jenln,  with 
the  moontams  of  Samaria.  In  the  soathwest  and  west^  two 
dark  moantain  ridges,  partiallj  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
diut  in  the  view  at  die  distance  of  two  or  three  hours.  To- 
wards the  east  and  north,  the  mountains  around  Safed  are 
naked.* 

A  visit  to  Safed  had  not  been  included  in  our  original  plan  ; 
and  our  main  object  in  coming  hither,  was  to  obtain  intelligence 
respecting  the  safety  of  the  roads  to  Damascus.  This  therefore 
had  been  our  earliest  inquiry ;  but  we  could  gather  at  first  very 
little  information  ;  every  one  being  silent  for  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment. Every  one  advised  us,  however,  not  to  go  at  all  by  the 
way  of  H&sbeiya  ;  nor  by  the  way  of  the  bridge  without  a  cara- 
van. By  degrees,  the  intelligence  we  had  received  at  Tiberias 
was  here  confirmed ;  and  it  was  further  supposed,  that  by  this 
time,  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  against  the  rebels  must 
have  been  successfiil,  and  that  the  roads  were  now  open  and 
safe,  or  would  soon  become  so.  Indeed,  in  this  expectation,  a 
small  company  of  muleteers  and  merchants  was  already  forming 
at  Safed,  to  set  off  for  Damascus  on  Saturday.     The  regular 

*  See  BnrckhArdtfs Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  *  Bearings  at  Safed  from  tbe  castle: 

so,  92.  Col.  Leake  regains  this  monntain  Jebel  Knleib  HaurAn  S.  69**  E.  SemA'y  S. 

as  the  Alsadamiis  of  Ptolemy,  lib.  5.  15.  80**  W.  Meiron  two  hours  distant  N.  67^  W. 

PreC  to  Borokhaidt  p.  zU.  Sa'sa*  N.  46*'  W. 
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FiidaT'B  fair  was  to  be  held  in  Safed  to-monoWy  which  is  usoal- 
I7  attended  by  peraons  from  HAabei^  and  RAflheiya ;  and  the 
merchanta  in  question  were  now  waiting  to  receive  further  in* 
formation  from  this  source.  We  concluded  to  join  the  company, 
abould  it  depart  as  proposed ;  and  at  any  rate  to  wait  here 
until  Friday  noon,  for  the  sake  of  the  expected  intelligence. 

All  these  items  we  could  pick  up  only  by  degrees  and  with 
diflBculty,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  our  muleteers,  and  from  their 
associates.  The  agent  of  the  American  consul  at  Beirdt,  who 
resides  here,  was  now  absent ;  as  were  also  two  or  three  other 
individuals  whom  we  had  hoped  to  find.  My  companion  called 
upon  the  Mutcsellim,  where  he  was  for  the  first  time  on  our 
journey  received  with  impoliteness ;  that  dignitary  would  say 
nothing,  but  that  the  road  to  Damascus  was  open  ;  whether  it 
was  safe  or  not,  he  would  not  aver.  I  lighted  upon  a  Jewish 
Babbi  who  spoke  tolerable  Qerman  ;  but  the  same  fear  of  the 
government  kept  him  back  from  giving  any  explicit  information. 
Some  other  Jews  whom  I  addressed,  seemed  almost  too  stupid  to 
reply. 

The  next  momm^,  Friday,  the  expected  fair  was  held  at 
Safed ;  but  not  an  individual  appeared  from  H&sbeiya  or  its 
immediate  vicinity.  People  firom  the  northern  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Hiileh  were  there  ;  and  reported,  that  U&sbeiya  was  in  a 
state  of  siege  from  the  troops  of  the  Pasha ;  tliat  predatory 
bands  of  the  Dnizes  liad  made  inroads  even  into  the  Hdleh  and 
the  villages  round  about  it,  and  especially  upon  the  eastern 
roads  to  Damascus.  There  was  too  a  rumour,  that  the  troops 
hod  been  worsted  in  an  encounter  with  the  rebels  ;  but  this 
seemed  to  need  confirmation.  The  general  news,  however,  was 
of  such  a  tenor,  that  the  company  at  Safed  gave  up  their  pur- 
pose of  pn)cceding  next  day  to  Damascus ;  and  we  were  thus 
r'n  leli  to  ourselves.  We  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  set  off 
e.  We  might  indeed  wait  for  the  larger  caravan,  which  was 
soon  to  leave  'Akka  for  Damascus,  and  pass  the  night  at  the 
KhAn  Jubb  Yi^snf ;  but  we  could  not  learn  when  it  was  to 
start,  and  no  onlcrs  had  yet  been  received,  when  t4>  furnish 
supplies  at  the  KhAn.  Add  to  all  this,  our  time  was  limited  ; 
for  the  steamer  was  to  leave  Beirut  at  the  very  latest  on  the 
10th  of  July.  Under  these  circumstances,  wo  felt  reluctantly 
coniiK*IIt*d  to  alNindon  our  further  journey  towards  Damascus, 
and  proceed  directly  to  Beirut  by  way  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
flattering  ourselves,  that  fn>ni  Beirut  wo  should  still  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Ba'allwk,  and  return  by  way  of  tlio  ce- 
dars of  Ii<*banon. — It  was  well  tliat  we  now  came  to  this  deter- 
mination ;  for  we  afterwanls  learned  at  Beirdt,  that  just  at  this 
period  the  whole  region  of  Iicbanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  had  been 
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niiflafe  and  imjpassable ;  and  all  the  roads,  even  between  Da- 
mascus and  BeirAty  had  been  for  a  time  shut  up. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fair,  I  strolled  to  the  market  place 
where  it  was  held,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  castle  hilL 
Many  people  were  still  there,  though  the  business  was  mostly 
over.  The  main  articles  exposed  for  sale,  were  new  wheat 
and  barley ;  the  rest  were  chiefly  garden  vegetables  and  fruits. 
There  seemed  not  to  have  been  many  purchasers. — The  first 
time  we  passed  over  the  market  place,  not  lon^  after  our  arrival, 
we  were  hailed  by  a  quarantine  guard  with  the  question, 
Whence  we  came  ?  On  our  replying,  From  Hebron,  they  in- 
quired further :  Whether  we  had  been  in  Jerusalem  ?  Our  an- 
swer in  the  negative  put  an  end  to  the  examination. 


BKGION  or  THK   HULBH. 

While  we  were  thus  waiting  in  uncertainty  at  Safed,  being 
very  desirous  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  basin  of  the  Htlleh  and 
the  country  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  our  younger 
muleteer,  who  was  here  at  home,  proposed  to  take  us  to  a  spot 
about  an  hour  northeast  of  the  town,  where  ho  said  we  might 
have  an  extensive  prospect.  We  accordingly  set  off  about  4 
o'clock  of  Thursday  afternoon,  and  proceeding  northeasterly 
around  the  head  of  the  deep  valley  on  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Safed,  came  in  half  an  hour  to  the  ridge  constituting  the  gap 
between  the  two  higher  peaks  already  mentioned.  Hero  Safed 
bore  S.  40°  W.  and  Bentt,  the  place  to  which  we  were  going, 
N.  45°  E.  The  path  now  descended  a  little,  crossing  the  heads 
of  one  or  two  Wadys  which  run  off  eastwards,  but  keeping  in 
general  upon  high  table  land,  until  in  about  twenty-five  minutes 
more,  we  reached  Benit.  Here  are  the  slight  remains  of  a 
former  village,  situated  directly  on  the  brow  of  the  mountains 
enclosing  the  Hdleh,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  the 
whole  basin  and  the  surrounding  region. 

Almost  directly  at  our  feet  lay  the  lake  el-HMeh,  separated 
from  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood  only  by  a  lower  tract  of 
uneven  table  land,  the  continuation  of  that  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Safed  and  the  Jordan.  This  lower  intervening  tract 
hid  from  our  view  the  southwestern  and  western  shores  of  the 
lake  itself,  and  caused  it  to  appear  to  us  as  of  a  triangular  form, 
running  out  almost  to  a  point  at  its  southeast  extremity,  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  it  about  an  hour  above  the  bridge.  The 
length  of  the  lake  we  estimated  at  about  two  hours,  or  from  four 
to  five  geograpliical  miles ;  its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is 
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probably  not  leas  than  four  mfles.*  On  the  north  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  skirted  by  a  marshy  tract  of  considerable  extent, 
corered  with  tall  reeds  and  flags  ;  into  which  our  guide  assured 
us  neither  man  nor  beast  could  penetrate. 

At  the  season  when  the  lake  is  full,  if  not  indeed  at  all 
times,  this  tract  is  doubtless  coyered  wiUi  water ;  so  that  the 
whole  may  properly  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  area  of 
the  lake.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  lake  and  its  marshes  may 
be  said  to  occupy  nearly  the  southern  half  of  the  basin  <i 
the  Htileh,  and  may  bo  reckoned  at  five  or  six  geographicEd 
miles  in  length  by  four  or  five  in  breadth.  Through  wis  great 
marsh,  two  or  three  small  streams  are  seen  pursmng  their  way 
towards  the  lake,  chiefly  from  the  north,  and  one  or  more  from 
the  west ;  they  wind  exceedingly,  and  occasionally  swell  out  into 
small  ponds.  These  glitter  m  the  midst  of  the  marsh  and 
among  the  reeds ;  but  neither  deserve,  nor  admit,  the  name  of 
separate  lakes.* 

On  the  cast,  the  lake  extends  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hish 
ground,  which  shuts  in  the  basin  on  that  side.  On  the  south- 
western and  western  side,  there  is  a  tract  of  arable  land  all  the 
way  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  along  which  the  road 
passes.  This  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  uneven  ;  for  my 
companion,  in  travelling  through  it  twice,  in  A.  D.  1834  and 
the  following  year,  hod  been  able  to  get  from  the  road  only  one 
or  two  glimpses  of  the  lake.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
clear  part  of  the  lake,  adjacent  to  the  marsh,  a  small  mill 
stream  enters,  which  rises  from  a  single  large  fountain  called 
'Ain  el-MclIAiiah,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountain.'  The 
tract  on  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  and  on  its  western  side,  as 
far  north  as  to  el-MeU&hah,  is  called  Ard  el-Khait  or  Bdftd  el- 
Khait ;  and  the  lake  itself  sometimes  takes  the  same  name,  el- 
Khait  This  district,  which  is  arable  and  apparentlv  nowhere 
marshy,  is  under  the  government  of  Safed.  Xiear  'Am  el-Mel- 
l&hah,  there  is  usually  a  large  encampment  of  the  Qhawli- 
rineh  in  tents  and  reed  huts. 

North  of  el-MellAIioh,  the  arable  tract  still  continues  of 
variable  width,  between  the  marsh  and  the  western  mountain. 
At  the  distance  of  an  hour  is  another  similar  fountain,  called 
Bel&t  or  BelAteh,  with  a  copious  stream  running  into  the  marsh, 

*  Pocnrk^  <le«*nbrt  the  Uk«  m  foor  *  Burckhftrdt  •xteiMU  tbe  oum  of  Um 
mflM  hTo%d  ftt  \t»  northern  mm!,  •nd  two  fimntain,  el-MelUbmh,  br  rolttek*,  to  tiM 
»{!«•  ftt  the  •noihem ;  the  wmt«r^  Im  mji,  wboto  touthirMt  eo«it  of  tho  kk« ;  which 
M*  miMklj  and  rwkonod  nawboUtooM.  h«  wrmiglj  mj9  it  eorerod  bj  •  «Uao 
Vol  II.  i.  p.  78.  oratH ;  Travrb  p.  SI&     This  bum  it  km% 

*  Soawihinir  of  thlt  kinddoabllcatnv*  of  kMig  tUndin|r;  (br  >lllliaa  of  Tjrt  ap- 
oc(«tion  Air  the  tttnrj  of  a  ftnall  lako  pliet  it  to  tho  wbolo  kk«  t  ••  drte  kouB 
north  of  th«  llulrh;  Bnckin((h«B't  Trs-  Mdtkm  ^  WiU.  Tjr.  IS.  18. 

?«ii  Mnoag  tho  Amh  Tribet  p.  406L  4lo. 
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md  nmuSlj9k  fika  cneampiiieiit  of  Olmwiiindi.  The  witer  of 
liotli  ibese  oqpioas  finiiitaiiis  k  not  odd ;  and  10  descnbed  bf 
mj  oompuiaii  10  miicli  rMwnWhig  that  of  'Aib  es-SoltAn 


Jeiidio.  At  ibeie  pointiL  and  awng  ibese  slieama,  tbe  mank 
eztenda  op  weeiwaida  almoet  to  tbe  fiMintaiiia. — ^Tbe  mank 
itael^  towaida  the  norihy  gmduallj  paaMs  orer  into  a  alill  move 
eMieomwe  and  btoader  tiact  of  mie  meadow  land,  oceopied  bf 
nomadie  Ambi^  wbo  aie  moallf  if  not  entirdy  Obawirineb,  and 
wboee  main  emplojment  ie  tbe  laimig  of  cattle,  cbiefl j  boffii- 
loa.^  Tbe  load  jpaieee  np  im  the  weelem  aide ;  and  akioff  it,  for 
m  considerable  distance,  nms  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal  mr  iiii- 
i;ation«  which  can  be  eiosMd  onlj  with  difficnltj ;  east  of  it  the 
gioand  is  more  finn,  thoa|^  atill  so  low,  that  the  Arabs  cnlti- 
Tate  rice.  This  canal  brsncbes  off  from  the  stream  which 
comes  firan  Htsbeqra,  not  fiur  bdow  tbe  bridge  Jisr  el-Ghlljar  ;* 
and  forms  with  tbe  main  stream  a  sort  of  I^lta,  in  whichy  near 
ib/b  northern  end,  is  the  miserable  Tillage  eErZtk  belonging  to 
the  Obawftrineh.  Btill  fiirtber  north,  tbe  ^omid  rises  more;  and 
M  most  fertile  plain  extends  towards  BAniAs,  on  which  grain  is 
coltiYated.  mi  €he  whole  regiim  is  given  up  to  Bedawtn  and 
Obawftrineb.  A  few  yillaffea  are  scattered  nnon  the  eastern 
hiDs  ;  two  or  three  of  which  are  inhabited  bj  Nnsairlyeh.  The 
whole  length  of  the  basin  may  thns  be  atxmt  fifteen  geogmphi* 
cal  miles. 

The  name  -el-HAldi,  therefore,  as  nsed  at  present  by  the 
inhabitants,  belongs  strictly  to  that  part  of  tbe  basin  north  of 
el-Mell&hah  and  the  lake  ;  though  it  is  commonly  00  extended 
as  to  comprise  the  whole.'  The  more  eastern  portion,  including 
some  vOlages  around  Bftni&s,  is  called  Htllet  Bfini&s,  and  be- 
longs to  the  government  of  Hdsbeiya.  Around  and  below  B&ni- 
fts  itself,  the  re^on  is  called  Ard  BfiniAs.*  The  northwest  part 
of  the  basin  falls  within  the  district  of  Meij  'Aytin,  which 
extends  down  so  as  to  embrace  it.  In  1834,  my  companion,  Mr 
Smith,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  travelled  from  Tiberias  to 
H&sbeiya,  a  good  two  days'  journey,  encamping  for  the  night  at 
'Ain  el-Mellfihah.  The  next  year  be  passed  from  Safed  along 
the  lake,  encamped  at  Bel&t,  and  pursued  his  journey  through 
Meij  'Aytln  and  by  Jezzin  and  Deir  el-Kamr  to  Beirdt.  In 
neither  instance,  did  he  hear  of  any  inhabited  village  in  the 
Hdleh  near  the  road. 

'  Wniibald  in  the  dg^tli  oentnry  speaks  *  So  called  from  the  yfllage  el-Gh{\)ar 

here  also  of  bnlTmloi :  **  Armenta  minibiliA  not  for  duttont 

longo  dorso,    brevibus    cmribos,   msgnii  '  So  already  Bohaeddin,  Vit.  Salad,  pw 

comibuJi  creati ;  omnes  sunt  nnins  colons.**  98.    Abolfeda  speaks  only  of  the  lake  of 

He  describes  them  in  summer  as  immer»-  BAni^ ;  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  147,  165. 

ing  themselves  wholly  in  the  marshes,  ex-  *  Barckhardt  p.  8o. 
cept  the  head,  eta  Hodoepor.  J  17.  p.  875, 
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Such  was  ihe  amount  of  oar  obeenrationa  and  informaiioni 
io  respect  to  the  lake  and  basin  of  the  HCdeh  itsel£  The  town 
of  Blini&8  in  its  northeast  quarter  we  could  not  here  see  ;  it 
being  hidden  behind  some  projections  of  the  hills  in  its  yicin- 
itj.  But  the  ruined  Saracenic  castle,  Eiil'at  BAniAs,  called 
hj  Arabian  writers  KoFat  es-Subeiboh,  standing  upon  a  thin 
rjdge  cut  off  from  Jebel  esh-8heikh  by  a  deep  ravine,  was  dis- 
tinctlj  visible.  From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  this  castle 
bore  N.  40^  E.  and  we  jud^^  the  distance  to  be  not  £bli  from 
fifteen  or  sixteen  seographical  miles.  Beyond  it,  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  and  perhaps  twice  as  remote,  towered  Uie  lofty 
summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  here  seen  in  all  its  majesty,  with 
its  long  narrow  glaciers,  like  stripes  of  snow,  extending  down 
below  its  icy  crown,  and  ffUttcring  in  the  sun.  Our  position 
enabled  us  to  obtain  a  good  ffeneral  idea  of  the  country  on  the 
north,  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  same  was 
confirmed  by  further  observation,  on  our  subsequent  journey. 

The  miffhty  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  Jebel  Libn&n  and  Jebel  esh-Shllrky  (East  Mountain)  of  the 
Arabs,  ^  enclose  the  noble  valley  now  called  el-BQk4'a,  once 
Ccsle-Byria  proper,  watered  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
its  length  by  tl^  nver  Llt&ny,  the  ancient  Leontee.  The  gener- 
al direction  of  the  mountains,  the  valley,  and  the  streun,  is 
fiom  northeast  to  southwest.  The  lofty  southern  end  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  called  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  rises  to  its  highest 
elevation  nearly  south  of  BAsheiya  and  over  Hftsboiya ;  and  is 
supposed  to  bo  somewhat  higher  than  Jebel  Sdnnin  near  Beirtkt 
The  usual  estimate  of  its  height  is  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  top  is  partially  crowned  with  snow,  or 
rather  ice,  during  the  whole  year ;  which  however  lies  only  in 
the  ravines,  and  thus  presents  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
radiant  stripes,  arounu  and  below  the  summit  Tne  mountain 
afterwards  slopes  off  gradually  and  irregularly  towards  the  W. 
8.  W.  quite  down  to  the  opening  of  Wady  et-Teim  upon  the 
plain,  northwest  of  BAniAs.  In  this  part  there  is  some  cultivation, 
and  several  villages.  From  the  southeastern  base  of  the  hi(^ 
part  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  low  broad  spur  or  mountainous  tract 
runs  off  towards  the  south,  forming  the  high  land  which  shuts 
in  the  basin  and  lake  of  the  Holeh  on  the  east.  According  to 
Burckhardt,  this  tract  is  called  Jebel  Hcish  ;  the  higher  portion 
of  it  terminates  at  Tell  el-Faras,  nearly  three  hours  north  of 
Fik  ;  but  the  same  high  plain  of  JaulAn  continues  towards  the 

■  TbcM  AT*  g«DenU  imudm  ;    bat  Um  nln,  •le.— TIm  baom  JtM  UbaAn  oeean 

Armbt  more  coomioiilj  cnploy  paitknlar  in  Ediiii,  pa  Jwib«rt  pn.  88S,  86S,  SSI. 

MUBM  for  di»r»nl  p«rt«  of  thcM  bood-  AlmUMa  Tab.  Sjr.  pa  iS8»  1S4. 
mat;  c  g.  Jebtl  Mb-Sbeikb,  J«b«l  SOs- 
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Bcmih,  until  the  monniaiiui  of  'Ajlth  riae  again  above  it,  in  the 
district  el-Wasttjeh  and  anrand  el-Hnan.* 

The  chain  of  Lebanon  or  at  leaet  its  higher  ridges,  may  be 
said  to  terminate  at  the  pcint,  where  it  is  brooen  throuj^  by  the 
Threat  IiltAnyi  somewhat  north  of  Tyre.  Bnt  a  broad  luid  lower 
monntainoos  tract  oontinneB  towards  the  sonth,  bordering  the 
basin  of  the  Htdeh  on  the  west ;  it  rises  to  its  gieatest  elevation 
around  Safed  ( Jebel  Safed)  ;  and  ends  at  length  abraptly  in  the 
mountains  of  Naasreth,  as  the  northern  wful  of  the  "phtin  of 
Esdiaebn.  This  lkl{^  tract  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of -Mount  Lebanon. 

Wady  et-Teim  lies  along  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  oeinff  separated  fiom  the  proper 
valley  of  the  Littojby  a  ridge  and  line  of  hills,  extending  north 
as  fiEur  as  'Amar.  The  water-shed,  which  is  also  the  head  of  the 
southern  vaUef,  is  not  fiur  north  of  Bftsheiya.  It  enters  Iho 
basin  of  the  HtDdeh  about  an  hour  west  of  B&nito  It  is  a  fer- 
tile valley  with  a  considemble  stream  ;  skirted  on  each  side  by 
declivities  of  various  height,  usually  cultivated  ;  with  no  plain 
ahmg  the  middle,  except  at  the  southern  end.  On  the  hills  are 
inany  villages.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  called  the  Upper 
u4  Lower  Wady  et-Teim ;  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
iRftsheiya,  and  that  of  the  latter  Hftsbeiya.  The  lower  district 
includes  also  BftniAs  and  the  vicinity.  These  and  some  other 
districts,  form  the  province  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.* 

West  of  the  southern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  between  it 
and  the  Lit&ny,  lies  the  fine  region  of  Merj  ^Aytln,  separated 
from  the  Teim  by  a  range  of  hiUs.  It  is  an  oval  or  almost 
circular  basin,  about  an  hour  in  diameter,  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
well-watered  plain,  surroimded  by  kills,  which  in  some  parts  aro 
high,  but  mostly  arable.  On  the  north,  they  retain  this  charac- 
ter quite  to  the  brow  of  the  descent  towards  the  Lit&ny.  To- 
wards the  south,  Merj  'Aytln  communicates  with  the  plain  of 
the  Htdeh  by  ^  narrow  entrance,  through  which  flows  a  stream. 

Merj  'Aytln*  forms  a  district  within  the  government  of 
Bel&d  Beshfirah,  a  large  province  occupying  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Htlleh  and  the  plain  of  Tyre,  and  having  for  its 
capital  the  castle  of  Tibnin.*     The  route  of  my  companion  from 

>  Burckhardt  pp.  281,  286  iq.  dty  Ijon,  (Heb.  li^S?)  of  the  Old  Testa- 

*  The  Arabian  writer  edb-Dh&hiiy  in  ment,  which  lay  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
the  16th  oentniy,  epeake  of  Wa^  et-Teim  bourhood  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  1  Kings 
as  a  district  in  the  province  of  Damascus,  15,  20.  2  Ghr.  16,  4. 

so  called  fipom  the  Wady,  and  containing  «  The  district  of  Meij'Ajr&n  is  mentioned 

860  villages ;  see  Rosenm  Duel's  Analect.  under  the  same  name  by  Arabian  histo- 

Arab.  IIL  p.  22.  Lat  p.  46.  nans  of  the  times  of  the  crosades ;  see 

*  Not  improbably  the  word  'AyAn  in  Bohaed.  Vit  SaUid.  pp.  89,  98 ;  and  in  the 
this  name  may  have  some  relation  to  the  same  work,  Excerpta  Abulfed.  A.  U.  685, 

iii.  345«  346 
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Sofed  to  Deir  el-Kamr  in  1835.  led  him  direcilj  tlirough  Merj 
'Ayiin.  and  to  over  the  bridge  of  the  Lltftny  near  the  came  esh- 
ShOldf  to  Jeszln. 

The  ^recedin{^  account  has  been  corrected  by  obeenrationfl 
made  durmg  a  rigit  to  BftniAs  and  the  tonrces  of  the  Jordan  in 
1852.  The  fuller  account  of  the  region  now  in  view  belongs  to 
another  volume.' 

The  high  tract  of  country  bordering  the  HCdeh  on  the  west, 
is  thickly  populated.  It  bore  everywhere  the  marks  of  tilla^, 
and  many  villages  were  in  sight,  the  names  of  which  our  guide 
did  not  know.  One  was  mentioned  on  the  hills  opposite  the 
marshes,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Kedes  ;  it  is  without  doubt 
the  ancient  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  a  city  of  refuge  and  of  the  Le- 
vites,  the  birthplace  of  Barak,  situated  twenty  Roman  miles 
from  Tyre  and  not  far  from  Paneas.* 

The  view  from  Benit,  the  spot  where  we  stood,  was  very 
extensive  and  magnificent.  Before  us  rose  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in 
all  his  glory ;  while  more  on  the  left,  the  ridp^es  of  Lebanon 
were  visible  to  a  great  distance,  terminated  fiir  m  the  N.  N.  E. 
by  the  snowy  peak  of  Jebel  SCIimin  near  Beirtkt  On  the  east 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  the  eye  scanned  the  lower  mountains  and 
high  table  land  which  extends  <3lS  &!  southwards  ;  including  the 
districts  of  Kuneitirah  and  JaulAn  ;  and  beyond  these  Haurin 
with  its  mountain.' — The  bridge  Benit  Ya'kAb  was  not  itself  visi- 
ble ;  but  wo  could  see  the  KUn  upon  its  eastern  side,  and  could 
distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
from  the  Htdeh  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  A  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter lake,  the  northeastern  part,  could  also  be  perceived,  like  a 
separate  lake,  deep  among  the  mountains  ;*  ana  beyond  it  the 
**  high  hills  "  of  Bashan  presented  their  beautiful  outline.  Towards 
the  south  and  west  the  view  was  shut  out  by  the  ac^acent  higher 
ground.  But  the  place  of  the  ancient  Dan  was  bdbre  us  ;  and 
wo  thus  had  been  permitted  to  behold  the  Promised  Land  in  all 
its  length,  even  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.' 

p.  47.   SchaltciM  Index  Ckogr.  art  Mmr^  TIberiM,  aiacd  bj  ili  apfmrant  nmnmm 

Ofomn. — AbolfedA  writM  th«  dmd«  wiA  —wen through UwtrMMpTWitataoiphw, 

tlM  uticl«,  M eij  el-'A j^  baa  doabtlaM  ghrvn  oocmIoo  for  tb«  Hotr 

•  See  in  VoL  III.  Sect.  IX.  of  owther  nan  Uke  between  thai  of  Tt- 

•  Joeb.  19,  S7.  ao,  7.  21,  SS.  Jodg.  4,  beriaa  and  the  H&leh.  Richardioa^  Tm- 
S.  AAerwardf  oonqoered  by  TlgbUh-  veli  II.  p.  44S.  An  Engttih  tnteDir. 
pOeaer,  I  Kim  1ft,  29.  Ononaet  art  whan  we  alWward«  met  at  BeirK  had 
CtJeM.  The  pUee  b  mentioned  bj  Bei^  fallm  Into  the  mom  error  onthetoiHwny 
ab  of  Todela.  I.  p.  A2 ;  and  by  BrooardML  of  hb  own  e^ea,  ae  he  wppoeed. 

a  4.  p.  178.   ItbMidtohaTebeeaTiiitod  *  The  bearince  taken  firaa  BeaH  wan 

a  few  jeart  dnoe  bj  LUj  Heeter  SIbb.  as  (bllowtt  KCkfat  Bdaiis  N.  40*  B.  Jabel 

hope,  and  again  eoon  altar  we  left  Sjria  by  edi-Sheikh  N.  40*  E.     If  oirth  of  Wadr  at- 

Bertoo ;  BnU.  de  la  Soa  de  Q4ogr.  Sept  Teim  aboot  N.  20*  B.    Swwr  peak  ^ 

1889.  p.  144.  Jebel  SAnnln  N.  24*  E.     Lake  al-HAbh 

•  See  above,  under  Safed,  p.  482.  north  eiid  N.  41*  E.  (?)   Lake  al-HAlth 
«  Some  ench  partial  Tbw  of  the  lake  of  iooth  end  N.  66*  E.     Khto  at  Jtar  ^ 
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We  returned  to  Safed  higUy  deli^^ted  with  our  ezcuriBioxi ; 
which  we  felt  asBiued  had  giyen  us  a  better  idea  of  the  Htleh 
and  the  adjacent  oountiyy  than  we  oonld  have  obtained  by  aim- 
jpfy  passing  through  the  plain.  Such,  at  leasts  waa  the  expeii- 
enoe  of  mj  oompaniony  who  had  already  twice  trarelled  alone 
the  Btieh ;  whcoe  the  road  is  so  bw  as  to  afford  no  prospect  of 
the  land,  uid  onl^  occasional  g^mpses  of  the  lake. 

A  few  historical  notices  of  the  Htdeh  and  two  or  three 
places  in  and  ajronnd  it,  may  dose  this  section. 

The  lake  d-Hikh  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  waters  of  Merom ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Jodiua  smote 
Jabin  king  of  Haaor  and  the  Oanaanites,  with  a  great  dangh* 
ter.*  JosephuSy  speaking  of  another  Jabin,  also  kmg  of  Hazor, 
places  that  city  over  the  lake  Bamochonitis,  the  appellation  by 
which  alone  he  knows  these  waters.*  The  name  cd-Htdeh  goes 
back,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  to  the  period  of  the  crosams ; 
while  AbnUbda  describes  it  only  as  the  lake  of  Bftnifta.* 

In  JeM  eahrBheOch  we  have  the  majestic  Hermon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  pat  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  ''from  the  river  of  Amon  unto 
Mount  Hermon."^  The  Psalmist  couples  it  with  Tabor,  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Promised  Land.' 
Busebius  describes  Mount  Hermon  as  overagainst  Paneas  and 
Lebanon ;  Jerome  learned  from  his  Hebrew  teacher,  that  Her^ 
mon  impended  over  Paneas ;  and  in  that  day  its  snows  were 
carried  in  summer  to  Tyre  as  a  luxury.' — Mount  Hermon  bore 
also  the  name  of  Sion ;  was  called  by  the  Sidonians,  Shirion ; 
and  by  the  Ammonites,  Senir ;  which  latter  name  in  the  Arabic 
form  SOnir  was  still  applied,  in  Abulfeda's  day,  to  the  portion 
of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.'  Very  early  too 
Hermon  began  to  receive  the  appellation  of  the  ^^  Snowy  Moun- 
tain," in  Chaldee  Tiir  Telga,  in  Arabic  Jebel  eth-Thefj;  which 
latter  was  its  common  name  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  and  is 

TftlcAb  N.  81*  K    DAk«h  oq  the  lake  of  •  Pa.  89,  13.  [la]  See  abore,  pp.  826, 

Tiberias  S.  85*  E.   DelAta,  Tfflatfe,  N.  28*  867.     Comp.  Ps.  42,  6.  188,  a 

£.— Del&ta  ia  mentioned  in  the  Jewiah  •  Ooomaat.     art.    u£hnom,    uSrman, 

Itinerariea  as  a  phice  of  Jewish  tomba ;  «<  Hehnsna  irero  quo  prsBlM^ente  Soriptnraa 

Cannoly,  pp.  180, 185, 268, 879,  46a  Hot-  didioi,  affimat  montem  Jlnnon  Paneadi 

tinger  Cippl  Hebr.  Ed.  2.  p.  66.  imminere ;  .  .  .  de  quo  nunc  aBStiysB  ni?e8 

'Josh.  11,  6.  7.  T^un  ob  deliciaa  feruutur." 

•  Joaeph.  Ant.  6.  6.  1.    B.  J.  a  10.  7.  t  ^y^  p^^t.  4,  4a    8^r  Dent  a  9. 

"**.  «^',.^':.  ^    «  ,  :.      «««:.,.  TM..  Abuie    Tab.    Syr.    p.    164.-^The    Sion 

»  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad,  p.  9a    Edh-Dhi-  /wIT nv-iir»\  h^d  «^t««  «f  i.  .  «i,«iw 

hiry  in  Roaenm.  Analect  Arab.  UI.  p  22.  (Heb-IX^to)  here  tpoken  of,  is  a  whoUy 

Lat.  p.  46.  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  147, 166.  different  name  from  the  Zion  (Heb.  y\^t) 

See  abore,  p.  486.    For  the  name  Meleha,  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  can  therefore  have 

probably  a  mere  extention  of  'Ain  el-Mel-  nothing  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  the 

hihah,  fee  p.  486.  difficult  passage  hi  Pa.  188,  8 ;  where  only 

*  Dent  8,  8.  4,  48  Comp.  Joah.  11,  8.  the  latter  name  i«  read. 
17.  18,  11. 
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perliape  heard  occasionally  at  the  present  clav.*  The  monkish 
transposition  of  Hermon  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  the 
name  of  Little  Hermon  is  still  sometimes  employed,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  considered.* 

The  Jx9r  Bendt  Ya'kdb,  ''  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Ja- 
cob/'* appears  to  be  later  than  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
was  probably  erected  in  connection  with  the  great  caravan  road 
from  Egrpt  to  Damascus,  with  its  numerous  KhAns.  The 
writers  of  that  period  speak  only  of  a  ford  of  Jacob  ;  according 
to  a  legendary  tradition  or  supposition,  that  the  patriarch  here 
crossed  the  Jordan  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia.  Abulfeda, 
about  A.  D.  1300,  calls  the  spot  Beit  Ta'kdb  (Jacob's  house), 
and  the  ford,  el-Ajrl^n.^ 

Trayellcrs  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  their  way  from 
Palestine  to  Damascus,  joumeving  apparently  with  the  regular 
caravans,  crossed  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.*  In 
Jan.  A.  D.  1450,  the  party  of  Oumpenberg  is  described  as 
travelling  to  Damascus  along  the  lake  of  Tiberias  northwards, 
then  over  hills,  and  afterwards  crossing  a  bridge  where  was  a 
toll ;  this  answers  to  the  bridge  in  question,  though  the  Jordan 
is  not  named.*  In  the  remainder  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tide  of  travel 
among  the  pilgrims  turned  from  Jerusalem  southwards  towards 
Binai  and  Egypt ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  we 
find  Belon  passing  to  Damascus  by  the  present  great  road  and 
bridge  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  several  others  in  the  same 
century.^ 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  g^reat  caravan  route  had 
been  establishecf,  the  bridge  built,  and  the  KhiUis  erected,  prob- 
ably before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  &hAn 
near  the  bridge,  at  its  eastern  end,  is  similar  to  the  rest,  as  we 

>  Chald.   H^bn  -^^9 ,   TvK.    HWrmoL  carat  flnt  to  Um  ford  of  Um  jAbbok,  tkt 

l>«rt.  4,  4a     So  too  Voft.  S«ra«rit   ibU.  IJ««*  Zwka,  north  of  Jwiebo;    bm 

8eo  Relud   PiiL    pp.   82*,  8S4.— Almlf  "•«  «n^  •»^  ^•'^  «oino  fhim  Monl 

T«K  SjT.  p.  168.  Seir.     Gon.  S2,  29 ;  oompL  ▼•.  S. 

•  Seo  •boT^  pp.  83e,  827.— For  Dn  *  W.  do  BddeoMl  od.  BMUigt  p.  SftS. 
Md  BinUi,  MO  Vol  III.  Soct  IX,  1852.  "  Jorf*oera  trmiMiTi  poalt  b  oo  loeQ»  «bl 

■  Initood  of  B^nAi  Ya'kAb,  Bindibardt  5**  •«^*«»  ••  *  ""^  0»Ul«i  »nnt* 

has  looorroctl J  5mi  YalOb,  •Sontof  J»-  ^irJ.  MMndorflkn.  116.  Umd.  1889.-- 

•ob;*  p.  81ft.  SoUtoMA.D.  ISOS,  B— mfrtwi  erowil 

*  "  Vodiun  Jaoob,"  Wia  Tjr.  la  la  ***  Jordmn  noor  Joriebo,  uad  proewdwl 
lb.  21.  2«.  lb.  22.  22,  "pw  tram,  eai  *^«>^  ^  DMnaiWM,  oo  tbo  mi*  lido  of 
BoiMii  Vkdom  Jacob.  SiiTiiiiB  iKrtraa.  **^  "^i  P-  ^^^■l-  .  _ 
rfeaa**  Qnarvrnnioi  11.  ^  871.  Abolfed.  ,  ^»^  ^  ^  ^^^  P-  ♦**•  Tbortiaam 
AnnaL  A.  H.  676  ;  in  Bobacd.  Vlt  Salad.  »•  "^^'j  •?**•«»  ^  ••  "  a  walpr  Dak.* 
Excerpt  p.  28.  Booiradas  baa  bora  alto  ^^^  Ohmrw,  Paris  1688,  p.  881. 
a  **doinus  Jacob;*  Qoaraamiat  L  o.  p.  '^^'^  lotlovwl  M.  S«idliti  m  a  priaoow  b 
872;  and  Pooocke  ■peaks  of  a  mall  bm  ^^^^  R^Mb.  p.  489;  RadiiTfl  in  1688, 
•ortb  of  tbo  bridgo  witb  mm mina, oallod  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^i  ColoHcaa  in  1698,  p. 
tba  town  of  Jarob;  II.  L  p.  78— Bat  Wl  aq.  (\Mip. Qaaraaniaa EhicidaL Tom. 
Jacob,   in   ivtuniing  frun    Ncaopolamia»  U.  p.  871. 
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oonld  see  ;  and  10  the  fifth  upon  this  ^[leat  public  road,  after  it 
eaten  the  plain  of  Eedraekm  at  LejjAn.*  The  brid«  iteelf  is 
built  of  the  Uaok  Toloanio  stonee  of  the  region ;  has  four  point- 
ed arches;  and  is  sixty  paces  long  by  moat  sixteen  feet  in 
bieadth.* 

This  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  however  a  point  of  gieat 
importance,  even  in  the  eia  of  the  crosades.  It  was  here  that 
Id^  Baldwin  m.  in  A.  D.  1107|  while  proceeding  fiom  B&nifts 
to  Tiberias,  after  having  reUeved  the  fi>rmer  place,  was  surprised 
bv  Nureddin ;  his  attendants  were  mosUy  captured,  and  he 
Imnself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  Safed.*  In 
October,  A.  D.  1178,  Baldwin  IV.  laid  here,  by  the  foid,  the 
foundations  of  a  new  fortress,  upon  an  eminence  of  modemte 
hfl^t,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  castle  was  quadran- 
gular ;  the  walls  of  great  thickness  and  solidity,  and  of  appro- 
|»iate  height.  The  whole  work  was  completed  in  about  six 
months ;  and  gave  the  Christians  entire  control  of  this  impoi^ 
tant  Mss.  The  charge  of  the  castle  was  committed  to  the 
Tempiara ;  and  it  thus  formed  a  sort  of  outpost  to  thdr 
adjacent  and  more  formidable  fortress  of  Safed.^  The  Chris- 
taans  had  carried  on  the  works  without  interruption  from  the 
Saracens,  except  one  or  two  attacks  from  robber  hordes.  But 
hi  June  A.  D.  1179,  not  three  months  after  the  fortress  was 
oom|ileted,  it  was  assaulted  by  Saladin^  at  first  without  success. 
Havmg,  however,  defeated  the  Christians  in  a  subsequent  en- 
gagement near  Bfini&s,  in  which  the  constable  Honfroy  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and 
others,  made  prisoners,  the  Sultan  again  invested  the  castle, 
became  master  of  it  by  storm,  put  the  garrison  mostly  to  the 
sword,  and  razed  the  fortress  to  the  foundations."  The  remains 
of  this  castle  are  doubtless  the  ruins,  which  travellers  describe  as 
situated  on  a  tumulus-like  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
about  a  mile  below  the  bridge.' 

'  Thefe  are  the  KhAiit  el-Le]j^  et-  *  Pocooke  Vol  n.  L  p.  78,   **  A  small 

Tundr,  el-Minyeh,  Jubb  YAsuf,  el-Jiv.  mile  bolow  the  bridge,  there  ii  an  oblong 

"Borckharat,  p.  816.   Cotoviciu  p.  861.  square  hill,  which  eeemi  to  have  been  made 

Comp.  above,  pp.  414,  416.  by  art ;  round  the  summit  of  it  are  the 

*  WnL  T>r.  18.  18,  14.  Milken  Qesoh.  foundations  of  a  strong  wall ;  and  on  the 
der  Kr.  III.  ii  p.  44.  Comp.  above,  p.  426.  south  end  and  on  the  east  side,  I  saw  the 

*  Will  TjT.  21.  26,  80.  WUken  ibid,  remams  of  two  very  handsome  gates  of 
p.  189.                                         »  hewn    stone,    with   round   turrets  at  the 

*  Win.  Tyr.  21.  27-80.  Reinaud  Ex-  corners.  At  the  north  end  there  Is  a  great 
traits  p.  182.  Abulfed.  AnnaL  A.  H.  676.  heap  of  ruins,  probably  of  a  castle ;  the 
Bar  Hebr.  Chron.  Syr.  pp.  880,  881.  whole  is  about  half  a  ini\o  m  circumfer- 
Wilken  ib.  pp.  191-194,  Id.  Comment  de  once."  Monro  Vol.  IL  p.  44. 

BelL  Crua  p.  126. 
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FROM  SAFED   BT  TTBK  AMD  SIOON  TO  BBIBUT. 

Friday^  June  22df  1838.  Hayinff  been  thoB  compelled  to 
turn  away  from  exploring  personally  uie  sooroee  of  the  Jordan, 
and  from  visiting  DamaflcuB,  we  felt  that  the  other  parte  of  oar 
general  plan  had  been  accompliahed,  and  that  the  main  objects 
of  our  journey  were  at  an  end.  In  proceeding  from  Bafed  to 
Tyre,  and  thence  by  Sidon  to  BeiHit,  we  supposed  that  we  were 
about  to  travel  a  beaten  track,  which  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribedy  and  could  therefore  present  nothing  of  novelty  ;  what- 
ever there  might  be  of  interest  connected  wiUi  the  renowned  em- 
poriums of  ancient  Phenicia.  Under  the  influence  of  this  im- 
pressiouy  and  feeling  that  our  work  was  done,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  paid  a  less  exact  attention  to  our  course  and  to  the  various 
objects  along  the  way,  than  had  been  hitherto  our  custom.  I 
regret  this  the  more ;  because  it  turns  out,  that  the  country 
between  Safed  and  Tyre  was  altogether  unknown ;  and  even 
the  route  along  the  coast  between  Tyre  and  Beirtit,  although 
often  travelled,  has  never  been  accurately  described.  Inde^, 
all  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  Syria  has  never  yet  been  folly 
surveyed^  nor  the  positions  of  its  chief  towns  correctly  deter- 
mined ;  and  although  it  is  now  constantly  visited  by  steamers 
and  vessels  of  war,  yet  there  exists  up  to  the  present  time 
(1856),  neither  a  ^^ood  chart  of  the  coast,  nor  tne  materials 
from  which  one  might  be  constructed. 

Our  missionary  friends  from  Beirtit,  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
travelled  from  Safed  to  Tyre  by  a  somewhat  different  road  ;  and 
had  also  been  for  several  years  in  the  habit  of  passing  between 
these  two  places.  Indeed,  the  route  was  regarded  as  a  common 
one ;  and  I  first  learned  after  returning  to  Europe,  and  not 
without  some  surprise,  that  it  had  hitherto  been  almost  or  quite 
unknown  in  books.  On  examination,  I  find  tliat  Nau,  in  A.  D 
1674,  travelled  from   the  mouth  of  the  Kisimlyeh,  north  of 
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Tyre  to  Safed ;  but  he  giyee  merely  the  namee  of  a  few  villami 
aloDff  his  route.*  In  A.  D.  1833,  Monro  too  went  from  Bafed 
to  Tyre,  and  returned  to  Ba&d ;  bat  hie  account  is  meager, 
though  overohaiged ;  and  his  road  appears  to  have  been  a 
different  one  fiom  ours,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.* 
Mr  Thomson  likewise  took  this  route  to  Bafed,  after  Ihe  earth- 
quake of  1837 ;  and  mentions  the  names  of  a  few  places.* 
These  appear  to  be  the  only  printed  notices  of  the  whole  re- 
gion between  Safed  and  Tyre. 

We  set  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  in  Safed  at  12^ 
o'clock ;  and  passing  around  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  below 
the  castle,  b4;an  at  once  to  descend  into  the  northwestern 
Talley,  here  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep.  We 
reached  the  bottom  about  12.35 ;  and  had  on  our  righ^  in  the 
▼alley,  the  large  village  'Ain  es-ZeitOn  with  its  fine  vineyards, 
north  of  Safed.  Thfli  vfllage  at  this  distance  had  a  fluifty 
aroeaiance,  although  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  earthquake. 
Tms  great  valley,  as  we  have  seen,  passes  down  at  first  about  S. 
&  W.  and  after  receivinff  the  eastern  Wady,  runs  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  as  Wady  d-'Amftd.  We  now  crossed  two  low 
lidges,  or  swells,  between  smaller  Wadys ;  and  had  Meirfin  in 
view  on  our  left,  near  the  feot  of  the  mountain  in  that  direction. 
Further  on,  we  bmm  to  pass  up  a  narrow  lateral  Wady, 
oominff  down  fitnn  l£e  northwest  upon  the  hei^t  on  our  left, 
was  the  village  of  Kadlta,  which  at  1.40  was  directly  over  us. 
Another  village  on  our  right,  perhaps  half  an  hour  distant,  was 
called  Teitebeh.  Kadlta  has  many  vineyards  and  fig  trees  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  was  greatly  injuiied  by  the  earthquake. 

We  were  now  again  in  a  region  of  dark  volcanic  stones, 
like  those  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We  soon  came  out 
upon  a  high  open  plain,  about  on  the  level  of  Kadlta,  or 
perhaps  higher  ;  and  the  volcanic  stones  increased  as  we  ad- 
vanced, until  they  took  the  place  of  every  other ;  and,  besides 
covering  the  surface  of  the  ground,  seemed  also  to  compose  the 
solid  formation  of  the  tract.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  at  five 
minutes  past  2  o'clock,  we  came  upon  heaps  of  black  stones  and 
lava,  surrounding  what  had  evidently  once  been  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  It  is  an  oval  basin,  sunk  in  the  plain  in  the  direction 
firom  S.  W.  by  8.  to  N.  W.  by  N.  between  three  and  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  breadth.  The  depth  is  perhaps  forty  feet.  The  sides  are 
shelving,  but  steep  and  ragged,  obviously  composed  of  lava  ;  of 
which  our  friend  Mr  Hebai^  had  been  able  to  distinguish  three 

^  Nftu  Voyage  Noav.  de  k  Tenre  Sainte        '  See  his  Report   in    the    Miasionaiy 
p.  660  aq.  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  p.  486  aq. 

s  Summer  Ramble,  VoL  U  p.  16  sq.  88. 
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different  kindB  or  ages. — ^Near  the  northweetem  extromit^i  a 
■pace  of  a  few  feet  in  width  slopes  up  more  ffradually  from  the 
bottom^  leaving  a  sort  of  entrance  throogh  the  wall  of  the 
crater.  The  baJsin  is  usually  filled  with  water,  forming  a  pond ; 
but  was  now  nearly  or  quite  dry,  and  contained  nothing  but 
mud.  All  around  it  are  the  traces  of  its  former  action,  ex- 
hibited in  the  strata  of  lava  and  the  vast  masses  of  volcanic 
stones.  It  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  central  point  or 
AbleiUr  of  the  earthquake  of  1837.  Mr  Thomson,  who  passed 
here  a  short  time  afterwards,  mentions  the  spot  in  his  report ; 
but  appears  not  to  have  examined  it  in  reference  to  its  possible 
connection  with  the  earthquake.'  Our  friends  also,  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  seen  it ;  and  in  their  letters  had  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  it.*  The  pond  bears  the  name  of  Birket  d-Jish,  from 
the  next  village.* 

Further  on,  and  still  in  the  plain,  one  road  to  Tyre  goes  off 
more  to  the  left ;  our  friends  who  preceded  us,  had  taxen  this 
route,  and  visited  upon  it  a  place,  where  a  species  of  chalcedony 
is  found  in  great  abundance.  Our  path  continued  straight 
onward  ;  at  2.25  we  reached  the  extremity  of  the  hish  Pwn. 
and  had  before  us  a  fine  lower  basin-like  plain,  tuled  and 
surrounded  by  bushy  hills.  Its  waters  here  flow  off  northwest 
through  a  narrow  valley.  Before  us  was  el-Jish  on  a  conical 
hill ;  and  further  to  the  left,  Ba'sa',  on  a  similar  hiU,  on  the 
north  of  the  line  of  mountains  already  mentioned,  running  off 
northwest  from  the  vicinity  of  Safed,  and  liwiking  the  prospect 
on  that  side.^ 

We  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  el-Jish  is  situated 
at  2.35,  on  the  north  of  the  beautiful  plain  just  described,  and 
having  in  the  northeast  a  deep  narrow  Wady,  a  ravine,  running 
N.  N.  W.  Jish  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  ;  not 
a  house  of  any  kind  was  left  standing.  The  Christians  were  at 
prayers  in  their  church  ;  which  fell  upon  them,  and  destroyed 
more  tlian  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  names,  in  all,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  village, 
were  returned  to  the  government  A  large  rent  in  the  ground 
just  on  the  east  of  the  village,  when  seen  nearly  three  weeks 
afterwards,  was  about  a  foot  wide  and  fifty  feet  long ;  it  was 
described  as  having  been  at  first  much  larger.'  As  we  now  saw 
the  village,  it  had  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  began  to  assume 
again  its  former  aspect. 

*  See  hii  Report,  Mi«u  Ue nld  L  e.  p.        "  From  the  crmter,  S«r«d  bore  S.  Sr  E. 
4S6.  and  Bealt  &  66*  R    Sm  pi  4S4,  ebof*. 

*  See  on  this  cnitrr,  AadertOQ*t  QcoL        *  See  aboirc,  p.  482. 

Report,  p.  128.     I>r  AnAenon  tmmd  two  *  Mr  Tbonioa*!  Remt,  Ulm,  HermU 

other  nmiUr  craters  near  Teitebeh  tad  Lo.pL  486.— Wtel  of  A-Mtk  MrT.  mmm 

DeliiU;  ibid.  p.  129.  io  bm?*  foUowvd  AMtbw  iMd. 
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The  name  d-Jidi  enaUfiB  us  to  leoognise  here  tiie  Giaoala 
of  JoaephnSy  a  plaoe  several  timee  mentioned  by  this  writer,  and 
fortified  by  his  orden.  It  was  the  last  fortress  in  Galilee  to 
hold  out  against  the  Bomans;  bat  finally  made  terms  wiUi 
Titos,  and  snirendeied  itsel£  eontiary  to  the  will  of  John,  a 
native  leader,  who  retired  to  Jemsalem  and  became  one  of  tiw 
defendeis  of  that  dtr  against  Titos.  ■  Jeiome  relates,  as  a 
fitble,  the  story,  that  the  parents  of  the  apostle  Paol  were  from 
Oisoala.*  It  is  the  same  plaoe  spoken  of  in  the  Tahnod  under 
the  name  of  Gosh  HalaL  situated  not  fiur  firom  MeirAn,  uod 
odebiated  for  its  oil*— Bei^amin  of  Todela  mentions  it  as 
oontaining  a  sooie  of  Jews  in  his  time,  and  lying  a  day's  joomey 
.  fi^mi  Tibnln ;  in  the  Allowing  centories.  the  tombs  of  several 
Jewish  Babbis  are  enomeiatra  here,  and  there  is  said  also  to 
have  been  a  synagogoe.' 

From  the  loot  of  the  hill  of  Jish,  BaW  boie  N.  T?""  W. 
distant  about  an  hoar.  This  plaoe  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
fimrteenth  oentuiy  and  later,  as  oontaining  the  tombs  of  several 
Jewish  Babbis.'    It  is  now  a  Muhammedan  village. 

Instead  of  entering  the  village  of  Jish,  we  paned  bdow  it, 
around  the  right  side  of  the  hul,  along  the  brmk  of  the  dem 
valley  above  mentioned,  into  which  we  gradually  descended. 
We  came  to  the  bottom  at  2.50,  where  was  a  very  small  stream- 
let of  water. — ^Further  down  were  two  or  three  small  fi>untainfi^ 
where  shepherds  were  watering  their  flocks.  This  valley  is 
called  Wady  el-Mu'addamiyeh  ;  the  banks  are  very  steep  and 
high,  80  that  we  could  for  a  time  see  nothing  of  the  country. 
After  half  an  hour  we  reached  its  junction  with  another  larger 
Wady  coming  from  the  southwest.  We  followed  down  this 
valley  towards  the  north  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  hero  it  turns  again 
northeast  and  goes  to  join  another  Wady  called  Hcndfij,  which 
descends  into  the  Ard  el-Khait,  and  enters  the  lake  el-HOleh  at 
its  southern  extremity. 

Leaving  this  valley,  we  ascended  by  a  steep  lateral  Wady 
towards  the  N.  N.  W.  and  came  out  at  4^  o'clock  upon  high 
undulating  table  land,  arable  and  everywhere  tilled,  with  swell- 
ing hills  in  view  all  around,  covered  with  shrubs  and  tree& 
The  stones  had  mostly  disappeared.     Here  too  we  had  a  view 

>  Jowph.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.    ib.  4.  1.  1.  ^^n  TD'^.a,  of  which  the  Anbio  letaina 

ib.  4.  2.  1-6.   ib.  c  8.  Vita  §  88.    Comp.  o^jy  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

§§  10,  la     Rehind  PaL  p.  812.  4  3^,,:  ^f  Xud.  I.  p.  83.    Cannoly,  pp. 

•  Hieion.  Comm.  in  Philem.  28,  «*Ta-  188,  184,  262,  880, 462.     Hettinger  Cippi 

lem  fabnlmm  aocepimns :   Aiunt  parentes  Hebraici  £(L  2.  p.  70.    The  writer  of  ttui 

Apostoli  Panlide  Gyicalia  regione  JudsBiB,''  Utter  Itinerary  speaks  of  the  synagogue, 

etc  Rehmd  p.  818.  and  refers  it  back  to  R.   Simeon    Ben 

"  See  the  Tahnndic  passages,  Lightfoot  Jochal 

Opera  IL  p.  698.    Eeland  Pal.  p.  817;  •  Carmoly,  pp.  262,  380,  461.     Hottin- 

comp.     818.      The    Rabbinic    form    is  ger  Cippi  Heb.  p.  68. 
iii.  3C9,  870 
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of  a  fine  tract  of  open  cuItiTated  country  towards  the  Htdeh, 
with  Bereral  Tillages  upon  it.'  Pasrinff  on  over  a  tract  of  hi(^ 
ffround,  covered  with  small  oaks,  we  descended  a  little  along  a 
fine  shallow  basin  on  our  left,  in  which  the  reapers  were  gather^ 
ing  an  abundant  harvest.  Its  waters  are  drained  off  towards 
tiie  southwest,  and  become  tributary,  we  were  told,  to  a  Wady 
called  el-'Ay<in,  which  runs  to  the  western  sea  just  north  d 
BAb  el-Abyad,  the  Promaniarium  album.  As  we  rode  along 
the  northeastern  border  of  the  basin,  we  had  on  our  right  the 
open  country  around  Fftrah,  as  already  mentioned ;  the  waters 
of  which  descend  to  the  HdlelL 

We  came  now  upon  still  higher  ground,  and  had  soon  upon 
our  left  a  large  village,  about  half  an  hour  distant,  named 
Yl^rOn  ;*  while  another  called  Hl^rdn  was  on  a  higher  hill  at 
about  the  same  distance  on  our  right  Just  beyond  these,  at 
4}  o'clock,  we  saw  on  our  left,  near  the  road,  a  very  large  sarco- 
phagus, lying  here  in  utter  loneliness.  It  is  of  limestone,  plainly 
hewn,  and  measures  eight  feet  in  length  by  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
breadth  and  height.  The  lid  is  thrown  off,  and  measures  two  feet 
thick  ;  the  upper  side  is  slanted  off  like  a  double  roof ;  the  ends 
resemble  a  pediment.  Scattered  around  it  are  columns  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  moderate  size.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  sarcophagus  had  stood  originally  on  or  near  this  spot^  with  a 
small  temple  over  it ;  forming  a  solitary  tomb,  not  unlike  that 
of  Hiram  nearer  Tyre. 

The  way  now  led  us  along  an  almost  level  ridge,  on  the  water- 
summit  between  the  Htileh  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  a 
fine  and  fertile  strip  of  land,  and  patches  of  it  were  occupied  by 
a  species  of  vetch,  called  in  Arabic  HummQs.  At  455  wo 
crowed  a  small  shallow  Wady  running  west,  and  ascended  a 
ridge  wooded  with  small  oak  trees,  on  a  course  northwest  The 
whole  country  was  now  a  succession  of  swelling  wooded  hills 
and  valleys,  a  soft  and  pleasing  landscape,  especially  towards  the 
southwest  The  prickly  oak  is  very  abundant  Half  an  hour 
later,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  our  course  became 
north.  This  soon  brougnt  us  to  a  broad  shallow  arable  valley, 
called  Wady  Rumeish,  running  off  towards  the  south  to  the 
village  of  that  name  to  join  Wady  el-'AyOn.  We  PMsed  up 
along  its  eastern  side,  and  came  at  6.10  to  Bint  Jebeu,  a  large 

■  Among  oihcn,  FAnih  bore  N.  S6*  E.  Tbew  m«  |irol>«blj  Um  **  rviai  of  a  thmth 

nu  •l-Ahoiftr  &  46*  £.   •Ulbh  S.  10*  E.  of  white  marble  "  fpokaa  of  hj  Movd  ;  wko 

*   In  A.  I).   1674,  Nan  and  hk  partj  Hff*  abo  to  hara  aocfi  tba  aaroopliacM 

rit  a  night  at  YAn'Mi ;  ha  daacribai  thera  montioDcd  in  tba  t«st«  tboi^  I  aai  «m&I« 

remaint  of  a  mnnaflanr  and  chnrch  OQ  to  nvogniM  it  in  hia  deaofiytiott  ;  VoL  IL 

an  eminmca  near  bj,  with  the  baaaa  and  r.  17.  Woil  of  thiapofaili  hitrovliaa«BSt« 

fragmooteof  manj  colomna;  pp.  Ml,  U2.  hara  baao  diflerant  from  oora. 
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Tillage,  ntnomded  Ij  many  Tineyaids,  wliera  we  propoeed  to 
halt  for  the  niffht. 

We  were  uoat  to  pitch  our  tent  outside  of  the  yfllaflei  near 
the  ihreehing-floorai  where  tiie  people  were  still  at  wo»|  when 
the  Sheikh  ud  head  men  of  the  yillage  came  to  Us,  saying  tihejr 
were  eiqpoeed  to  an  attack  fiom  the  lebel  Dmses  now  in  aims  m 
and  aionnd  HAshem^  A  Tillage  in  the  north,  not  fiur  off,  had 
heea  rohhed  the  nij^t  befere ;  imd  to  nig^t  their  Tillage  iniAt 
he  plundered ;  Vbsj  therafixre  adTised  us  to  go  on  fiirther.  We 
at  first  reguded  aU  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  our  muleteers 
also  declined  to  so  on,  as  it  was  now  late  and  no  other  Tillage 
near.  The  men  then  proposed  that  we  should  lodge  within  t£e 
TiUage  in  a  MedAfih,  where  we  should  be  more  secure ;  since 
our  tent  would  natursUy  at  once  attract  tiie  notice,  and  excite  the 
cupidity  of  plundereiSb  This  adTice  also  we  were  not  disposed 
to  follow,  well  knowing  the  torments  to  which  we  should  thus  be 
subjected.  Meanwhfle,  one  of  the  chief  men  iuTited  us  to  lodge 
in  his  own  house ;  and  as  this  Tory  unusual  step  testified  at  least 
their  rincerity,  we  at  length,  though  unwillingly,  accepted  his 
proposal  The  whde  house  was  gpven  up  to  us ;  the  women 
and  children  being  lemoTcd  out  cf  it  for  the  night.  Our  mule- 
teers were  lodged  at  a  Medfi&h. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bmt  Jebeil  are  all,  or  neady  all,  MetA^ 
wileh^  (Sing..Mutawlly,)  a  Muhammedan  sect  here  reg^uded  as 
heretical,  though  their  tenets  accord  fi)r  the  most  part  with  those 
of  the  sect  of  'Aly,  or  the  ShliteB  (Shi'ah)  of  Persia.*  Their 
chief  practical  characteristic^  which  forces  itself  ujpon  the  notice 
of  a  stranger,  is  the  custom  neither  to  eat  nor  dnnk  with  those 
of  another  religion  ;  to  which  they  rigidly  adhere.  They  use  no 
vessel^  for  instance^  out  of  which  a  Christian  has  eaten  or  drank, 
imtil  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  and  if  a  Christian  chance 
to  drink  out  of  one  of  their  earthen  vessels,  they  break  it  in 
pieces.  They  are  said  even  to  regard  themselves  as  unclean, 
should  a  stranger  touch  their  clothes.  All  these  circumstances 
in  their  character  went  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  host,  when 
he  gave  up  his  house  for  our  use.  We  were  treated  in  all  re- 
spects with  great  civility;  yet  both  our  host  and  his  inends 
absolutely  refused  to  partake  of  our  evening  meal ;  and  those 
who  came  to  visit  us,  would  not  touch  our  coffee. — In  this  mani- 
festation of  kindness,  they  did  not  profess  to  be  wholly  disinter- 
ested ;  for  if  any  thing  happened  to  us,  the  government,  they 
said,  would  hold  them  responsible.  It  only  showed  the  reality 
of  their  alarm  ;  which,  however,  for  this  time  proved  groundless. 

The  house  to  which  we  were  thus  introduced,  was  one  of  the 

>  See  Sale's  Koran,  Pielim.  Diao.  o.  viiL    Niebuhr  Reisebeaohr.  U.  p.  426  sq.  Vobiej 
Yojrage  U.  p.  77  sq. 
iii.  372.373 
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bail  in  the  vilUigey  and  marked  a  man  of  some  wealth.  It  stood 
with  its  north  end  on  one  of  the  Umes  ;  on  the  west  side  was  a 
^eiy  small  court  adjoining  the  lane  ;  and  in  the  comer  of  it  a 
small  shed  serving  as  a  kitchen.  The  door  entered  from  this 
eoiiii  ;  and  one  trod  within  first  upon  the  gronnd,  and  then  upon 
the  floor,  raised  like  a  low  jdatform  on  two  sides  of  the  interior, 
leaving  an  nnfloored  space  of  abont  one  third  of  the  whole  inte- 
rior to  serre  as  a  staMe.  Here  a  donkejr  was  already  et^joying  hit 
nif^t-qnarters ;  while  we  spread  our  beds  upon  the  adKMent 
floor.  The  room  and  floor  might  be  termed  neat  for  a  Syrian 
Tillage  ;  and  the  walls  were  even  not  destitute  of  ornament  In 
one  comer  was  a  small  fireplace,  having  little  cupboards  over  it 
deenated  with  carved  work  ;  rodely  done  indeed,  but  yet  oma- 
mentaL  Our  host  and  several  people  of  the  village  sat  with  ot 
till  late  at  night 

We  were  now  in  the  province  called  Belid  BeshArah ;  this 
indndes  also  the  two  villages  YArAn  and  H&rftn  which  wo  had 

Csd,  and  extends  to  ihe  plain  of  Sdr.  On  the  north  it  is 
ered  by  the  Llt4ny,  and  embraces  the  district  of  Meij  'Ayiin. 
It  is  a  large  province,  having  a  govemor  of  its  own,  who  was  now 
residing  in  Sdr  (Tyre^  ;  though  the  proper  capital  of  the  province 
is  Tibnln.  It  contains  many  thrifty  Tillages,  inhabited  mostly 
by  MetAwileh  ;  with  only  a-  few  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Ma- 
ronite  sect  One  characteristic  of  the  region  is,  that  it  cultivates 
few  olive  trees  and  makes  little  oil.  On  the  other  hand,  butter 
is  abundant ;  and  our  lamp  to-night  was  filled  with  butter 
instead  of  oil  The  part  of  the  district  which  we  traversed,  is 
a  beautiful  country  ;  and  was  to  us  not  the  less  interesting,  for 
beinff  well  wooded.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  Palestine,  we  saw 
the  hills  thickly  clothed  with  trees. 

South  of  Bel&d  Besh&rah,  between  Safed  and  'Akka,  is  the 
smaller  district  called  el-Jebel,  in  which,  although  inhabited 
chiefly  hj  Muhammedans,  the  Druzes  are  very  frequent  Be- 
tween this  district  and  Nasareth,  is  another  called  eeh-Shftghiir, 
which  has  likewise  a  few  Druses.' 

Saturday  J  June  23d.  We  prepared  for  a  very  early  start ; 
but  a  new  hindrance  arose,  whicti  delayed  us  for  a  time.  Our 
younger  muleteer  hod  been  ill  more  or  less  all  the  way  frcun 
Jerusalem,  so  that  he  was  often  unable  to  help  load  the  animals. 
Tet  he  had  ffradnally  been  saining  in  health  ;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached Safed,  his  native  place,  his  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  and  his  obliKinff  disposition,  had  rendered  his  ser- 
vices quite  valuable.  Indeed,  he  had  never  appeared  in  better 
spirits,  nor  had  we  ever  estimated  his  intelligence  and  Rood- 
nature  more  highly,  than  on  our  little  excursion  from  Safed  to 
'  Bm  abof*,  p^  S71.  a.  S. 
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Benlt.  But  during  di6  nigbt  in  Safed,  he  had  probably  been 
Sty  of  ezoeBfleflj  which  luid  yesterday  made  him  again  quite 
and  now  Tendered  himnnabSe  tojirocaed.  He  was  therefore 
;  at  Bint  JebeQ ;  and  his  partner  hired  a  yonng  man  to  go  on 
with  usy  as  his  servant.  The  latter  wasa  Mutaw&ly ;  but  made 
no  sorople  to  eat  and  drink  with  onr  Muhammedan  servants. 

We  set  off  at  length  without  breakfiutt  at  4^  o'dock,  on  a 
pourse  at  first  N.  N.  W.  orossing  Wady  Bumeish ;  on  Ihe  east 
side  of  which  Bint  JebeOi  is  situated.  The  coun^  continued 
as  before,  undulatinj^  cultivated,  wooded,  and  beautiful :  a  sno- 
cession  of  hill  and  £de,  with  more  distant  hills  still  hi^er  and 
joore  thicUj  wooded.  Indeed,  fiom  this  whole  region,  consider- 
able quantities  of  wood  fi>r  fuel  are  carried  to  the  coasL  ibr 
tmnsportation  by  sea.  The  chief  supply  for  Beir&t  comes  mm 
this  quarter.  The  little  village  of  Tlreh  we  saw  a  few  minutes 
distant  on  our  lefiL  at  5.20 ;  we  ground  declining  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  6  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  an  elevated  lidge,  where 
there  was  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  western  sea.  Here  we  had 
our  last  Yiew  of  the  countiy  bdiind  us ;  BaW  bore  B.  5^  W. 
showing  the  general  direction  of  our  course ;  and  Teishfhah  B. 
45^  W.  Both  are  Muhammedan  villagos  in  the  district  d- 
JebeL 

The  way  now  led  us  for  some  time  down  a  densely  wooded 
hill  side.  After  ten  minutes,  the  view  opened  before  us  over  an. 
open  tract,  with  the  villa|^  Haddftta  in  front ;  while  more  on. 
the  right  was  an  exteDsive,  undulating,  cultivated  region,  of 
great  beauty,  with  the  castle  of  Tibnin  on  an  isolated  hUl  in  the 
midst.  Around  the  base  of  the  castle  hill  is  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  regarded  as  the  chief  place  of  the  district  Belfid 
Beshfirah.  The  waters  of  all  this  tract  run  northwestwards  to 
the  Lit&ny.  At  61  o'clock  we  passed  Hadd^ta,  a  large  village 
close  on  our  left.  Here  Tibnin  lx)re  N.  30^  E.  about  haU*  an  hour 
distant.  The  castle  appeared  large,  and  the  walls  not  greatly 
impaired,  though  dilapidated.  It  is  obviously  of  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  In  it  resides  a  family  of  Sheikhs,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  the  head  of  all  the  Metfiwileh  of  this  region ;  called  the 
house  of  'Aly  es-SOghir.  They  boast  of  high  antiquity ;  and 
are  exclusive  in  their  marriages,  like  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Druzes. 
— ^A  small  village  called  'Aithah  was  also  on  our  right,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  valley  on  our  right  passed 
off  N.  N.  W.  towards  the  Lltfiny. 

Five  minutes  fiirther  on,  at  6.35,  the  great  castle  Eul'at  esh- 
ShOkif  opened  on  our  view,  bearing  N.  40^  E.  at  the  distance 
of  several  hours.  This  fortress  stands  on  a  precipice,  which 
overhangs  the  western  bank  of  the  Lltfiny,  near  the  bridge 
northwest  of  Merj  'Aytn.  It  is  in  high  renown  among  the 
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natiTeSy  as  a  placo  of  wonderful  Birocture  and  TaBi  strength.  It 
ffiTes  name  to  the  a^acent  districty  called  BelAd  eeh-HhClklf ; 
Wing  between  the  LltAny  on  the  sonth,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Emir  Beshlr  of  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  extcoiding 
weal  to  the  plain  along  the  coast 

These  two  great  fortresses  of  Tibnln  and  esh-ShQktf  figore 
not  unfrequentfy  in  the  history  of  the  crusades ;  but  lying  in  the 
mountains  at  a  distance  from  the  common  routes,  they  have 
subsequently  escaped  the  observation  of  almost  all  travellers.  A 
few  further  notices  of  them,  may  therefore  be  here  not  out  of 
j^ace. 

-  The  fortress  of  T^in,  as  we  are  informed  by  William  of 
Tyre,  was  erected  in  A.  D.  1107  by  Hugh  of  Bt.  Omer,  then 
lofd  of  Tiberias.  This  chieftain  was  in  the  habit  of  making  in- 
oursions  upon  the  city  and  territory  of  Tyre,  which  had  not  yet 
been  subdued  by  the  Franks ;  and  built  this  castle  as  a  strong 
hdd,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans,  on  the  way  beween  the  two 
oitaes  ;  selecting  for  its  site  a  conspicuous  height,  in  the  midst 
^a  rich  and  ciUtivated  tract  upon  the  mountains,  abounding  in 
vineyards,  fruits,  and  forests.     To  this  new  fortress,  built  up  most 

?(obably  on  earlier  foundations,  the  founder  gave  the  name  of 
oron,  by  which  it  is  usually  mentioned  among  the  Franks ; 
Arabian  writers  know  it  only  as  Tibnin.'  It  begone  an  impor* 
taut  fortress,  and  gave  name  to  the  family  of  its  possessors.  In 
A.  D.  1551,  Honfroy  of  Toron  was  appointed  as  the  constable 
of  king  Baldwin  III ;  he  is  described  as  having  large  possessions 
in  Phenicia,  and  in  the  mountains  around  Tyre ;  and  after 
having  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  of  the 
succeeding  years,  was  at  last  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
near  Bftnils  in  A.  D.  1179.*  His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
married  the  younger  sister  of  Baldwin  IV  ;  and  was  afterwards 
offered  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  barons  assembled  at 
NAbulus,  in  opposition  to  Quy  of  Lusignan.  This  he  was  wise 
enough  to  decline  ;  and  having  joined  the  banner  of  Ouy,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hattln.'  Immediately  after  this 
batUe,  in  the  same  year,  A.  D.  1187,  the  fortress  was  invested 
lin  himself,  and  captured  after  an  assault  of  six  days.* 


hyBaladL 
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and  Hie  Samcens  in  fommian  ot  the  femWy  hflpcflforth  hani  twd 
fimm  it  the  01i»tiaii8  as  martmaf  the  latter.  To  do  away  tliia 
evily  the  new  boat  of  pOgriiiiB  and  cnuaden,  dueflly  fipom  Qer* 
many,  wliichamfadiniheHolyLaiidin  A.  D.  1197|  undertoolt 
among  otber  entarpiiaeB  dia  lednction  of  the  caade  of  Tibnln. 
The  Qiriatian  boat  nt  down  bdbre  the  fbrtraa  on  the  11th  of 
Deoember.  nnder  the  omnmaiid  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  not 
indeed  wiiii  onaninu^  and  ooofidenoe ;  for  distroat  already  eiiated 
between  the  Syiian  Franka  and  the  new  comera,  who  knoed  to 
pieas  forward  against  Jenualem.  Tet  the  siege  waaniged  with 
ligonr ;  and  as  the  ateepness  of  the  lull  on  whieh  the  eastib 
atoody  pevented  the  apnroach  of  the  usual  maohineSy  niinea 
were  dnyen  under  Ihe  hm  beneath  the  walls.  In  this  labour, 
Ibe  numypOgrimafiNxn  Qodar  in  (Jermany,  who  were  praotioallj 
acquainted  imh  mining  fcr  metals,  rendered  great  service.  At 
lei^^  after  four  weeka  the  mines  were  sprungi  and  bieadifla 
ibfmed  in  the  walla  in  many  places. 

The  Muslim  saniaon  now  desired  to  capitulate,  and  sent 
seven  of  thiir  leaden  to  the  Christian  camp  to  pnq^oae  teima. 
Their  proposals  were  fitvourably  recdYed  by  the  pnnces ;  but 
the  voice  of  discontent  broke  out  in  the  host,  and  especially 
amonff  the  Byrian  Franks  that  the  now  defenceless  fortress 
should  not  be  carried  by  stoim,  and  an  example  be  made  which 
should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  Tet  after 
long  waverings  the  terms  proposed  were  accepted  ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  delegates  remained  as  hostages  in  the  camp^  while  the 
rest  returned  to  the  fortress.  But  such  was  their  report  of  the 
disunion  prevailing  among  the  Christian  warriors^  that  the  garri- 
son resolved  to  maintain  their  post ;  and  continued  the  defence 
with  obstinacy,  l^aying  the  hostages  to  their  fate. 

The  besiegers  now  renewed  their  assaults ;  with  the  more 
energy  perhaps,  because  they  had  reason  to  dread  the  approach 
of  Melek  el-Adil  with  a  Saracen  army.  On  the  last  day  of 
January  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  general  storm  of  the 
fortress  determined  upon  for  the  next  day.  The  announcement 
of  this  measure  was  received  with  joy ;  and  all  parties  united  in 
mutual  resolves  and  exhortations,  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
Meantime  it  was  reported  through  the  host,  that  the  servants 
pf  the  princes,  with  their  baggage,  had  left  the  camp  on  their 
way  to  Tyre.  The  pilgrims  instantly  followed  the  example  ; 
loaded  up  their  baggage,  and  hurried  off  in  the  same  direction, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  abandoning  the  camp  in  such  haste 
and  confusion,  that  many  lost  all  their  effects,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  left  behind.  To  heighten  the  confusion  and  dis- 
may, a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail  burst  upon  the  heads  of 
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the  Ohriaiiiuui  daring  their  diwracefiil  flight  Thus  ahamefally 
ended  this  memorable  siege ;  atter  having  twice  been  on  the  point 
of  being  brought  to  a  Buccemfol  concluBion.* 

We  hear  little  more  of  Tibnln.  In  A.  D.  1219  it  was  dia- 
mantled^  liko  other  fortreBsee,  by  the  Sultan  Mn'adh-dhem,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  again  become  a  strong  hold  of  the 
Christians.*  Yet  it  appears  once  more  to  have  come  into  their 
hands ;  for  in  A.  D.  1266  we  find  Sultan  Bibars  taking  possession 
of  it,  siler  the  sieffe  and  capture  of  Safod.'  The  place  is  spoken 
of  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  also  by  Brocardus  ;  but  appears 
erer  since  to  have  remained  unyisited  and  unknown,  except  the 
aUght  mention  of  tiie  name  by  Nau,  who  passed  here  in  A.  D. 
1674,^ 

The  castle  esh-ShUktf  bears  among  the  Frank  historians  of 
the  crusades  the  name  of  Belfort  or  B«iufort'  The  date  of  its 
erection  is  not  given,  nor  are  we  informed  whether  it  was  erected 
fay  Christians  or  Saracens  ;  though  not  improbably  it  was  built 
up  by  the  Christians,  like  the  neighbouring  fortresses  of  Tibnln, 
Bafod,  Kaukab  or  Belvoir,  and  others.  It  is  mentioned  by 
William  of  Tyre,  in  A.  D  1179,  as  a  castle  of  the  Franks ;  he 
relates  that  after  the  partial  defeat  of  the  Christians  in  that  year 
by  Baladin  near  BtoiAs,  many  of  the  knights  and  troop  took 
lefiiffe  in  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Belfort'  In  A.  D.  1189, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Saladin  with  his 
army  sat  down  on  the  last  day  of  April  before  esh-ShAklC  The 
siege  was  prolonged  by  the  artifices  of  Raynald  of  Sidon,  the 
commander  of  the  castle ;  who  came  into  Saladin's  camp  and  of- 
fered to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  provided  the  Sultan  would  grant 
him  three  months'  time,  in  order  to  remove  his  family  and  cnects 
finom/Tyre  to  a  place  of  security.  The  conditions  were  accept- 
ed ;  but  when  the  time  expired,  Baynald  still  sought  by  various 
pretexts  to  obtain  further  aelay.  Meantime  the  investment  of 
Akka  by  a  new  host  of  cruMuiers,  caUed  off  the  attention  of 
Baladin  ;  and  tired  of  the  subterfuges  of  Raynald,  he  sent  him 
in  chains  to  Damascus,  and  broke  olT  for  a  time  the  siege  of 
esh-Shakif,  in  order  to  watch  the  army  of  the  Franks.  Yet  the 
fortress  was  again  invested,  and  was  surrendered  to  him  in  April 
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cf  the  next  year ;  <m  oonditioii  of  the  liberation  of  Baynald,  and 
the  immoleeted  retirement  .of  the  garriaon.* 

The  oaetle  esh-Shtlkif  was  restored  to  the  Franhi  in  A.  D. 
1240,  aloi^  with  Safed,  in  conaeqnenoe  of  a  treatr  with  lBina|lI, 
Saltan  of  JDamaecna.*  The  ganison,  however,  reniaed  to  deliv- 
er it  np  to  the  OhrietianB,  and  eonendered  it  at  last  only  to 
limall  himself,  leaving  him  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleased.* 
Twenty  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1260,  the  Templars  acquired  Sidon 
and  the  fortress  of  Belfi»rt  by  pnrohase  ;*  and  they  stQl  held 
possession  of  it,  when.  Bib^  in  April  A.  D.  1268,  suddenly 
mpeared  before  it,  and  began  a  vehement  assault.  A  portion 
m  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  the  preceding  day ;  and 
there  remained  not  enough  to  hold  out  against  uie  vigorous 
iMaoks  of  the  enemy.  Axbesr  a  &w  davs  of  vain  resistanoe,  the 
Ohristians  surrendered  at  discretion ;  the  men  were  distributed 
ia  slaves  anumg  the  i^tendants  of  the  conqueror,  while  the 
women  and  chil£»n  were  sent  to  Tpe.  The  fortress  was  again 
built  up,  and  furnished  with  a  gamson,  a  Kftdy,  and  Imans  for 
ibe  meek.'  It  is  mentioned  not  long  after  by  Abulfeda,  and 
again  by  edh-Dhfthiry  ;*  but  from  that  time  until  the  present 
oentniy,  esh-Bhfikif  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  all 
tiavelters.^ 

Our  course  as  we  descended  towards  HaddAta  had  becom3 
about  northwest  and  continued  in  this  general  direction,  or  rather 
N.  W.  JW.  quite  to  Tyre.  Twenty  minutes  from  Haddftta,  at 
6.50,  we  passed  a  village  on  the  left,  called  el-Hfiris  ;'  and  five 
minutes  beyond,  came  out  upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  long  de- 
scent, leading  down  from  the  high  broad  region  of  mountainous 
country,  over  which  we  had  hitherto  been  travelling,  to  a  lower 
tract  of  hills  and  valleys  lying  intermediate  Letweeu  this  upi)cr 
region  and  the  plain  of  Tyre  ;  not  imlike  that  which  skirts  the 
mountains  of  Jerusalem  on  the  west.     These  hills  extend  for 
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some  distance  north  of  the  LltAny,  here  called  el-KAmmlyeh. 
The  point  where  we  stood,  niay  have  been  from  iwelye  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

Here  was  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  hills 
and  plains,  the  coast  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  on  which  last  we  could  distinguish  several  vessels  under 
sail,  like  white  specks  in  the  distance.  Directly  before  us,  and 
the  only  object  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  flat  coast  itself 
was  Sdr  and  its  peninsula  ;  while  its  plain,  and  the  lower  regicm 
of  hills,  teeming  with  villages,  and  variegated  with  cultivated 
fields  and  wooded  heights,  were  spread  out  before  us  in  great 
distinctness  and  beautv.  It  ranked  hiffh  among  the  many 
beautiful  prospects  we  had  seen. — Sdr  bears  from  this  spot 
N.  57^  W.  My  companion  took  here  the  bearings  of  ten  villages ; 
but  afterwards  found  reason  to  doubt  whether  our  Mutaw&ly 
guide  had  given  him  the  name  of  a  single  one  correctly ;  and 
therefore  did  not  record  them.  We  greaUy  regretted  the  loss  of 
our  more  trusty  muleteer.^ 

The  path  now  led  us  down,  after  a  great  descent,  into  the 
head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  Wady,  which  we  followed  for  a  bnff 
distance  directly  on  our  course.  It  is  called  Wady  'AshAr,  and 
was  now  without  water ;  but  the  steep  sides  are  thickly  wooded 
with  prickly  oak,  maple,  arbutus,  sumac,  and  other  trees  and 
bushes,  reaching  quite  down  to  the  bottom ;  so  that  we  often 
travelled  among  the  trees.  It  reminded  me  strongly,  of  some 
of  the  more  romantic  valleys  among  the  Qreen  mountams  in  Ver- 
mont. Beneath  the  fine  shades  of  tiiis  sequestered  dell,  we 
stopped  at  8^  o'clock  for  breakfast.  The  morning  was  serene 
ana  beautiful ;  and  as  the  ^umey  of  the  day  was  to  be  short) 
we  gave  ourselves  up  for  a  tune  to  the  luxury  of  rest 

At  five  minutes  past  10  o'clock  we  proceeded  down  the  val- 
ley, still  in  a  northwest  direction.  The  bod  of  the  Wady  began 
now  to  be  studded  with  oleanders  in  blossom.  After  half  an 
hour,  the  hills  became  lower^  the  valley  wider  and  cultivated. 
At  10|  o'clock,  there  was  a  village  on  the  hill  at  our  left,  called 
el-Bey&d  ;  and  another  high  up  on  the  right,  named  el-Mesra'ah. 
Further  on,  the  valley  turns  north,  and  runs  to  the  LItiny. 
We  ascended  the  cultivated  ridge  which  here  skirts  it  on  the 
west ;  and  reaching  the  top  at  11  o'clock,  began  to  descend  im- 
mediately into  another  broEid  fertile  valley,  also  running  towards 
the  north.  Wo  crossed  its  water-bed  at  11.20  ;  and  ascending 
again  gradually  to  an  undulating  region  of  cultivated  country, 
passed  at  11.40  the  large  village  of  K&na,  on  the  brow  of  the 
valley  ;  and  close  by  it  another  called  Mokhshikeh. 


*  W«  cmme  to  thU  point  ■Min  b  1862;    that  tiM  Ti«w  wm  Urn  i 
bitthtifwtherwMiiiiftyftiiddiow«ff7,ao    Sm  Vol  OL  8«t  II,  vaatr  Apr.  IMb 
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IwA.of  JoJm«»  dflMiiibai  aaoneof  tiie  towns  in  Oe  norOeim 
mrt  of  flie  tribe  of  Adhe^nlioee  Imder  extended  unto  EBdm.* 

The  nftme  k  leooided  hf  EneebioB  and  Jemne ;  but  I  em  not 
ftWBieibatthe  piece  hee  bem  noticed  bjrei^plgrim  or  tmrd- 
:]er,  from  fliat  time  nntil  tiie  pteeent  daj.* 

The  hQl  oomtij^  ee  we  hem  epproeched  Sftr,  le  41117  tilled  ; 
end  a  pecoKer  ohemcterislic  of  it,  is  Ae  productioii  of  gmefc 
^neatitSBi  of  tdbecco.  Throng^t  all  Paleefine,  this  plant  ii 
enltifated  mom  or  km  inr  home  conramption^  in  small  patdies 
aromid  most  of  the  TiDages  whem  flie  sou  permits ;  bat  hem  it 
is  laigdj  raised  for  eoqportatioa,  and  aetoallj  fi»ms  one  of  flie 
main  ezportii  of  Bti,  if  not  the  chief;  being  canied  mostljr  to 
Bamietta. 

i\  Proceeding  over  the  hiD^  tract  widi  a  gradnal  descent^  we 
Ind  a  TiDage  abore  ns  on  our  left  at  12.25,  called  Hanftweib.* 
Ten  minates  fhrliier  on,  we  came  to  one  of  Ae  most  remaifcaUe 
nKmnments  of  antiqnitj,  yet  mmaining  in  the  Hoty  Land.  It 
is'an  immense  samo^iagas  of  fimestone,  lestii^  npcm  a  loffy 
pedestal  of  laige  hewn  stones;  a  cons^cnoos  ancient  t«Hnb.  bear- 
ing among  the  common  people  the  name  of  Kabr  Hair&n,  ^^  8ep- 
nlchra  of  Hinun.^  The  sarcophagos  measures  twelve  met  lo^ 
bj  six  feet  in  heig^  and  breadth;  the  lid  is  ihme  feet  thicl^ 
and  remains  in  its  original  position ;  but  a  hole  has  been  broken 
through  the  sarcopha^  at  one  end.^  The  pedestal  consists  of 
three  layers  of  the  like  species  of  stone,  each  three  feet  thick, 
the  upper  layer  projecting  over  the  others  ;  the  stones  are  large, 
and  cue  of  them  measures  nine  feet  in  length.  This  gray  weather- 
beaten  monument  stands  here  alone  and  solitary,  bearing  the 
marks  of  high  antiquity  ;  but  the  name  and  the  record  of  him  by 
whom  or  for  whom  it  was  erected,  have  perished,  like  his  ashes, 
for  ever.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  the  present  name  may  have 
come  down  by  tradition  ;  and  that  this  sepulchre  once  held  the 
dust  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  Solomon  ;  more  probably,  however, 
it  is  merely  of  Muhammedan  application,  like  so  many  other 
names  of  Hebrew  renown,  attach^  to  their  Welys  and  monu- 
ments in  every  part  of  PfiJestine.     I  know  of  no  historical  trace 

■  Joth.  19,  28.    Bt  way  of  diftinotioii,  ■  A  mik  east  of  this  Tillage,   Homo 

probably,  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament  describes  various  Egyptian  figures  sooli^- 

Is  called  Cana  of  Galilee,  now  K&nael-JaliL  tured  on  UbleU  out  in  the  rocks;  IL  p. 

*Onomast.artCbfiii.  The  text  of  Jerome  28-26.    See  in  Vol.  IIL  Sect  II,  under 

is  here  ezceedin^y  confused,  and  probably  Apr.  10th,  penult 

corrupted.    Eusebius  seems  not  to  distin-  *  Such  tombs,  composed  of  a  single 

guidi  this  Cona  from  that  of  Galilee. — Mr  soros  or  soroophfunis,  of  immense  sizo,  are 

Thomson  lodged  at  KAna  on  his  way  frcm  not  uncommon  in  Asia  Minor;  see  Fel- 

Tyie  to  Safed  in  1887;  Miss.  Herald  for  low's  Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  Lond.  1889, 

Not.  1887,  p.  484.    Pococke  heaid  of  tho  pp.  48,  219,  248. 
nume,  ap  he  passed  along  the  coast, 
:ilL3H385 
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lunriiig  reference  to  this  tomb ;  and  it  had  first  been  mentioned 
hj  aFrank  traveller  only  five  years  before.* 

BtiU  descending  gradually  along  a  Wady.  we  tamed  off  at  a 
quarter  before  one  from  the  main  road  to  BAr ;  taking  a  nath 
more  to  the  left  in  order  to  visit  BAs  el-'Ain.  We  kept  alonjg 
down  the  same  Wady ;  and  having  passed  the  villages  of  Beit 
iFUa  and  D&r  K&n&n  at  a  little  distance  on  oar  left,  entered  the 
plain  and  reached  B&s  el-'Ain  at  1|  o'clock.  Here  we  made 
oar  mid-day  halt  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  hoars,  for  rest,  and 
in  order  to  examine  those  remarkable  works  of  ancient  days. 

Bfts  el-'Am  has  its  name  as  bein^  the  'foantain-head'  of  the 
aauedacts,  by  which  Tpe  was  anciently  supplied  with  water. 
Tm  place  lies  in  the  plam,  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fiom  the 
sea  snore,  and  one  hour  from  Tyre  on  the  direct  road.  It  is  a 
collection  of  large  fountains  ;  where  the  water  g^ushes  up  in  sev- 
end  places  with  great  force,  and  in  very  large  quantities.  These 
soarces  in  themselves  are  not  unlike  those  at  TAbighah  and  else- 
where alonff  the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and  the  Hiileh,  as  to  quantity 
and  force  of  ebullition  ;  but  the  water  is  here  clear  and  fine.  In 
order  to  raise  them  to  a  head  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  by 
aaueducts,  the  ancients  built  around  them  elevated  reservoirs, 
with  walls  of  large  stones,  immensely  thick  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
fiBOt  high.  There  are  four  of  these  reservoirs  in  all,  at  this  place. 
Two  on  the  east  are  adjacent  and  coimected  together ;  these  are 
of  an  irregular  form,  and  have  steps  to  ascend  to  the  top,  where 
is  a  broad  space  or  walk  forming  the  border  around  the  basins.* 
We  measured  the  depth  of  water  in  one  of  these,  and  found  it 
fimrteen  feet. 

Directly  from  these  two  reservoirs,  an  ancient  aqueduct  floes 
off  N.  N.  B.  through  the  plain,  exhibiting  strong  and  excellent 
masonrv,  with  round  arches  and  a  continuous  cornice  above  them, 
evidently  of  Boman  architecture.  The  chuinel  is  about  four 
feet  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  in  depth,  and  remains  for  some 
distance  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground ;  afterward,  the 
sarfiice  of  the  land  rises  nearly  to  its  level.  The  water  must 
contain  large  quantities  of  lime  in  solution  ;  for,  wherever  it  has 
flowed  over  the  aqueduct,  or  percolated  through,  large  stalactites 
have  been  formed,  which  in  some  places  fill  up  the  arches. — On 
the  other  side  too  of  the  fountains,  towards  the  south,  *an  aque- 
duct with  pointed  arches,  runs  off,  carr}*ing  water  to  some  gar- 
dens.    This  is  obviously  a  more  modem  Saracenic  work. 

The  third  and  principal  source  and  reservoir,  is  some  rods 

•  Bj  Monro  in  1833,  mhcm  nmd  hud        *  M«mi«1rt*ll  Atmtnbm  thaM  bMlM,  mm 

9^kk  fiUI«n  into  oun ;  Vol   IIj>.  21k  TIm  m   twelve,   tlw   oCber    m    twwt/    jaidt 

loab  U  ako  deicrilMd  bj  Mr  TbomMMi  in  tqaart ;  Jooraal,  Murh  tl. 
tS87 ;  L  e.  p.  43ft. 

Vol.  IL-30  hi  38^-387 
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^irett  of  thoia  now  deieiibed.  It  k  ootagonal,  and  mmewimt 
higher  above  th^  ground ;  witfi  a  ybej  wide  bolder,  and  a  htoad 
way  leading  to  tM  top,  ao  that  one  nug^t  tide  up.  The  water 
jriaea  in  it,  and  maheB  fiom  it,  with  more  videnoe  and  in  yeater 
quantitj;  than  from  aU  the  otheia  together.  This  haam  waa 
andently  connected  hf  an  aqueduct  with  the  two  fonner ;  or 
rather,  the  main  aoiMduot  benn  h^  and  was  fiiat  canied 
eaatwaida  to  the  otiier  two ;  hut  this  part  has  hem  bnkeii 
jnway,  and  aofy  some  rery  bige  mnsnni  of  stalactites  slill  ramain 
to  show  its  placa.^  The  water  in  this  reservoir  is  in  conalaat 
ebullition,  and  mnst  be  difficult  to  sound ;  the  people  said  it 
was  siztjr  ftet  deep ;  but  Maundrell  found  it  cmiy  tUrl^  iM, 
andtUsisprobaUytooffreat  The  watw  of  this  fountain  is  now 
used  onh^^  to  turn  a  sih(^  mill,  which  stands  immediately  under 
the  north  side  of  the  basin,  having  tub  wheels,  like  most  mills 
in  Syria.  Several  other  muls  formerly  stood  him.  to  which  the 
wattt  was  disteibuted ;  but  it  now  runs  in  a  sing^  mpid  brook 
to  the  adjacent  sea.*  In  tiie  same  direction  is  an  isolated  hiH 
of  aconaJdemhle  elevation. 

There  is  stiU  a  fowth  fountain  and  reservoir,  but  mndi 
amaller,  with  an  aqueduct  of  modem  construction. 

Around  these  fountains  there,  is  much  verdure  and 
trees.  We  made  our  noon-day  halt  in  an  orchard  of  fig  trees  ;i 
the  whole  scene  was  rursl  and  refreshing.*  There  is  also  i 
thing  of  a  village.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  began 
to  erect  here  several  factories  for  cloth ;  and  for  thii9  purpose 
removed  two  or  three  mills^  But  after  a  while,  the  expenses 
were  found  to  be  so  great,  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  The 
foundations  of  two  buildings  yet  remained,  as  they  were  then 
left ;  and  the  materials  collected,  still  lay  upon  the  ground. 

The  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  that  these  fountains  must 
be  brought,  by  an  artificial  subterranean  channel,  fiom  some 

'  Thif  aqaednot  sppean  to  have  been  Upon  the  brink  of  it  700  have  a  walk 

standing  in  Volney*!  oay ;  Vojage  IL  p.  round,  eight  feet  broad ;  horn  which,  da- 

199.  ManndreU  and  Pooooke  ilao  mention  icending  by  one  step  on  the  aonth  dde  and 

itexpiesaly ;  and  the  Utter  even  sayi  there  by  two  on  the  north,  yon  haTO  another 

were  two;    VoL  n.  L  p.  81.    Pococke'i  walk,   twenty-one  feet   broad.  .  •  .  The 

plan  haa  little  reaembUnce  to  the  spot  aqueduct,  now  diy,  ie  carried  eastwards 

*  Maundrell,  under  March  21st,  gires  a  about  120  paces,  and  then  approaches  the 
(bH  and  perhaps  accurate  description  of  this  two  other  basins."  As  to  &e  piaterial^ 
reseryoir,  as  being  "of  an  octagonal  figure,  our  notes  speak  also  of  large  stones,  many 
22  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  elevated  iu>OTe  of  which  are  decayed ;  and  Niebuhr  says 
the'ground  nine  yards  on  the  south  side,  expressly,  that  this  basm  is  built  upwith 
and  six  on  the  north ;  and  within  is  said  huge  squared  stones;  Reisebesohr.  IIL  p. 
to  be  of  unfathomable  deepness,  but  ten  78. — In  the  days  of  Brocardus  there  were 
yards  of  line  conftited  that  opinion.  Its  here  six  milU ;  c  2.  p.  170. 
wall  is  of  no  better  a  material  than  gravel  '  Hosselquist  notes  as  growing  here  t 
and  small  pebbles ;  but  consolidated  with  Salix  (Sufaaf ),  Vitex  agnus  castos  (Ridi- 
so  strong  and  tenacious  a  cement,  that  it  rash),  Polma  Christi  in  abundance,  Sola- 
seems  to  be  all  one  entire  vessel  of  rock,  uum,  etc.     Roise  pp.  187,  656. 
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Kt  of  the  adjacent  moantains.*  Bat  there  is  nothing  to 
it  such  a  sappontion  to  theae  Bources  alone ;  and  if  it  be 
adopted  here,  it  may  with  the  same  reaaon  be  applied  to  aU  the 
other  foantains  along  the  coast,  and  also  to  those  north  of  Ti- 
berias and  in  the  HAleh.  They  are  merely  very  copious  natural 
springs,  gathering  their  waters  doubtless  beneaUi  inclined  strata 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  thus  issuing  with  such  force,  as  to 
admit  of  being  raised  to  so  great  an  eleyation. 

The  piety  of  the  middle  ages  referred  these  remarkable  foun- 
tains toA  works  to  Solomon  ;  or  at  least  regarded  them  as  the 
spot  alluded  to  in  the  Canticles :  **  A  fountain  of  nrdens,  a 
wdl  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon."*  This,  how- 
e?er,  is  merely  fanciful  Yet  in  all  probability,  ancient  Tyre 
was  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  these  sources,  long  before  the 
present  Itoman  works  were  erected  ;  and  to  them  apparently  the 
Ungpiage  of  Menander  is  to  be  applied,  who  relates  from  the 
^^rnan  archives,  that  when  Bhalmaneser  retired  from  the  siege 
of  insular  Tyre,  ho  left  guards  behind  to  cut  off  the  Tyrians 
from  the  stream  and  the  aqueducts  ;  so  that  for  five  years,  they 
diank  water  only  from  the  wells  they  dug.' 

The  first  distinct  notice  we  have  of  these  fountains  in  their 
present  state,  is  in  the  historical  work  gf  the  venerable  archbi- 
shop of  Tyre,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  describes 
them  as  they  still  exist ;  and  speaks  particularly  of  the  easy  and 
•oUd  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  reservoirs,  by  which  horse- 
men could  ascend  without  difficulty.  In  that  age,  the  abundant 
waters  were  applied  to  the  irrisation  of  the  adjacent  plain ; 
which  was  full  of  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  trees ;  and  where 
particularly  the  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ; 
sugar,  although  new  to  the  first  crusadcni,  now  began  to  be 


regarded  as  a  necessary  of  life.*  It  was  not  improbably  in  con* 
nection  with  the  previous  culture  of  this  plant  nv  tlie  Muham- 
medans,  that  the  Saracenic  aqueducts  were  built,  which  carry 
the  waters  over  the  plain  south  of  the  fountains  ;  being  co%ril 
perhaps  with  those  around  Jericho,  erected  apfiarently  lur  a  like 
object' 

We  set  off  from  RAs  el-'Ain  at  4.25  for  Mr,  taking  a  road 
oo  the  right  of  the  usual  one,  and  more  inland,  in  order  to 

*  Even   Umuuinti   adupu  tbtf    rWw;  *  Will.  Tjr.  IS  S.  "  ct  csommIIm,  «■!• 
BiL  pr«rtoai*«Un«   aabaa  H  wloU 

*  Cant.  4,  15.    Th»  Vol|r»te  turf wfxwiJt  Mr<t^mn%   inftsim«.   mnSritor 
■lii    bMferr  :     "  >  oos    horturvm,    potrat  ma^  pm  mmkUirm  a4  vhimai 


•nnnini  rirtntinm,  qo*  Snh  wtf^rtm  d«    drpnrtattjr."      Sotcb   b   Um  don  of 
iJhwn.*     Sri    Mill.    tyr.    13.  X  .9^    <!•     wntrr"* 4<^ri|itioa  oT  Kit  •! 'Ain.    Covou 
\Hr  c  4S    p.    mil.     'Wf^mMn*  r.  7.  |k.     Alau  7  Ti    Jar.  <!•  Vrtr.  c.  iX  p  1071. 


17a     Qwir^wiiiM  fJwtdmL    turn,   II.  p.     ItrirvfJn*.  •-.  i    p.   i;o.      Moiia. 
901,  *w.  Kr.  pp.  Kill.  S4A 

•  MeuM4er  ia  J^m^A,    Ami^  9.   14.  S.         •  Vm  •to««,  V«L  L  ^  Ml. 

tfi  109.19 
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ftDow'  for  a' time'  the  ancieiit  aqueduct  Twenty  numitee 
brooe^t  us  to  two  other  finmtaiiifl  and  reBervoirSy  flimilar  to  those 
of  BAs  el-'Ain,  Imt  not  so  laige  nor  abundant.  Their  waten 
aie  now  nsed  merelj  to  in^te  a4jacent  gardens  and  meadows 
towards  the  sea»  As  we  adTaneed,  the  great  aqnednot  ooold 
be  seen  running  off  throng^  the  plain  in  a  N.  N.  IL  direotioQ 
towards  el-Ma^ui4ky  a  roond  rocky  isolated  hill  in  the  ^lain  on 
the  east  of  8 Ar,  nearhrhalf  an  honr  distant  from  the  city,  and 
crowned  bj  a  white  W^  or  tomb  of  a  Mnhammedan  saint. 
For  a  conndenble  portion  of  the  way,  the  channel  is  neaity  iv 
qnite  on  a  lerel  wiu  the  gioond ;  in  othw  parts  it  rests  on  low 
nmnd  arches.  We  were  told  in  Tyre,  that  this  aqnednct  had 
been  cleared  out,  and  in  scmie  paits  repaired,  not  manjr  yean 
ago,  by  a  governor  of  the  place ;  so  that  the  water  is  now 
earned  throng^  it  needy  or  quite  to  el-Ma'shOk,  and  used  for 
irripkting  tiie  meadows,  gardms,  and  cotton-Mds,  in  the  plain 
east  of  we  city. 

From  el-lu'sh6k  again,  a  range  of  arohes  in  ruins,  belong- 
to  an  ancient  aqueduct,  runs  directly  towards  Tyre ;  but 
the  greater  part  are  broken  away.  Those  remaining  haye  the 
ikppeamnce  ot  being  much  higher  than  the  aqueduct  fiom  the 
south ;  and  our  fliit  thought  was,  that  the  water  of  the  latter 
mij^t  in  some  way  haye  b^  laised  to  a  higher  level  at  Ma'shQk^ 
in  Older  to  be  earned  to  the  city.  But  the  hei^t  of  the  arches 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground ;  the 
aqueduct  having  doubtless  been  carried  along  on  the  same  high 
level  as  before,  and  thus  brought  into  the  city,  in  part  at  least, 
at  a  considerable  elevation.  We  were  assured,  that  there  are 
no  traces  of  reservoirs  or  of  masonry  of  any  kind,  on  or  around 
the  hill  of  Ma'shttk.^  But  why  the  aqueduct  for  conveying 
water  from  B^  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  should  thus  have  been  carried 
first  to  el-Ma'shtlk,  so  far  out  of  the  direct  line,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive.  It  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  low  and  perhaps 
marshy  nature  of  the  ground  on  a  straight  course  ;  which  would 
have  required  a  long  range  of  lofty  arches  on  an  uncertain  foun- 
dation ;  while,  as  at  present  constructed,  it  rises  little  above  the 
ground,  and  high  arches  were  required  only  along  the  short  dis- 
tance between  Ma'shtlk  and  the  city.  Another,  and  perhaps 
prominent  object  of  this  circuitous  coiu^,  may  have  been  the 
irrigation  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain,  as  at  the  present 
day. 

We  now  passed  down  obliquely  through  the  plain,  crossing 

>  The    Arabian    writer   edh-DhAhiiy,  village.      Bosenmiieller'f  Analeci  Arab, 

•boat  the  middle  of  the  15th   century,  Pars  IIL  p.  19  Ar.  p.  41  Lat    Sandys  alao 

mentions  el-Ma'shAk  along  with  Tyro,  as  mentions  a  vilhige  here  in  A.  D.  1611 ; 

a  oity  so  dosolated  as  to  be  then  a  mere  TVayels  p.  166. 
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in  several  places  moist  and  marshy  ^und,  and  reached  the 
beach  of  soft  sand  just  at  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus.  Fol- 
lowing for  a  few  minutes  the  beach  as  washed  by  the  wayes,  we 
then  struck  diasonally  across  the  sandy  isthmus,  near  a  laige 
solitary  tower  m  no  great  antiquity,  and  reached  at  0.30  the 
only  gate  of  the  city,  situated  close  by  the  water  on  the  north- 
em  side.  A  quarantine  guard  stopped  us,  as  coming  from 
Jerusalem,  where  the  pli^e  was  Known  to  exist;  but  the 
proper  officer  being  called,  a  shabby  looking  Italian,  and  our 
Dill  of  health  being  pronounced  regular,  we  were  admitted  with- 
out further  delay.  With  indescrilwble  emotion,  I  found  myself 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  Uie  oommeroe  of 
the  east ;  alas,  how  fidlen  I 

We  had  hesitated,  whether  to  go  at  once  to  the  house  of  the 
American  consular  agent ;  or  to  seek  for  a  place  where  we  might 
pitch  our  tent  within  the  walls.  We  greatly  preferred  the  latter 
course  in  itself ;  as  we  expected  to  remain  the  next  day  in  Bdr. 
and  should  be  in  our  tent  far  more  masters  of  our  time  and  of 
our  own  movements  and  oonvenience,  than  in  the  house  of  anoth- 
er. We  therefore  passed  through  the  city  to  the  western  shore 
of  the  ancient  island,  now  the  peninsula,  hoping  to  find  there  a 
fitting  spot  for  the  tent,  in  the  open  space  between  the  houses 
and  the  sea.  But,  to  our  disappointment,  this  was  now  wholly 
occupied  as  a  tobacco  plantation  ;  and  after  searching  for  some 
time,  we  reluctantly  turned  our  steps  backward  into  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Yet,  had  we  looked  a  few  rods  further,  we  should 
have  found  a  very  tolerable  spot  by  a  threshing-floor,  where  we 
might  have  pitched  close  upon  the  bank,  and  enjoyed,  in  all  its 
luxury,  the  cool  sea  breeze  and  the  dashing  of  the  surge  upon 
the  rocky  shore. 

The  American  consular  agents  in  the  Syrian  cities  are  ap^ 
pointed  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  American  consul  in  BeirClt. 
They  are  UBuaUy  native  ChristianB  of  wealth  and  influence,  for 
whom  it  is  a  pnvUege  to  obtain  the  appointment ;  inasmuch  as 
it  secures  to  them  protection  and  exemption  from  many  of  the 
ordinary  exactions  of  their  own  government.  In  return,  they 
regard  the  few  Americans  who  may  happen  to  visit  their  places 
of  residence,  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  enjoy  their  hospitality  ; 
and  consider  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  entertain  them  at  their 
own  houses.  The  agent  at  Btr  was  now  Yalc&b  'AkklUl,  a  Greek 
Catholic,  with  whom  my  companion  was  already  acquainted  :  a 
man  of  wealth,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  aoe,  ocoupymg 
a  large  house  in  the  middle  of  ihe  city,  along  with  his  mother 
and  one  or  two  brothers ;  all  living  with  their  wives  and 
children  toother  in  one  family.  We  were  received  by  him  with 
great  hospitality  and  kindness  ;  and  were  at  <mca  quartered  in 
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the  laigeBt  and  best  padonr,  which  we  were  to  occupy  hjr  day  and 
by  lughi  Bat  it  is  a  part  of  oriental  hospitali^,  by  day  never 
to  leave  a  gaest  alone ;  so  that  we  were  leall y  incommoded,  by 
what  was  meant  as  Irindness  and  respect.  We  were  hwalipj, 
and  wonld  have  eaten ;  weair,  and  wotdd  have  rested  ;  I  ftlt 
myself  nnwelL  and  wonkl  gLsmy  have  lain  down  for  repose ;  but 
every  thing  of  ibis  Idnd  was  out  of  the  question.  Our  host  could 
not  think  of  leaving  us ;  his  neie^bours  and  fiiends  came  in  to 
sit  with  him  and  pay  their  respects  to  his  visitors  fimn  'a  remote 
world ;  his  mother  also  made  us  a  re^plar  visit,  and  sat  with  us 
fer  sometime^  an  elderiy  lady  of  intelligence  and  dignified  appear" 
ance.  She  came  once  more  to  us  in  hke  manner  the  next  day ; 
but  we  saw  none  of  the  other  females  of  the  ftmily,  except  at  a 
dicrtance.  Our  servants,  as  being  Muhammedans,  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  house  ;  but  were  kobed  in  another  house  belonginff 
to  our  host  not  £ur  distant,  which  was  undeigoing  lepairs,  ana 
was  therefore  unoccujded. 

Thus  ^passed  awa}r  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  greatly  to 
our  dissatisfiMStion,  without  lepose,  and  without  our  toing  able 
to  take  any  step  for  ourselves  or  see  any  part  of  Tjie.  Notwith- 
standing too  aU  the  well  meant  kindness,  we  missed  here  the 
prompt  attention  and  arrangement^  which  we  had  found  under 
similar  circumstances  at  Bamleh.  We  were  tired  and  hungry ; 
and  as  dinner  had  been  eaily  announced,  we  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  its  appearance.  But  we  waited  bng  in  vain ;  and' 
not  until  9  o'clock  at  evening  -^ere  we  summoned  to  partake  of 
it.  Here  too  a  shabby  imitation  of  the  Frank  style  was  any 
thing  but  welcome.  As  having  often  to  do  with  Franks,  our 
host  had  procured  a  long  clumsy  table,  and  several  coarse  chairs 
to  bo  used  with  it.  This  was  sot  in  an  adjacent  room,  with 
plates  and  rusty  knives  and  forks.  The  dishes  and  cookery  were 
Syrian,  with  a  miserable  red  wine,  the  poorest  we  tasted  in  the 
country.  The  agent  and  his  brother  partook  with  us  ;  but  wait- 
ing and  weariness  prevented  enjoyment ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
break  up  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  spread  our  own  Beds  upon 
the  carpet  of  our  parlour ;  and  I  wished  myself  most  heartily  back 
again  upon  the  ground  beneath  our  tent. 

Sunday  J  June  24^A.  The  progress  of  our  journey  had  now 
brought  us  to  the  sea  coast  of  Phenicia,  and  into  the  midst  of 
sono  of  its  mighty  emporiums.  Hitherto  along  our  route,  I  have 
everywhere  entered  into  the  historical  questions  connected  with 
the  different  places ;  and  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  outlines  both  of  their  past  and  pres- 
ent state.  In  respect  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  also,  there  are  several 
such  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  grave  import ;  the  due 
consideration  of  which,  combined  with  historic  sketclies,  might 
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eaaly  fill  out  an  interesting  Toluma  But  thej  have  been  often 
dieconed ;  and  they  present  besides  a  field  too  extensiye  for 
a  work  of  Uiis  nature.  These  considerations  are  sufficient,  I 
trust,  to  excuse  me  henceforth  fiom  entering  into  such  iuTesti- 
gations ;  and  also  from  ^vuig  any  further  historical  notioes, 
except  such  as  may  arise  mcidentaUy,  in  close  connection  with 
the  subject  in  hand« 

We  spent  this  day,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  at  Tyre ;  but 
with  less  eiyoyment  and  profit  to  ourselves,  thsji  we  had  often 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  The  continual  presence  of  our 
host  was  a  burden  ;  in  the  house  we  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  nor  indeed  do  any  thing  by  or  for  ourselves.  After  break- 
fiwt,  I  wandered  out  alone  towards  the  south  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, beyond  the  city,  where  all  is  now  forsaken  and  lonely  like 
the  desert ;  and  there  bathed  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  sea,  as 
they  rolled  into  a  small  and«beautiful  sandy  cove  among  the  rocks. 
I  continued  my  walk  along  the  whole  western  and  northern  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  musing  upon  the  pomp  and  ffbry,  the  pride 
and  &11,  of  ancient  Tyre.  Here  was  the  little  isle,  once  oorered 
by  her  palaces  and  surrounded  by  her  fleets  ;  where  the  build- 
ers  perfected  her  beauty  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  where  her 
merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  earth  ;  but  alas  I  '^  thy  riches,  and  thy  (airs,  thy  merchandise, 
thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots,  thy  calkera,  and  the  occupiers  of 
thy  merchandise,  and  all  thy  men  of  war,  that  were  in  thee  and 
in  all  thy  company,'' — where  are  they  ?  Tyre  has  indeed  become 
''  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon  1 "  The  sole 
remaining  tokens  of  her  more  ancient  splendour,  lie  strewed  be- 
neath the  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  hovels  which 
now  nestle  upon  a  portion  of  her  site,  present  no  contradiction 
of  the  dread  decree  :  '^  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  I  "^ 

We  afterwards  went  together  to  the  same  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  city  ;  and  among  them  to  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral The  amount  of  our  hasty  survey  of  the  site  of  Tyre,  is 
contained  in  the  foUowins  sketch.  In  the  afternoon  I  found 
myself  again  unwell ;  and  retiring  to  the  house  where  our  ser- 
vants were  lodged,  and  spreading  my  carpet  in  an  empty  room^ 
I  rejoiced  in  being  alone,  and  slept  long  in  quietness. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Tjrre,  now  Sdr,  is  buUt,  was  origi- 
nally a  long  narrow  island,  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  distant  from 
it  less  than  half  a  mile.  It  was  perhaps  at  first  a  mere  ledge 
of  rocks  ;  and  inside  of  this,  the  island  was  formed  by  the  sand 
washed  up  from  the  sea.  The  isthmus  was  first  created  by  the 
fiunous  causeway  of  Alexander ;  which  was  enlarged  and  ren-. 
dered  permanent  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  in  throwing  the 
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flaiid  over  It  broadlj  and  deepljr.  At  preiwni,  the  i8i3imii8  <  . 
not  be  mnoh  kis  than  liaff  a  mfle  in  widtli ;  and  althondi 
ocmaiating  of  loose  eand,  yet  it  is  eoyered  with  traoeB  of  &s 
finindations  of  boOdings,  probably  out  of  the  middle  a^  It 
liea  between  the  shore  wad  Ae  more  northern  part  of  the  island ; 
so  that  the  latter,  as  seen  from  the  shore^  seems  to  piojeet  fni^ 
iher  towards  the  soath  of  the  isthmus  than  towards  the  north, 
and  forms  here  a  larger  bay  ;  although  the  harbour,  or  rather 
load,  in  whioh  vessels  lie,  is  that  on  the  north.  The  ishuid,  as 
such,  is  not  far  fiom  a  mile  in  length.  The  part  which  projeets 
on  the  south  beyond  the  isthmus,  is  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
broad,  and  is  rookv  and  uneven ;  it  is  now  unooeupied  exoept  br 
fishermen  as  ^'a  plaoe  to  spread  nets  upon.''  The  southern  waU 
of  the  dty  runs  across  the  idand,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  south 
side  of  the  isthmus.  The  piesent  city  stands  upon  the  junotktt 
of  the  idand  and  isthmus ;  and  the  eastern  wall  includes  a  poiu 
tion  of  the  latter.  On  the  murth  and  west,  towards  the  sea,  are 
no  walls ;  or  at  least  they  are  so  fitf  broken  away  and  neglected, 
as  to  be  like  none. 

The  inner  port  or  basin  on  the  north,  was  fermerl^  endoeed 
by  a  walL  running  fiom  the  north  end  ot  the  island  m  a  curve 
towards  the  main  land.  Yarious  pieces  and  fiagments  of  this 
wall  yet  remain,  sufficientto  mark  its  course  ;  but  the  pcnrt  it^ 
s^is  continually  filling  up  more  and  more  with  sand,  ai^  now* 
a-days  only  boats  can  enter  it.  Indeed,  our  host  informed  us, 
that  even  within  his  own  recollection,  the  water  covered  the  open 
place  before  his  house,  which  at  present  is  ten  or  twelve  rods  from 
the  sea  and  surrounded  with  buildings  ;  while  older  men  remem- 
ber, that  vessels  formerly  anchored  where  the  shore  now  is. 

The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  wholly  a  ledge  of  ragged, 
picturesque  rocks,  in  some  parts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ;  upon 
which  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  dash  in  ceaseless  suiges. 
The  city  lies  only  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  ;  between 
the  houses  and  the  western  shore  is  a  broad  strip  of  open  land, 
now  given  up  to  tillage.  This  shore  is  strewed  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  along  the  edge  of  the  water  and  in  the  water,  with 
columns  of  red  and  gray  granite  of  various  sizes,  the  only  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre.^  At  the 
northwest  point  of  the  island,  forty  or  fifty  such  columns  are 
^thrown  together  in  one  heap  beneath  the  waves.  Along  this 
coast,  too,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  continual  washing  of  the 
waves  has  in  many  places  had  the  effect  to  form  layers  of  new 
rock  ;  in  which  stones,  bones,  and  firagments  of  pottery  are  ce- 
mented as  constituent  parts. 

*  I  mean  here,  of  course,  T^re  before  the  Chrbtian  era ;  or  at  least  before  it  feU 
under  the  Muhammedan  damiiuoii. 
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There  are  also  occanonal  oolamne  along  the  northern  shore.  I 
ezamiivBd  here  yerj  particularly  the  old  wall  of  the  port,  at  its 
western  extremity ;  where  its  abutments  are  at  first  built  up 
along  tiie  shore,  before  it  strikes  off  into  the  water.  It  is  here 
constructed  of  large  hewn  stones  ;  and  at  first  I  took  it  to  be  of 
very  ancient  date.  But  on  looking  further,  I  perceiyed  that  the 
foundations  rest  on  marble  columns  laid  beneath ;  a  proof  that 
these  portions  of  the  walls  at  least,  if  tiot  the  whole  port  in  its 
present  form,  cannot  probably  be  much  older  than  the  middle 
ages. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral  church  of  Tyre,  are 

Site  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  present  city.  It  was  in 
e  Greek  style,  and  must  haTO  been  originally  a  large  and 
splendid  edifice  ;  but  is  now  in  utter  ruin.  The  eastern  end  is 
partially  standing  ;  the  middle  part  is  wholly  broken  i^^^;  but 
portions  are  agam  seen  around  its  western  extremity. — The  di- 
mensions of  the  church  were  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  broad.'  The  area  is  now 
wholly  filled  up  by  the  mean  hovels  of  the  city  ;  many  of  which 
are  attached,  like  swallows'  nests,  to  its  walls  and  buttresses. 
In  the  yard  of  one  of  these  huts,  lies  an  immense  double  column 
of  red  Syenite  granite,  consisting  of  two  parallel  connected  shafts 
of  great  size  and  beauty,  once  doubtless  a  main  support  and 
ornament  of  the  cathedral*  Volney  relates,  that  JessAr  Pasha, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  attempted  to  remove  this  column 
to  'Akka,  to  ornament  a  mosk  ;  but  his  engineers  were  unable 
to  stir  it  from  the  spot'  Other  columns  of  gray  granite  are 
strewed  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  seen  along  the  streets.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  did  great  injury  to  these  noble  ruins  ;  throw- 
ing down  a  lofty  arch  and  several  other  portions,  which  had  been 
spared  till  then. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  serve  to  connect  these  ruins 
directly  with  any  known  ancient  church.  Yet  the  supposition 
of  Maundrell  is  not  improbable,  that  this  may  have  been  the 
same  edifice  erected  by  raulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  for  which  Eusebius  wrote  a  conse- 
cration sermon.  The  circumstances  related  by  Eusebius,  show 
that  it  was  a  cathedral  church ;  he  describes  it  as  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  temples  of  Phenicia.*  The  writers  of  the 
times  of  the  crusades  make  no  mention  of  the  cathedral  ; 
although   Tyre  was  then  erected  into  a    Latin  archbisboprio 

>  TbMt  u%  Capt  N^wboM*!  mMMirt-        ■  Volo^  VortM,  Tom.  IL  p.  ItS. 
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imderihepatriaichof  Jenuakm.  William  of  IVre,  the  vener- 
able historian  of  the  crasadeay  became  aichbiobop  in  A.  D. 
1174 ;  and  wrote  here  hie  hiatoiy,  extending  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  A.  D.  1184'  It  was  jj^iobably  in  thia  oathednd,  that 
the  bonee  of  tiie  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa  were  entombed.' 

The  pteaeat  Btkr  is  nothing  moie  than  a  market  town,  a 
amaU  aea  port,  hardfy  deaenring  the  name  of  oity.  Its  chief 
export  ia  ike  tobacco  rabed  upcm  the  neiffhbooring  hilla  ;*  with 
aome  cotton,  and  alao  charcoal  and  wood  fiom  the  more  diataat 
mountaina.  The  honaea  are  for  the  most  part  mere  hovela; 
very  few  being  more  than  one  atory  hidi,  witb  flat  roofr.  The 
atreeta  are  narrow  hmeai  crooked,  and  filthy.  Tet  the  maiqr 
aoattered  palm  treee  thiow  o?er  the  place  an  oriental  chaim ; 
and  the  nnmerona  Pride  of  India  trees  intenmersed  among  the 
honaea  .uid  gardens,  with  their  beautifnl  mliage,  give  it  a 
pleaaing  aspect.^ — The  taxable  men  at  this  time  were  reckoned 
at  fimr  hundred  Mohammedans  and  three  hummed  Ohristiana  ; 
implnn^  a  population  of  leaa  than  three  thousand  soula  Of 
the  Ohnstians,  very  few  are  of  the  Greek  rite ;  the  great  body 
being  Greek  Oaiholics.  The  latter  haye  a  resident  biahop ; 
while  the  biahop  of  flie  fiMmer,  who  is  under  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  resides. at  HAsbeiya.'  We  heard  here  of  no  Jews; 
though  in  Jerusalem  we  were  informed^  that  two  years  before,  a 
considemble  number  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Tyre. 

The  earthquake  of  1837  was  felt  here  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  A  large  part  of  the  eastern  wall  was  thrown  down,  and 
had  just  been  rebuilt ;  the  southern  wall  also  had  been  greatly 
shattered,  and  still  remained  with  many  breaches,  over  which 

'  WnL  ly.  21.  9.    WQluun  of  Tyre  ia  Remm  Anglioar.  p.  651.     Brompton  in 

■ometimes  ipoken  of  as  an  Eoffliahman;  Selden  Script  Hist  Anglic  p.  1165.     His 

others  have  claimed  him  as  of  French  or  bones  only  are  said  to  have  been  entombed 

German  birth;    see  Bongars'   Prssf.    in  at  Tyre;  Sicard.  Chron.  inMnratoriTom. 

OesU  Dei  per  Francos  No.  xi.  His  French  VII.  p.  612.    Dandolo  in  Muratori  Tom. 

oontinuator  says  expressly,  that  he  was  XII.  p.  814. — By  some  strange  perversion, 

bom  in  Jemsalem ;  ibid.  Le  Quien  Oriens  there  prevails  a  legend,  apparently  of  the 

Chr.  m.  col.  1814.    Comp.  Bibliographie  sixteenth  centniy,  bnt  related  by  many 

Universelle  art  OuUlaume,  etc.  travellers,  that  Barbarossa  was  drowned 

*  The  emperor  Frederic  L  (Barbarossa)  in  the  KAsimiyeh,  just  north  of  T^^ ; 


I  drowned  in  the  Calyoadnns  (some  say  Sandys'  Travels,  p.  166.     Monconjrs  I.  p. 

the  Oydnns)  in  Cilida,  on  his  march  to  881.     Pooooke  IL  i.  p.  84.     Hogg's  Vint 

the  Holy  Land,  June  10th,  1190.     His  to  Damascus,  etc.  U.  p.  lls. 

body  was  first  carried  to  Antioch,  and  de-  'See  above,  n.  456. 

posited  in  the  cathedral  before  the  altar  of  *  Melia  Agedaraeh  of  Lhmsens ;  called 

St  Peter ;  Wilken  Qesch.  der  Kr.  lY.  pp.  also  Pride  of  China ;  said  to  bo  a  naUve  oc 

189,  148.  Raumer  Gesch.  derHohenstou-  Syria. 

fen  II.  pp.  486,  487.     English  chroniclers  *  Seetzen,  in  1806,  lodged  at  HAsbeiya 

relate,  that  only  his  flesh  and  bowels  were  with  **  the  learned  bidiop  of  SQr  or  Saida ; " 

ultimately  left  at  Antioch :    ^'Yiscora  et  Zuch's   Monad.    Corr.    XVIII.    p.    841. 

cerebrum  et  camem  suam  aqua  ooctam  et  Roisen  I.  pp.  828,  827.     Burckhardt  also 

ah  ossibus  separatam   in  dvitate  Anti-  had  letters  to  him  iu  1810;  Travels  p.  88. 
ochisB ;"  Roger  Hoved.  in  Savile  Scriptor. 
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one  could  pass  in  and  oat  at  pleaBure.  Boveral  houaes  were 
destroyed,  and  many  iii|ured ;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
time,  forsook  their  dweUings  sjid  lodged  in  tents,  regarding  the 
place  as  rumed.  Twelfe  persons  were  killed  outright,  and  thir- 
ty wounded.^ 

SAr  at  the  present  day  is  supplied  with  water,  almost  whol- 
ly, from  two  deep  fountains  with  buildings  oyer  them,^  a  few 
paces  outside  of  tne  gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  ^ninsula ; 
the  one  nearest  the  gate  being  the  largest  and  chiefly  used« 
This  is  a  singular  place  for  iiesn  water  to  spring  up ;  luid  the 
conjecture  is  not  unnatural,  that  they  stand  in  some  unknown 
connection  with  the  ancient  fountains  of  BAs  el-'Ain.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  our  host  and  of  others  in  Tyre.  He  related, 
that  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  goTcmor  of  Btbr,  haying 
been  ordered  to  furnish  a  certab  number  of  recruits  as  soldiers^ 
collected  all  the  peasantry  of  the  district  under  the  pretence  of 
clearing  out  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  supposed  to  hare 
come  to  the  city.  Ther  actually  dug  for  a  day  or  two  along  the 
isthmus,  not  fiu*  from  the  gate,  and  found  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
at  some  depth  under  ground,  consisting  of  very  large  and  thick 
tubes  of  pottery.  The  governor  now  seijBed  his  recruits ;  and 
his  object  being  thus  accomplished,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Tyre  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  fiom  Sidon, 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  buildmg  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  original  city  is  usually  held  to  have  stood  upon 
the  main  land  ;  and  Tyre  is  already  mentioned,  in  the  division 
of  the  land  by  Joshim,  as  a  strong  city,  and  ailerwards  under 
David,  as  a  strong  holcL*  In  the  Tetter  of  Hiram  to  Solomoni 
as  given  by  Josephus,  the  Tyrians  are  described  as  already  occu- 
pying the  island.'  In  the  davs  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, about  720  B.  C.  the  chief  city  was  upon  the  isUnd.  and 
the  city  on  the  land  already  bore  Uie  name  of  PalsBtyrus,  *'  Old 
Tyre  ;"*  the  latter  submitted  to  that  monarch,  while  the  former 
was  blockaded  by  him  for  five  years  in  vain.'  Nebuchadneszar, 
also,  at  a  later  period,  laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  thirteen  years ; 
whether  it  was  at  last  captured  by  him,  we  are  not  expressly 
informed.*  Then  came  the  celebrated  si^  by  Akzander  tlM 
Great,  about  332  B.  C.  who  succeeded  afler  seven  months  in 
taking  the  island  city,  after  having  with  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty built  up  a  causeway  or  mole,  from  the  main  land  to  the 
walls.     For  this  purpose,  Palastyrus  was  rased,  and  the  stones 

*  Sm  Mr  TbomMQ'f  Report,  to  olWo  r*-  *  So  ^  vdLuu  T^  or  fUKdhmm  Dtol 
farrwl  to,  MiM.  Ilermld  Nor.  1837,  pp.  434,  Sie.  17.  4a  JoiL  Ant  S.  14.  1  Vttm 
441.  TWm.  Q  Curt.  4.1,  la  Jwlia  U.  10, 11. 

*  Jo«h.  19,  29.  2  Smm.  24,  7.  Joa  Ant  *  Mmamlcr  hi  Jowpb.  Ant  9.  14. 1 

S.  S  1.    jMlia.  UUt.  la  3.  •  Jovph.  e.  Apio^  1.  tt    Aftii%  lOl 

*  Jo».  Am.  a  1  7.  ik  S.  S.  3.  IL  1. 
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emi^qyed  fer  the  mole  and  oitfier  wcAb  of  the  beaiegen.*  Tyie 
contiiraed  to  be  a  Btomg  fcMtrees ;  after  Alezandei^s  death  it  ftll 
under  the  dominioii  of  the  8eleacid»,  haying  been  besieged  fat 
fourteen  months  by  Antigonue.  At  a  later  period|  it  oame 
under  that  of  the  Bomana.  The  mole  of  Alexander  having 
remainiBd,  had  now  divided  the  strait  into  two  harbonrs ;  and 
thns  Tyre  is  described  by  Btrabo,  as  a  flourishing  trading  city, 
with  two  ports.*  Such  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testa* 
menty  when  it  was  visited  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and 
afterwards  by  Paul*  It  eariy  became  a  Ohiistian  bishopiio ; 
and  in  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  speaks  of  Tyre  as  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  dty  of  Phenicia,  and  as  still  trading  widi 
an  the  world.^  Thus  it  continued  apparently,  under  the  Hus^ 
Um  rule,  and  untQ  the  time  of  the  crusades.' 
.  Kot  until  after  they  had  been  for  twenty-flye  years  in  possession 
of  the  Holy  Oity,  were  the  cmsaden  able  to  lay  siege  suocesrfblly 
to  Tpe,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  city  and  strong  hold  of  the 
Musum  power.*  William  of  Tyre,  writing  upon  the  spot  de* 
scribes  the  ci^  at  the  time  as  very  strongly  fortified ;  beiw 
(enclosed  towards  the  sea,  in  most  jMurts,  by  a  double  wall  with 
towers ;  on  the  north,  within  the  d^,  was  the  walled  port,  with 
an  entrance  between  double  towers ;  and  on  the  east,  where  it 
was  accessible  by  land,  it  was  protected  hj  a  triple  wall  with 
lofty  towers  close  togettier,  and  a  broad  ditch,  wMch  might  be 
filled  firom  the  sea  on  both  sides/  On  the  11th  of  February,  A. 
D.  1124,  the  Christian  host  sat  down  before  Tyre  ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  following  June,  the  city  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  On  entering  the  wealthy  emporium,  the  pilgrims  were 
surprised  at  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  the  size  and  splen- 
dour of  the  houses,  the  loftiness  of  the  towers,  the  solidity  of 
the  walls,  and  the  beauty  of  the  port,  with  its  difficult  entrance.' 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Tyre  appears  to  have 

*  Jon  Ant  11.  8. 8.  Diod.  Sic.  17.  40  nobiliBsimam  et  polcherimun  ciYitateia" 
■q.  KadtuD&if  r^y  voXm&y  Ktyoiiiirnv  lb.  zxviL  2, '*  usque  hodie  perseyerat :  Qt 
ToMir,  acai  voXXSr  fivptdZmif  icofu(ovc&p  omnium  propemodum  gentium  in  ilU 
roif  JJS^wst  x^V^  KorwM^C*  S^vXc^por  exerceantur  oommercis.** 

T^  vA4<rfi.--Quint.   Curt   4.   2  iq.   18,  *  See  generally  Reland  PaL  p.  1046  aq. 

«<  Magna  via  saxorum   ad  manum  erat,  Cellariui  Notit  Orb.  II.  p.  881  sq.   Winer 

TVro  yetere  pnebente."    Airian.  Alex.  2.  BibL  Roalwdrterb.  art.  'fyruM,  RoBenmal- 

16  iq.  ler  Bibl.  Geogr.  Bd.  11. 1  p.  29  iq.    Heng- 

•  Plin.  a  N.  6. 17.  Strabo  16.  2.  28.  itenbeig  de  Rebus  Tyriorum  BerL  1882.  8. 
p.  619  iq.  *  King  Baldwin  I.  besieged  it  for  four 

■  Matth.  16,  21.    Maj^'7,  24.    Acts  months  m  vain,  in  A.  D.  1111.  Albert  Aq. 

21,  8.  7.  12.  1-7.    Fulch.  Cam.  c.  87.  Will.  Tyr. 

«  Casdus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  was  mesent  11.  17.   WUken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  H.  p,  227. 

at  the  oouncil  of  Ccsarea  about  A.  D.  196  '  Will.  Tjr.  18.  6.    Wilken  Qesch.  der 

or  198;  for  him  and  other  bishops,  see  Kr.  11.  p.  605. 

Reland  Pal.  p.  1064.     Le  Quien  Oriens  •  Will    Tyr.   18.    14.    Wilken   ib.   p. 

Chr.  n.  ooL  801.— Hieron.  Comm.  in  Er.  611.      See  generally  Will  Tyr.    18.   6- 

xxvi.  7,  "  quam  hodie  oemimus  Phosnicis  14.     Wilken  ib.  pp.  605-513. 
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remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians^  and  maintained  its 
prosperity.  The  entrance  of  the  port  was  closed  eyery  niffht  by 
a  chain  between  the  towers  ;  and  the  city  was  celebrated  tor  the 
mannfiEM^turo  of  glass,  and  the  production  of  sugar.  ^  After  the 
battle  of  Hattin,  in  A«  D.  1187,  when  Jerusalem  and  nearly  all 
Palestine  were  wrested  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  this  city 
was  almost  the  only  place  of  importance,  which  held  out  against 
his  arms.  The  Sultan,  indeed,  inyested  Tyre  in  Noyemoer  of 
the  same  year ;  but  after  three  months  of  fruitless  effort,  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  siege.*  The  city  afterwards  became 
an  apple  of  contention  amonff  the  Christians  tiiemselves ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  under  the  control  of  the  Venetians ; 
of  whose  property  and  administration  in  and  around  Tyre  at 
this  period,  there  exists  a  yery  minute  and  fiuthful  account.* 

The  strength  and  almost  impregnable  position  of  Tyre,  ap- 
pear to  have  restrained  the  rapid  and  formidable  Biban  fiom 
any  direct  attempts  against  the  city  at  first ;  although  in  A.  D. 
1267  he  plundered  the  territory  round  about,  under  pretext  of 
yengeance  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  Mamlnks  ;  and  did  not 
retire,  until  the  inhabitants  had  paid  a  fine  of  blood  of  fifteen 
thousand  gold  ^neces,  and  set  at  liberty  all  the  Saracen  prisoners 
in  their  possession.  He  then  granted  them  peace  fi)r  ten  years.* 
Meantime,  he  subdued  the  castles  in  the  interior,  and  got  pos- 
session of  1  &&,  ArsOf,  and  CsBsarea  in  the  south,  and  of  Antioch 
and  other  cities  in  the  north ;'  so  that  the  Christians  were 
hence&rth  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast  north  of  CarmeL  But 
such  was  now  the  feeble  tenor  of  their  remaining  possessions, 
and  such  the  predominancy  of  the  Muslim  might  on  eyery  side, 
that  only  a  single  blow  was  wanting,  to  drive  out  wholly  the 
name  and  power  of  the  Franks  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Hence,  when  in  March,  A.  D.  1291,  Melek  el-Ashraf^  then 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus,  invested  'Akka,  and  took  it  by 
storm  with  horrible  atrocities  after  a  siege  of  two  months  ;*  on 
the  evening  of  the  very  day  of  its  capture,  the  Frank  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  embarked  with  their  effects  on  board  their  ships,  and 
abandoned  this  important  city  to  the  Saracens,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  the  next  day.'  Sidon,  after  some  delay,  was  forsaken 
in  like  manner  ;  Beirtlt  was  seized  by  treachery  ;  and  the  for- 

■  Wm.  Tjr.  18.  8.    B€J\i.  of  Tod.  L  pfk  princM  lor  th«  |jd loo  of  Tjrt,  tm  ia 

eS,  S8.  Wilken  ib.  VI.  p.  6S8  iq. 

*  ReliuiiMl  Kitr.  p.  SI9.      Wtlktii  IK         *  Reinaod   Eitr.   p.  508.     WIlkM  Ibw 

IV.  p.  »5-288,  and  the  MtlioHtiet  tb«r«  VIL  p.  618. 
dtod.  •  Wilkea  iK  pp  474-478,  681  t^ 

'  la  Um  report  of  ManJUw  G«orgiaf,  a        «  WUken  iK  ppi  78fr>770.    Bdami  Es- 


Veiwliaii  Bailo  or  goTcmor  in  Sjna;  we  traiu  p  870  ao. 
WUkoi  Ik  VIL    pp    871-887.— A  ftrila         *  MaHa.  Saovt  p.  881.  e.  tS.   AbdC 

tli«  rariow  ChriiliaB  partiat  aad  AnaL  V.  ^  881  WOk»  ik  VIL  pi  HL 
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tificiitiaDS  of  ibotli  daoet  destiajred.  The  8ab8eq|Qeiit  abandoiH 
ment  of  'Aihllt  (Oastmrn  Peragrinomm)  and  Tortoea  in  tlid 
same  year^  ooin|iIeted  the  entiie  e:q[>ul8bn  of  the  Fiank  powet 
fimn  the  boQ  of  G^yria  and  Palestine.^ 

Not  long  before  tlua  time^  Tyre  is  deaoribed  hf  Biooaidna  aa 
fortified  on  tbe  land  ode  by  ationg  qnadmple  wa&a,  witib  wliadi 
tbere  was  oonneoted  on  tbe  idand  a  dtadel  witii  aeven  towee^ 
regarded  as  impregnable.*  These  fortifications  appear  to  ha?e 
bmi  rased  by  the  Baraoens,  as  at  Bidon  and  BeirM ;  and  the 
place  itself  was  abandoned  more  or  less  hv  the  iidiabitaats. 
Abal^9da|  not  manjr  years  afterwards,  describes  Tyre  as  being 
desolate  and  in  rums ;  and  edh-DhAhiry  speaks  of  it  in  tiie 
same  manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.*  It  thne* 
fore  nerer  recofered  fiom  the  blow,  but  continued  apparenti^  to 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  abandonment  and  desolation.  TraTel- 
lers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  describe  it  as  oidy 
a  heap  of  ruins, — ^broken  arches  and  vaults,  tottering  walls  and 
foUen  towers,  with  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  housinff  in  the 
Vaults  amid  the  rubbish.'  Yet  Fakhr  ed-Dln,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Druses  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
made  some  attempts  to  restore  its  importance,  and  erected  here 
a  spacious  palace  and  other  buildings  ;  but  they  were  soon  suf- 
fered to  fiJl  to  decay ;  and,  in  the  time  of  D'Arvieux,  the  little 
that  remained  of  the  palace,  served  as  a  KhAn  for  traTcllera.* 
Maundrell,  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  found  ''not  so 
much  as  one  entire  house  left/'  and  only  a  few  poor  fishermen 
harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults.*  In  Pococke's  day  (1738) 
the  French  factory  at  Sidon  exported  large  quantities  of  grain 
from  Tyre  ;  but  the  same  traveller  speaks  here  only  of  two  or 
three  Christian  families  and  a  few  other  inhabitants.^  Hassel- 
quist  in  1751  describes  Tyre  as  a  miserable  village,  having 
scarcely  more  than  ten  inhabitants,  Muhammedan  and  Christian, 
who  lived  from  fishing."  In  A.  D.  1766  the  Metfiwileh  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  having  taken  possession  of  Tyre  and 
built  up  the  present  walls,  laid  thus  the  foundation  for  its  partial 
revival.  Twenty  .years  later,  according  to  Volney,  the  village, 
although  consisting  of  wretched  huts,  covered  a  third  part  of 
the  peninsula ;  but  its  only  exports  were  still  a  few  sacks  of 
grain  and  cotton,  and  its  only  merchant  a  Greek  factor  in  the 

*  Maria  Sanot.  p.  282.    Beinaud  p.     a  reverent  aapect,  and  do  instmot  tlie  pen- 
678.  Bive  beholder  with  their  exemplary  frailty." 

'  Brocardoi  a  2.  p.  170.  Quaresmios  11.  p.  906. 

■  AbulC  Tab.  Syr.  p.  95.  Edh-DhAhiry  *  D'Arvieux  M6moirtM,  Par.  1785.  Tom. 

in  KoaenmOller  Analect     Arab.  III.  p.  19.  I.  p.  251. 

p.  41,  Lat  *  Maundrell's  Jonnuil,  March  20th. 

*  Cotovious  p.  120.      Sandys  p.    168,  ^  Pooocke  Descr.  of  the  East,  IL  I  p. 
**  Bat  tlii«  onco  famous  Tyre  is  now  no  82. 

other  than  a  heap  of  ruins;  yet  they  have        *  Reiso  p.  187. 
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senrice  of  the  French  establiBhinont  at  Sidon.*  The  export  of 
tobacco  to  Egypt  has  given  it  an  impnlae  daring  the  present 
century  ;  in  1815  this  formed  already  its  chief  staple,  along 
with  cotton,  charcoal,  and  wood ;  and  the  population  was  con- 
tinually increasing.*  Yet  the  ereater  prosperity  and  importance 
of  the  trade  of  BeirAt,  wiU  probably  prevent  any  further  exten- 
sive enlargement 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  account  of  ancient  Tyre, 
a  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  site  of  the  earliest  land  ci^, 
PaiaBtyrus ;  of  which  no  known  vesti^  now  remains.  The  only 
distinct  notice  we  have  of  its  position,  is  from  Strabo,  three 
centuries  after  its  destruction  by  Alexander.  He  says  it  stood 
thirty  stadia  south  of  the  insular  citv."  Both  the  direction  and 
the  distance  carry  it,  therefore,  to  the  vicinity  of  BAs  el-'Ain. 
It  probably  lay  on  the  south  of  those  fountains  along  the  ooast ; 
ana  the  hill  in  that  quarter  may  ^rhaps  have  been  its  citadeL* 
That  no  remains  are  now  visible,  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the 
fiict,  that  Alexander,  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago.  carried  off 
its  materials  to  erect  his  mole  ;*  and  what  he  left  benind,  would 
naturally  be  swallowed  up  in  the  erections  and  restorations  of 
the  island  city,  during  the  subsequent  centuries.  Even  in  the 
more  modem  Tvre  of  the  middle  ages,  what  has  become  of  her 
double  and  trinle  walls,  her  lofty  towers,  her  large  and  massive 
mansions  ?  Not  only  have  these  structures  been  overthrown, 
but  their  very  materials  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  ; 
having  been  probably  carried  off  by  water,  and  absorbed  in  the 
repeated  fortincations  of  'Akka  and  other  constructions.* 


Monday^  June  25th.    Our  journey  for  this  day  was  along  the 
ooast  from  Tyre  to  Sidon,  a  distance  usually  reckoned  at  eight 

'  VoliMj  yopLff!^  II.  pp.  194,  19S,  SOS.  gnmnda,  Um  cHj  vpoo  Um  {dud  nlglil 

GooA  Nielmhr  lUiMbaKkr.  III.  p.  7a  w«U   be  rmrtM   m  Um  orlgfaiftl   om  \ 

*  Tnnwr's  Toor,  II.  p.  101.  thoagh   agidiiit   thb  Tiew   w%  ha^  Um 

*  SCrmbo  Id  S.  p.  681,  Urrk  rW  T^per  naoM  PalietjnM,  and  Uik  aIoim,  appUed 
%  lUXofrvpM  iprpUKwrrm^rMmt.  Stnibo  to  Um  land  eitr.  (Coop.  Hiiytonbi  d« 
It  here  followiog  Um  direotioa  from  norUi  Rab.  Tjr.  o.  1.)  To  avoid  Uik  dtffeiUlj, 
to  tonUi,  and  goat  iMzt  to  Ptolemafi.  it  to  •ooMUmas  toggattod,   la  aooocdanoa 

*  TW&n  are  rmot  in  Um  plaio  aa  hour  wHh  Volnaj,  RoKamlUlar,  and  oUmti, 
aad  a  balf  lovUi  of  Rit  el-'Ain,  aa  aotod  Uiat  PabNjraamaT  bavaboMidtaatodapoB 

•V7  mj  oompaaloa ;  bat  tboM  ara  too  dia-  tba  rock  j  hill  al>ka'th6lt ;  to  wUoh  tba 

laal     Irby  aad  Maagloa  menUon  Umm  aa  aanM  ■>^X  (Tafir)  would  oartaialy  ba  vaty 

'^^r'l^^^^^^^^^l'T^^^  applicable.     Bat  Uito  hlU  to  eaal, or  raUMr 

^!  a    ^  ^^  --^  iMwtheaaterij.   fWmi  Tjra,   at   leaa  tlMB 

See  aborr,  p.  4S7  aq.  half  an  boor'a  dtotanee ;  and  eaa  UMfdbfa 

*  The  Hebrew  name  of  Tjre  to  ntl  ha^  no  comMcttoa  wiUi  Strabo'a  Painty. 
(Tadr,  rock),  which  to  admirablj  adapted  ma.    Winer  BibL  RaalwArtorb.  art  Tynaa. 
totheipland^botnotaperialljaototbeaito  note.      RoaeomAlW  BibL  Q«ocr.  IL  L  p^ 
here  aaaiffned  to  Um  land  citj.     FUymolo.  SI.     Volney  Vojage  IL  pp.  SOO^  tOl. 
gicallj  UMfoftva,  and  perbapa  oa    otlMr 
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lionn.  Weleft  the  gate  of  Tyre  at  6  o'clock;  andfeUowii^ihe 
beach  of  sand  abng  the  norUiem  ehbie  of  the  iethmiiBy  kft  tlM 
high  and  broken  arches  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  upon  our  rig^t 
Beyond  the  isthmua,  the  path  gradually  leaves  the  bou^  In 
thirty-fiye  minutes  we  came  to  a  laige  spring  (tf  fine  water,  once 
enclosed  by  a  wall ;  it  is  hig^y  prised  by  the  Tynans,  who 
suppose  it  to  possess  medicinal  yirtues.^  The  road  now  strikes 
olmquely  across  the  plain,  towards  the  point  of  the  hills  where 
the  valley  of  the  LltAny,  here  called  llahr  d-Eftomly^  is 


from  thrai.  Here,  en  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  Wadr,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  stands  the  EhAn  el-K&siml^eh,  whiim  we 
reached  at  7|  o'dook ;  an  old  dilapidated  buildmg,  en  which 
Sandys  already  bestows  the  epithet  of  andent.'  At  this  place 
we  stopped  an  hour  for  breakfiist  The  KhAn  is  inhabited ;  but 
the  people  were  all  absent,  and  had  left  their  poultiy  and  oth^ 
effects  to  the  honesty  of  aU  comers.  Our  servants  looked  around 
for  something  to  eal^  and  found  at  last  some  eggs  in  the  nest ; 
these  they  took,  leaving  money  in  the  nest  to  pay  for  them. 

Mounting  acain  at  8|  o'clocki  we  descended  the  steep  bank 
to  the  river,  which  here  flows  immediatdy  beneath  it,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  modem  bridge  of  one  arch.*  The  steeam  in 
this  part  is  of  considerable  ctepth,  being  j^rhaps  one  third  as 
large  as  the  Jordan  above  the  lake  of  Tiberias;  and  flows  to  the 
sea  with  many  windiiuni,  throufl^  a  broad  low  tract  of  meadow 
land.  Its  name,  el-Kftsimiyen,  is  sometimes  said  to  signify 
^division;'  and  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  its  bein^  the 
boundary  between  adjacent  districts  ;  though  it  is  more  probably 
derived  from  a  proper  name/  It  is  the  same  stream,  which  under 
the  name  of  el-Lit&ny  drains  the  great  valley  of  el-BUk&'a  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  then  breaks  down  through 
to  the  sea,  by  a  mountain  gorge,  at  the  south  end  of  Lebanon.' 
This  river  is  now  commonlpr  held  to  be  the  Leontes  of  the  ancient 
geographers  ;  and  not  without  good  reason^  though  the  proofs 

*  This  q>ring  appean  to  be  the  same  *  IVAiTieiix  in  1S69  aays  it  waa  ao 
which  Pocooke  oaUa  ^  Bakwok ;"  IL  i  p.  called  as  dividing  the  goyemments  of 
84.  Saida   and  Safed ;   M6m.  II.  p.  5.  Paria 

*  **An  ancient  Cane,  whcee  port  doth  1785.  Nau  in  1674,  makes  it  separate  the 
hear  the  portraiture  of  aohalice  ;**  Sandy's  territories  of  Saida  and  SAr ;  o.  54&  II 
Travels  p.  166.  Monconys  also  mentions  now  forms  the  line  between  tae  districts 
the  chalice  on  a  stone  tablet;  L  p.  881.  BeUd  Besh&rah  and  BeUd  esh-Shakif.— 
Comp.  Nau  p.  641.  The  form  K&nn  signifies  *■  division ; '  Kd- 

'  In  the  seventeenth  century,  D'Arvieux  nm  is  *•  divider,'  but  it  is  used  also  as  a 

and  Manndrell  describe  a  bridge  of  four  proper  name.    El-Kdtimlyeh  seems  to  be 

arches  over  the  Kflsimiyeh,  broken  down  the  feminine  of  the  relative  elective  JTo- 

and  dangerous  to  be  passed ;   D'Arvieux  «»my,  derived  from  this  proper  nama 

M^m.   IL   p.  6.      Maundr.  March  20th.  *  See  above,  pp.  487,  488.     The  fable 

Pocooke  in  1788  found  a  bridge  of  two  respecting  the  drowning  of  the  emperor 

arches ;  II.  p.  84.    Turner  in  1816  speaks  Frederick  Barbarosaa  in  tliis  river,  has  al- 

here  of  *'  a  handsome  new  bridge,  twenty  ready  been  Mptioed ;  p.  466.  n.  2. 
feet  wide  ;**  Tour  etc.  IL  p.  98. 
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are  not  absolutely  decisive. *  By  an  error  destitute  of  the  elighteet 
foundation^  yet  ffoing  baok  to  the  timee  of  the  cnuadea,  the 
KAoimiyeh  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  ancient  Eleutherus  ;  a 
stream  which  all  Uie  ancient  geographers  agree  in  placing  on  the 
north  of  Tripolis,  and  which  llaundrell  was  the  first  to  find 
again  in  the  ifshi  el-Keblr,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon.' 

Our  road  lay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  along  the  celebrated 
Phenician  plain,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
sometimes  near  the  shore.  This  plain  extends  fiom  BAs  el-Beyid 
or  el-Abysd,  the  PromorUarium  album  of  the  ancients,  nearir 
three  hours  south  of  Stir,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auwaly  an  hour  north 
of  Saida ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven  hours.  Its  breadth  is  un- 
equal ;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  than  half  an  hour,  except  around 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  where  the  mountains  retreat 
somewhat  further.  In  some  places  they  approach  quite  near  to 
the  shore.  The  surfoce  is  not  a  dead  level,  out  undulating ;  the 
soil  is  fine  and  fertile,  and  everywhere  capable  of  tillage  ;  though 
now  suffered  for  the  most  part  to  run  to  waste.  The  a4)«cent 
heights  are  liardly  to  be  ciuled  mountains  ;  they  constitute  in* 
deed  the  high  tract  running  off  south  from  Lebaiion,  which  has 
some  higher  bluffs  and  ridses  further  east,  towards  the  Htileh  ; 
Imt  as  here  seen,  they  are  Tow  ;  and  though  sometimes  rocky  and 
covered  with  shrubs,  are  yet  oftener  arable  and  cultivated  to  the 
top.  The  hills  too  are  enlivened  with  villages  ;  of  which  there 
IS  not  a  single  one  in  all  the  plain,  until  near  Sidon. 

We  croMed  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  at  9|  o'clock, 


*  FAM,  in  the  tiremh  evatnrj,  d*-  *  WiUiam  of  Tjrt  twiot  mtBlioiit  tUt 
■oribM  a  riTer  ealled  Nahr  XonleA,  m  d*-  iftraaai  br  Trra,  hu%  givw  It  do  mbm  ;  7. 
•oending  from  Um  raoonlaiiit  to  the  ma  SS.  IK  1ft.  9.  Broeardot  haf  It  at  tba 
botween  Str  and  Sarafaod ;  Edr.  par  Jaa-  Etomhcrm,  a  i.  p.  171 ;  and  fo  too  Hu- 
bert p.  S49.  iUland  PaL  p.  S90.  TUo  rimu  SaootiM  p.  MS.  AdrioboBlM  p.  S» 
nana  to  obTkrailj  an  Arabic  form  tor  the  ate.  ete.  Yet  the  aadeDta  with  eae  vefoa 
Leootea ;  and  the  ■tream  ooold  not  well  place  the  Eleotherm  notth  of  IVImIIi^  o« 
ha^  bMB  aaj  other  than  the  Ktdmt j«h ;  or  near  the  northern  border  eC  Phealela  { 

Sriallj  aa  the  name  el-LltAnj,  ttiu  ap-  to  Ptolrm.  16.  4.  Strabo  IS.  t.  11.  p  7Sa 

ltotheeameinthemoantaini,topro-  Pttn.    U.   N.  6.   M.     See  CeOaftei  Nbl 

T  onlj  a  farther  oormptioQ  of  LeootM  Orb.   II.   p.   874.     If aanert    Oeegr.   to« 

and  Lantph.— Yet  Ptolemj  tets  the  riter  Arabien,  Paliiliaa,  eta  p^  SOft  Uipa.  ISSl. 

Leontes  between  Derytoi  and  Sidon ;  and  Joiwphot  alto  makee  it  a  border  rmr  north 

Strabo  alio  piaoet  a  dtj  Leontoopolto  be-  of  Tjrre  and  Sidon;  and  thU  view  la  ako 

tweeo  the  Tamrraa  and  Sidon.    Ptotem.  oonaiat^nt  with  the  fint  book  of  lUeoa- 

S.4.     Strabo  I  j.  8.  p  ft^     Roland  PaL  beet;  1  Maoe.  11,  7.  19,  Sa  Joeeph.  Airt. 

Bj67.     Gellarina  Notit  Orb.  II    pp.  877,  16.  4.  1.  B.  J.  1.  18.  6.^1fanMlrea  waa 

879.     In  that  eaae  the  preeent  river  el-  the  flrrt  to  draw  attentloa  to  the  ftfMma 

Aawaly  (the  lUwtrentM)  north  eC  Sidon  north  of  Triootto ;  the  largeit  of  which  la 

wonld  corretpond  to  the  Leontea ;  and  ao  the  Nahr  el-Keblr,  aMwering  in  all  rameeti 

llannert  aMomet  it ;    Phcnnic  pi  294  —  to  the  Kleutberat;  If anadrd  ander  liafnh 

Strabo  espreMly  •peaki  of  a  rlrer  oo  the  9th.      So  too  Poooofce 

north  of  Tyrr,  onqoe^ionablj  the  prewmt  Borckhanlt  p,  161. 

el-lUtimljeb ;  but  uufurtnnateljr  doea  not  291.     There  eakta 

rtoord  ita  name  :  cfra  wp^  TAm  weri^i^  for  a«ominw  a  i 

IfffTb  18. 1.  84.  p.  768.  hi  PhaoUa. 
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oaDdd  Aba  d-Aswad :  on  which  are  the  nmui  of  a  bridge  with 
a  round  ardh,  now  broloen  down.  This  may  be  an  ancient  woik ; 
here  too  is  a  mined  Ehftn.  At  10|  o'clock  the  hills  approadied 
nearer  to  the  coast ;  and  we  had,  on  the  shore  at  our  left,  tiio 
traces  of  a  former  site  called  'AdUn.  consistinff  of  conrased 
heaps,  of  stones,  with  seveial  old  weUs.^  On  uie  mountains 
above  arc  two  or  three  villages ;  one  of  which  is  called  el-Anstr 
ilyeh ;  and  in  the  plain  were  fields  of  millet  in  bloom.  The 
aide  (XF  the  prqjecting  monntain  is  here  rocky  and  precipitous 
near  the  base ;  and  in  it  are  many  sepulchral  grottosy  hewn  out 
of  the  hard  limest(me  rode 

These  tombs  are  very  numerous ;  and  were  desciibed  to  us 
by  fiiends  who  had  visited  them,  as  being  all  of  the  same  Ibrm ; 
having  a  door  leading  into  a  clumber  about  six  feet  square,  with 
a  sort  of  bed  left  in  the  rock  on  three  sides  for  the  dead  bodiea^ 
The  doors  are  mne,  and  not  a  bone  is  left.  This  accords  with, 
tibe  account  of  Nau  in  A.  D.  1674,  who  describes  them  very 
minutely,  and  was  led  ficom  their  rwilarity  and  unifermity  to 
regard  mem  as  an  ancient  Laura  of  monastic  cdls.'  Is  this 
pmiaps  the  spot  spoken  of  by  William  of  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrian 
cave  m  the  territory  of  Sidon.  occupied  l^  the  crusaders  as  a 
strong  hold  ?*  If  so,  we  mimt  compare  it  with  the  ^^Mearah 
(cavern)  that  was  beside  the  Kdonians,"  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.*  The  whole  suggestion,  however,  is  of  veiy  ques- 
tionable value. 

Pasfiung  oui  we  crossed  at  11.20  a  small  dry  Wady  studded 
with  oleanders  ;'  and  came  at  11|  o'clock  to  a  Wely  near  the 
shore,  with  a  small  Kh&n  close  by,  called  el-KhOdr,  the  Arab 
name  of  St.  George.  Five  minutes  beyond  is  a  site  of  ruins  on 
the  left,  broken  foundations  and  irregular  heaps  of  stones,  indi- 
cating however  in  themselves  little  more  than  a  mere  village. 
Opposite  to  this  spot,  high  up  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  par- 
tially isolated  hill,  and  hardly  half  an  hour  distant,  is  a  laige 
village  with  two  or  three  Welys,  bearing  the  name  of  SQrafend. 

>  Ediid  q)eaka  of  this  place  in  the  Report  of  his  journey  to  Safed,  Ifisi.  He- 
twelfth  oentoiy ;  par  Jaub.  p.  849.  It  is  raid  Nov.  1887,  p.  442. 
doubtless  the  Adnoun  of  Nau  and  the  Ad-  '  Will  Tyr.  19.  11,  "  Municinium  quod- 
nou  of  Pococke.  Nau  p.  548.  Pococke  XL  dam  nostrum,  in  territorio  Syaoniensi  ii- 
L  p.  84. — Strabo  places  the  small  ciij  turn,  speluncam  videlicet  inexpugnabilem, 
(woXtxrtow)  Omithon,  Omithdnpolis,  be-  quss  vulgo  dioitur  Cavea  da  Tsfra.*  Thia 
tween  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but  we  have  no-  was  surrendered  to  the  Saracens  by  treach- 
thiuf  to  mariL  its  position.  It  may  or  may  ery.  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  III.  ii.  p.  94. 
not  have  been  at  Adl4n ;  the  adjacent  se-  Comp.  RosenmOUer  Bibl.  Qeogr.  U.  L  pp. 
pulchres  show  at  least  that  here  must  89,  40. 


nave  been  an  ancient  town.    Strabo  16.  2.        *  Josh.  18,  4.    Comp.  Rosenmiiller  I  a 
p.  768.     Comp.  Pococke  La  *  Hasselquist  remarks,    that    he    fint 

Nau  Voya^  pp.   645-548.      These    found  the  oleander  (Nerium)  between  TVra 


tombs  are  mentioned  likewise  by  Sandys,  and  Sidon ;  Reise  p.  188.  We  had  before 
p.  1G6.  D'Arvieux  M6m.  n.  p.  5.  To-  seen  it  iu  great  abundance  around  Wady 
cooke  U.  i.  p.  84.     Also  in  Mr  Thomson's    M(isa  and  the  hike  of  Tiberias. 
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In  this  name  we  here  have  the  Zarophath  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Sarepta  of  the  New  ;  a  place  situated,  aocording 
to  Joeephos  and  Pkny,^  between  Tjre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  the  latter.*  Here  Elijah  dwelt  bnff  in  the 
house  of  the  widow,  and  restored  her  son  to  life.'  Ensebins  and 
Jerome  have  the  name ;  and  the  latter  spealn  of  Paula  as 
having  visited  the  spot' 

In  Latin  poems  of  the  subsequent  centuries,  the  wine  of 
Sarepta  is  hiffdj  celebrated  ;  though  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  Antoninus  Martyr  describes  the  place  as  only  a  small 
Christian  city.^  It  is  however  nowhere  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
bishopric  ;  the  crusaders  first  made  it  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop 
under  the  archbishop  of  Sidon ;  and  erected  near  the  port  a 
small  chapel  over  the  reputed  spot,  where  Elijah  dwelt  and  raised 
the  widow's  son  from  the  dead.'  Phocas,  about  A.  D.  1185| 
speaks  here  of  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Brocardus  a 
century  later  says,  the  place  had  scarcely  eight  houses,  though 
many  ruins  indicated  its  ancient  splendour.'  The  Christian 
chapel  was  doubtless  succeeded  by  the  mosk,  of  which  former 
travellers  speak  as  erected  here  over  the  widow's  house ;  and  at 
the  present  day,  the  same  is  probably  found  in  the  Wely  el- 
KhOdr.^ 

It  would  thus  seem,  that  the  former  city  of  Sarepta  or 
SOrafend,  stood  near  the  sea  shore  ;  and  that  the  present  village 
bearing  the  same  name  upon  the  adiacent  hills,  has  sprung  up 
since  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  the  people  naving  proMbly 
chosen  to  remove  thither  for  the  same  reason,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  which  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  plain.  The  mention  of  the  former  port  and  of  the  chapel 
near  by,  now  marked  by  the  Wely  and  also  the  adjacent  ruins, 
all  go  to  fix  the  former  site  near  the  sea.  William  of  Tyre 
likewise  fives  decisive  testimony  to  the  same  eflTect,  when  he 
relates,  that  the  host  of  ikte  crusaders,  as  they  first  marched 

■  1  Kinfli  17,  9.  la     Obnd  y%,  M.  a  bUbopric,  19.  14.    OtiMr  bUiopt  M  r». 

Luke  4,  26.    JoMph.  Ant  8.  18.  X    PHa.  cctMi  aftOTwrnrtU    8m  U  qd«i  OrlMf 

H  N.  6.   19.    C«UmriM  Not  Orin  IL  ^  Cbr.  IlL  pc  1888  «.— TU  Aaad  k  mm- 

880.  tk»«db7Jaaa«\W.e.44.    llMfaLSM. 

*  1  King!  17.  9-84.  p.  I6A. 

*  OooiiMft  Art.  Smrtpim,  HWroo.  Rpitt  *  PbocM  d«  Loql  8«wi  1 7. 
90,  RpiUph.  Praia  a  678L  td.  MmtI— la  ol  X  p.  171. 
the  Iliner.  Illenw.  tb«  BftiM  aod  tb«  dW-  *  Saodji*  Trm^b  p.  186L 
tanm  from  Sidoo  m  kMl{  battbtdMcrip-  II.  pp.  907,  908.  Nm  p.  844.'  PmooIm 
tSoQ  remftiiM :  "*  Ibi  Kliaa  ad  HdMa  ■»•  II  L  p.  86.— Tb*  CbriitiAa  tradHfaa  wm 
CMdit  et  pttut  iibi  eibom ;"  pi  688,  td.  (ontmrij  toaitwbAl  «!  tnh  aboal  tbk 
Vmb  morii  {   tnnit  mabiiMT  H  oowr  tb#  4Mi4 

«  Sidoohn  ApoIL  17.  IS.  F«%«rt.  Mjr-  wbm  oor  Lord  mH  tbt  SpntiLmMuk 

tboL2.  16.    Sm  tb«  dutkmt  b  fbll,  CeU  wquum;  Mstt.  16,  21     Mark  7,  SBw  fC 

laHot  Not  Orb.  II.  p.  880  tq.    Rd.  PaL  Sm  (^iiMvaiw  ibid.  D'Arrkn  liteoin% 

F  988.  IL  p.  4.  Pwia  1786. 
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ihxoiigli  the  Phmfcrian  plain  on  iheir  way  to  Jenuakm,  left  the 
city  of  Baiepta  on  their  rigbl^ — ^In  the  rocks  along  tbe  foot  of 
ihe  hilli  are  many  ezoaTatod  tamlMy  once  doubUeee  bebnging  to 
the  ancient  dty.* 

Proceeding  on  onr  mj,  we  came  at  12  o'clock  in  ririit  of 
fiaidai  etill  at  a  distance,  bnt  looking  verdant  and  beantifiil  in 
the  nudst  of  a  forest  of  trees.  Ten  minutes  later  brooj^t  na  to 
a  fine  fountain  near  the  shote,  called  'Ain  d-Eanteiah ;  shaded 
with  manj  trees,  and  watering  a  small  tract  of  gardms.  At 
13|  (/dotk  we  crossed  a  water-coorae  fiom  the  mountains,  near- 
fy  diy ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  another,  with  stagnant 
water  in  spots.  Here  again  were  many  deandeia  in  UoMom ; 
and  on  our  left  the  abutments  of  a  ruined  bridp;e.  We  came  to 
'Ain  el-Burtic  at  12.05,  another  fine  fi>untam  witii  a  pretty 
stream  running  to  the  sea.  In  this  pleasant  niot^  Mr  Eatafi^ 
of  Baida  had  reoentbr  buflt  a  house  and  KMn,  and  laid  out 
laige  gardens,  and  planted  eztensiye  cotton  fields.  The  irbtAd 
establishment  was  yet  in  its  oommencement ;  but  seemed  to 
promise  wdL 

At  a  quarter  piurt  one  o'dock  we  reached  the  .Nahr  es-Zahe- 
rftny,  a  moderate  stream  ficom  the  mountains ;  on  our  i^t,  as 
we  crossed,  were  the  rmns  of  a  modem  bridge,  and  near  l^hiy  a 
Bonuin  mile  stone.  Half  an  hour  beyond  was  another  Wady^ 
with  a  little  stagnant  water ;  and  at  2  o'clock  we  had  on  onr 
right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  village  el-Gh&zieh. 
Here  the  mountains  retire,  leaving  a  broader  plain  around 
Saida ;  and  the  meadows  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  city 
commence,  and  extend  north  to  the  Auwaly.  At  2^  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  wide  and  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  in  the  plain, 
called  Nahr  Senik.  On  its  northern  side  was  a  small  Ehin,  or 
rather  guard  house,  where  was  stationed  a  quarantine  guard  as 
an  outpost  before  the  city  of  Saida.  The  ignorant  soldiers 
could  not  read  our  bill  of  health,  and  refused  utterly  to  let  us 
proceed,  until  they  could  send  the  paper  to  the  city  and  obtain 
permission.  They  would  not  even  allow  us  to  accompany  the 
messenger  to  the  gate.  There  was  no  remedy  but  patience ; 
yet  the  affair  cost  us  a  delay  and  loss  of  nearly  three  hours. 
The  permission*  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  granted  the 
moment  the  paper  was  presented ;  so  that  at  least  one  half  of 
the  delay,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  mes* 
senger. 

We  set  forward  at  length  at  5^  o'clock;  and  very  soon 
passed  another  Roman  mile  stone,  a  large  column  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  containing  the  names  of  Septimius   Severus  and 

*  VnH  TjT.  7. 22.  comp.  D'Arvioox  M6m.  IL  p.  4.    Pooocke 

*  Theie  arenotiiiifreqiiently  mendoned  {    U.  i.  p.  86. 
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PeriinaXy  lying  bj  the  waytide.  The  iiiBcription  has  been 
seyeral  times  corned ;  among  others  by  Monoonys  and  ICami- 
drelL'  The  patn  led  for  a  time  along  an  avenue  of  lar^ 
acacias  and  still  larger  tamarisks  (T0r&),  which  are  common  m 
tUs  region  ;  and  we  rode  for  the  whole  way  among  gardens  and 
country  seats,  until  at  5.50  we  reached  the  southern  part  of  the 
citT.  Wishing  to  encamp  outside,  we  kept  along  the  eastern 
walL  passing  by  one  gate,  and  seeking  for  a  convenient  spot  to 
pitch  our  tent  in  the  open  ground  i^jacent  This  has  many 
trees,  and  at  a  distance  seemed  inviting ;  but  on  approaching 
nearer^  it  turned  out  to  be  occupied  in  Rfeat  part  as  a  cemetery ; 
while  m  the  open  places  were  many  soldiers,  and  the  whole  was 
so  public,  that  we  concluded  to  enter  the  town  and  find  a  lodg- 
ing there. 

We  came  therefore  to  the  gfite  near  the  northeast  comer ; 
but  were  again  stopped  by  a  quarantine  ^^uard,  who  would  listen 
to  nothing  until  the  head  of  tne  quarantine  was  called.  Mean- 
time, leaving  Mr  Smith  to  adjust  this  matter,  we  looked  ftir- 
ther,  and  found  at  last  a  place  for  the  tent,  near  the  shore,  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  rods  northeast  fiom  the  citv.  The 
chief  health  oflBcer  having  been  sent  for,  came  himself  to  the 
gjAte,  and  proved  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Mr  Smith,  a  Chris- 
tian of  some  education,  who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the 
schools  of  Beiriit  He  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  thus  meeting  his 
fiiend  ;  and  gave  at  once  i&  necessary  orders  to  the  guara,  to 
let  us  pass  in  and  out  at  our  pleasure. 

The  delay  to  which  we  had  been  subjected,  was  the  more  to 
be  r^^tted ;  because  the  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  it  was 
already  too  late  to  see  much  of  this  ancient  place.  I  can  rive 
therefore  only  the  impression  received  from  a  hasty  view.  We 
called  upon  our  friend  in  his  office  ;  and  found  him  busily  en- 
gag^  in  making  out  biUs  of  health  for  several  small  vessels, 
which  were  about  to  leave  the  port  for  Beirtki  and  Effypt  He 
sent  with  us  his  father-in-law.  to  show  us  the  port  and  tne  chie£ 
buildings  of  the  city.  We  atterwards  called  upon  the  American 
consular  agent,  Ibrahim  NOkhly,  a  wealthy  Greek  Catholic,  to 
whom  we  desired  to  pay  our  respects.  His  house  was  a  large 
one,  built  upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city ;  the  rooms  were 
spacious,  and  furnished  with  more  appearance  of  wealth,  than 
any  I  saw  in  the  country.  An  upper  parlour  with  many  win- 
dows, on  the  roof  of  the  proper  house,  resembled  a  summer  pal- 
ace ;  and  commanded  a  delightful  view  over  the  country  towards 
the  east,  full  of  trees  and  gardens,  and  country  houses,  quite  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Ibrahim  was  a  man  of  middle  age. 
of  dignified  appearance  and  manners ;  and  gave  us  the  usual 
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iimtatioii  to  lodge  «t  In. boms;  hatWB  mn  afaM^ 
nr«    8010111 01  Ini  BflgUNNm  wevB  ptomi  oir  O01110 
;  and  qinte  a  dif0a  ■■wimMiwl  aioiiDd  ul 

In  ono  of  tiba  naam,Qfm  to  all  oomon,  a  daoijhiiar  ftf0or 
piz  yaan  oliy  laj  dangmNiify  at  Tho  Ktdo  imatoia  laaa  afi- 
don%  waatmg  amgr  under  a  aloir  feier,  and  waa  indoknd  in 
aatingaroiTtmpgjtdioaetoeallfiir;  indeed  all  eorto  of  defie»- 
aiee  were  pwpoeed,  in  oidar  to  exctto  ita  rapetito.  The  hahut 
waa  in  gieat  alarm,  and  enidendj  mndi  aflfoctod ;  HieBe  was  no 
|lgrrician  in  an  tin  idaoe  in  whom  be  canU  put  eonfldenee ;  and 
he  heaoiM^  ne  preeamg^  to  ezamine  and  preeciib^ 
H0f0r  did  I  more  loiu^  nr  the  nooeeenm  of  aome  demeof  medi- 
oal  knowledge ;  fxr  vm  poor  cmld  waa  endenilj  gomg  down  to 
the  smTOy  in  the  ahaenoe  of  all  radicbna  treatment. 

ft  waa  lato  when  we  left  the  honee  to  retam  to  oor  tent 
The  gato  of  the  city  waa  alrea^  dooedy  and  eooU  not  be  openod 
withmit  an  order  nom  tibe  mflitaiy  commandant ;  bat  lie  waa 
near:  and  in  flfo  ndnntee  we  wore  enabled  to  paae  ont 

Baida^  the  ancient  Sidony  liee  on  the  northweet  akme  of  a 
amaU  promontoijy  which  here  jnte  oat  £Mr  a  abort  cwtanoe 
ofaliqa^ir  into  the  eea,  towarda  the  aoathweet.  The  big^ieBt 
flomd  la  on  tibe  aoath,  where  ihe  cttadd,  a  lan»  equare  tower, 
u  ntaated ;  an  dd  atrnctare,  aaid  bjr  some  to  nave  been  baiH 
by  Louie  IX,  in  A.  D.  15t03.^  A  wall  encloeea  the  dty  on  the 
land  side,  fanning  acroes  the  promontory  from  sea  to  sea ;  it  is 
kept  in  tolerable  repair.  The  ancient  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
lon^  low  rid^  of  rocks,  parallel  to  the  shore  in  front  of  the  city. 
Be^re  the  tune  of  FaUur  ed-Din,  there  was  here  a  port  capable 
of  receiving  fifty  galleys ;  but  that  chieftain,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  against  the  Turks,  caused  it  to  be  partly  filled  up  with 
stones  and  earth ;  so  that  ever  since  his  day  only  boats  can 
enter  it.*  Larger  vessels  lie  without  the  entrance,  on  the  north 
of  the  ledge  of  rocks,  where  they  are  protected  firom  the  south- 
west winds,  but  exposed  to  those  firom  the  northern  quarter. 
Here,  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  is  another  castle  of  the  time  of  the 
crusaMles,  the  form  of  which  is  in  part  adapted  to  that  of  the 
rock ;  it  is  connected  with  the  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
dty,  by  a  stone  causeway  with  nine  arches,  lying  between  the 
inner  and  outer  port." 

The  streets  of  Saida  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  like 
those  of  most  oriental  cities.  The  houses  are  many  of  them  largo 
and  well  built  of  stone  ;  and  the  town,  in  this  respect,  presents 

*  This  aeemf  to  be  the  stoiy  of  the  vieax  in  1668  makes  no  mentiaii  of  the 

French  residents,  and  may  perhaps  be  well  report ;  M6m,  I.  p.  296. 
founded;  Nan  p.  586.     Pococke  IL   i.  p.        '  D'Arvieux  M6m.  I.  p.  298. 
87.    Turner's  Tour  U.  p.  87.    Yet  D*Ar-        *  Niebuhr  Reisebeschr.  IIL  p.  79. 
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a  BtroDg  controst  to  modem  Tyre.  Thoee  especially  along  the 
eastern  wall,  are  distinguished  for  their  size  and  height ;  they 
are  built  directly  on  the  wall,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  it ; 
and  eiyoy  a  nure  air  and  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  fields  and 
countiT.  Within  the  city  are  six  ^hAns,  called  by  the  Arabs 
WekAleh,  for  the  use  of  merchants  and  travellers.*  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  WekAleh  formerlr  belonging  to  the  French  nc- 
tory  and  consulate,  and  still  called  the  French  Kh&n  ;  a  laige 
quadrang^le  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  a  nde,  with 
a  fountam  and  basin  in  the  middle,  and  covered  galleries  all 
around.  It  was  erected  b^  Fakhr  ed-Din  early  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century  ;  and  is  nunutely  described  by  D'Arvieux,  who 
resided  here  for  several  years  as  a  merchant,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  same  century. 

The  taxable  males  of  Saida,  as  we  were  told,  amount  as 
registered  to  seventeen  hundred  ;  which,  according  to  the  usual 
proportion,  would  indicate  a  population  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
soula  Tet  Ibrahim,  who  certainly  had  the  beet  opportunitiee 
of  information,  estimated  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at 
not  over  five  thousand.  About  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are 
Muslims ;  one  eighth  part  Jews ;  and  the  remainder  Qreek 
Catholics  and  Maronites  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  very 
few  Arab  Greeks. 

The  commerce  of  Saida,  which  five  and  twenty  years  ago  was 
still  considerable,  has  of  late  years  fallen  off,  in  consequence  of 
the  prosperity  of  Beirtkt ;  the  latter  having  become  exclusively 
the  port  of  Damascus.  The  chief  exports  from  Saida  are  silk, 
cotton,  and  nutealls.*  Indeed,  we  had  now  begun  to  enter  upon 
the  region,  in  which  silk  is  extensively  cultivated  ;  as  is  indica- 
ted by  the  orchards  of  mulberry  trees  around  the  villages.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  threw  down  several  houses  in  Mida  and 
injured  many  others  ;  but  onlv  a  few  persons  were  killed.' 

The  beauty  of  Saida  consists  in  its  gardens  and  orchards  of 
fruit  trees,  which  fill  the  plain  and  exteml  to  the  foot  of  the  ad- 
jacent hiUs.  The  city  and  the  tract  around,  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  hv  aqueducts  and  channels  which  conduct 
it  from  the  Auwalyand  other  smaUer  streams,  as  they  issue  fifom 
the  mountains.^  The  environs  exhibit  everywhere  a  luxuriant 
verdure  ;  and  the  fruits  of  Saida  are  reckoned  among  the  finest 
of  the  country.     Hasselquist  enumerates  pomegranates,  ajnioots, 

*  Tamer  {b  d.  87.  For  fh§  WakAleh,  *  Berggra  lUitM  IL  ^  tl7.  HmmI- 
■M  Lane's  Mod  Kf^p^hm^  II.  pi  S  tq.  qnitt  dMcribM  the  aaeicot  squedwl  wkieh 
Thif  name  is  socneUinM  falstlj  wtIMhi  still  suppBet  th«  cttj,  m  brii^ii^  Hm  wa- 
QkelU  ter  from  the  moQiilaiM,  a  disCaan  of  two 

*  Tamer  ib  p  88  German  or  Swedish  mOea,  I.  ti  noM  9bm 

*  If r  Tlioosoa's  RifKwt  la  the  Miasicn-  or  Are  bovfs ;  Balsa  pi  191. 
•17  UmM  fur  Nov.  1SS7,  ^  4S1 
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dnrndinoe •■  to  Ibiuh amniilly  lefiend  alup loads fiir  export; 
to  wUek  D^AmBuz  addo  doo  peon,  fmthem,  eheniei^  and  Im^ 
•oattliBpMsiitdaj.'    AtihelboloriheliiIk,aie] 


i  was  at  tiua  tinia  tiia  point,  ftom  whkik  tnmDBn ' 
1  toaoMdoo  aacQUNimon  to  tbe  leaidenoe  of  ItfidyH^ 
Staahope^alioittlliiMhoindialaittmtiieiD^^  Weliad 

lottentoher;  tat  pianed  aa  wa  were  fiir  time,  in  tiia  liopa  of 
atin  lMii«  aUe  to  T&  BafalbA,  va  «t  110  dispooition  to  atail 
euuaifei  of  tlie  intiodoctioa.  Her  oaieer  waa  at  leaat  an  ex- 
traoidiiiaijoiie;  and  nbetherahe  acted  ftomtbepiQniptiiigi  of 
a  BoUe  or  a  wmywaid  spirit,  deaitfi  bas  noirdoaed  the  soqbm^  and 
eaat  Us  paU  oner  herinrtBes  and  her  foDies. 

flidon  was  ita  niost  aaoient  of  an  the  Fhenidan  dfties ; 
is  inehtioiMid  tadi  in  tiie  Pentateuch  and  in  the  pMna  of 
Hotner;  which  Tm  is  noL*  In  the  division  <tf  tiie  JPmnisod 
Land  hr  Joifana,  Bidon  is  qpoken  of  aa  a  great  eity,  and  waa 
asrigned  to  Asher;  hot  the  Israelites  nofer  snhdaedit.«  In 
hter  agei^  the  younger  Tyve  ontstnpped  Sdim  in  the  eaieer  of 
pioqperity  and  power ;  hnt  both  were  eqnalty  renowned  far  HbA 
oommeroOy  ^bmt  mamiftietnraB^  and  the  cnlthratioii  of  the  flne 
arts,  aa  well  aa  fiir  the  hcpny  and  vices  nsoaUy  attendant  vpoii 
eonuneieial  prosperity/  'When  the  Assyrian  Shahnaneser  en- 
tered Pbenicia,  atxmt  720  B.  0.  Bidon  and  the  rest  of  Phenicia, 
except  insular  Tyre,  sabmitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  remained 
bng  under  the  dominion  of  the  Afisyrians  and  Persians.*  Under 
ArtEULcrxes  Ochus,  about  350  B.  C.  Pbenicia  revolted  from  the 
Persian  yoke  ;  and  Bidon  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  that 
monarch.'  Yet  it  was  soon  built  up  again ;  and  in  332  B.  C. 
opened  its  gates  to  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  approach.' 

*  lyArYieaz  Uhm.  L  p.  88S.    Haanl-  Bat  JoMphui  derivM  it  firom  Sidon  the 

qoijt  Rflbe  p.  188.    BMm  thMd  frniti^  ddett  too  of  Ouuuui,  Gen.  10, 16.  Joseph, 

jinwilnniit  menlioiie  alio  the  nnineioiie  Ant^  1.  6.  S. 

msJhtnjU^iti»CordiaSebe§tena,hom  «  Joih.  19,  28.    Jndg.   1,81.    10,  la 

wboM  berries  bird-lime  m^  mede  end  ex-  Jon  Ant.  15.  4.  1,  ix  vjpevtfiwr  IXcua^pc 

ported,  end  nimeo  (Bluiay.    He  mjt  the  *It.28,8.Ei.27,  8.     Seetoothe 

▼ine  wee  not  eoltiTeted  eroond  Seide ;  yet  Homeric  peaaegee  dted  in  note  a    Vuig. 

D^Arrienz,  who  leaded  heie  a  centoiy  JEn.  i.  76.    Diod.  Sic  16.  41,  4&  Stnbo 

eeriier.deeoribeeOie  Tine  at  very  abmident,  16. 2.  84.  p.  767.  Plin.  H.  N.  86.  66.  The 

yielding  grapee  of  great  perfection,  end  a  Sidonian  architecta  were  elao  in  request ; 

stronc  tlMogh  delicate  white  wine;  lUm.  1  Kings  5,  6.     1  Chr.  22,  4.    Eom  8,  7. 

L  n.  828.  Strabo  (I  c)  attributes  to  the  Sidnniane 

"  Described  by  Maandrell,  April  22d.  great  skill  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  g»- 

nassekpiiit  Reise  p.  189.    Pooocke  H.  L  a  ometry,  arithmetic,  narigation,  and  siU  ttie 

87.  lib^  arts. 

"  Geo.  10,  19.  49,  18.     Hom.  Hies  a  *  Menanderin  Jos^h.  Ant  9.  14.  8. 

289.  ib.  2a  74a     Odyas.  15.  415.  ib.  17.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  la  42  sq.  45. 

424.~The  Heb.  namellTnt  signifies  "a  •  Joa.  Ant  11.  a  a    Arrian.  Alex.  S. 

fiahii^  fidiery;"  end  such  b  the  endent  15.     Q.  Curt  4.  1,  15. 
etymology  pnesnred  by  Jnstin;    18.  8. 
uL  420,421 
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After  Alexander^B  death.  Sidon  oontinaed  altematelT  in 
iseflsion  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  roonarchs,  until  it  ca 


thb 
poBseesion  or  tne  bjman  and  Jfigjptian  roonarctiSy  until  it  came 
at  last  under  the  Soman  power ;  at  this  time  it  was  BtQl  an 
opulent  city.'  This  was  during  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  our  Lord  visited  the  territories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
and  Paul  afterwards  found  here  Christian  friends  on  his  passage 
to  Borne.*  There  doubtless  was  early  a  Christian  church  and 
bishop  at  Sidon  ;  though  the  first  bishop,  whose  name  is  pre- 
senred.  was  Theodorus,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nioea. 
in  A.  u.  325.'  In  the  same  century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  still 
speak  of  Sidon  as  an  important  city  ;*  but  we  know  little  more 
of  it  until  the  time  of  the  crusades.' 

The  original  host  of  the  crusaders,  in  their  proffress  from 
Antioch  towards  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1099,  marcned  along  the 
whole  Phenician  coast,  leaving  the  strong  cities  of  Beiriit,  Bidon. 
Tyre,  'Akka,  and  others,  unmolested,  so  far  as  the  latter  sufferea 
them  to  pass  by  without  hindrance.  Their  first  and  grand  object 
was  the  Holy  City.  The  Muslim  commander  of  Sidon.  howeveri 
then  subject  to  the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  at  first  opposed  nimself  ta 
their  progress  ;  but  his  troops  were  driven  back  into  the  dty  by 
the  pugnms ;  and  the  latter  then  rested  for  several  days  in  the 
rich  environs,  where  their  light  troops  brought  in  much  booty 
from  the  vicinity.'  Not  until  A.  D.  1107,  were  the  crusaders 
able  to  undertake  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Sidon ;  uid  even 
then,  at  first,  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  kinff 
Baldwin  I.  a  reprieve,  with  gold.  Tet  they  themsdves  proved 
fiuthless  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (1108)  Baldwin  formally  laid 
siege  to  Sidon  ;  but,  after  great  efforts,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  In  A.  D.  1111^  the  siege  was  again  renewed, 
with  better  success  ;  and  after  six  weeks,  king  Baldwin  had  ths 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  city  surrendered  into  his  hands,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  December.  It  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  on  the  kni^t 
Eustache  Orenier.^ 

Sidon  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians  until  A.  D. 
1187,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  without  resiBtanoe, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hattln.'     The  Sultan  appears  to 

•  Pompoo.  Mete  1.19,  •'•dlraeoimliBte  *  Wm.  Trr.  7.  Sl  WOm  QmbIl  te 
SUoB,  Mitoqiuun  a  Penis  cftpCa,  maritimA-  Kr.  I.  p.  SS7. — la  mom  of  Hm  wrllvt  of 
nun  vrbhmi  mAzisuL*  tluU  a|{«,  SUoa  appMn  m  *  Sagilla  ;*  AlV. 

•  Matt  16,21.    Mark  7,t4.  AeCafT,  a  AoMiia  la  8,  8,   ** ntbu  Bmmitim,  wtm  til 

•  Sm  tbo  lilt  of  Mabopt,  Ralaad  PaL  n,  SMon.*    Maria.  Saaat  pai  fift,  MS. 
104.     UQnioaOrioasChr.  n.BLSllai|.  *  Albert.  Aaaaac  10.  i,  i«  S,  iS-ML  ik 

'  Onomaet  arl5yb«s««arbaPlMHiio«    11.SI-S4.    w\n.T>r.  11. 14.     ~ 


iBiilCBia.*  n.  pp.  tl8»  tie  m,  ttl  M. 

•  See  geaeranj  iUlaod  Palatt  p.  1010  *  hohaed.  VHTSaL  pw  ft.    AMt  Aa- 

•q.     Ceiiariiit  Nota  Orb.U.pLS79«|.  DaLA.H.  6SS.     Raiaaal  BsIk.  &  tOt. 

Wiaer  BibL  Realworterb.  arl  Mm.     Ro-  WOkiai  iK.  Ill  B.  pw  tM. 
nmnOlter  BibL  Oa^.  IL  L  p.  tO  i^ 
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htm  JHwMBiflwi  As  ftilifcilinij  tad  pftrtl&Qf  dcstioj^d  tlio  ■ 
«ij :  tar  lAm  fin  A.  D«  1197,  aftor  the  bard-feoglit  general  ^ 
ImiWi  nidi  Mfllak  d-'Adil  in  tfis  wimty,  the  Ohjisti&Dfi  eotetiL^ 
aidflOy  Aegr  tend  it  deioiitid.    The  pilgriins  stabled  tbeir  homm 
m  muatktm  otnMMPtBd  wHk  tihe  ceJiir  of  LebonQD  ;  and  cooled 
tibflir  ftod  ai  ftnt  ft^gwmt  nidi  tlie  odoii»  of  the  same  prectotia 
wood,  Mlleetad  ftom  tiia  nuaiL^    The  cmsMleiB  proceeded  to  |^ 
BeirM,  of  idueh  diejr  took  poMMJow  ;  while  Mekk  el-'Adafl 
— ~i  appeiied  fia  ^mr  lear,  and  compkted  the  destfuction  of  ~ 


The  Chnaliaiii^  hflwefer,  leboilt'  and  occupied  the  cit^ ; 
wUA^afterhalf  aeenliiiTyWaaoiioeiiic^re  taken  and  disnaantled 
if  tiie  Baiaoan  ftibea  in  A.  D.  1349,  during  the  dege  of  Danii- 
etla  Ij  Louis  EL  of  Fniioa.*    Four  ^mm  kier,  in  A.  D.  1253^ 
.whan  an  olBoer  of  the  Fiandi  kiiu;  witii  a  small  partjr  of  troopa 
laid  b0«n  ta  laatoie  the  eitjr,  a  lualini  host  again  appnmebedy  j 
and  tOME  poamrion  of  the  place.    The  garrison,  with  a  few  of  1 
^  inhahitanta,  wilhdieir  to  the  eaatle  upon  the  nxik  ;  which] 
haiw  entiiclf  aononnded  hj  water,  afibided  them  securitj  ;  hutj 
cf  tuB  lemaining  tnhahitan^  two  thonsajid  were  elain,  and  four^ 
bandied  canied  off  aa  priaoneia  to  Damascus,  after  the  ciij  had 
teen  kid  waata.'    In  Jfvif  of  the  same  year,  only  a  few  weeka 
nfterwaida,  kfatf  LodahimMlf  repaired  to  Sidon,  and  caused  tho 
jAtj  to  be  rebimt  widi  hig^  walk  and  massive  towers.'     The  i 
Tempkn  in  A«  D.  1260  purchased  Sidon  from  Julian  its  tern*  i 
poral  lord  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  plundered  by 
the  Mogols  in  the  same  year,  they  retained  posseedou  of  it  for 
thirty  years.*    In  A.  D.  1291,  after  the  atrocious  and  terribk 
overdirow  of  'Akka  by  the  Sultan  el-Ashraf,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  Tyre,  the  Tempkrs  also  left  Sidon  to  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  first  to  Tortosa  and  afterwards  to  Cyprus.     Sidon  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Muhammedans,  and  once  more  dis- 
mantled.^ 

Eight  or  ten  years  before  this  event,  Brocardus  describes 
Sidon  as  a  large  place  ;  although  a  great  part  of  it  already  ky 
in  ruins.  On  the  north  was  a  fortress  in  the  sea,  built  originally 
by  crusaders  from  Oermany  ;  and  on  the  hill  upon  the  south 
another,  then  occupied  by  the  Tempkrs."  After  its  abandour 
ment  by  the  Franks,  Sidon  appears  not  to  have  been,  like  Tyre, 

*  WDkoi  fljL  v.  pn.  8S-Sfi,  and  Um  an-    the  pretent  caatk  in  the  aeaoooneotod  widi 
tlMiHaM  there  dteo.     Reinand  Extr.  a    the  shore  hjr  a  canaeway. 

880.  •  Wilken  ibid.  p.  888. 

'  Wilken  ih.  V.  p.  41.  «  Hugo  Plagon  p.  78a    Marin.  Sanot 

*  Beband  Extr.  p.  468.    Wilken  ib.  p.  221.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  400,  415. 
VILp.82a  *  Wilkenib.  i^  771,  772.  Relnaadii 

*  Wilken   lb.  YIL  p.    828,    eto.  etc  670.    Comp.  aboTe,  p.  469. 
Marin.  Sanot  p.  220.— Ohia  was  of  ooorae  *  Brocardus  a  2.  pi  17L 
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eniirelj  forsaken  bj  its  inhabitants.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  not 
long  after  as  a  small  town,  haTins  a  citadel ;  and  according  to 
edh-DhAhiry  in  the  middle  of  we  fifteenth  century  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  constituting  one  of  the  ports  of 
Damascus,  and  visited  by  ships.*  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Frank  travellers  describe  it  as  stifi  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins,  with  few  inhabitants  and  a  single  Khftn.' 

But  about  this  time,  Bidon  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
genius  and  activity  of  the  celebrated  Fakhr  ed-Dln.  This  Emir 
of  the  Druzes,  having  ^t  possession  of  all  the  towns  along  the 
coast,  gave  way  to  hui  propensity  for  building,  not  onfy  at 
BeirOt  and  Tyre,  but  also  at  Sidon.  Here  he  erected  a  vast 
serafflio  or  palace  for  himself ;  and  also  the  large  KhAn  after- 
wardi  occupied  by  the  French,  besides  other  structures.'  His 
policy  was  to  encourage  commerce  ;  and  although  he  fiUed  up 
the  port  of  Sidon,  yet  in  consequence  of  his  measures  and  pro- 
tection, the  trade  of  that  city  revived  to  some  extent,  ana  a 
greater  activity  was  awakened  along  the  whole  coast  ProfJBSBuig 
to  be  himself  descended  from  French  ancestors,  he  treated  the 
Christians  in  his  dominions  with  great  ec|uity,  especially  the 
Franks  ;  granting  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Latin  con- 
vents, and  encouraffing  the  commerce  of  the  French,  which  had 
now  extended  itself  to  these  shores.^  The  consul  and  merchants 
of  this  nation  at  Sidon,  managed  also  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Emirs  and  Pashas  who  were  his  successors  ;  altbouj^ 
in  consequence  of  a  temporarv  quarrel,  the  consulate  was  for  two 
or  three  years  removed  to  'Axka  ;  from  which  place  it  returned 
to  Sidon  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  1658.' 

At  this  time,  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  house  at  Mar- 
aeilles  for  trading  to  Saida,  one  of  its  partners  was  appointed 
consul  at  the  latter  place  ;  and  D'Arvieux,  a  relative,  who  had 
already  been  five  years  in  Smyrna,  also  repaired  thither,  where 
he  continued  chiefly  to  reside  until  A.  D.  1655.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  a  minute  account  of  the  city  as  it  then  was,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  French  trade.' 


*  Almir.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  98.  Edh-DliAliiiT  Volnej  VmM  IL  pfk  S8-46.    TU  Istr 

in  RoMom.   Anihot,  Arab.    IlL    p.   11  wm  ■traaAd  at  Cnoatinrinnph  fai  A.  D. 

Lat  p.  47.  16S8,  at  tb«  im  of  70  jmn,    Tb«  m^ 

*  CotorkL  p.  11&  Smndj^  Tra^dt  &  coont  whksb  EoiMtt  Stt^jf  (bb  eoltai. 
164,  "*  Bat  tbit  oom  UBple  dtr,  M  porary)  givw  tC  bim,  ia  uoH  wmr  bfoara- 
•nffering  witb  tb«  often  cbangw  of  tboM  Me ;  at  Uaat  la  rapeot  to  Ua  Moral 
couuUiea,  to  at  tbia  daj  eootrafited  Into  ebaracter. 

narrow  ttmita.  and  oohr  ibovi  tbe  finoMk-  *  D'Anievx  IMm.  L  ».  SSQ^  SS7  ■!. 

tiooa  of  ber  graatiwai,    eta  eta  404.— Tbe  oecarfoa  and  iwiMieoi  of  Iba 

*  lyArTieaz  M^ni.  L  ppc  808,  811.  qoaml  are  aetafled  ib.  pfn  Ml,  Ml  §«. 

*  n'Arrieiix  M4m.  L  pp.  863,  868.— For  •  Mia.  Tom.  L  ppc  m  aq.  Ml  aq. 
notices  of  tbe  life  and  obaraoter  of  Fakbi^  468  aq.  ToeiL  lO.  ppi  841-874.— At  Cbat 
ea-Din,  no  Saa^j^  ThifeU  pp.  164-166L  tine  tbara  vera  wumj  Jews  in  SUon, 
D'Arritiis  M^m.  Tom.    L    ^    867   iq.  dw«llii«fain^«Hlir  Igr  *«mi1w;  tbn 
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>*  -'  At  that  peikxl  the  Fxenoii  weie  tlie  oinlj  naiioD,  ivho  took 
Mrt  in  the  oommeroe  of  8ido%  and  the  Yidniiy.^  Their  trade 
nad  become  so  eztentt?e  and  finnlj  eetaUiabed,  as  to  bring 
iymnaUy  two  linndied  thoniand  crownB  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Qiand  Beiraor ;  and  waa  so  beneficial  to  the  mliabitants^  ac- 
coiding  to  lyAmeiiz.  that  had  the  Franka  remoyed  to  aoother 
plaoey  the  citr  would  hafo  been  immediatdj  abandoned  and  left 
deaert'  Saraa  waa  the  central  point,  and  traded  directly  with 
iheDnusea;  bnt  the  merohanta  eatabliahed  there  had  likewise 
ftotoia  in  Bamleh^  'Akk%  Beirftt^  Tripolis,  and  Bometiines  Tyre« 
irho  puohaaed  m  the  piodncta  <n  the  coontir  and  iwuiftniilrted 
them  to  Saida,  whenoe  thejr  were  shipped  to  Maneines.*  A  di*^ 
lect  and  aecoie  load  led  nom  Baida  to  Damaecaa  in  two  and  a 
half  dayi|  over  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon;  croBsingtheBiki'a 
obliquely,  and  paieing  b^  the  viUagea  MeshghOran  and  Jnbb 
Jenln.^  Baada  waa  at  this  time  regiuded  as  the  port  of  Damaa- 
ena;  bat  the  trade  of  the  latter  dty  as  yet  went  more  to  Aleppo, 
wod  tuned  westwards  <Hily  at  a  later  period. 

The  articles  pnrohased  and  exported  by  the  French  ftom 
^Baida,  were  cotton  both  raw  and  spun,  rilk,  rice,  nntgalls,  ashea 
fiom  the  desert,  bird  lime,  eenna,  and  a  few  other  driLea  Hith« 
erto  these  bad  been  paid  for  in  money  ;  but  abont  this  time  the 
Frencb  began  to  import  various  articles  in  return  ;  among  which 
.ihe  chief  were  cloth,  spices^  dye  stuffs,  and  some  jewelry.* 

The  French  consul  at  Saida  enjoyed  great  consideration 
throughout  the  country.  His  jurisdiction  and  title  included  also 
Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  visit  the  Holy  City 
every  year  at  Easter,  in  onier  to  afford  protection  to  the  sacred 
places  and  to  the  Latin  mon^s.* 

Such,  with  occasional  alterations,  though  with  a  gradual  ex- 
tension, continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  French  trade  at  Baida 
down  to  near  the  close  of  the  last  century/  In  Pococke's  day, 
the  merchants  all  resided  in  the  great  Kh&n,  and  exported  chiefly 
raw  silk,  cotton,  and  grain."  Hasselquist  in  A.  D.  1751  gives 
a  more  particular  notice  of  their  trade.  More  than  twenty  ships 
were  every  year  freighted  for  France,  laden  chiefly  with  spun 

.  keys  of  whioh  were  o«rried  everj  night  to  *  HMindrell  aooompenied  him  on  this 

the  Kfldjr  or  the  goremor;  ibid.  L  p.  801.  jonmey  in  A.  D.  1697;  see  his  Journal, 

Nau  Voyage  p.  587.  March  19th. 

'  D'Arvieox  ib.  p.  464.  *  In  A.  D.  1666  and  for  lome  yean 

*  Ibid.  p.  811.  afterwardfly  the  Frank  trade  was  greatly 

*  Ibid.  p.  884.  Comp.  p.  847  sq.  depressed  by  the  exactions  of  the  Turks ; 

*  Ibid.  1  p.  464  sq.  U.  p.  466  sq.  Mann-  and  for  thia^  among  other  reasons,  D'At' 
drell  also  travelled  this  road ;  Apr.  26th,  yienx  returned  to  France ;  M6nL  Tom. 
eta  in.  pp.  841-874.    Comp.  Nau  Voyage  p. 

*  IVArvienz  Mdm.  I  p.  884  n.  466  sq.  642  sq. 

—The  French  consul  and  mercnants  had        *  Pococke  Deacript  of  the  East,  IL  L 
originally  resided  at  Damascus,  and  re-    p.  87. 
moved  thenoe  to  Saida;  i^.  II  p.  464. 
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ooiioD  and  raw  silk  ;  but  carrying  alao  the  beaaiifiil  nlken  and 
half  silken  stuffs  of  Damascus  to  Ital j,  and  likewise  nutmUsy 
oQy  and  ashes  to  France.  The  imports  were  cloth,  spices,  Span- 
ish iron,  and  dye  stuffs  ;  all  of  which  were  mosUr  sent  to 
Damascus,  which  now  furnished  great  part  of  the  trade  both  of 
Baida  and  Beirdt.' 

In  Volney's  time  the  French  continued  to  be  the  sole  European 
traders  at  Saida ;  and  had  there  a  consul  and  six  commercial 
houses.  Cotton,  both  raw  and  spun,  and  silk,  were  still  the 
chief  commodities.  The  same  traveller  gives  a  general  account 
and  estimate  of  the  French  commerce  in  Syria  at  that  period.' 
But  in  A.  D.  1791,  Jezsftr  Pasha  drove  the  French  out  of  all  hii 
territories,  including  Saida  ;'  and  since  then  its  little  trade  has 
been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  natives.  At  the  present  day,  the 
tide  of  European  commerce  has  turned  to  Beirilt ;  and  Sidon  is 
tarely  visited  b^  foreign  vessels. 

Tuesday^  June  26th.  The  sun  rose  upon  what  proved  to  be 
our  last  day  of  travelling  in  Syria.  Our  journey  lay  along  the 
coast  from  Saida  to  BeiHlt.  usually  reckoned  a  (Ustance  of  nine 
hours.  But  the  road  is  difficult ;  leading  most  of  the  way  over 
heavy  sands  or  across  rocky  promontories ;  and  presents  com- 
paratively little  of  interest. 

We  set  off  at  5.10,  keeping  along  the  sandy  beach ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  passed  the  Lazaretto  of  Saida  in  a  pleasant 
shady  spot  on  our  right.*  An  attendant  of  duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  a  mulatto,  had  been  left  here  by  his  master  ill  of  the 
plague ;  he  now  lay  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  in  Beir&t  we 
heard  of  his  decease.' 

We  came  to  the  Nahr  el-Auwaly  at  8|  o'clock,  and  in  ordet 
to  cross  it,  turned  for  some  distance  up  along  its  southern  bank, 
to  a  fine  old  bridge  of  hewn  stone  of  one  arch,  with  mills  and  a 
KhAn  upon  the  northern  side.  This  bridge  is  the  work  of  Fakhr 
ed-Dln.'  The  stream  rises  in  Mount  LelMtnon,  northeast  of  Deir 
el-Kamr  and  Btcddin,'  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond 
the  village  of  el-B&rdik ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild  torrent,  and  its 

>  HamlqnlK  Rein  p.  190.     NMmln't  *  Sm  VoL  L  p.  S5a 

•eeonnt  in  aimiUr  in  A.  D.  1766;  ftl  that  *  ITAnrieiix  mji  it  wu  •rK*id  by  ta 

tiiM  there   were  here    fourteen    Fieneh  Italiea    errhitect  broogbl  boow  bj  the 

Berchaatt.  aU  liring  in  tbe  KhAB.    IUi».  Emtr ;  M«m.  I.  n.  827. 

'     lU.  n.  79.  '  Bteddin,  mU.  for  Beit  ed-Dfa.    Tliit 


*  Volne  J  Vojage  en  Sjrie  IL  pp.  191,  lingnlar  cootraettoo,  or  rather  hvried  pro- 
S91  eq.  nnoriation  of  Beit,  which  thne  awuaee 

*  Brown'i  TraTeli  4to.  p.  869.  OliTitr  the  (brm  of  a  rimple  &,  ie  very  frequent  la 
Voram,  etc  Tom.  IL  ^  281.  Mount  Lebanon;  e. g.  Beherreh,  Bhannis 

*  Tliii  appears  to  be  the  apot  nentioaed  BiummAr,  eto.  Something  of  the  eana 
by  irArrieux  a«  the  eite  of  a  KhAa  baDt  kind  it  fbund  in  Beiiin  for  the  Hehw  Beth- 
W  Kakhr  ed-Din.  on  the  thore  north  of  Sbean.  See  Qeeeaias  Nolee  oa  ' 
the  eity,  Juet  beyond  a  riTulet }  MteL  L  p.  haidt  p  491. 
SM. 
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000186  aboat  wmtli.  ItafterwaidstonuiweBt;  and  wbere  it  uBoei 
firom  the  mooiitains,  its  iraten  are  taken  ont  to  sajn^y  the  eitj 
of  Saida,  and  to  iingp^te  the  munounduiff  ^lain.  Yet  it  here 
irasstin  a  fine  Inoadstnam,  flowing  rapidly  in  a  deep  ohanafll 
tfaiongh  a  verdant  retion.  Ifaondrell  remarlu,  that  Wore  his 
time  this  river  had  oeen  mentioned  by  no  geographer ;  once 
then  it  hae  been  notaoed  l^  all.  Yet  all  appear  to  haye  oyer- 
koked  Hbe  tBuot^  that  thk  oan  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
BaBirmu9,  deeoribed  I7  Dionyaiua  Periegetes  as  the  '^graoeftil'* 
riyeiv  npon  whose  iraten  Bidrm  was  Bitnated.^ 

The  whole  r^gum  of  the  Auwaly  is  fbll  of  fig  and  mulberry 
ovohavdsy  intermiimed  with  Pride  <n  India  and  other  otnamei^ 
tal  trees.  The  kraer  pealoi  of  Lebanon  here  began  to  mear ; 
the  hiDs  beoama  hi(^  and  mote  romantic.  Just  beyond  tikis 
fpot|  indeed^  tha  tract  of  momtains  on  the  west  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Anwaly  approach  the  sea,  and  send  out  tiidr  roots 
quite  to  the  aboxe.  Here  the  fine  plain  of  Bidon,  m  aIso  the 
great  Phenioian  jdain,  terminates ;  imd  for  many  hours  fturther 
north,  the  rocky  and  uneoltifated  coast  abng  the  foot  of  tho 
mountains,  is  interrupted  only  by  a  succession  of  sandy  cores. 
The  ancients  sometimes  reckoned  this  as  the  beginning  cf  Leba- 
non on  the  south.*  The  Auwaly  is  stiU,  in  this  part,  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  Emir  tieshlr  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  extending  fiom  BeUUl  esh-BkOklf  to  some  distance 
north  of  the  cedars,  and  including  the  whole  mountain,  finom 
the  shore  of  the  sea  to  the  BQk&'a,  as  well  as  part  of  the  latter. 
Only  the  town  of  Beirut,  and  its  immediate  environs^  are  ex- 
cepted. 

At  6.10,  in  crossing  the  first  promontory  beyond  the  Auwa- 
ly, there  was  a  charming  back  yiew  of  Saida  and  its  groyes  and 
gardens.  The  way  was  now  uneyen  and  rough,  for  nearly  two 
hours,  across  the  rocky  tract,  with  an  intenrening  sandy  coye. 

*  Dionyi.  Perieget  Orbit  Terr.  Desor.  905 : 

Hatoni¥itj¥  xapUwrot  i^  Viain  Boo'rpiiyoio,  arrX. 

This  paiBsge  b  translated  by  both  the  later  Latin  poeta  Avieniu  and  PriKiannsaa  foQowa. 

Avienns: 

Hlo  lym  Mk  opalana  at  Beiyknt  optima,  Bybloii 
Bidoollgoa  lares:  v\A  labena  agmlna  amoBno 
Geaplda  in%al  Sotllrm%9  Jugara  flndlu 

Priidamiss 

Anttqaamgoa  TyiiiuL  Benrti  at  mcnila  grata, 
yMnamqaa  marl  Byblam,  SldonaqnA  imlcram, 
Qoam  jojcto  llqaido  BotHrenuB  gurglta  eurrit 

The  paaaM  are  dted  in  fbll  bj  Reland,  Palaest.  p.  487  sq. — Mannert  holds  the  Anwaly 
to  be  the  Leontes  of  Ptolemy,  which  however  was  more  probably  the  Kdsimlyeh ;  see 
above,  jpp.  472,  478.  n.  1. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  20,  **  Sidon,  artifex  vitrl  ...  a  tergo  (^ns  mons  Libanos  oxaua^ 
mille  quingends    stodiis  Simyrom  usque  poirigitur.** 

ill.  420,  430 
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At  74  o'clock  we  came  npon  tbe  remains  of  an  ancient  Soman 
roady  laid  down  among  the  rocks  and  stones,  which  continued 
risible  for  some  distance.  Another  cove  begins  shortlj  after, 
having  a  lonff  beach  of  dry  heavy  sand  carvinff  inland,  alonff 
which  the  paUi  leads.  Not  far  beyond  the  middle,  we  reached 
at  8.10  Kh&n  Neby  Tiinas,  situated  near  the  shore.  Close  by 
is  the  Wely  Neby  itinas,  with  a  white  dome,  marking  the  place 
where,  according  to  the  Muhammedan  lecend.  the  prophet  Jonas 
was  tiirown  up  by  the  fish.  Here  is  auo  the  small  Tillage  of. 
el-Jlyeh.*    Back  of  this  spot  the  mountains  retire  a  little,  and 

?*Te  place  to  a  small  plain  corered  with  mulberrr  orchards.- 
hese  trees  are  kept  trimmed  down  rer?  close,  in  order  to  make 
them  put  forth  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves,  for  the  supply  of 
the  silk  worms ;  but  they  thus  oome  to  have  almost  the  cnaiao« 
ter  of  dwarf  trees,  and  contribute  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  except  by  their  verdure. 

We  halted  at  the  Khto,  for  break&si  All  the  KhAns  of 
this  i^on  difiisr  finom  those  we  had  formerly  seen,  abng  the 
great  Egyptian  and  Syrian  road.  The  latter  are  very  large,  and 
were  constructed  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  caravans, 
carrying  with  them  their  own  provisions,  both  for  man  and  beast. 
But  the  Kh&ns  this  side  of  Tyre,  (except  that  near  the  river  el- 
KAsimlyeh,)  and  those  still  further  along  the  coast,  are  small ; 
and  while  tbev  afibrd  to  the  traveller  no  lodging  beyond  a  mere 
shelter,  yet  they  are  inhabited  by  a  keeper  who  sells  oofiee, 
provisions,  and  die  like,  to  the  guests,  so  far  as  they  may  need  ; 
and  furnishes  them  with  fire  and  the  means  of  cooking  for 
themselves.  They  are  hence  called  in  Arabic  $hap$  (Dukwi)  ; 
and  supply  in  some  small  degree  the  place  of  inns.  Connected 
with  the  Wely  is  a  building,  containing  two  or  three  good  rooms, 
in  which  travellers  often  lodge  for  hire. 

At  this  spot,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  doubtiess  to  be 
placed,  as  sunested  by  Pococke,  the  ancient  city  Porphyreon, 
mentioned  by^ylax,  between  Sidon  and  Berytus  ;  and  marked 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerair,  at  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Sidon.*  We  hod  occupied  three  hours  in  reaching  the  KhAn. 
Pococke  relates,  that  he  saw  here  ^'  some  broken  piUars,  a  Corin- 
thian capital,  and  ruins  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  torrent."' 
In  the  skIo  of  the  mountain,  southeast  of  the  village,  are  also 
extensive  excavated  tombs,  which  my  companion  hiul  formeriy 
visited,  once  ap))arently  belonginff  to  an  ancient  citv.  Porphy- 
reon  is  mentioned  also  by  Poiybius,  as  a  city  not  uur  south  of 

■  irArTipax  iiMfitkMit  tktt  TfflMt  wHb  SojUui  ^  100;  quoted  tko  la  Ml  bj  lU- 

Ibe  WeW  N«bT  Y&iuui  DMT  it,  wriSog  Um  Und,  PakMtiM  p.  431.— Sm  omt*  is  V«L 

MBit  •  Gi^ ;'  mm.  II.  p.  839.    Alio  Po-  UL  Sect.  II,  mnim  Apr.  Sth,  1S6IL 

€oeln,M«*JM,''lI.  Lp  S9.    *  *  PooodM  IL  L pc  8S.  fbl. 

'  ItiDor.  IliorinL  od.  WmmUiv  pc  SSS 
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the  linr  Tamyias ;  and  mm  of  inffioieiit  imporbiDO^  to  be  * 
laahopric  under  the  metiopditaa  of  Tyre^V 

Setting  Ibrweid  again  at  8JiO,  we  paaaed,  after  half  an  hour, 
another  Boman  mDe  stoney  the  third  we  had  now  men.  Before 
na  was  another  promontCMT.  with  a  rocky  and  difficult  paas^ 
along  which  the  path  ia  eat  ftr  some  distance  occamonally  in  the 
rook.  This  was  fiumedj  rsgarded  as  a  dangerouB  spot ;  and  a 
gnaid  hoose  or  tower  stood  on  the  piomontoiyi  to  pro  teat  tmvd- 

]  After  dearii^  this  promcmtory  and  raaohing  the  ahore  of  tho 
oove  beyond,  we  came  ahoaost  immediately  to  the  Kahr  ed- 
D&mAr,  at  10^  o'clodc.  This  was  now  a  moderate  Btream ;  but, 
doming  fiom  md  monntaini^  it  often  swells  in  wiuter  bo  suddeul  j 
and  poweiftilly,  as  to  become  impassable ;  and  many  storiiB  are 
told  of  tmyelleiB  swept  away  in  attempting  to  ford  it/  Kaar  by 
were  the  rains  of  a  bridge,  which  has  often  been  rebuilt^  but  caa 
loeyer  be'made  to  stand  the'fhry  of  the  winter  torrent  Tho 
IMUnikr  nses  on  the  moimtainS|  fiur  in  the  nortboast  of  Deir  el^ 
Kamr;  and  passes  down  on  the  north  of  that  place,  where 
there  is  a  hmge  over  it  called  Jisr  el«KAdy,  on  the  road  to 
BeuAt.* 

In  this  stream,  Nahr  ed-DAmiir,  we  doubtless  have  the 
Tamyias  or  Damooias  of  the  andents,  between  Sidon  and  Beiy* 
tos.'  This  cuxmmstance  serves  to  mark  the  difficolt  pass  over  the 
promontoiy  on  the  south,  as  the  place  of  battle  between  Anti« 
ochus  the  Great  and  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  about  218  B.  0. 
and  also  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Flatanum.  NicolauB,  tho 
Egyptian  general,  had  divided  his  forces,  stationing  part  at  For- 
phyreon,  and  with  the  other  occupying  the  narrow  rocky  passage 
at  Flatanum,  where  Mount  Lebanon  comes  down  to  the  sea. 
Antiochus  advanced  with  his  army  from  Berytus,  and  encamped 
at  the  river  Dainouras.  After  reconnoitering  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  he  despatched  a  party  of  troops  to  climb  the  moun- 
tain, and  attack  the  Egyptians  from  above  ;  while  other  assaults 
were  made  in  front,  and  by  sea.  The  Egyptians  were  driven 
from  their  strong  post ;  two  thousand  were  slain,  as  many  more 
made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  took  refuge  in  Bidon.'     This 

*  Poljb.  6.  6a  Relflnd  Palott  pp.  681,  *  Maimclrell  relates  that  a  Mr  Spon,  a 
967. — The  onuadera  regarded  Haifa  as  relative  of  the  traveller  Dr  Spon,  had  a 
the  ancient  Porphyreon ;  see  in  VdL  m.  few  years  before  been  swept  away  and 
Sea  n,  penult.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evl-  drowned ;  March  19th. 

denoe,  uat  a  city  called  Porphyreon  ever        ^  In  the  mountains,  the  stream  too  bears 

stood  on  the  bay  of  'Akka ;  all  the  hi*-  the  name  of  Nahr  el-KAdy ;  Burckhardt 

torical  notices  apply  equally  well,  and  in-  p.  192. 

deed  better,  to  the  Porphyreon  north  of        *  Strabo  16.  2.  22.  p.  726,  uct&  Biifwrhp 

Sidon,  the  position  of  which  is  certain.  lori  StSiiy  fitra^h  8i  6  Tofiipcu  worofi^s, 

*  lyArvieux  M6m.  II.  p.  829  sq.  This  Polybius  writes  the  name  AofAoioat,  5.  68. 
was  the  Buij  ed-DimOr  of  Pococke;  IL  *  Polyb.  Hist  (i.  68, 69.— Antiochus  ad- 
L  p.  89.  foL  vanced  farther  southwards,  and  afterwards 

iii«  432.433 
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Platanam  is  probablj  the  Tillage  Platana  mentioned  br  Joee- 
phuSy  not  far  from  Berjtns ;  where  the  tyrant  Herod  left  his 
two  BonHy  during  the  mock  trial  held  over  them  in  that  city.* 
It  majy  perhaps,  have  been  a  small  fortress  ffuarding  the  pass. 

On  tne  river  Ddmt^r  and  farther  north,  there  is  a  fine  narrow 
tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  covered  with  mul- 
berry orchards.  The  stream  itself  is  skirted  with  oleanders. 
Several  villages  and  small  convents  now  came  in  view,  hanging 
upon  the  side  of  Lebanon.  At  10.55  we  came  to  KhAn  A* 
Musrj,  situated  upon  the  sand  near  the  shore ;  where  a  rude 
tent  close  by,  was  said  to  mark  a  station  of  the  Pasha's  post 
On  the  mountain  opposite  were  three  villaffes  and  two  convents ; 
the  largest  villase  bearing  the  name  el-Mu'allakah. — ^Another 
similar  KhAn,  ciuled  el-GhOfr,  succeeded  at  11.35 ;  so  named 
because  a  toll  was  formerly  demanded  here.  Just  before  reach- 
ing it,  the  stra^lin^  village  en-N&'imeh,  with  a  convent,  is  seen 
on  the  mountam's  side.* 

Another  spot  of  the  like  kind  is  Kh&n  Khulda,  to  which  we 
came  at  ten  minutes  past  12  o'clock.  It  is  reckoned  three  hours 
or  more  distant  fom  the  gates  of  Beirtit ;  and  persons  travelling 
to  Sidon,  often  come  thus  fisu*  to  lodge,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
next  day's  journey. 

About  ten  minutes  before  reaching  the  Kh&n,  many  sarco- 
phagi are  seen  among  the  rocks  on  the  right,  a  little  way  up  the 
foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  again,  beyond  the  Khin,  they  are 
quite  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  path.  These  sarcophagi 
are  of  ordinary  sixe,  cut  from  the  common  limestone  rocD  as 
they  lie  upon  the  ground ;  the  covers  of  some  lie  near  them. 
They  were  obviously  made  upon  the  spot,  and  have  never  been 
moved.  Were  they  once  used  as  sepulchres  ?  and  was  here  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town  ?'  No  other  remains  are  visible  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  the  name  Khulda  suggests  the  Heldua  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  first  station  south  of  Berytus.^ 

Shortly  beyond  Khkn  Khulda,  the  shore  trends  off  north- 
west to  form  the  large  cape  of  Beiriit.     After  a  stop  of  five 

•abdMd   MooBt   Tabor;    §m    tihof%    p.  tlootd  bj  OliTfar.  Vojugw  Toa.  II  a. 

S67.  223.      Bockif^bam,  TnT«lt  mmw  lit 

'  Jotvpb.  Antiq.  IS.   1.  2  n.  Ir  k^  Arab  Tribes  p.  4S7.  4lo. 

fwl  %i»mrlmf,  lUarirf  mUMp/rp.  *  Idn.    HiMtM.  •d.    WmmIIm  p.    MSL 

"  TbU  tMiiii  to  be  Um  eo-NAImeh  of  Tbe  podtkm  ot  Heldaa  m  omtM  la  llM 

Kdrtei,  between  Set<U  and  BeirOt ;  be  de-  Itinerery,  12  Romaa  bOm  Awb  Bmjtm 

jcribee  it  m  e  itroog  place  of  moderale  end  8  from  Porpbjrreon,  doee  bo4  corree 

iiat,  luiTomMled  br  awob  Ireee.     It  mej  pond  to  KbAn  Kbnkln ;  it  voold  enll  bei- 

Iben,  Ulie  SOrafend,  bare  atood  vpoo  tbe  ter  ir  revened,  rig.  8  Roman  bOm  hmm 

•4iaoent  plain.   Edrlai  par  Janbert  p.  8M.  Benrtot  and  12  froa   Porpbjreon. — P»- 

*  Poooeke  noticei  tbeta  tareopbagi,  and  corke  roakee  a  rimilar  ■niMiietiiM  aa  In 

eonparee  tbem  witb  tbe  tombe  at  ftiil  Heldoa  and  its  poeitlon ;  aitbongh  be  ap- 

•earlfoantTabor;  IL  i.  p.  80.  IbL    See  pean  not  to  bnvn  beard  Ibt  name  Kknlda  | 

nbovt,  pc  8S2.  n.  1.     Tbe  j  an  alao  hmu-  U.  L  pc  89. 
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inmatM^  we  prooaadedcMi  001^7,  and  at  12|  o'clock  the  path 
b^gaii  to  lesfe  iho  ooask  At  1  o'doek  we  crossed  the  dry  Wady 
EDrnwoifilt^  oommg  down  on  Ihe  nortih  of  the  veiy  large  Tillage 
of. the  Mune  name,  on  the  ibot  of  the  iDonntam.  It  is  otY^ner 
eaOed  Nalur  Ohlldlr ;  and  oomes  oat  from  WaAj  Shahrtir  in  the 
moimtania.  Eaiiier  in  the  goaaon,  it  liaa  a  fine  Btream  of  water. 
Fiom  ihia  point  the  momitain  alao  nms  off  more  to  the  right. 
The  jpiomontQij  of  Beirtt  ia  <rf  a  triangular  form  -  and  tha 
town  iteetf  Hea  about  an  hour  northeast  of  the  extreme  point  or 
eape.  The  aoatiiweit  eoaat  of  the  triangle  is  for  some  distance 
oompoaed  of  aand,  drifen  np  faito  hiDa  by  the  waves  and  winds  ; 
and  tiieae  hiDa  era  oontinoauf  eneroadiing  more  and  more  tipon 
the  onltiyated  land  beyond.  The  aands  now  corer  much  of  the 
weatem  portion  of  the  eape ;  while  towards  the  east  between 
them  and  the  baaa  of  the  mountains,  a  broad  low  plain  or  yalley 
eztenda  from  aonth  to  nordi  across  the  promontory,  full  of  cul* 
tiyation,  and  containing  the.lamst  olive  gmve  in  all  Syria 
This  gio?e  Iks  direotif  mider  the  village  of  Bhuweifjlt  above 
mentimiedL  and  beam  its  name.  The  plain  fiirther  north,  and 
west  of  ifahr  BeirM,  ia  known  as  Ard  el-B0r&jineh^  from  a 
Tillage  eaOed  Bu^  d-BtlHyindt  The  other  parts  of  the  prom- 
onto^  susceptible  of  tiOs^i  and  especially  the  tract  around 
Beirftti  are  oorered  with  miubeny  groves ;  the  culture  of  &0k 
being  here  the  chief  employment  of  aU  the  inhabitants*  The 
plain  and  the  adjacent  mountain  side  absolutely  swarm  with 
villages. 

Our  path  after  leaving  the  shore,  turned  more  northwest,  and 
led  us  over  and  along  the  sand-hills  on  a  direct  course  towards 
Beirtlt ;  we  thus  len  the  great  plain  and  olive  forest  at  some 
distance  on  the  right.  About  3  o'clock,  we  reached  the  grove 
of  large  and  lofty  pines  planted  bv  Fakhr  ed-Dln,  called  HQrsh 
Beirut,  still  more  than  half  an  nour  from  the  city.'  On  the 
northern  border  of  this  grove,  we  found  a  cordon  of  soldiers  sta- 
tioned ;  the  town  being  yet  nominally  shut  up  on  account  of  the 
plague  ;  although  there  had  been  no  cases  of  the  disease  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Not  wishing  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power 
of  making  further  excursions,  by  entering  a  place  from  which 
we  could  not  come  out  again,  we  pitched  our  tent  within  the 
grove  ;  and  sent  word  of  our  arrival  to  our  friends.  They  soon 
visited  us  ;  but  although  we  learned  from  them,  that  the  cordon 
was  little  more  than  a  sham,  and  would  probably  soon  be  re- 
moved, yet  as  there  was  some  uncertainty,  we  preferred  to  re- 

*  Common  report  aieribes  the  plantiiig  tuxy,  describe!  Beirut  as  heTing  on  the 

of  this  groTe  to  Fakhr  ed-D!n ;   and  so  south  a  large  forest  of  pines,  extending 

too  Monconys  I.  p. 884.    I^ArYienx M6m.  quite  to  Mount  Lebanon;    £dr.  par  Jan- 

n  p.  888.    MaundreU  March  19th.     Yet  bert  L  p.  865. 
Edrlsi,  in  the  middle  of  the  twclflh  cen- 
ill  435.436 
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main  where  we  were  for  the.  night,  in  order  to  obtain  morft 
certain  intelligence.  We  now  paid  off  and  diunined  our  mule- 
teer,  who  hod  brought  us  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem.  We  had 
been  in  general  well  satii^ed  with  him  and  with  hit  animals ; 
but  had  never  been  able  to  place  that  confidence  in  his  attach- 
ment and  fidelity^  which  we  had  formerly  felt  towards  all  our 
guides  of  the  Bedawln. 


The  next  mominff,  June  27thy  havinff  ascertained  that  the 
cordon  would  soon  eitner  be  raised  or  whdly  disregarded ;  or,  at 
any  rate  would  present  no  hindrance  to  any  excursion  we  might 
wish  to  make  ;  we  entered  the  city,  or  rather  the  gardens  on  the 
south,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  the  houses  of  our  friends.  My 
companion  went  to  the  house  of  Mr  Thomson,  which  had  for- 
merly been  his  own  ;  while  I  found  a  home  in  the  family  cf  Mr 
Hebard.'  Here  our  travels  by  land  were  at  an  end ;  and  we 
were  delighted  to  return  once  more  to  the  order  and  neatness 
and  comfort  of  ciyilised  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  and 
Christian  intercourse  ;  where  we  again  could  perceive  and  fed, 
on  every  side,  the  influence  of  the  female  hand  and  the  female 
mind ;  an  influence  to  which,  in  our  intercourse  with  oriental 
life,  we  had  so  long  been  strangers.  In  my  own  case,  the  unre- 
mitted attentions  and  kindness  of  the  missionary  fiimUies,  under 
the  painful  circumstances  which  rendered  my  presence  a  bur- 
den, demand  this  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  But 
alas  I  for  her  to  whose  active  kindness  and  qrmpathy  I  was 
most  indebted,  this  tribute  came  too  late,  and  I  could  only  lay 
it  on  her  tomb.* 

Beirilt  is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  promontory ; 
and,  as  already  said,  an  hour  distant  from  the  cape,  diiecUy 
upon  the  sea  shore.  There  was  once  a  little  port,  now  filled 
up  ;  so  that  vessels  can  anchor  only  in  the  open  road.  The 
town  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  of  no  mat 
strength,  with  towers.  The  houses  are  high  and  solidly  built 
of  stone.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  badly  paved,  or 
rather  laid  with  larse  stones,  with  a  deep  channel  in  the  middle 
for  animals,  in  which  water  often  runs.*     The  aspect  of  the  dty 

>  Mr  Bifd,  the  oMmI  mmnber  oT  Um  aTUt  a  km  and  pttinfU  iUiMii.  Jan.  lS4a 

STrian  Mltiioo,  haH  alrMulj  ivtenied  with  She  hat   left  behind   a  dorable  r«aw 

hli  familj  to  the  United  SCalaa    To  hie  branee,  not   oiilj  la  tha    heaiti  of   har 

miimte  and  valaable  topographical  nolieaa  fHemU,  bat  ia  hv  influence  vpon  tha  maay 


and  sltetchee  of  Moont  Lebanon  and  tha  Arab  children  and  families  lo 

eoail.  the  map  of  that  region  acoompany-  wae  a  benefactrem 

iiw  this  woH(  hat  been  gmtfy  faidebled.  *  Mooconji  thai  deecribee  BeirAl  and 

^  M ri    Hebard,    a  lad?  or  anconoMW  Its  etreeli,  L  p.  885 :  •«  La  ville  aH  Moibra 


IntaWigMica  and  tnergj  oi  ehanelw,  dtad    tl  «K  Im  nnt  Itroilta  avao  la 
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is  more  tobstaiitiiJ  than  ihftt  of  wnj  other  we  bad  aeen  along 
-the  eoasi  I  wmt  twice  into  the  town,  and  saw  the  onl j  ra- 
mains  of  antiquity  which  are  now  pcmited  out,  vis.  the  nmnerooa 
andent  colnmns  lymg  as  a  ibmmation  beneath  the  qw^  and 
ihe  ancient  road  cnt  in  the  rock  outside  of  the  sonOiwestem 
^walL  .  Boathof  thecitymte.nearthewayadeyisaEttleceBie- 
teiT,  in  which  one  reads  tiie  names  of  Mr  Abbot  fimneihr 
British  ocmsol  at  BeirOt,  and  of  Pliny  Fiak,  the  missbnaiy  and 
manof  Qod. 

-  The  dtjlies  on  a  giadaal  dope,  so  that  the  streets  hshre  a 
descent  towards  the  sea ;  bat  back  of  the  town,  the  ground  ~^ 
towmrds  the  south  and  west  with  more  rapidity,  to  a 
eIeTati<m.  Here,  and  indeed  all  around  the  dty,  is  a 
of  gardens  and  ordiards  of  ftuit  and  of  countless  mulberry  trees^ 
jometimes  snmmnded  l^  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  and  giving  to 
the  environs  of  BefarAt  an  aspect  of  great  y^ure  and  beauty ; 
ihou^  the  soil  is  peihaps  less  rich,  and  the  fruits  less  fine,  tiiaa 
in  ti&  yioinity  of  Balda.  These  gardens  and  orchards  are  all 
reckoned  to  wb  dty,  and  were  enclosed  in^the  cordon ;  in  them 
dwell  at  least  one  third  of  the  population.  The  dwellings  ct 
the  Franks  are  scattered  imon  the  hills  towards  the  soutii  and 
south-west  each  in  the  midst  of  its  garden  ;  the^  are  built  of 
jitone  in  the  southern  European  style,  and  exhibit  many  of  the 
comforts  of  thA  west^  heightened  hy  the  luxuries  and  charm  of 
the  east. 

The  houses  of  our  friends  were  in  this  quarter ;  and  com- 
manded a  superb  prospect.  From  our  windows  the  eye  took  in 
the  whole  great  bay  north  of  the  promontory  of  Beiriit,  extending 
to  the  point  near  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis.  On  the 
right  the  mighty  wall  of  Lebanon  rose  in  indescribable  majesty, 
with  one  of  its  loftiest  summits,  Jebel  Bdnnin,  in  iuU  yiew ; 
while  beneath,  between  us  and  its  foot,  lay  spread  out  a  broad 
region  coyered  with  green  trees  and  full  of  beauty.  Along  the 
bay,  where  it  sets  up  to  the  very  foot  of  Lebanon,  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  the  ancient  Lycus,  with 
its  celebrated  pass  marked  by  Latin  inscriptions  and  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments  ;^  near  the  southern  comer  is  the  Nahr 

Beirtit,  perhaps  the  Magoraa  of  Pliny  ;•  while  still  more  at 
hand  was  pointed  out  the  region  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
the  combat  took  place  between  Bt.  George  and  the  dragon.' 

tnilien  06  Tont  Im  cheyanx,  et  deux  che-  *  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  20.  Comp.  Pococke  IL 

mint  de  chaqne  oo«t6  relaT&i  oix  marcheat  i.  p.  91.  fol. — There  aeemi  to  be  not  the 

let  liommea."    The  same  form  of  narrow  ilightest  foundation  for  regarding  the  name 

street  it  seen  also  in  Jerusalem.  Mogoras  as  a  oorruption  for  TamjraSi  aa 

*  Maundrell  March  17th.    Pococke  II.  supposed  by  Manncrt ;  Qeogr.  von  Pahisk 

L  p.  ^2.    Burckhardt  p.  IIK).    The  Latin  etc  1881.  p.  2i)8. 

inscriptions  are  given  by  Maundrell  and  *  Maundrell    L  a  Pooooke  ib.  p.  91» 

Burckhardt  Turnor^s  Tour.  etc.  IL  p.  Gl.— The  legend 
iii.  438,  439 
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Tet  what  interested  me  moet  of  all^  perbipSy  was  the  Tiew 
of  the  towering  heights  of  Lebanon,  so  ncn  in  aeUghtfol  associ- 
ations drawn  from  scriptural  history.  As  its  ridges  here  present 
themselves  to  the  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  name  Lebanon^  signifying  in  Hebrew  tiie  **  White  Moun- 
tain/' The  whole  mass  of  the  mountain  consists  of  whitish 
limestone  ;  or  at  least,  the  rocky  surface,  as  it  reflects  the  light, 
exhibits  everywhere  a  whitish  aspect. '  The  mountain  teems  with 
▼iUages  ;  and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  almost  to  the  very  top. 
Yet  so  steep  and  rocky  is  the  surface,  that  the  tiUage  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  means  of  terraces,  built  up  with  great  labour  umI 
covered  above  with  soiL  When  one  looks  upwiuds  from  below, 
the  vegetation  on  these  terraces  is  not  seen  ;  so  that  the  whole 
mountain  side  appears  as  if  composed  only  of  inmiense  rugged 
masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines  run- 
ning down  precipitously  to  llie  plain.  No  one  would  suspect, 
among  these  rocks,  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  tlurifly 
Tillages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  mountaineers,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, and  brave.  The  ffrpat  number  of  convents  scattered 
over  Lebanon,  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  section. 

The  celebrated  cedar  grove  of  Lebanon  is  some  three  days* 
journey  from  BeiHlt,  near  the  northern  and  perhaps  highest 
summit  of  the  mountain,  six  or  eight  hours  north  of  Jebel 
SOnnln.  As  I  was  able  to  risit  the  spot  during  a  subsequent 
journey,  a  description  of  it  belongs  rather  to  ano^er  volume.* 

To  say  nothmg  of  the  rich  mines  of  discovery  in  physical 
science,  still  to  be  explored  in  Mount  Lebanon,  the  mountain 
well  deserves  further  examination  in  a  matter  of  historical  im- 
port I  refer  to  the  various  ancient  temples  found  in  several 
parts  of  Lebanon,  on  both  sides ;  some  of  them  high  up,  in 
places  whore  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  build  ;  and  exhiUting 
a  style  of  architecture  similar  to  the  wonderful  structures  of  Ba* 
'albek.  The  site  of  one  of  these  temples  was  visible  from  our 
windows,  near  the  village  Beit  Miry,  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
at  the  distance  of  three  hours  from  Beiriit.  It  is  called  Deir  el- 
Korah  ;  and  was  described  as  built  of  immense  hewn  stones 
without  cement,  with  large  columns  in  front ;  which,  as  well  as 
the  walls,  are  now  mostly  overthrown.  Burckhardt  visited  not 
less  than  four  other  like  temples  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  a  sixth  is  marlrod  by  Mr  Bird  at  Husn  es-Suf  Iry,  in 

kM  bt«a  Atteektd  lo  thk  ■pot  at  ImH  cvw    eon*  from  tk*  mnuakl  auow  vpoa  Um 
•inoe  the  cniMdM,  and  U  olUn  wHoat^    moanuia ;  Wt  thto  4om  not  Miit  la 


bj  trATtlten ;  «•  <!•  SnelMni  Iliii.  a  lOt.     Bdeoi  oaaalitj,  loprmolany  ptrwa— itlj 
KmMb.  p.  SSSi     BrvTdcftbaeh  In  Relali.  p.     ntrked  appMmooc 


124.    Qnammios  iL  p.  909.  Moaooi^  L        •  8m  io  Vol  UL  SmI  XUI,  «ite  Jmm 
p.  SSI.  ttc  occ  ISlb,  1S61 

*  Tbo  BMM  ii  ■ooellflMS  Mid  lo  baTt 
Vol  IL— 42  lit  430-441 
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Hid  distiiet  of  ad-Btfamffdi,  nbrliieast  of  Tripoly.  Hot  impmba* 
htj  mom  exist  in  ^ariow  ouir  placea.' 

Beirftt  is  the  aaeinit  Boytiui  of  the  Oreeka  and  Romans, 
and  Ij  tonie  is  tappoied  to  ba  also  the  Bemthai  or  Berothab  of 
the  Hebiew  Scriptaiea.  The  notkety  however^  regpectmg  tlie 
lattOTi  are  audiy  tiiat  tiie  Bame  akme  angg^sts  an  identity.'  A0 
BeiTtiia  it  ia  mentkiied  \jj  the  Oreek  and  Latin  googmphem* 
Uiider  AQgaataa  it  became  a  Bomaa  militaiy  culony  by  the  name 
cf  Felix  Julia ;  and  waa  afterwaida  endowed  mth  the  jus  Itaii- 
enm.^  It  waa  at  BefytoiL  tiiat  Herod  tbe  Great  pnx^ured  the 
flac^taooa  mock  trial  to  be  held  orer  bis  two  mm*  The  elder 
Apippa  greailj&toiired  the  oitr,  and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid 
tMatre  imd  ampbitheatre,  beaidea  baths  and  porticos ;  inaugu- 
mting  tiiem  with  gamea  and  spectacles  of,  every  kind,  including 
shows  of  gladiators.*  Here  too,  after  the  degtruction  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  l^tos  celebrated  the  burth  day  of  hie  father  Yespasian^  by 
the  exhibition  of  similar  spectacles,  in  which  many  of  the  captive 
Jews  perished.' 

In  the  next  sncoeeding  oentorks,  Berytns  became  renowned 
as  a  school  of  Gheek  leanung^  particnlariy  of  law ;  and  waa  visit- 
ed bjr  scholars  ftom  a  distance,  like  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
Ensetnos  reUtei^  that  the  martyr  Apinan  resided  here  for  a  time 
to  pursue  Greek  secular  learning ;  and  the  celebratad  Gregory 
ThaumaturguSi  about  the  middle  cf  the-  third  century^  after  hav- 
ing frequented  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Athene,  repaired 
to  Berytus,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  civil  law/  A  later  Greek 
poet  describes  Berytus  in  this  respect  as  ^^  the  nurse  of  tranquil 
life/'*     It  was  early  likewise  made  a  Christian  bishopric,  imder 


*  For  Deir  el-K&Tah,  lee  Vol  m.  Sect 
L — Of  the  four  temples  aeen  by  Buck- 
hardt,  one  is  not  Ur  trom  ZsUen,  and  the 
rest  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  oooTont  Deir 
Dimitrj  in  the  district  el-K&rah  southeast 
of  Tar&buhis  or  Tripolj.  Travels  pp.  29, 
178,  175.— In  1862  I  was  able  to  visit  a 
large  number  of  similar  temples  in  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  in  the  B&- 
U'a.    See  in  Vol  111,/NMStm. 

*  2Sam.8,8.  Ez.47. 16.  Intheformer 
passage  Berothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  (camp.  ts.  6,) 
whioh  ai^pears  to  have  included  Uamath ; 
comp.  vs.  9.  10.  2  Chr.  8,  8.  In  the 
latter  passage  (Ec.  47,  16.  16),  the  border 
of  Israel  is  drawn  in  prophetic  vision,  ap- 
parently Arom  the  Mediterranean  by  Ha- 
math  and  Berothah  towards  Damascus 
and  Hanran.  The  Berothah  here  meant, 
would  therefore  more  naturally  seem  to 
have  been  an  inland  city. 

ill.  441-443 


*  Strabo  16.  2. 18, 19.  p.  766 ;  where  h« 
relates  that  Berytus  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans aflter  having  been  destroyed  by  Try 
phon.    Ptolem.  16.  4.  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  20. 

*  PUn.  ib.  "Berytas  oolonU  qam  Felix 
JuUa  adpeUabatur.^'  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  &  1. 
Leg.  7,  Dig.  de  Censibus:  "Juris  Italid 
sunt  Troas,  Berytus,  Dyrrachium." 

*  Joieph.  Antiq.  16.  11.  1-6. 

*  Ibid.  19.  7.  6. 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  8.  1 ;  comp.  7.  6.  L 

*  Euseb.  de  Martyrib.  Palsest  o.  4,  do 
Apphiano:  rj}t  'EXA^iwir  wmitlas  Inmi 
jcoo/uic^t . .  .  rh¥  srAf ^oMi  Kwrk  d^ir  Bi|pvr^r 
Siarp^^or  xp^¥0¥. — Socrat  Hist  Eoc.  4. 
27,   de    Qregor.    Neooiss.   oSrot  At  riur 

BfipvT^  r6fiovM  iuoM^ai^w.    See  too  Cava 

Scriptorum  Ecc.  Hist  p.  82.  Genev.  1705. 

'  Nonnus    Dionys.   XLI,   fin.   BnpvThs 
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the  Jorifldiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  and  is  mentiohed 
hj  tfeiome,  as  one  of  the  places  Tinted  by  Paula.* 

Under  the  reiffn  of  Justiniaii,  in  the  sixth  centaijy  Beiytus 
.was  regarded  as  t£e  most  beautiful  cit j  of  Phenicia ;  its  aoMl^- 
mj  continued  to  flourish,  and  was  yisited  by  many  young  men 
of  wealth  and  rank,  who  pursued  here  the  study  of  tne  Koman  law 
in  its  Greek  form.  Under  the  same  reiffu,  Berytus  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school  removed  for  a  time  to 
Bidon.*  In  a  later  and  more  legend-lovinff  age,  in  the  eighth 
century,  Berytus  became  the  reputed  seat  of  the  noted  miiacle. 
according  to  which,  when  an  image  of  Christ  was  once  mocked 
and  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  scorn,  and  the  side  pierced  with  a 
spear,  there  issued  from  it  blood  and  water  in  great  quantity.' 

The  crusaders,  in  their  first  progress  along  the  coast  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1099,  passed  by  Beirut,  as  they 
did  other  cities,  without  any  attempt  to  get  possession  of  it ; 
indeed  its  commander  is  related  to  have  furnished  to  them  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  money,  on  condition  that  they  would  *pi^re 
the  harvest,  the  vineyards,  and  the  trees  around  the  city.*  The 
niace  was  not  captured  until  A.  D.  1110  ;  when  king  Baldwin 
L  took  it,  afler  a  protracted  siege  of  seventy-five  days.'  It  re- 
mained long  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  ;  and  is  described  as 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  as  lying  in  the  midst  of 
orchards,  and  groves,  and  vineyards.'  Beirflt  was  made  a  Latin 
bishopric,  under  the  archbishop  of  Tjrre,  and  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.^  In  A.  D.  1182,  Baladin  besieged  the  town  by  sea 
and  land,  and  made  violent  efibrts  to  take  it  by  storm  ;  but 
withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  Christian  forces  from  Seppho* 
ris,  after  laying  waste  the  adjacent  orchards  and  vinenrds.' 
Five  years  later,  inunediately  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Beiriit 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  eighth  day  afler  it  was  invested.' 

To  the  now  host  of  cnuaders,  chiefly  from  Germany,  who 
reached  the  Holy  Land  in  A.  D.  1197,  the  possession  of  Beiri^t 

*  Una  PalMt  p.   SIS.     U  Qoiia    WUken  QttA.  dw  Kr.   I.  p.   M7.— TIm 
Orim  Chr.  n.  col.  815  tq.— IlMroa.  Ep.    cnaUm    toni^tiiDM    mO     UbU   aIw 


SSL  aa  EoiloelL  Epitaph.  Paolo,  p.  679.  BaaHm  ;  Alb.  Aq.  5.  40.  IK  la  8. 

^  Agatbia  Ilbc  UK  IL  p.  61.  ad.  Park.  •  Alb.  Aa  II.  16-17.    Folobar  CteMl 

la  bara  ipaakiiig  of  Bafrtoa^  AgatUaa  &  SS.    Wid.  Tji:  11.  IS.    WOkaa  ib.  U. 

laaarkt  among  otbar  tbingit  naAA«l  M  p.  SIS. 

p4m  Mx^t  ffMrfOM  r«  «•!  mMw  •  K4M  par  Jaabtrt  ^  SSS.  Jaa.  da 

^^irra  fx**^***  ^  ^  wmf^em  rwh  Ttyiirfwr  VUr.  e.  2S. 

d^>r9i  k^mX9(4ft^P9€  p^ftmn,  *  For  tho  Uabopfie  aad  bUwpt  of  Bairil 

•  Sea  the  trac«  of  tba  doobtfbl  AlbaM^  aaa  WiR  T/r.  14.  la  lb.  16.  16.  lb.  IC 
rioa  Junior,  •mbibitad  al  tba  aaeood  oo«»-  17.  lb.  17.  1.  Ik  SI.  9.  U  Qaka  Oitaa 
en  ct  NiccA,  A.  D.  787.  Act  IV.    Con.  Cbr.  III.  ooL  18SS  m. 

Cava  Seriplor.  Eeet  Uln.  pp.  416,  4M  •  Will  Tyr.  fl.   17.  IS.     Bobaod.  VlL 

aa.  Ottmw.  1706.    Jae.  da  VKtiaoL  a.  26.  SaL  p.  49.     WIUm  lb.  III.  IL  p.  91IL 

'Dm  morj  U  ^aotwl  b  Ml  bj  Qaar«MhM»  *  Bobaad.  p.  71.    Jae.  da  Vitr.  a.  9ft. 

H-  ^  tlO-  WDbao  Oaaek  dar.  Kx.  lU.  U.  ^  9Sft 

•  AXbmt,  A^  6.  40.    WOL  T/t.  7.  9& 
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iMcame  an  bUeet  of  impcnrfainoe.  It  wm  now  a  seat  of  trade  ; 
it  oooapied  a  &T<miaUe  potttkm ;  and  the  Samcen  galleys  which 
harboiued  in  and  near  its  port^  oommittecl  great  myoged  upoa 
t^  Christian  oommeiw,  oaptimng  and  making  glares  of  tliou- 
•andsof  pflgriouiaa  Ihqrapproaohed  the  Syrian  ooaata.^  The 
Ohriatian  anny  marehed  mm  Tjre  upon  thie  enterprise ;  and 
after  a  general  hattk  with  the  Saraoen  forces,  near  Bldon,  ap- 
peared hefore  Beirftt.  Thqr  found  the  ^tes  open  ;  &r,  on  the 
pieoeduig  daj,  the  Christian  daTOS  withm  the  walls  had  risen 
npon  the  Saraoens,  and  delivered  the  city  over  to  the  Christian 
fleet  It  ms  nour  given  np  to  Amakio,  as  king  of  Cyprus  and 
JemsakDii  and  rea^Mxed  to  the  ktter  kingdom," 

In  the  later  strife  between  the  emperor  Frederick  11.  and 
the  re^t  John,  of  Ibduii  Beirftt  was  seised  and  occupied  for  a 
timOi  m  A.  B.  12S1|  hj  the  imperial  forees ;  hut  was  a^in 
abandoned  withoot  talonj;  the  citadel*  The  city  remained 
in  possession  of  the  ChnstianSi  until  the  final  and  terrible 
overdirow  of  the  Frank  dominion  in  Syria,  in  A.  D.  1291,  in 
the  siege  and  storm  of  'Alka.  After  flie  abandonment  of  Tyra 
and  Bldon  hv  the  Christians,  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  Afihraf 
approached  Mirftt.  The  Emir  in  command  announced  to  the 
i^bitantSi  that  the  fermer  trace,  which  they  had  not  broken, 
dioold  be  continued  to  them;  and,  at  the  same  time^  sumnaoned 
them  to  come  out  and  meet  him  with  confidence^  as  he  drew 
near.  They  went  forth  accordingly  in  procession,  to  receive  liim 
on  their  borders ;  but,  false  to  Us  word,  he  caused  them  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death  or  thrown  into  chains,  took  possession  of 
the  city  and  castle,  and  laid  them  both  in  ruins/ 

In  the  next  following  period,  Beiriit,  like  Baida,  appears  to 
have  recovered  from  its  desolation,  and  continued  to  be  a 
trading  city.  Abulfeda  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  a  rich  soil 
and  gardens,  and  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  So,  too,  edh- 
Dh&hiry,  in  the  fifteenth  century.'  Frank  travellers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  speak  of  the  beauty  of  its 
environs,  full  of  fruits  and  gardens  of  all  kinds ;  among  which, 
however,  the  mulberry  already  predominated ;  •  the  culture  of 
silk  being,  even  then,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants." 
Like  SaidjEt,  this  city  also  revived  somewhat  in  the  beginning  of 


^  Two  ganeja,  which  etoaped  to  Beirut 
ftom  the  dettraction  of  Saladm'i  fleet  in 
A.  D.  1188,  ue  nid  to  have  oaptored  hi 
the  nine  following  yean  not  leai  than 
fourteen  thousand  pilgrimi.  Wilken  Qe- 
ichichte  der  Kr.  Y.  p.  88.  Gomp.  also  ibid. 
IV.  p.  282. 

•  Wilken  ib.V.  p.  82-«9. 

•  Wilken  ib.  YI.  pp.  629,  689. 
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*  Mar.  Sannt  p.  282.  Rehiand  Extr.  p. 
67a     Wilken  ib.  YTL  772. 

*  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pi  94.  Edh-DhAhiiy 
in  Rosenmaller  Analect  Arab.  IIL  p.  22. 
Lai  p.  47. 

*  Baumgarten  hi  A  D.  1608;  p.  226. 
ViUamont  m  1689,  p.  226.  Neitesohits, 
in  1686,  speaki  ezpreadj  of  the  culture 
of  silk ;  p.  207.    Monoonyi  I  p.  886. 
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the  seYcnieenih  centory,  from  the  aotiyitj  of  FaUir  ed-Dln. 
who  made  it  one  of  his  chief  places  of  residence,  and  erected 
here  an  extensive  palace ;  although  he  filled  up  the  port. 
According  to  D'AnrieoXy  Beirtit,  in  his  day,  was  twice  as  large 
as  Saida,  and  much  better  bnilt ;  though  the  chief  centre  of 
European  trade,  during  that  and  the  eighteenth  centurj,  re- 
mained at  Saida.*  CaraTans  from  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Egypt,  regularlj  arrived  at  Beirilt ;  especially  at  the  season 
when  the  -silk  of  each  year  came  into  market* 

.  Within  the  present  century,  and  indeed  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  BeiHlt  has  receiViod  a  new  impulse,  from  having 
been  made  the  centre  of  European  trade  for  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  Before  that  time,  one  or 
two  consular  agents  were  the  sole  representatives  of  the  west. 
At  present,  there  are  resident  consuls  from  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  also  one  from  the  American  states ;  trade  has 
flourished  and  been  extended  bv  the  establishment  of  mercantile 
houses,  some  of  which  have  branches  in  Damascus ;  and  the 
activity,  the  population,  and  the  importance  of  the  city  have 
been  greatly  mcreased.'  This  circumstance,  and  the  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  interior  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  have  caused  Beirilt  to  be  selected  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  American  mission  in  Syria  ;  which,  in  its  schools,  and  by  its 
press,  as  well  as  by  direct  effort,  has  prospered  not  only  in 

Ero|)ortion  to  its  means,  but  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  its 
mited  means  would  have  authoriised  us  to  expect. 
Such  was  BeiHlt,  and  such  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  when  we 
saw  them ;  and  also  when  the  manuscript  of  these  psces  was 
completed,  in  August  1840.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  veiy 
next  month,  September  1840,  Beirilt  was  laid  in  partial  ruin  l^ 
a  bombardment  from  the  combined  English  and  Austrian  fleet ; 
and  Tyre,  Sidon,  Haifa,  and  'Akka,  in  Uieir  turn  were  subjected 
to  the  like  fate. 

COHCLUSIOK. 

Thus  ends  the  Journal  of  our  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land. 
We  had  planned  an  excursion  from  Beirtit  to  Ba'albek,  intend- 

*  D'Anrieox  M^m.  II.  pc  S87  aq.     Tht  niiAdrwi ;  BttMhias  Eidsbitshr.  XL  L  pi 

P«1m»  ol  tfK>  Kmir  «t  BoirOt  U  fullj  a«.  863. 

•rrlbed  by  Mmnndr^ll,  March  18th.— For  •  D'ArrWa*  (h.  II.  p.  S4S.   Tht  Pmeh 

Um  goMrml  cooditioB  of  BeirAt  tad  Hi  had  nMrehaiiti  t  Beirit ;  Wt  oMrtly  m 

tnuK  fnm  that  tint  to  tha  tcmmmte^  agtata  of  tha  boaaaa  ia  SMtL   ih. 

naot  of  tba  praaent  oentnrr,  aaa  Niabnhr  *  Kearlj  tkxtj  jtmn  ago.  Vohwy  givva 

Raiaabeachr.  II.  p.  469.    YoIimj  VPTafa  tba  popolalioo  of  BaihH  al  rix  tbooMod; 

II.  ^  168  iq.     OUTiar  Voya^  ate.  iL  p.  Voja^  II.  p.  im    Twia^j  ymn  daoa, 

tl8.     In  A.   D.   1773,  BcirM  wta  boB-  H  wta  aatimalad  al  Im  or  tvahra  tbooaMMl ; 

b«dad  Md  pHuidarMi  by  a  Mtll  RMrfn  a  ▼.  Riohtoi^  WattUvtoa   pi  76.     Ia 
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ing  to  enm  ihb  Mfgb  of  Tiiihrnon  hj  tbe  usiml  road  to  Damaa- 
euiy  or  eib-SiiiiiV<u(  tiie  natifoi  usually  call  it  (hy  coDtra^^tiou 
§»  Dmedik  eak-Bhliii,  HmmKOB  of  Syria),  and  ibe&  pass  more 
to  tlM  nordieiit  Yfj  ZdiMi  mto  the  valley  eUBfikd'a,  Thence 
IPO  wkhed  to  letnm  oifmr  Lebanon  by  way  of  the  cedars  ta 
Tiipoly:  and  so  aloiig  ihb  ooaat  to  Beii^t.  But  during  the  fitst 
daja  amr  oar  anim  at  Beirftt,  the  mad  to  Damascus  was 
imdonlood  to  ba  dmt  up  lij  tlie  inauigeDt  Dmzes^  and  tho 
whole  BOkA'a  to  ba  inaaomaL  Xy  own  health  too,  which  had 
bean  ibiliiig  arer  rfnoa  Wa  laadiad  Tyre^  now  gave  way  ;  and  on 
Fiidaj(Jii]ia  S9lii),aiid  finr  iha  eight  following  days,  I  was 
oonflned  moadgr  to  mj  room.  I  was  thus  cut  off  from  viBiting 
eren  Hahr  al*KaIb  and  Dair  el-Korak 

It  bad  arer  bean  oar  bapa,  that  before  this  time  a  fina 
of  ateamaia  wodd  bai^  bean  aatabliBhed  between  Beirut  and 
Suijiua ;  each  a  lina  had  been  long  announcalj  and  lias  since 
bean  pat  in  opamtion.    Bat  as  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  had 

i  oommanoad ;  and  wa  thaiefoFe  decided  to  take  the  English 
'  to  Ateiandria^  and  thenoe  proceed  by  the  French  line. 
We  had  indeed  oflfoia  enoodi  of  Greek  vessels  diiect  to  Smyrna^ 
at  a  mnch  laae  axpanaa;  Imt  in  these  vessels,  there  was  not 
onlj  no  aooommodation  fi>r  paaseagers,  but  beside,  at  this 
aeaaon,  we  ooald  not  hopa  to  reach  Smyrna  by  such  a  convey- 
anoa  onder  tlurty  days.  Indeed,  we  alterwaMs  learned,  that 
one  of  our  fiienda,  who  had  made  the  voyage  a  few  weeks 
preyiously,  had  been  forty  days  between  the  two  ports.  The 
English  government-steamer,  the  Megsdra,  arrived  at  Beirut 
dormg  the  night  of  July  6th  ;  and  on  Sunday  the  8th  we  went 
on  board  at  noon,  after  attending  the  English  service  of  the 
mission  held  in  the  house  of  the  American  consul,  Mr  Ohasseaud. 
The  steamer  got  imder  way  immediately.  We  found  everything 
on  board  in  the  neatest  order ;  the  crew  were  all  in  their  Sunday 
clothes  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  all  were  mustered  to  attend  the 
solemn  service  of  the  Englidi  church  on  deck,  each  with  his 
Bible  and  prayer-book.  Among  the  passengers  were  the  two 
English  travellers,  whom  we  had  met  at  Hebron.  We  were 
throughout  highy  gratified  with  the  kind  and  ^ntlemanly 
deportment  of  the  commander,  Lieut.  Goldsmith  ;  vnth  whom  it 
seemed  to  be  the  constant  aim,  to  keep  his  ship  in  perfect  order, 
and  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  comfort  of  his  passen- 
gers. 

We  entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  the  afternoon  of 


1886  Elliott  makef  the  pojralatloii  of 
the  town  end  tubnrhf  to  be  fifteen  thon- 
■and,  which  It  probably  nearly  correct; 
the  nmnber  haying  greatly  increased  under 
iil  447-449 


the  Egyptian  goTemment ;  Trayels  IL  p. 
218.  A  year  later,  Schubert  gives  it  at 
only  nine  thousand,  meaning  perhaps  only 
those  within  the  walls ;  Reise  IIL  p.  880. 
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Tuesday,  Julj  10th ;  and  anchored  in  the  midst  of  the  leria- 
ihans  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  now  seemed  like  old  ac- 

rdntances.  Our  vessel  was  of  course  in  quarantine  ;  and  as 
was  to  wait  a  week  in  this  port  for  the  arrival  of  the  India 
mails,  we  preferred  to  remain  on  hoard,  rather  than  venture  the 
discomforts  and  risks  of  an  Egyptian  lazaretto.  In  due  time 
the  French  steamer  arrived  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  both 
vessels  were  to  depart  at  the  same  hour.  On  the  17th,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  after  the  French  vessel  had  closed  its  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  we  were  admitted  on  hoard  at  4 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  two  steamers  left  the  port  together,  one 
steering  towards  Malta,  and  the  other  for  Syra. 

After  a  long  passage,  rendered  unpleasant  by  a  strong  head 
wind  the  whole  way,  we  anchored  at  Syra  early  in  the  morning 
of  July  2l8t ;  and  having  lain  there  all  day,  (the  vessel  being 
in  quarantine,)  were  transferred  again  at  Uie  last  moment  to 


another  French  steamer;  in  which,  after  a  calm  and  verv  pleas- 
ant trip,  as  on  a  river,  we  arrived  at  Smyrna  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
the  next  day.  Here,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr  Temple 
in  the  city,  and  afterwards  in  the  lodgings  of  Mr  Calhoun  in  the 
charming  village  of  Btyahi  I  passed  several  days  of  great  eiyoy* 
meni 

A  week  later,  I  proceeded^  to  Constantinople,  in  one  of  the 
fine  steamers  that  plough  the  waves  of  the  Hdlespont ;  accom- 
pUsUng  their  voyage  ordinarily  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
Bours.  Here  too  in  the  estimable  fiimilies  of  nussionary  friends. 
Messrs  €k)odell  and  Schauffler,  I  was  welcomed  to  a  grateful 
home ;  and  visited  all  the  points  of  interest  at  leisure.  We 
had  arrived  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  before  dawn  ;  and  on 
eoming  upon  deck,  I  had  found  nmelf  in  the  midst  of  the 
glories  which  surround  the  Golden  Mom.  Splendid  indeed  for 
situation  is  Constantinople  ;  magnificent  in  its  graceful  contour 
of  land  and  water,  in  its  towering  domes  and  slender  minarets, 
and  in  the  deep  verdure  of  the  trees  and  gardens  which  every- 
where rises  above  the  dwellings  ;  surpassingly  beautiful  as  beheld 
from  without ;  but  within,  alas,  ''full  of  a«Eul  men's  bones  and 
aU  uncleanness  I "  I  r^iced,  that  the  crown  of  oriental  cities 
had  thus  been  reserved  ior  me  till  the  last. 

On  the  morning  of  August  13th,  my  companion,  Mr  Smith, 
arrived  from  Smyrna,  in  order  to  accompany  me  to  Germany ; 
whither  he  had  been  commissioned  to  repair,  in  order  to  procure 
the  casting  of  new  founts  of  Arabic  types,  for  the  press  at 
BeiHlt.  We  embarked  the  same  day  on  board  of  one  of  the 
Danube  steamers  ;  and  after  a  slow  but  pleasant  voyage  across 
the  Black  Sea  and  up  the  ''dark  rolling"  river,  skirted  with 
dties  renowned  in  the  wars  of  former  centuries,  we  entered  the 
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Ijorderg  of  Hun^iy*  Oar  qimmiktine  of  ten  days  was  spent  at 
OreoY&j  in  the  midst  of  the  green  Carpathian  chaiii|  aboYO  tha 
far  &med  IroQ  Gate,  but  still  below  the  moia  lomaatio  pnfiifit. 
We  lay  aflerwards  for  a  whole  day  at  Semlin  ;  and  saw  tna  flirt 
Bteamer  eater  and  pass  up  the  river  Bave^  between  that  City  and 
Belgrade.  Among  the  immenBQ  marches  which  stretch  along 
^  the  Danube  in  this  quarter^  I  probably  inhaled  the  poison  of  an 
intermittent  fever ;  with  wliich  not  leBs  than  fonr,  out  of  iiie 
nine  paBBengers  of  whom  onr  company  consisted,  became  nlti* 
mately  affected.  We  had  probably  laid  a  foundation  fiur  it,  in 
the  change  from  an  oriental  to  an  occidental  mode  of  life  ;  and 
from  constant  and  vigorous  exercise,  to  the  indolence  end  list? 
leseness  of  a  steam  vmmt  We  reached  Vienna  on  the  13th  of 
September* 

Here  my  diaorder,  after  a  few  days,  assumed  a  neir  and 
alarming  form^  and  bmught  me  speedily  to  the  boxden  of  the 
grave.  One  day  the  phyBician  left  me,  saying  to  my  companion 
that  I  should  probably  expire  in  two  or  three  houis»  He  after* 
wards  returned,  expecting  to  find  mo  dead.  Meantime,  thiongh 
the  mercy  of  God^  a  crisis  had  taken  place ;  I  had  dep^  and 
was  better.  l:wo  days  later  my  family  arrived  by  finced  stages 
from  Dresden  ;  and  from  that  time  my  recovcny  was  as  nupid,  as 
had  previously  been  the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  ine  pie* 
servation  of  my  life,  I  regard  myself  as  principally  indebted^ 
under  God,  to  the  judicious  care  and  devoted  attentions  of  the 
tried  friend,  who  had  been  so  long  the  companion  of  my  wander- 
ings in  the  east. 

*  Our  Toyage  np  the  Dairabe  li*i  al-    kej,  in  March  of  maniucripti  of  the  Bj* 
ready  been  deaciibed  bj  one  of  thopartv,    santine  law ;  and  we  had  now  met  anSn 


ready  been  deaciibed  bj  one  of  the  party,  santine  law ;  and  we  had  now  met  asain 
Dr.  E,  Zaoharia,  a  voting  hirift  of  Heidel-  at  Constantinq>le.  He  too  was  one  orthe 
beig,  with  whom  I  had_Mft  Yiemia  in  the    foor  mfferen.      See  Zaoharia'i  Reiae  in 

wdinff  antoma  "" -•  —    - 

ugh  Italy,  Qrec 
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preoeding  antomn.      He    had    trayelled    den  Orient,  Heidelb.  1840.    Pref.  and  pi 
throogh  Italy,  Qreeoe,  and  a  part  of  Tnr-    822  aq. 


SECTION  XVII. 


BEUaiOUS  B1CT8  IM  8TBIA  AHD  PALUTIN ■. 

Thi  object  of  the  preeent  Section  is,  to  embodj  in  one  Tiew 
the  informatioQ  to  which  we  had  acceas,  respectiiig  the  Tmrions 
religions  denominations  and  parties,  prevaihng  thionghont  the 
Holy  Land.  This  account  contains  the  result  of  eztensiTe 
inqoiry  on  the  part  of  the  American  mission,  continued  through 
aereral  years ;  in  which  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Hr  Smith,  bore  a 
leading  part.    He  had  travelled  in  this  behalf  through  the 

S eater  portion  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus,  from  Hamah  on 
e  .north  to  Haurftn  and  the  Belka  on  the  south,  as  well  as 
throughout  Mount  Lebanon  and  western  Palestine.  The  in-> 
quiries  of  the  mission  were,  of  course,  directed  chiefly  to  the 
state  of  the  Christian  population  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
Mount  Lebanon. 

The  following  yiew  of  the  yarious  Christian  sects,  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  best  authority.  It  is 
here  given  as  exhibiting  their  actual  state,  without  any  refer^ 
ence  to  the  somewhat  difficult  historical  questions  connected 
with  the  subject.  The  remarks  hear  the  close,  upon  the  policy 
to  be  hoped  for  from  Protestant  England  in  behalf  of  the  Uhris* 
tians  of  Syria,  must  be  regarded  as  my  own« 

I.  Christian  Sictsl 

The  Christian  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine  embraces, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  careful  estimates,  between  four 
and  five  nnndred  thousand  souls.  It  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing eight  sects,  viz.  Qrceks,  Greek  Catholics  ;  Maronites  ;  Syri- 
ans or  Jacobites,  Syrian  Catholics;  Armenians,  Armenian  Cath- 
olics ;  Latins. 
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The  most  nmneifoiii  of  all  the  Ohristiao  sects  are  the 
€heeki.  Thej  an  ao  calkd  in  Syria^  merely  because  of  their 
mxfeaniig  the  Qieek  fidih,  and  bekxnging  to  the  Greek  ehareh. 
There  are  now  no  traoea^  either  in  tteir  spoken  kngiiage  or  in 
the  langoage  of  their  pnbHo  aerfioea,  of  any  national  affinity 
with  the  Greek  people.  They  are  Aiaha,  like  the  other  Ambs 
of  the  ooontry.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  indica- 
tions of  a  iSyrJoe  oiiffin  in  any  part ;  with  the  Btngle  exception 
of  Maltla  and  its  tSsinit^f,  on  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Bamas- 
eoB.  In  this  region,  the  dialeot  now  spoken,  as  well  as  the  old 
ehmoh  books^  lonff  sinoe  indeed  disused,  show  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  onginauyof'the  ^lifui  race.  With  this  exception, 
the  langoage  of  the  (}reek  Ohristians  of  Syria,  both  as  spoken 
and  as  nsea  in  tlieir  cLurclic^^  ie  Arabic 

The  spoken  Arabic  differs  so  little  from  the  langnage  of 
hooks,  that  all  books  written  in  a  plain  style,  are  intelligible  to 
the  oommon  people,^  Hence  it  will  lie  seen,  that  these  Chris^ 
tians  eigoy  the  great  privilege^  of  having  their  religious  worship 
omdnoted  in  a  language  which  tfae^  nndttstand  ;  a  priviiega 
denied  to  those  of  the  same  church,  who  speak  the  Greek 
tongne,  and  to  every  other  Christian  sect  indeed  in  Western 
Asia,  except  their  countrymen  and  relatiyes,  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics. Perhaps,  however,  it  bIkkiUI  he  added,  that  their  church 
books  contain  many  untranslated  technical  terms,  from  the 
Greek ;  and  that  on  particular  occasions,  or  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  certain  portions  of  the  service,  or  even  the  whole  ser- 
vice, is  sometimes  said  in  Greek. 

This  is  most  frequently  the  case,  when  the  high  clergy  offi- 
ciate. It  is  an  important  fact,  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
bishops  of  this  sect,  are  Greeks  by  birth,  and  foreigners  in  the 
country ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  great  an  influence 
the  see  of  Constantinople  exerts,  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Syria.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented.  These  bishops  rarely  learn 
to  speak  the  Arabic  language  well ;  of  course  they  cannot 
preach ;  and  their  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  people  in 
conversation  is  very  imperfect.  There  naturallv  fails  to  take 
place  that  unily  of  national  feeling  between  the  bishop  and  his 
flock,  which  might  lead  to  national  improvement,  especially  in 
education*  A  Greek  bishop  from  abroad,  able  only  to  stammer 
Arabic,  and  perhaps  not  reading  it  at  all,  and  regarding  it  only 
as  a  barbarous  dialect,  (a  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  almost 

*  Tbii  important  remark  if  horn  the  pen    opportonitiet  of  forming  a  oorrect  judg* 
of  BCr  Smith,  who  has  had  the  very  beat    ment 
.ilL  453,454 
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every  Greek  bj  birth,)  cannot  be  expected  to  take  mncb  interest 
in  promoting  a  syBtem  of  national  education  among  bis  flock. 
It  is  a  natural  result,  though  not  arising  ezclusiTely  from  the 
cause  here  brought  to  yiew,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  dona 
If  a  bishop  thinks  of  estabUishing  a  school,  as  the  object  of  his 
own  particular  patronage,  if  will  be  a  school  for  teacUng  Greek, 
ancient  or  modem  ;  and  generally  the  apparent  ruling  motire, 
even  for  such  a  step,  will  be,  that  he  may  have  around  him  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  to 
assist  him,  when  he  performs  the  services  of  the  church  in  that 
tongue. 

There  exists,  in  the  whole  country,  no  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  parish  priests  are  taken  from  the 
nmks  of  the  common  people,  with  no  other  preparation  for  their 
sacred  office,  than  the  ceremony  of  ordination.  They  are  gen- 
erally selected,  each  by  the  parish  which  he  is  to  serve,  trom 
among  themselves ;  and  the  usual  ordination  fee  to  the  bishopi 
larely  £uls  to  secure  the  administration  of  that  rite,  acoordin|;  to 
their  wishes.  These  priests  are  universally  married,  and  differ 
not  in  character  from  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  frequently  occu- 
]mng  themselves  with  the  same  handiwork,  from  which  they- 
obtamed  their  livelihood  before  assuming  the  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter. They  are  often  the  schoolmasters  of  their  villages  ;  if 
that  can  be  called  a  school,  which  consists  of  some  half  a  doien 
boys  coming  together  at  irregular  hours,  and  bawling  over  their 
lessons,  riffht  or  wrong,  while  their  master  is  engaged  in  working 
at  his  trade.' 

The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  in  Syria, 
are  the  same  as  in  other  countries ;  and  therefore  need  not  be 
described  here. 

In  its  ecclesiastical  organisation,  the  Greek  church  in  Syria 
is  divided  into  the  two  patriarchal  dioceses  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  ;  an  arrangement  which  has  existed  ever  since  the 
fifth  century.*  These  are,  nominally,  both  independent  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  but  are  really,  to  a  greai 
extent,  under  his  control. 

The  head  of  the  diocese  of  Antioch,  is  ordinarily  styled 
''  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  all  the  East ; "  and  on  certain 
occasions,  more  fully,  ''  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
all  the  East."  The  Syrian  bishoprics  under  his  jurisdiction  are 
the  following  :  1.  BeirtU^  which  is  the  largest ;  and  its  occupant 
is  styled  also  "  Bishop  of  Phenicia  on  the  coast."  2.  Tripcly 
(Tar&bulusl  3.  'Akkdr.  4.  Laodicea  (el-L&diklveh).  5.  Ha- 
mah.    6.   ilums   (Emcssa).    7.   Saidandya  and  Ma'Ma.    8. 

•  Sm  the  dMcripUan  of  a  Gmk-Anb        •  Sm  VoL  L  ^  8Sa 
'         lr,VoLL^45i. 
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J\fr6i  iiwiniiing  VUMjm  and  Bifihdjra.'— Aleppo'  formerly  be* 
loDged  also  to  Hbe  pstnttieliBte  of  AnticMLk  Bat  it  was  gevered 
from  it  not  bmuit  jmm  igo^  on  occaaioD  of  a  dissenBion  between 
jtfie  Gbeeki  and  Ofeek  Ooibplicfl  of  that  city ;  and  has  eTer 
fioob  lopaiiied  voder  tha  jmniedjate  eecle&iiifiiieal  goTemjoent 
of  Ckmttantiiiopto.  Tha  palriarcb  of  AQtioch  usually  residue  at 
Damaaeus ;  ana  fiom  tiiia  dieumstaoce  is  onlinarily  eix^ken  of 
'bj  ibe  pac^,  aa  the  patdarch  of  Damascus  He  is  also  a 
GhmkbjrbirdL 

The  jmirfirtioin  of  the  p&tmiciiate  of  Jerusalem  begins  al 
''Akka^  and  eztenda  Ofver  the  whole  of  Palestine,  both  wa^t  and 
eaat  of  Hbe  Jaidan.  13ie  ftOowing  are  the  bibhoprics  fiubject  to 
it :  1.  NammrM.  a  'JOa.  3.  Lydda,  4.  0am.  5.  Bt-- 
hade.  6.  NdMuB.  7.  Fkiladelphia  (es-SaJt).  8.  Petra 
(Keiak).  Of  theaa  Uibopi^  only  the  bishop  of  'Aklca  reeides 
iriihm  oia  own  aee  ;  all  the  mt  remain  shut  up  in  the  conyents 
at  Jemaakm.  Tm  patnaioh  huiim3lf  is  also  a  non-resident, 
Vmif  at  OcHMtaatinape ;  and  never,  so  fiir  aa  we  could  learn, 
Tiaitmg  h&i  dioeooei  JBSa  plaee  is  represented,  and  the  businesa 
of  the  patriaiehate  tmaaabted|  by  a  board  of  bishops  (Wakik} 
at  Jeroialem.* 

OATHOtlOS. 


The  sect  of  QteA  Catholics  had  its  ori|in  in  a  secession 
firom  the  Greek  church  in  Syria  ;  which  was  brought  about  by 
Boman  Catholic  influence,  not  far  from  a  century  ago.  XTntU 
recently,  this  sect  existed  only  in  Syria  ;  but  has  now  extended 
itself  into  Egypt.  The  Greeks  who  have  elsewhere  submitted 
themselves  to  the  pope,  have  generally  become  amalgamated 
with  the  Latin  church.  The  Greek  Catholics  of  Syria,  on  the 
contrary,  are  a  sect  by  themselves,  constituting  an  oriental  papal 
church.  They  take  indeed  the  occidental  view  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  believe  in  purgatory  and  the  pope,  eat  fish 
in  lent,  and  keep  a  smaller  number  of  fiisting  days  than  the 
Greeks  ;  but  otherwise,  they  subjected  themselves  to  few  chan- 
ges, in  passing  from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other.  They  still 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  their  countrymen  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  having  their  religious  services  performed  in  their 
native  Arabic  tongue.  They  observe  the  oriental  calendar ; 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  both  kinds,  as 
formerly ;  and  their  priests  are  still  allowed  to  marry.  This 
however,  is  not  done**  so  universally,  as  among  the  Greek- Arab 
clergy  ;  a  large  part  of  them  remaining  unmarried. 

>  See  Bbove,  p.  4G0.  raaalem,  their  conventa,  and  bishops,  YoL 

*  See  the  oooonnt  of  the  Greoki,  at  Je-    I.  pp.  424,  425. 
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Thoy  have  eight  biflhoprics ;  and  bave  Ions  had  their  own 
patriarch  ;  but  until  the  country  came  under  the  more  tolerant 
goTemment  of  Egypt,  he  uniformly  resided  in  Mount  Lebanon ; 
where  the  local  authorities  bare,  for  many  years,  been  under 
papal  influence.  He  has  now  removed  to  Damascus ;  was  ftdly 
acKnowlodged  by  the  Iigyptian  BOYemment ;  and  has  extended 
his  diocese  into  Egypt  The  hign  der^  of  this  sect  are  mostly 
Arabs  by  birth,  and  at  the  same  time  educated  at  Bome. 
They  thus  unite  a  natural  attachment  to  their  countrymen, 
with  some  decree  of  European  cultivation  ;  and  the  result  is  a 
certain  elevation  of  their  sect  The  patriarch  has  also  estab- 
lidied  a  college,  for  teaching  different  languages  and  branches  of 
science ;  which  however  seems,  as  yet,  to  have  accomplished 
very  little.*  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  during  the  war  with 
the  Druzes. 

The  sect  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  wealthy  Christians  in  Syria,  and  possesses  great 
mfluence.  Especially  do  its  members  occupy  more  than*  their 
due  proportion  of  offices  under  the  government  Some  of  them 
were  now  in  high  favour;  and  this  secured  for  the  sect,  at  the 
time,  great  consideration* 

A  convent  belonging  to  the  Greek  Catholics,  at  eeh-Shuweir 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  has  for  many  years  possessed  an  Arabic 
printing  press ;  which  supplies  their  own  church,  and  also  the 
Greeks,  with  most  of  their  church  books.  The  press  in  1845 
was  nearly  worn  out' 

MABONITKS. 


The  sect  of  the  Maronites  furnishes  decisive  evidence  of  a 
Syrian  origin.  Its  ecclesiastical  lang^uage  is  wholly  Syriac ; 
though  none  now  understand  it,  except  as  a  learned  langua^ 
The  Maronites  also  not  unfrcquently  write  Arabic  in  the  bynac 
character.'  They  acknowledge  no  affinity  with  any  other  sect 
in  the  country,  except  through  a  common  relationship  to  the 

■  White  in  Cairo  I  onee  attended  tU    offKOod  vnae  and  praetioal  feroa— Ob  tU 
■errioe  of  the  Greeli  Catholict  In  companj     origin  of  this  tret,  sm  Smith  aod  DwigM^t 


with  Me«n  Uoder  and  Smith,  whore  the     Ree.  in  Annenia,  I.  pp.  61,  61 

patriarch  wae  preeent,  oondocted  the  ew-        *  Thie  ie  the  oelebraled  mee  < 

▼foe,  and  allerwarde  preaclied  a  eennoB.     vent  MAr  Y6hanna,   which  hae  heea  ia 


patriarch  waa  preeeat,  oondocted  the  ew-        *  Thie  ie  the  oelebraled  mee  of  the  eo»- 
▼foe,  and  alWrwerdi  preaclied  a  eennoB.     vent  MAr  Y6hanna,   which  hae  hM 
An  waa  in  Arabic    The  room  wae  HDall    operation  erer  einee  A.  D.  ITSSL 


and  crowded ;  the  people  etood  and  Helaoed  \olnej*e  aooonnt  pf 

attentiTalj  to  the  diaoooree ;  hot  on  a  mo-  hooka  printed,  Vojace  VoL  IL  pp.   17i- 

tfoo  of   the   hand  bj  the  patriarch,  all  184.    Sohnnrrer  E&liolheea  Aimbfoa,  pi 

•fuatted  down  npon  their  feet     Ue  wae  S79  eq.   Miea  Herald,  1S4S,  n.  86&-.ror 

a  man  of  noble  mien ;  hie  manner  di|nii-  •  a  more  detailed  aeooont  of  the  Greek 

Sed,  faU  of  ffettore,  and  imprtwdTe.     Hie  CathoUce,  eee  Mia.  Herald,  IhldL  ppw  8S4» 

atrmon,  aceording  to  the  jndgnimt  of  mj  S66. 

waewdlonfoi«d,fogical,fiiU        •  See  alio  BwUmHtfi  Travab  pi  tS. 
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pope«  Thej  are  disposed  to  be  exclnsiYe,  and  alflo  conceited 
m  the  idea  of  their  unparalleled  orthodoxy  ;  aod  are  not  mocli 
lilced  by  their  neighbours,  even  of  the  papal  church ;  being 
generally  accused  of  narrow-mindedneBS, 

The  Maronitea  are  characterized  by  an  almoet  unequalled 
devotednesa  to  the  eee  of  Bome^  and  the  most  implicit  obedi^ 
euce  to  their  priests.  It  may  be  dA>ubted,  whether  there  ie  to 
be  found,  anywhere,  a  people  who  have  so  sincere  and  deep  a 
reverence  for  the  pope^  as  the  Maronitee  of  Syria.  Yet  they 
have  their  own  distinct  church '  establLihment ;  and  also  eome 
usages  which  are  not  tolerated  in  the  papal  church  in  Europe^ 
They  follow  indeed  the  occidental  calendar ;  obsarve  the  same 
rules  of  fasting  as  the  European  papistB;  and  celebrate  in  the 
same  manner  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Bnt  they 
have  Bome  saints  of  their  own,  and  especially  their  patron  saint^ 
Mdr  Mdrdn,  not  elsewhere  acknowledged  in  the  papal  church. 
And  every  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  who  is  not  already 
under  the  vow  of  celibacy,  is  allowed  to  marry  before  onUiLa^ 
tion ;  so  that  most  of  their  parish  clergy  are  actually  married 
men.  They  have  nine  dioceseH  and  more  bbihops  ;  and  at  their 
head  a  patriarch,  who  styles  himtielf  ''  Patriarch  of  Antioch," 
Hb  usual  residence  is  the  convent  of  Kanobm,  on  Mount  Leba- 
non^ back  of  Tripoly;  though  during  the  summer  months  his 
head  quarters  are  at  the  convent  Bkorky,  in  Kesrawto,  They 
have  in  all  more  than  fifty  convents. 

The  Maronitea  are  found  in  cities  and  large  towns,  as  fiur 
north  as  Aleppo,  and  as  far  south  as  Nazareth.  But  they  are 
at  home,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  only  in  Mount  Lebanon ; 
unless  with  very  few  exceptions.  This  mountain  they  inhabit, 
more  or  less,  throughout  its  whole  range,  from  its  northern  end 
above  Tripoly  to  the  region  of  Safed.  But  their  strong  hold  is 
Kesraw&n,  a  district  separated  frt>m  that  of  Metn  on  tiie  south 
by  Nahr  el-Eelb,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  of 
JebeiL  Of  this  tract  they  are  almost  the  only  inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  governed  by  the  Emir 
Beshir,  they  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  sect.  The 
balance  of  power,  which  was  formerly  kept  up  between  them 
and  the  Druzes,  is  now  entirely  destroyed ;  the  latter  having 
become  far  inferior  in  numbers  and  strength.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  conversion  of  the  ruling  £Euiuly  of  Emirs,  the  house  of 
Shehdb,  who  were  formerly  Muslims,  to  the  Maronite  faith. 
Their  example  had  great  influence ;  and  has  been  followed  by 
the  two  largest  branches  of  another  family  of  Emirs  of  Druze 
origin  ;  so  that  now  almost  all  the  highest  nobility  of  the  moun- 
tain are  Maronites.^  ^ 

'  For  the  hisUnj  and  ohmracter  of  the    pp.  1-100.    Niebuhr  Reiaeb.  11.  pp.  426  aq. 
MaronitM,  tee  Le  Quien  Orioos  Ckr.  IIL     455  aq.    Volnoy  Voyago  IL  p.  8  aq.  Par- 
iii.  458-460 
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In  the  elemeniaiy  instnictioii  of  the  common  people,  the 
Ifaronites  are  quite  as  deficient  aa  the  other  Chrifltian  eecta  in 
the  country.  But  for  a  select  number,  and  especially  for  clerical 
candidates,  the  patriarch  has  establisho^i  a  ooUeffe  at  'Ain 
Warbih  in  Eesraw&n,  which  takes  a  higher  stand  than  any 
other  simiUr  establishment  in  Syria.  It  dosenres  great  praise, 
for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  initiates  at  least  some  of 
its  pupils  into  the  knowledge  of  their  native  Arabic  tongue. 
They  also  study  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Italian.^ 


SYRIANS  OR  JA00BITK8. 

The  same  evidence  of  a  Syriac  origin,  which  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  Maronites,  is  found  also  among  the  Jacobites. 
Though  they  now  speak  in  Syria  only  Arabic,  yet  their  church 
service  is  in  Syriac.  Indeed,  the  common  name,  by  which  they 
are  known  in  the  country,  is  simply  Suridnf  that  is,  Syrians. 
The  epithet  Jacobite  it  is  not  customary  to  add  ;  as  there  are 
in  the  country  no  Syrians  of  the  orthodox  Greek  rite  fipom 
whom  it  is  necessair  to  distinguish  them  ;  (though  at  Maltila 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  probably  existed  such  a  community  not 
many  generations  ago ;)  and  the  seceders  to  the  papal  church, 
are  sufficiently  designated  by  the  term  Catholics. 

The  number  of  the  Jacobites  in  Syria  is  very  small  A  few 
fiunilies  in  Damascus  and  in  Nebk,  the  village  of  SOdOd,*  and  a 
part  of  the  village  of  Euryetein,  a  small  conmiunity  in  Hums, 
with  a  few  scattered  individuals  in  two  or  three  neighbouring 
villages,  and  a  similar  community  in  Hamah,  constitute  nearly 
or  quite  the  whole  amount  of  the  sect 

They  are  subject  to  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  who  resides  in 
Mesopotamia ;  and  from  him  they  receive  their  bishops.  One 
of  these  latter  has  lus  residence  at  the  convent  of  M&r  Milsa 

!■  17S7.    Sdurarrnr  de  EoeMa  MutNi.  •  Tb«  Urg9  Tflbge  of  SUM  Hm  ia  tfbt 

Mm,  S  Progr.  TUMnc.  1800 ;  a1»  Q«r-  dMmrt  M«t  of  the  nwd  fron  Dmbmom  to 

man  in  Saodlin    and   TncUrao^a  Ar-  HmniL  To  rMdi  H  mj  eomfakm  Ml  tfbt 

chtw  flkr  KirelMfigetoh.  L   1.    Schirarrir  grMl  road  al  Deir  *kMtk  mHIi  of  «i- 

BibL  Arab.  p.  SOe  iq.    QaMoiofl' Notes  oo  Nebk,  fttun  which  SAdM  it  a  tbott  da/b 


Borekhaidt  pi  40S.  JoariMjr ;  and  then  M  iato  tha  aama  road 

'  Sea  mora  on  thla  nhool  In  Bvrcfc-  again  at  Haaja.    In  tiia  nasM  SQdAd  w 

hard^f  Trair«b    p.    18ft.~Seam   and  mmj  rveogniaa  tha  Ztdad  (TIX)  of  tha 

Barckhardt   maotion  alao  tha  Marooito  Old  Tattameat,  on  tha  northani  atnmitr 

printing  pr««i  at  Uia  oonrant  of  KOthdja  ^  ^  Promlaad  Land  ;  Nam.  S4.  S.     iS. 

t^  Wia  from   Kaaobln,  whera  thair  47.  16.-Tha  anciaot  iJiWaA  mantloi«d  hi 

nrintad. 
Seatara  I 


1.      1.  ..    .    1     ..    «  ^     .  ^7,  16.~Tha  aaeiaot  MMmk  mantioaad  fai 

chnrehbooUinthaSji^laa^^  ^  ^^^  coonactioo  and  aliawbara,  ia 

"^"/•^.VV.rf?*^"^  *\^:r  *22J-  foond  again  in  tha  pra«nl  Wblah,  a  ^ 

jataen  in  Zaeht  Moa  Corr.  XIII.  n  688.  i|_  .^^  bonn  Si  S.  W.  of  Hama  oo 

B«rckbardt  p.  22.     Mlat.  Herald,  1^8.  p.  S  rirer  el-'Aiy  (OtrntM).  In  tha  nottham 

Marooitai,  iaa  Mm  Uarald,  lb.  pp.  SI4-  fi,  1 1.  2  C  18,  88.    iS,  6.  ala 
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BmCDODS 


>  Kebk  The  JMoUtat  am  lodkad  npcm  by  all  other  Beats  in 
the  oountiy  as heietios;  and  as  niehy  aw  Wiaufio  tliey  am  few 
and  poor^  ibaj  aie  genmUj  deipaed. 


mUV  OATHOLIOa. 

The  Bnian  Oalliolios  hear  die  same  lelatloo  to  the  Jaco- 
Utea,  as  the  Oieek  Oalholios  do  to  the  Greek  church.  They 
aie  Somish  oooTertSi  ivho  still  letain  the  orietital  rite  aod  the 
use  of  Syriao  in  their  dimehes.  ' 

The  oommnnity  in  Aleppo  has  long  extBted  iii  ita  present 
idation  to  the  pope.  Bat  the  Syrian  Oatholice  of  Damascus 
and  of  BAsheija  in  Jebel  esh-SheiUi,  are  recent  couTerta. 
Eixwpt  in  these  plaees,  there  are  not  Imown  to  be  any  other 
oomnranities  of  ims  seot  among  the  people  of  Syria.  In  Mount 
LehanoiL  howerer^  them  am  two  or  thme  email  conrenta  in- 
habited  hj  Syrian  Oatholio  monks. 

AuaanANa 

The  Aimenians  in  Syria  am  properly  to  be  regarded  aa 
foreigners.  Yet  fhey  have  heen  them  so  long,  that  the  eonntaiy 
has  become  their  hraie ;  and  they  must  not  be  orerlooked  in 
speaking  of  the  nathre  Christian  sects.  They  are  found  only  as 
merchants  and  mechanics  in  cities  and  large  towns ;  and  no- 
where as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Their  character,  religious, 
intellectual,  and  national^  is  the  same  as  elsewhere,  and  need 
not  be  described.     Their  number  is  very  small. 

Their  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  distinct  from  that  of 
Constantinople.  At  their  head  is  a  patriarch,  who  is  styled 
^^  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,''  and  whose  diocese  embraces  also 
Egypt.* 

ABHENIAN  OATHOLIOa 


These  are  seceders  from  the  Armenian  to  the  papal  church  ; 
as  the  Greek  Catholics  are  from  the  Greek  church.  Like  them, 
too,  the  Armenian  Catholics  still  adhere  to  the  oriental  rite, 
and  have  changed  few  of  their  original  ceremonies  or  dogmas. 
They  are  few  in  number  ;  but  have  their  patriarch,  who  resides 
in  a  convent  at  BzummAr,  on  Mount  Lebanon.*  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  patriarchate  existed  here  under  the  protection 


*  See  more  respeoHng  this  patriarch  in 
Smith  and  Dwight'i  Researches  in  Arme- 
nia, L  pp.  40,  G3.    "> 
iiL  461,  402 


*  See  Bnrckhardf  s  Trayels  in  Syria,  etc 
p.  166. 
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fX  the  goYornment  of  this  monntaiii,  long  before  the  sect  wm 
acknowledged  and  bad  its  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

LATIHS. 

Native  Roman  Catholics  of  the  occidental  rite,  are  very  few 
in  Syria.  They  exist  only  in  connection  with  the  convents  of 
the  Terra  Santa  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  Nazareth,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  places.  They  are 
ecclesiastically  dependent  on  the  convents,  and  form  parishes 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  monks  ;  but  amount  in 
all  to  a  few  hundred  in  number.  Their  language  is  Arabic,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  Latins  at  Aleppo  ;  but  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  descent,  was  not  known. 

00MTXNT8. 

Convents  of  native  monks  are  very  rare  in  Syria,  except  in 
the  district  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Besides  the  Jacobite  convent 
at  Mftr  MOsa  near  Nebk,  and  the  Greek  convents  of  Saidanftva, 
and  of  MAr  Jiijis  northeast  of  Tripoly,  there  is  hardly  another 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  natives.  All  the  convents  in  and 
around  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bamloh,  Tftfa,  and  in  other 
cities,  whether  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Latin,  belong  entirely  to 
foreigners,  and  are  occupied  by  them. 

But  while  such  is  the  case  with  the  other  parts  of  Syria,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Mount  Lebanon,  is  its 
multitude  of  convents.  They  are  seen  perched  upon  its  rocks 
and  scattered  over  its  sides  in  every  direction  ;  even  a  g^ce  at 
the  map  is  sufficient  to  excite  astonishment  While  monasti- 
cism  has  declined,  and  almost  gone  out  of  date,  in  so  many  other 
countries ;  it  continues  here  to  flourish  in  its  pristine  vigour,  if 
not  in  its  pristine  sjpirit.  The  numerous  convents  are  many  of 
them  small  establishments ;  but  they  are  well  filled  with 
monks,  and  abundantly  endowed.  There  are  also  convents  of 
nuns.  The  greatest  number  belong  to  the  Maronites  ;'  but  all 
the  other  sects  above  mentioned,  excepting  the  Jacobites,  have 
each  at  least  one  convent,  and  most  of  them  several 

PROTEST  AKTS. 

At  the  time  of  our  former  journey,  Protestants  did  not  exist 
in  Syria  as  a  native  sect,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish 

>  Tb«  IfArooite  oobt«bI  of  KAOubia  it    trkroh  befars  k.  D.  144S.    Sm  U  Qaks 
Mid  to  liAT*  bMB  boih  bjr  ThMdodiis  Um    Ori«nt  Cbr.  UL  pi  SS. 
QrMi,  and  WM  drM^y  w  M*t  ^  tht  p^ 

Vol.  II.— 43^  ii.  403»  4G4 
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j&akfm  ;  nor  were  ih^,  bm  iueh,  tolemted  Tba  gOTemment 
IiM  erer  woogmmi  ab4  tokmted  certain  known  sects  of  Chm- 
tiaiit ;  aod  the  members  of  these  were  allowed  to  transfer  thair 
idations  fTX)ni  one  sect  to  another,  wheiieTejr  ther  might  cbooee«  < 
But  Protestants  were  not  among  th^se  lect^  ;  and  therefoce  no 
-  one  waa  legally  allowed  to  profe^  Protestantism.    It  was  bj  the 

rbtiDQ  of  this  principle  of  the  Turkish  gpyemment,  and  bj 
alone,  that  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  Syria  was  checked. 
TeiT  manj  persons^  from  time  to  time,  ahow  a  strong  diEpoeition 
tD  nrow  on"  the  domination  of  their  priests,  and  claim  their 
l^^ift  to  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel*  Probably  at  one  time^  (A. 
D.  1839j)  nearly  the  whole  nation  of  the  Dmzj^  would  hare 
dedared  themselrea  Protestants^  and  pat  themselFes  under 
PfOtestant  instmction,  could  they  have  had  secured  to  them,  in 
tiifti  ppofesaion,  the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  other 
GhimtiAa  seotA, 

Thftt  Eni^ud,  while  she  had  so  deep  a  polttacal  intsieBt  a 
•n  that  ooneems  the  Turkish  empire^  should  lemaiii  indifierent 
to  Boeli  a  state  of  things  in  Syria,  waa  a  matter  of  surprise,* 
Fnmoe  luui  long  been  the  acknowledged  protector  of  the  Roman 
OatliollO  leHgion,  in  the  same  empire  ;  ud  ibe  fbOowers  of  tliat 
ftiih  find  in  her  a  watchful  and  efficient  patnm  ;  qmt«  as 
.effident  since  the  revolution  of  July,  as  beraie.  The  conse- 
,qnence  iil  that  whererer  theie  are  Roman  Catholic^  France  has^ 
interested  partisans ;  and  were  she  to  land  troops  in  Syria 
to  morrowy  every  Roman  Catholic  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  including  the  whole  Maronite  nation,  now  armed  and 
powerful  In  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  still  more 
numerous,  the  Russians  have  even  warmer  partisans.  In  Syria, 
the  famed  power  of  Russia  is  their  boast ;  and  though  this 
feeling  is  carefiilly  concealed  from  the  Muslims,  and  would  not 
be  expressed  to  an  Englishman,  it  often  amounts  almost  to 
enthusiasm.  Hence,  wherever  Russia  sends  her  agents,  they 
find  confidential  friends  and  informants ;  and  were  she  to  invade 
the  country,  thousands  would  give  her  troops  a  hearty  welcome. 
But  where  were  England's  partisans  in  any  part  of  Turkey  ? 
Not  a  single  sect,  be  it  ever  so  small,  looked  to  her  as  its 
natural  guardian.  Her  wealth  and  her  power  are  indeed  ad- 
mired ;  her  citizens,  wherever  they  travel,  are  respected ;  and 
the  native  Ghristians  of  every  sect,  when  groaning  under  oppres- 
sion, would  welcome  her  interference  as  a  relie£  Yet,  of  course, 
none  but  Protestants  would  look  to  her  for  permanent  protec- 
tion.    There  is,  too,  no  other  Protestant  power  to  whom  such  a 

*  The    following   rein«rks  were   tm^    Syria  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
pemied  in  A.  D.  1889 ;  bnt  I  do  not  perceive    Sultan,  detract  at  all  from  their  force, 
that  the  later  reyolntion  and  rcYenion  of 
iiL  404-466 
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sect  could  look  for  sach  protection,  nor  would  they  wish  to  look 
elsewhere  ;  for  England's  protection,  whenever  granted,  is  known 
to  be  more  efficient  than  any  other.  To  secure  the  existence  of 
such  a  sect,  the  English  goTemment  needed  to  take  but  a  sinde 
step,  and  that  unattended  by  difficulty  or  danger.  It  needed 
simply  to  obtain,  for  native  Protestants,  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment and  rights,  that  are  granted  to  other  acknowledged  Chris- 
tian sects.  Buch  a  stand  England  has  since  taken  ;  and  now 
(since  1853)  Protestant  communities  in  the  Turkish  empire  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  other  Christian 
secta> 

II.   MUHAMMSDANS  AND  OTHKB  BiCTS. 

I  add  here  merely  the  names  of  the  other  religious  sects  in 
Palestine  and  Western  Syria,  not  Christians. 

The  Muhammedans  who  constitute  the  lords  of  the  country, 
and  the  mass  of  the  population,  are  Sunnites  of  the  orthodox 
fiuth,  and  require  no  description. 

The  MetAwileh  (Sing.  Mutawftl^)  have  their  chief  seat  in  the 
district  Bclftd  BeshArah,  and  the  vicinity,  and  have  been  already 
noticed.  They  are  of  the  sect  of  'Aly,  and  their  fiuth  is  kindred 
to  that  of  the  Shiites  (Shl'ah),  the  Muhammedans  of  Persia ; 
but  they  are  here  regarded  as  heretics.* 

The  DrvatB  (ed-Dcriiz,  Sing.  ed-Derazy)  are  at  home  upon 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  dwell  dso  as  far  south  as  the  district 
el-Jebcl  west  of  Safed,  in  some  parts  of  Haurto,  and  around 
Damascus.  They  were  formerly  masters  of  the  country  of 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  coast ;  but  are  now  surpassed 
in  numbers  and  influence  by  the  Maronites,  as  already  described. 
The  Druzes  appear  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  some  one  of  the 
many  Muhammedan  sects  of  the  centuries  before  the  crusades ; 
and  the  insane  H&kim,  Ehalif  of  Egypt,  is  regarded  as  their 
deity.'  The  Druzes  keep  their  religious  tenets  and  practices 
secret ;  though  they  have  often  professed  themselves  to  be 
Muhammedans.  Not  a  few  of  their  books,  however,  containing 
the  dogmas  of  their  religion,  have  found  their  way  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  or  other  chances,  to  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
particularly  to  Rome  and  Paris  ;  and  from  these  De  Sacy 
compiled  his  work  upon  this  people,  the  last  published  produc- 
tion of  his  long  and  learned  career.  In  the  course  of  the 
insurrection  of  1838,  many  of  their  books  were  also  seized  by  the 
Egyptians  ;  one  or  two  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  mis- 

'  Sm  the  aeeovint  of  ProtetteBtim  In  Yolw/  Vojift*  It  dl  77  «.  P»ria  17S7. 

Twkej  in  Vol  III.  Sr«t  L  8m  aboT«,  pp.  448,  449,  4M. 

•  8d«*f  Konui,PrvUni.  Dijc.e.  8.     Nie-  *  Sm  VoL  L  pi  SSft. 
Mtf  ftobtbwehr.  IL  p.  370  tq.  4M  n. 


Hid  to  kftTe  readied  Eompe. 
in  thronga  to  pal 
mlthoagh  the  oio 
tife  1ft  Ilia  nflOMBft  mi  pa^M^e  wililied,  jel  b^  it  bee^ 
poMOife  to  ftdDB  pioper  aftmDt^ge  cf  Ab  moTement,  it  might 
bsia  vMolfted  ill  an  esteDoro  and  beneficial  change  in 
iheir    "   ' 

Tim  Nmmdrtifdfi  am  ai»  nigMded  aa  ibe  offspring  of  one  of 
atm  earitf  Mnliainmwiin  aBeta,  tha  Kannattiianfl.  Thej  too 
keap  ihair  idUkn  a  aeeMl ;  and  oAm  oonfonn  externally  to 
the  fiddi  of  nan  lij  idulm  ihej  an  aiim>mided^  whether 
Mnanhnana  or  dui^iaiMk  Thar  diief  aeat  is  the  raBge  of 
momttaiiii  azteiidiiig  an  tha  north  of  Momit  Tiebanoii  Ummnk 
Antioch;  wUdi  takn  fion  tiiBm  Oia  namo  of  Jabd  aanNnai- 
itjA ;  Intt  tb0f  am  fiimd  anttered  in  liDagBi^  aa  ftr  aMilli  aa 
tha  TieiDity  of  Biniia.  Tha  acooonts  rapeotug  tiim  an  aa 
jat  Torjr  inperfboL' 

Tha  ImadUeB  (UmtfBtfA)  wan  origmallf  a  teSfffom 
political  iobdiflBon  of  tiia  Bhlilea  (Shfah)  ;  and  an  mm  Hia 
oopipantifdj  feeUa  nmaina  of  Obid  pao^a,  who  henna  ton 
wen  known  m  Hbe  tima  of  tiia  crondeSy  under  fha  nana  of  tiha 
■AewiMini,  Thegr  Ukewin  poann  a  aecrefc  mntical  rdkion| 
and  Btill  ban  their  ddaf  aeal,  aa  fcime^,  m  tha  eaatte  or 
Masy^  or  Mnjft^  ^  ^  moontains  weat  of  Hanah.* 

'  On  Am  DmM^  nt  mpmUOft  Dt  XVIL   ppi  975-0SI5.    TUf  PMrft  wm 

Sii^Expoa6deUB41i2iQiidMl>ni»ei,eto.  yUited  in  1840  bj  the  Rer.  Mr  ThomacMi 

2.  Tom.  Pftrif,  1888.  8i^    Abo  Niebnhr  of  Beirftt;  whose  report,  however,  eddt 

Reiiebefchr.  IL  p.  428  iq.    yobMjYojefpe  Bttle  to  our  preiions  inlbmuUkm  respeot- 

n.  p.  87  iq.  Par.   1787.      Barofchardt*g  ii^  them.     See  the  Mudoomir  Henid  fbr 

Trayelf  pp.  19^-205.    Biblioth.  Sms.  1848,  Feb.  and  March,  1841. 
pp.  20(^268.  *  See  Yon  Hammei'gGewh.  4ffr  Aimtii 

*  UfoaHj  called  Anturiyth,  bj  a  tuI-  nen,  Stattg.   1818.     Wilken  Getoh.  der 

gar  oorruption.  Kr.  II.  p.   240  iq.      Quatremtoe  Notice 

'  See  Barfaebr.   Chron.    Sjrr.    p.   178.  Hiitoriqae  aor  let  lamaSliena,  in  Fonder. 

AMemani  Biblioth.  OrientaL  Tom.  IL  p.  des  OrienU  IV.  p.  889  aq.    Alto  Niebidv 

818,  where  an  aoconnt  of  their  CM-icin  ii  Reiaebeachr.  II.  p.  444  aq.    Barokhardt^a 

given.     Pooooke  Spec  Hict  Arab.  Ed.  1.  Trayela  p.  150  iq.    Geaenini^  Notea  on 

pp.  25,  265.    ManndieU,  under  March  4th.  Borckhardt   p.   614-617.      Ritter  Erdk. 

Niebuhr  Reiaebe«shr.  IL  p.  489  ao.     Vol-  XYIL  p.  966-974.    AboUed.  Tab.  Sjr.  pw 

ney  Voyage  IL  p.   1  iq.      Borokhardt^i  20.    Scholtens  Index  in  Vit  Salad,  art. 

Trayelf  pp.  161,  165  aq.    Gcaenini^  Nolea  Matiata. 
on    Bnrokhardt    p.  617.      Ritter   Erdk. 
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NoTB  XXXI.— Page  88. 

•  SuMMciL,  St.  Samuel.  Oar  Timi  io  Sommeil  enablai  me  to  eorreel 
an  error  of  more  than  three  oeniurieB'  etandiDg.  Tueher  of  Nitmberg 
in  A.  D.  1479,  on  hia  joomey  from  Bethlehem  br  war  of  Dhikhrtn  to 
Qaia  (see  Text  p.  29),  passed  bj  this  place ;  and  oonfoondinff  the  name 
SAmmeil  with  Samuel,  ealls  it  the  Oastle  of  St.  Samoel.  He  saja  it 
then  paid  a  rent  of  two  thousand  ducats  jearlj  to  a  hoeoital  in  St. 
Abraham  or  Hebron;  from  which  twelve  hundred  loares  of  bread  and 
other  articles  of  food,  were  dailj  distributed  to  the  poor.  See  Reissb. 
p.  678.  Tucher's  work  was  first  published  in  Oermany  m  A.  D.  1482. — 
The  next  year,  m  A  D.  1488,  Breydenbach  and  Felix  Fabri  traTelled 
from  Hebron  to  Oaia,  apparently  by  wsy  of  Beit  Jibrin ;  at  least  they 
lodged  the  first  nidit  at  the  rilliupe  of  SukkarlTeh  not  fiir  distant.  Fa- 
bri, in  describing  St.  Abraham  (Hebron),  speaks  of  the  same  hospital  as 
situated  near  the  great  mosk;  and  tells  the  same  story  of  the  iweWe 
hundred  loares  of  bread,  and  the  two  thousand  ducats  rent  from  a  oastle 
of  St  Samuel ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  not  far  off,  though  he  did  not 
see  it.  The  Terr  same  account  of  a  distribution  of  bread  from  the  great 
mosk,  or  an  estAolishment  connected  with  it,  is  riren  in  Qumpenberg*s 
Journal  A.  D.  1449  (Reissb.  p.  445) ;  and  also  in  the  Arabio  History 
of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  by  Mejr  ed-Din,  A.  D.  1495 ;  Fondgr.  des  Or. 
IL  p.  877. 

All  thb  ffoes  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Tueher ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing improbable  in  the  acoount,  that  the  mosk  or  hospital  at  Hebron  mar 
hare  derired  a  part  of  its  rsTenues  from  Sommeil ;  just  as  the  great  moss 
at  Jerusalem  still  receires  rents  from  the  Tillages  of  Taiyibeh  and  Rim- 
Allah.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  name  SOmmeil  el-Khelll,  whieh  it 
still  bears.  But  now  comes  Breydenbach,  who  made  this  joumeT  with 
Fi^ri,  in  which  they  certainly  did  not  take  the  route  by  Dftmmeu,  and 
relates  that  on  their  first  day*s  journey  from  Hebron,  hiefbre  the?  same 
to  Sokkarlydi,  they  passed  by  a  castle  of  St.  Samoel,  near  whiim  was  a 
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■man  iawn  mSkd  Bk  AhnimaA  OmUo:  kwe  w&s  « licispiut  which  dm- 
trOmted  biMid,  tie.  Baiak  ^  188.  Thk  implies,  ih&i  there  was  & 
noond  oaaUa  ofSt  AkakMi  oWboI  from  Bebronj  and  a  seoood  castle 
of  Si.  Saamal  belwmi  Habraa  and  Sikkaiijth.  But  Pabri,  who  was 
in  the  mubo  pw^t  i^*  Ml  a  wmri  af  all  ttua^  and  the  whc»le  ii  oLvictua- 
ly  a  Biara  ttgmmif  ukhg  oil  af  apoai  misappreben^ibD  of  TucLer^a 


laiMpuMM.  vlueh  IIm  vrilar  aopaa  in  otdar  to  supplj  his  own  de6iiieDcie& 
It  ramiiBaa  ono  jnahmaa  of  Hm  kUher  ralue  of  Fabri^i  testimooj  in 
ganarali  aa  eoaq^aiad  villi  thai  of  fivajdanback  Yet  Breydenb&eh'd 
aoooonl  haabaan  oodad  and  cradilad  ij  BnwMne  and  others;  and  in 
oonaagnflnooi  a  oaaua  of  Bk  Ahnliaai  and  another  of  St.  Samuel 
4gue  on  Benteaa*  map^al  oobm  dhlanoa  west  of  Hebron.  S^  Biiich- 
ii^a  IbfdbaaJir.  Tk  XL  L  p.  4tt.    Baohiene  Th.  II>  iL  p.  848. 
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Tn  ^  Dbbbt''  mun  Gaza.  In  AoU  8,  26,  Philip  li  directed  in 
flo  from  Samaria  ^  lowaid  the  aonlh,  imto  the  waj  that  goeth  down 
from  Jornaalom  mio  Cha%  iriiioli  ia  deaarl;  '^  hn  liiv  o6o¥  r^v  Mturufim^ 
ivoonay  dv&  l^MMraXalj^  cfc  FiiCCiB^*  aSnf  lanr  Jpi^^o^.  llet&  aiVi?  tna^ 
faHnr  ailliar  lo  Oor  (way)  or  lo  Oaia.  Tha  foots  in  the  history  of  Gaca 
pTon  in  dio  lezl^  rendor  il  improbable  thai  Ibo  citj  is  here  meant; 
Mthooi^  thaie  ia  a  pooalbility,  thai  Lnke  mkht  have  written  just  ailer 
the  daatroolion  of  Gfaaa  abonl  A.  D.  65;  ana  thus  havo  been  led  from 
the  norelty  of  the  e?enl  lo  mention  il.  On  ihts  bjpothestj)}  the  words 
moat  belong,  not  to  the  angel,  bnt  to  Luke,  aa  a  mere  pareiithetic  remark. 
If  aitrihnted  to  the  angel,  and  uDderstood  in  this  sense,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  bearing  they  could  ha^e  upon  his  instructions  to  Philip ;  ainoe 
the  latter  was  not  to  go  to  Oasa,  but  only  upon  the  road  leading  to  it ; 
and  this  road  was  the  same,  whether  Gasa  was  desolate  or  not. 

More  probable  therefore  is  it,  that  the  term  '*  desert "  is  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  rocui  on  which  Philip  should  find  the  eunuch ;  and  was  indeed 
meant  as  a  description,  to  point  out  to  him  the  particular  road,  where  he 
should  fall  in  with  the  latter.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
there  were  several  ways  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Oaza.  The  moiil 
frequented  at  the  present  day,  although  the  longest,  is  the  way  by  RamleL 
Anciently  there  appear  to  have  been  two  more  direct  roads ;  one  down 
the  great  Wady  es-Sur&r  by  Beth-shemesh,  and  then  passing  near  Tell 
es-S^fieh ;  the  other,  through  Wady  el-Musurr  to  Betogabra  or  Eleu- 
iheropolis,  and  thence  to  Gasa  through  a  more  southern  tract.  Both 
these  roads  exist  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  latter  now  actually  passes 
through  the  desert ;  that  is,  through  a  tract  of  country  without  yillaflea, 
inhabited  only  by  nomadic  Arabs.  This  is  more  particularly  deacribed 
in  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  text 

If  we  may  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  when 
the  book  of  Acts  was  written,  the  explanation  becomes  easy ;  for  the 
chief  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  show  now  this  region,  in  itself  so  fertile, 
could  be  called  '*  desert."  That  the  district  was  at  that  time  in  like 
manner  deserted,  is  not  improbable.     In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
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Idameans  had  taken  poflMsrion  of  Jndea  m  far  north  as  to  Hebron, 
Adora,  and  Marisaa,  cities  Ijing  on  or  near  the  monntains;  where  thej 
were  subdned  and  oompelled  to  embrace  Judaism ;  1  Maoc  6,  6o. 
Joseph.  Antio.  18.  9. 1.  ib.  16.  7.  0.  This  serres  to  show,  that  the  south- 
ern part  of  Jndea  was  no  longer  oooupied  by  the  Jews  themselTes;  nor 
is  there  an  j  mention  of  cities  or  tIIIsm  in  the  plain  between  (Hsa  and 
the  mountains,  later  than  the  time  of  rfehemiah.  It  seems  then^re  nro- 
bable,  that  eren  then  the  migratory  hordes  of  the  southern  desert  nad 
spread  themselTes  further  to  the  north;  and  thus  connected  this  traot|  as 
at  the  present  daj,  with  their  own  **  desert" 

When  Jerome  sajs  that  in  hb  time  ''  the  site  of  ancient  Qmtm  pre- 
sented onlj  restiges  of  foundations,  and  the  eiij  of  thatdaj  stood  in  a  dif- 
ferent spot,'*  this  seems  onlj  an  hToothesis  of  his  own,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  Zeph.  2,  4.  Amos  1,  7.  Eusebius  has 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  ana  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  other  historical  ac- 
counts.    Bee  Onomast.  art  Goia. 

When  we  were  at  Tell  el-Hasj,  and  saw  the  water  standing  along 
the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  Wad^,  we  could  not  but  remark  the  ooinei- 
denoe  of  seTcral  circumstances  with  the  account  of  the  eunuch's  biytism, 
Thb  water  is  on  the  most  direct  route  from  Beit  Jibrtn  to  Oasa,  on  the 
most  southern  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  country  now 
^  desert,"  I  e.  without  rilUges  or  fixed  habitations.  The  thought  struck 
us,  that  this  might  not  improbably  be  the  place  of  water  described. 
There  is  at  present  no  other  similar  water  on  this  road;  and  rarious 
eircumstanoes— the  way  to  Oasa.  the  chariot,  and  the  subsequent  finding 
of  Philip  at  Asotus— all  go  to  show  that  the  transaction  took  place  in 
or  near  the  plain. 


« 
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IiraoiUPTiovs  AT  Beit  JiSBiit.  The  two  following  insertptions  b 
old  Oufio,  were  copied  by  Mr  Smith  in  the  carem  with  a  small  rountain, 
N.  £.  of  the  ruined  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  near  Beit  Jibrln. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Roediger  of  Halle,  I  am  enabled 
to  subjoin  their  probable  form  in  modem  Arabic,  with  a  translation. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  the  work  of  risitors,  and  afford  no  in- 
formation respecting  the  osTems. 


(X4^  ^j-^xL,  [^\]  ^1  |k4iJI      O  GodI    IbD  SaUimia  tMtiflM, 
sJUl  yi  jJI  ^  Mi\  IbatUMniiDogodbatOod. 


SU  mm 

n. 


'  til 


(5i)a]0l  [^ 


[JiQ  1^ 


Knoi  XXZITr-Figi  04 

Yum  Bctmasjmmm.    A  TiDtai  of  tUi  mm  b  ■wilnBii 

Ub  0tfSL  TkApOm  (oklrS)  bj  Cyril  of  SevAotd^ 

MHaa  in  Am  immni  of  Ch»  ttd  BleailMroMiBi:  mi  JUtSad  m 


npfom  €f  Ch»  iad  BkatheropoBi; 
poMtllobe«lMMMwidiBatO|sdm;  PalMt  p.  ear.    TUi 

phj  is  fbond  in  tlie  Oreek  arumul  in  Coielerii  Monom.  Bodeaua 
GnecaB,  Tom.   IL  p.  200  n.     The  Latin  TeraioD  of  G.  Heiretiui  is 

Siren  bj  Sarioi  nnder  Jul  20Ui,  and  also  bj  Bolland  in  Acta  Sanctor. 
an.  Tom.  II.  p.  298  m.     The  passage  in  question  oocors  in  ^  ISO 
of  the  Life,  Coteler.  p.  828.  Bolland  p.  326. 

The  writer,  after  ennmeraUn^  serend  miracles  of  St.  EnthyminSy 
prooeeds  to  recoont  another  which  took  place  in  the  rilla^  of  the 
betagabnans  (#cara  r^  Bn/iTayafialu¥  KtofLify,  in  vieo  B^iagahworum). 
There  was  in  the  monastery  of  St  Euthyinios  a  presbyter  named  Adi- 
thabins,  who  had  practised  there  a  life  of  obedience  to  Christ  for  forty- 
fire  years.  Thb  man  had  a  brother,  called  Romanns,  in  the  rillage  of 
the  TagabflBans,  (hf  rg  TayaPaua^,  in  vieo  Tapabworum,)  twelre  miles 
from  Gasa,  who  was  imlike  him  in  erery  particular,  liring  loxarioasl j 
and  dissolutely.  A  certain  person,  enrybg  the  latter  his  wealth,  plotted 
to  doprire  him  of  it ;  but  not  at  first  succeeding,  he  went  to  Eleuthero- 
polls,  and  engaged  a  magician  (yotfq)  to  use  his  arts  against  him.  In 
this  way  the  sufferer  was  thrown  into  a  stupor  and  dropsy;  of  which  lie 
was  at  length  miraculously  healed  by  St  Euthymius  in  a  rision. 

On  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  rillage  of  the  Betaga- 
bfleans  and  Taba^nans  is  here  obriouslv  one  and  the  same ;  and  the  name 
should  therefore  DC  written  alike  in  both  places.  It  is  indeed  eo  writtea 
(Bi/raya^aWJ,  probably  by  emendation,  in  the  Greek  of  Gotelier  ;  but 
the  rersion  of  Herretus  (collated  hj  Bolland)  has  '*  Tagabasorum*'  in 
the  second  instance,  showing  that  his  Greek  copy  had  the  same  reading. 
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— Again,  ihia  Tillage  waa  not  itaelf  BleuUiaropolia,  but  laj  apparenilj 
between  tliai  oiij  and  Oasa;  or  at  least  laj  from  Gasa  aomewliere  in 
the  direction  of  Elentheropolia. — ^Farther  and  mainlTi  the  rillace  waa 
not  Betogabra;  for  admitting  the  reading  Betagabm  (Bifmyo/Sotar)  to 
be  eorreet,  the  omianon  of  the  r  wonki  be  a  rerj  annanal  eironmatanee ; 
this  letter  being  (after  *Ain)  the  moat  tenaoioua  of  the  whole  alphabet, 
and  being  rerj  rarelj  dropped,  if  in  anj  other  inatanoe.  Beaides,  the 
Tillage  in  question  laj  twdre  Roman  milea  from  Oasa,  while  Beit  Jibrtn 
^Betogabra)  b  abont  eicht  hoora  or  twentj-fonr  Roman  miles  distant 
from  Siat  city.  I  hold  therefore  that  **  Ticns  Tagabsmmm'*  (Tayafial^) 
w  probably  the  tme  reading;  while  the  other  form  maj  be  sappcised  to 
have  erept  in  later,  among  monkish  transcribers,  bj  oonibanding  it  with 
Betogabra.  This  waa  the  more  natural;  as  the  Tillage  waa  probaMj 
unknown  to  thom ;  and  the  name  of  Beit  Jibrin  waa  again  onrrent  in  this 
eentnries  before  the  emsadea 

Thb  oonclosion  b  strengthened,  bj  the  actual  existence  at  the  preaeni 
day,  of  what  appears  to  hsTC  been  the  original  name  of  the  Tillage  in 
qaestion«  From  Um  L&kis,  we  saw  and  took  the  bearing  of  a  deserted 
nte  called  Tob&kah  or  Tabakah,  lying  8. 10^  £.  in  the  country  of  Easy, 
between  HAj  and  Tell  el-Hasr,  al>oat  four  hoars  or  twelTC  Roman  miles 
from  Oasa,  half  way  to  Beit  Jibrin.  (See  page  47.)  The  nosition 
corresponds  Tcry  exactly  to  that  of  the  "  Ticns  TagaMeomm."  Thb 
name  too,  on  Oreek  lipa,  conld  hardly  be  expected  to  eaoape  with  leas 
perTcrsion ;  especblly  when  monkish  transcribers  probably  neld  it  to  be 
the  same  as  Betogabra,  and  assimilated  it  to  that  form. 
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ZoAx.  In  the  text  I  haTC  brought  forward  the  reasons  which  show 
oonclusiTely,  that  the  modem  es-Zuweirah  has  no  relation  to  the  ancient 
Zoar.  The  object  of  thb  note  is,  to  present  the  testimonies  on  which 
those  arguments  rest,  and  to  collect  some  further  historical  noticea  of 
the  ancient  Zoar. 

Abulfeda  repeatedly  speaks  of  Zoghar  (Zoar)  as  a  place  adjacent  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Oh6r.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler  p.  8  bb,  9,  11, 14a 
Ibn  el-Wardi  ib.  n.  17&  Abulfeda  abo  calb  the  Dead  Sea  itself 
"  Lake  of  Zoghar ;  ^  ibid.  p.  12,  148,  156.  Edrisi,  in  the  manuscriot 
used  by  Jaubert,  haa  Zu'ara;  though  the  Latin  Tcrsion  STerywhere  reads 
Z<^har;  ^  888. 

That  2ioar  Uy  near  and  in  sight  of  Sodom,  and  also  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  pUin,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  deetruotion  as  the  other  eittea, 
b  apparent  from  Oen.  19,  19-21 ;  where  the  angel  exempts  Zoar  from 
OTcr throw  at  the  entreaty  of  Lot 

That  the  ancient  Zoar  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  appears 
from  BCTcral  considerations,  which  seem  to  be  dccbiTc.  Lot  asoraded 
from  it  into  the  mountain,  where  hb  daughters  bore  each  a  son;  and 
these  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites :  Oen.  19, 
80.  87.  88.  Now  the  Moabites  and  Ammonitea  both  dwelt  m  the  eaat- 
cm  mountains ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  writer,  b  here  obTtoualy 
to  recount  in  what  way  thess  mountaina  became  peopled,  tis.  by  an 

Vol.  lL-44. 
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€f«ii  wUdk  took  jhm  mt  Am  ipot  Vudiari  JoscplmB  in  epeak- 
lag  nftUi  titj.  mSk  h  **  2o«r  of  Anbt^"  /i^  Soopi/i^  r^^  'Apap^^,  6. 
J.  4.  a  4.  jSiil«lMAnaMiorjoeepliii8Wii€iiilie  eut  of  the  Deail 
8m;  iadtlMMaMitBaifwainlitdto  the  nonlaiDa  weal  of  the  aea, 
wUdkbakagadtoJvdea.    B^L  JimL  4.  8.  4. 

To  the  «MM  dbol  mn  ▼ariowi  tuitimoniin  of  Eudeblua  mud  Jemmo, 
cUel^  in  tho  Omwiiiriiina.  Thw  in  llio  orlide  Luith,  %hej  aaj  thift 
VM  m  tiIImo  ftftaotod  beiwom  AfOopoUo  tad  Zoor.  But  Areopolk  waa 
At  of  MoiKi  oaOod  olio  lUHwillt  Moob^  tad  lajon  tho  eastam  motmtaiiiB 
■one  hoait  north  of  Konk;  wImvo  ito  umbo  tad  remiuiii  exist  at  ttio 
pronat  daj.  Boo  Bohad  PklMt  pp.  677,  967.  Bmtgan  In  Z&eh'o 
M OMid.  dorr.  XVIIL  pu  48^  Buddiwdl  p.  177*  Irb j  ^nd  Urn- 
ri«ipu46&  [141.]  Agidii  in  llM  wt  JffiMnrjfn,  tkcj  gpe&kof  a  rillage 
B€MUBoriiiBi  (Both  Mimin)  ni  lyii^  north  of  Zofti ;  and  Nimrut,  aa  we 
have  aeon,  lay  eaai  of  the  Jordan  oferaMinrt  Jerieho.  See  Text,  V&l  L 
pu  66L— Fnrtheg  nasnon  ki  mid  hj  ttieai  to  be  ntuated  betwee  d  Petm 
and  Zoar;  art^  Jrmwm^  Onffir     Tiaat  of  alli  Jerotae  ex  press!  j  affinoB, 


thalZoarwaaintheboidefaof  Moab:  '^Segor  in  finibus  M^Mibitarum 
■ita eat,  diridena  ab  iia  tomun  PhiUiiiim; "  Oomm.  in  Rsa.  xv.  5.  He 
ia  here  qpeaUng  of  Zoar  aa  being  the  kej  (Toetea)  of  Moab  towarda  the 


Id  nke  manner  the  enMndflta  in  the  eipedition  of  king  BaMwin  I, 
to  the  ooontiy  a  &  of  the  Bead  Sea  in  A.  D.  1100,  after  marebing 
from  Hebron  end  deenending  into  the  GhAr,  prooeeded  around  th<)  aoutu 
end  of  the  hkou  {gitaio  uutmm  lam$  a  narU  aiuirali,)  and  came  at 
length  to  the  imoe  eelled  Segor,  doabtfeBS  the  Zog^ar  of  Abtilfeda. 
From  thie  point  theybftran  to  enter  the  eastern  moantaini.  Fuldier 
Cam.  28.  p.  405.    Will  Tyr.  10.  8. 

All  these  oircumBtaiiceB  seem  to  me  decisiTe  as  to  the  position  of 
Zoar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  momitains, 
near  its  southern  end.  Josephns  and  Eusebius  indeed  expressly  describe 
the  sea,  the  one  as  extending  to  Zoar,  and  the  other  as  lying  between 
Jericho  and  that  place;  Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  8.  4.  Onomast  art  MarB  Sa- 
Hnarum.  This  would  still  be  true  in  a  general  sense,  supposing  Zoar 
to  have  stood,  as  I  hare  assumed  in  the  text,  in  the  moutn  of  Wady 
Kerak,  where  it  issues  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  This  point 
is  in  fact  the  southern  end  of  the  broad  part  of  the  sea ;  the  water  which 
extends  further  south  forming  rather  a  bay ;  while  the  site  in  Question  is 
hardly  more  distant  from  the  southern  extremity  eren  of  this  bay,  than 
Jericho  is  from  the  north  end  of  the  sea.  Further,  this  position  of  Zoar 
seems  to  me  to  be  strongly  implied  in  the  notice  of  flusebius  above 
quoted,  which  places  Luiui  between  Areopolis  and  Zoar;  for  had  Zoar 
lain  further  south,  for  instance  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  cl-Ahsy,  (the 

E resent  Sdfieh,)  it  would  have  been  far  more  natural  to  say,  that  Luith 
lY  between  Oharac-Moab  (Kerak)  and  Zoar.  So  too  Jerome's  account 
of  Zoar  as  the  vectes  of  Moab  against  Palestine,  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  for  Wady  Kerak  was  (and  is  to  the  present  day)  the  great  road 
between  southern  Judea  and  the  country  of  Moab. 

The  account  siven  of  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Kerak  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  is  as  foUows:  "  All  this  tract  might  be,  and  probably  has  been 
irrigated ;  for  it  would  be  easy  to  dam  up  the  brook  and  conduct  it  in 
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almost  erery  direoUoD.  The  form  of  fields,  and  eren  the  marks  of  flir- 
rows,  are  to  be  seen ;  and  some  ruins  like  those  of  eotta^es,  or  of  asmall 
hamlet  Lower  down  there  is  Tory  elearlj  an  anetent  site ;  stones  that 
hare  been  used  in  building,  though  for  the  most  part  unhewn,  are  strewed 
OTor  a  great  sur&oe  of  uneren  ground,  and  mixed  both  with  brioks 
and  potterj.  This  aopearanee  eontinues  without  bterruption,  durinj^ 
the  snaoe  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  <raite  down  to  the  plam ;  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  hafe  been  a  place  of  oonsiderable  extent  We  noticed 
one  column,  and  we  found  a  prettj  specimen  of  antique  Tariegated  glass ; 
it  mar  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zoar.  Near  these  remains, 
the  Wady  opens  from  its  glen  bto  the  plain  to  the  northward  by  a  nook^ 
where  there  is  a  wwXL  of  rude  brick,  with  an  arched  doorway.*'  Trards 
p.  447,  sq.  [188.] 

The  preceding  considerations  seem  to  me  sufficiently  to  bear  out  all 
the  positions  taken  in  the  text  relatire  to  the  ancient  Zoar.  A  few 
other  historical  notices  may  properW  find  their  place  here. 

The  earliest  name  of  Zoar  was  nela,  Qen.  14,  2.  In  the  Sepiuagmt 
the  name  Zoar  is  written  SijyvSp,  Segor;  Joeephus  gives  it  by  Z«apa» 
Zoara ;  while  Eusebius  and  Jerome  use  both  forms.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  contbned  to  exist  as  a  city  of  Moab ; 
Beut  84,  8.  Is.  16, 6.  Jer.  48,  84.  It  b  nerer  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Judea ;  except  where  Joeephus  speaks  of  it  as  baring  been  wrest- 
ea  from  the  Arabians  by  Alexander  Jannvus,  Antiq.  14.  1.  4.  Ptol- 
emy also  assigns  it  to  Arabia  PetrsM;  see  Reland  Paliest  p.  408. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day  as  baring  manT  inhabitants 
and  a  Roman  garrison;  Onomast  art  Bala.  Stephen  of  Bysantium 
calls  it  a  largo  Tillage  and  a  fortress;  Reland  Palast  p.  1065.  In  the 
ecclesiasticaT^oti/us  it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Third  Palestine,  down  to  the  centuries  preceding  the  crusades ;  Reland 
pp.  217,  228,  226;  comp.  j^.  280.  The  crusaders  sppear  to  hare  found 
the  name  Segor  (Zoghar)  still  extant  *  and  describe  tiie  place  as  pleasant- 
ly situated  with  many  palm  trees :  Fulcher  Camot  28.  p.  405.  WilL 
Tyr.  10.  8.  Hence  they  also  eall  it  Villa  Pahnamm,  and  likewise 
PaumUr  or  Palmer;  Albert  Aq.  7.  41,  42.  Jaa  de  Vitr.  58.  p.  1076. 
Will.  Tyr.  22.  80.  But,  as  b  the  case  of  Jericho  and  'Ab  Jidr,  the 
palm  trees  hare  here  aLM>  disappeared ;  and  although  the  name  of  Zoghar 
appears  to  hare  existed  b  Abuueda's  time,  yet  we  hare  no  further  nota- 
ces  of  the  city  itself 

In  riew  of  all  thb  testimony,  M.  de  Sanlcy  ought  not  to  assume,  so 
lightly  as  he  has  done,  the  identity  of  the  names  and  position  of  SSoar 
and  Znweirah.     Narrat  I.  p.  481,  482. 
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Tomb  or  Aaxov.  The  following  account  is  giren  bj  Irbr  and 
Manglee  of  their  ascent  of  Mount  Hor  in  1818,  and  of  the  Muhait 
medan  Wely  dedicated  to  Neby  Hkttut  on  the  summit  Travels  p. 
484  m.  [134.] 

^  We  engaged  an  Arab  diepherd  as  bur  guide,  and  learing  Abu  Ba- 
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t  ill  fd  with  our  iarrmnla  &D<i  borsae^  vL^re  the  staepueii  of  the  ajceoi  oam< 
meDces,  we  hegaii  to  moant  the  track,  which  is  extremelj  ateep  and 
toibome^  and  &nordfl  bat  an  indiffereDt  fooling.     Id  moat  parte  the  pU^ 

frim  must  pick  bia  waj  aa  be  can,  and  frequootly  on  bia  handa  and 
□eeS'  Where  bj  nature  it  would  have  been  impaaeablej  there  are 
fligbta  of  rude  steps,  or  incliQed  planes,  construe teii  of  fitouea  laid 
together;  and  here  and  there  are  nicliea  to  receive  the  footstepe,  cut 
in  the  li^e  ro^k*  The  ImpreBsions  of  pilgrima*  feet  are  ecz^tched  in 
:tbe  rock  in  m&nj  placea;  but  withaut  inacript]aa&  Much  juniper 
£rowa  on  the  nioantaia,  almoat  to  the  very  iummit,  and  many  flower* 
l&g  pUnte  which  we  had  not  oheerred  ebewhere;  aoxne  of  tbeae  are 
rery  beautiful;  meet  of  them  are  ihomj.  Ou  the  top  there  b  an 
OTerhanging  eh  elf  in  the  roek^  wbteh  forms  a  sort  of  ea^em ;  hei%  we 
fouad  a  skm  of  extremely  had  water^  suspended  for  drinking,  and  a 
pallet  of  straw,  with  the  pitoher  and  other  poor  ntensik  of  the  Sheikh 
who  resides  here.  He  is  a  decrepit  old  niaD|  who  has  lived  here  dur- 
;  ing  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  occasionally  endured  the  fatigue  of 
det^eeudiiig  and  reaseenuing  the  mountain* 

"  The  tomb  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  small  buildings  differing  not  at 
all  in  external  form  and  appaarauee  from  those  of  Munammedan  saiots, 
•  miiiimon  thron^out  every  province  of  Turkey,  It  has  probably  been 
Tefauilt  at  no  remote  period ;  some  smaU  columns  are  bedded  Id  the 
walls,  and  some  fra^ents  of  granite,  and  «labs  of  white  marble  are 
lying  about*  The  door  is  near  the  southwest  angle;  within  whioh  a 
tomb,  with  a  pall  thrown  over  it^  praseuts  itself  immediately  on  en- 
tering; it  is  patched  together  out  of  fragments  of  atone  and 
marble,  that  have  made  part  of  other  fabricsi.  Upon  one  of  these  are 
Wferal  short  linfls  in  tlie  Hebiew  diaraoier,  eat  in  a  ■lorenly  naaa- 
ner;  we  had  them  interpreted  at  Aere,  and  ihej  prored  to  be  merelT 
the  names  of  a  Jew  and  his  family  who  had  aoratohed  this  reoord. 
.  .  There  are  rags  and  shreds  of  yarn  with  glass  beads  and  paras, 
left  as  votive  of^rings  by  the  Araba 

''  Not  fiar  from  the  northwest  angle  b  a  passage,  descending  by  steps 
.to  a  vault  or  grotto  beneath,  for  we  were  uncertain  whioh  to  call  it, 
being  covered  with  so  thick  a  coat  of  whitewash,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
dbtingubh  whether  it  b  built  or  hollowed  out.  It  appeared,  in  great 
part  at  least,  a  grotto ;  the  roof  b  oovered,  but  the  whole  b  rude,  ill- 
fashioned,  and  quite  dark.  The  Sheikh,  who  was  not  informed  that  we 
were  Ohristians,  fumbhed  us  with  a  lamp  of  butter.  Towards  the  fur- 
ther end  of  thb  dark  vault  lie  the  two  corresponding  leaves  of  an  iron 
grating,  whioh  formerly  prevented  all  nearer  approach  to  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet ;  they  have,  however,  been  thrown  down,  and  we  advanced 
so  as  to  touch  it ;  it  was  oovered  by  a  ragged  pall.  We  were  obliged  to 
descend  barefooted;  and  were  not  without  some  apprehension  of  tread- 
ing on  Boorpions  or  other  reptiles  in  such  a  place. 

''  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is  extremely  extensive  in 
every  direction ;  but  the  eye  rests  on  few  objects,  which  it  can  clearly 
distinguish  and  give  a  name  to;  though  an  excellent  idea  b  obtained  of 
the  general  face  and  features  of  the  country  •  •  •  An  artist  who 
would  study  rook  scenery  in  all  its  wildest  and  most  extravagant  forms, 
and  in  colours  whioh,  to  one  whq,  has  not  seen  them,  would  scarcely  ap- 
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pear  to  be  in  nataro,  would  find  hiauelf  rewarded,  ihoiild  he  reaori  to 
Moant  Hot  for  thai  aole  porpoae. 

*<  We  had  etnplojed  jtuiaohoarintheaaoent;  andfoand  thai  our  re- 
tom  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our  borsea,  oooopied  the  same  ttme.** 

Mr  Legh  who  aooompanied  Irbj  and  Manfflea,  aaji :  "  Agatnat  the 
walls  of  the  upper  apartment  were  soapeoded  beads,  bits  of  doth  and 
leather,  yottTO  offerings  left  by  the  derotees ;  on  one  side,  let  bto  the 
wall,  we  were  shown  a  dark-tookinc  stone,  that  was  rennted  to  possess 
considerable  virtues  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  hare  formerly  serred 
as  a  seat  to  the  prophet*'  According  to  Mr  Stephens,  ostrich  ^ggshare 
since  been  add^  to  the  other  offnri^  here  so^mided ;  Incidents,  etc. 
IL  p.  95.  Sohnbert  fotmd,  near  the  top  of  the  moontain,  manj  thig- 
ments  of  potter  J  and  bits  of  coloored  gtus;  but  the  conTcnt  which  he 
speaks  of  as  baring  once  stood  here,  seems  to  hare  nosofficient  historical 
fonndation;  Raise  IL  p.  420,  421. 

The  irrcffular  form  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  has  already  been 
alluded  to;  Text  p.  126.  The  date  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron  goes  h&ck 
beyond  the  time  of  the  crusadera,  who  already  found  here  an  oratory  or 
Woly ;  GesU  Dei  p.  581.  Fulch.  Gamot  ib.  n.  405.— The  old  Sheikh 
who  formerly  resiaed  on  the  mountain  has  lone  been  dead ;  hb  place  as 
keeper  of  the  Wely  was  now  occupied  by  an  iimabitant  of  Eljy,  who  oo» 
casionally  visits  the  spot  He  was  present  during  our  aflBiir  at  Wady 
MOua,  and  strongly  took  our  part ;  probably  not  beinc  willim^  to  forego 
the  benefit  which  might  be  ezpeotod  to  accrue  to  himseO^  shouldwe  ascend 
the  mountain. 
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Pbtra«  Two  or  three  questions  respecting  the  Tarious  names  applied 
to  Petra,  and  also  respecting  the  application  of  this  name  to  other  plaoeSy 
remain  to  be  inTestigated. 

Josephus  relates,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  Petra  was  Ark^  or 
Arekenu  fApan;,  'Apcac^iiy),  and  that  it  was  so  called  from  its  founder 
Kekem  (oYJ*;),  one  of  the  Midianitish  kings  slain  by  the  Israelites ;  Nunu 
81,  8.  Joseph.  Ant  4.  4.  7.  ib.  4.  7.  1.  But  this  seems  to  be  some- 
what doubtful ;  for  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseiido-Jonathan  apply 
the  name  Rekem  (0^;*;)  not  to  Petra,  but  to  Kadesh ;  Oen.  16,  14.  W, 
1.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  indeed,  speak  of  Rekem  as  the  Syrian  name 
for  Petra;  but  as  in  another  place  they  cite  Josephus  as  their  authority 
for  this  assertion,  it  would  seem  that  they  in  no  case  speak  from  then 
own  knowledge ;  Ooomast  arte.  Ps^ra,  lUemt^  comp.  art  Aremn, 

There  seems  to  be  no  further  yenr  definite  ancient  notice  of  this 
name ;  bat  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Abulfeda  do- 
scribes  a  plsoe  called  er-Ilakim,  which  in  its  character  would  well  corres- 
pond to  Wady  M  Asa :  "Among  the  noted  towns  of  Syria  is  ar-Raktm,  a 
small  place  near  the  Bclka,  the  houses  of  which  are  all  cut  in  the  liye 
rock,  as  if  of  one  stone;"  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11.  This  is  accordingly  as- 
sumed by  Schultens  and  others,  as  the  Arekem  of  Josephus  and  the  Petra 
of  the  Greeks;  Vita  Salad.  Index  art  ^fTaJbtmiim.  Beaching  Th. 
XI.  L  p.  508.  But  the  position  near  the  Bclka  is  inconsistent  with  sach 
Vou  11.— 4i.* 
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wrtk  df  Kenk.    A^^  A^iL  M^.  ad  A.  R  5«a    ffilaH 
ia  TiL  &1  P^J^  Sm  Ommim  CSok^  n  Jca.  Ifi,  L  p.  ill. 

OflTE.  XVIiL  pp.  Ii§|  iSiL 
iilfcihjfnifcMbtSaMiBiiffiiHij  Tfiiiiil,  iliiifc 
Pctf»  er  Wadj  Mtei  vtt  1^  |bM  alU  W  Anlitt  wriios 
fl*B^,«l«nM  u>r«ted  «ram  Bodbvt  n»  pfoteUf  M  te  it 
fcrjtktClaUiifaBrw.Om  16,  14  SO,  1;  ^aliidi  tlM  Tkqfimtf 
Oakdoa  Ibira  imb  iMted  «r  Bend  ral  Sbiir.  He  aad  slhtn  aba 
read  t^  Aiabio  mmm  m  d-Mty'r  (a  ilMd),  asd  Md  ti  tJi^r^we  lo  be 
maajmni  vltfc  t^  waa  Fetra;  aliban^  li  ii  ptapfliij  writua  witli 
KflMi,  d'Hlir^  and  hit  s«  wmdk  afcf^aaiag.  See  Frajlig^  Lex.  Arak 
L  pp.  S45,  SM.  B^>diift  G^op.  Saer.  p.  68a  BaBa»iaaJ«epk  AaL 
C  C  7.  ed.  HATm.     Eelaod  P*L  p.  9^ 

Biii  ipan  £ram  aU  Ui^  ibo  plaoi  aaUed  fil^Hipr  laj  al  loMft  ^i  da j^ 
jomnej  aoath  from  Wadj  Milaiip  aad  tbenfaa  imaaot  ba  bnM^i  iaia 
«Bj  ftnoaeiaoii  vitb  Pein.  EdrUi  »|i  tbai  TtkA  Im  bifewaea  el-Hijr 
pad  thd  Intdsr  of  Sjria,  foor  daji'  fBrnrmj  &ob  tka  laUar;  and  aa  Ike 
Mieiil  mate  ef  Uie  Sjriaa  Haj,  Teb^k  ii  also  &w  dmjaaamaf  lta'i&; 
Xdriii  par  JsoBeri  p,  SSS,  Barddw4tV  trmTeb  App.  pp.  d&8|  05a 
Vtetberi  Edrlaif  in  d^ttiliipi  tin  wttd  Sjriaa  route,  placM  el-Htjr  al 
§amw  imyn  from  TeMk  iinm£  Med Jaa ;  ib.  pp^  S5d,  360.  Barekbai^^ 
liotiGef  do  Qot  meotioQ  el-Hijr ;  probabtj  hmmmm  tbe  H^j  at  tbe  present 
dftj,  south  of  Tebilkj  take*  a  mor©  western  nmle ;  ib  p,  659. — Ttie  sup- 
posed ideniitj  of  d-Hijr  with  Peira  b  properly  denied  by  Bernard  and 
Scholtens,  as  above  qnoied ;  and  also  by  Oesenins,  Oomm.  in  JesL  16,  L 
p.  537.  The  Utter  howerer  refers  by  orersight  to  RommePs  AboUbda, 
p.  84 ;  where  the  writer  is  ^leaking  of  another  el-Hijr,  situated  in  the 
interior  prorinoe  YemAmeh.  See  Abolf  Tab.  Arab.  ed.  Hadson,  pp. 
87,  60.    Bdrisi  ib.  pp.  154, 155. 

Thos  far  of  Arabian  writers.  We  torn  now  to  another  question: 
Whether,  as  has  been  assomed,  there  existed  anciently  more  than  one 
eity  of  the  name  of  Petra  ?  It  may  first  be  proper  to  remark,  that  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentory,  the  general  name  of  Palestine 
had  been  so  extended  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Arabia  Petraoa,  auite 
to  Ailah.  Thus  at  the  council  of  Nicea  A.  D.  825,  among  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  whose  subscriptions  are  there  presenred,  is  the  name  of 
Peter,  bishop  of  Ailah;  and  Jerome,  paraphrasing  Eusebius,  plaoea 
Ailah  in  the  extreme  borders  of  Palestine  on  the  Bed  Sea;  Onomast. 
art.  AUaiL  Labbe  OonoiL  Toul  II.  a  51.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III. 
p.  750.  Hence  Busebius,  writing  about  A.  D.  330,  could  with  proprie- 
ty speak  of  Petra,  sometimes  as  a  city  of  Arabia  and  sometimes  as  be- 
longing to  Palestine.  Thus  Onomast  art.  Fetra :  "  Petra  civitas  Arabias 
in  terra  Bdom;  "  but  under  the  art&  Arcem  and  Oades:  ''  Petra  civi- 
tas  nobilis  Palsostinas."  When  therefore  in  other  writers,  we  find  Petra 
assigned  sometimes  to  Palestine  and  sometimes  to  Arabia,  this  does  not 
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in  itaelf  imply  more  tluui  one  Pein.  Rehuid  PaL  p.  026. — ^Barlj  b 
the  fifth  oentary,  m  we  hare  teen,  this  region  took  the  epeoiilo  nnme  of 
the  Third  Palestine.     Bee  Text  p.  161. 

OeUarioB  taramee  a  Petra  of  the  Amalekitee,  distinct  from  that  of 
Arabia,  on  the  strength  of  Jad^.  1,  86,  and  2  Kings  14,  7 ;  where  a 
Petra  (Heb.  Sola)  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  ascent  of  Akrmb- 
bim  and  with  the  Yallej  of  Salt ;  Notit  Orbis  IL  p.  680.  The  oonaider- 
ations  adfancod  in  the  text,  show  this  ooigectnre  to  be  without  solid 
ibandation ;  see  Text  p.  169  so. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  a  Petra  of  Palestine  had  been  assomed,  also 
as  distinct  from  Petra  of  Arabia,  on  the  strength  of  a  passsgs  in  the 
works  of  St.  Athanasins;  see  Qeogr.  Saor.  Oaroli  k  St  Pamo,  Amst 
1711.  p.  806.  ReUnd  p.  927.  The  passage  is  nsnaUj  reHBrred  to  as 
contained  b  the  ''  Bpist  ad  solitariam  Yitam  agentes;  ^  thoo^  m  the 
Benedictine  edition  at  least,  it  b  found,  not  b  that  epistle,  bat  b  tho 
Historb  Arianor.  ^  18,  Opera  Toul  L  p.  854.  Paris  1698 :  mU  'Apoor 
iUy  Kid  *Atrr4pia¥  r^  f^hf  Amo  IlffrfMir  rtft  HaXjaurnmiit  rh¥  Sk  d«^  rift 
Apo^ufts  iwuncow€V99  **  Et  Arinm  qnidem  et  Asteriom,  ilium  Petramm 
PabeetinflB,  banc  ex  Arabia,  episoopos.'*  In  another  place  Athaaasiua 
speaks  of  Asterios  alone  as  bishop  of  Petra  b  Arabb :  'Acrr Xp<o«  UtrpSi^ 
riji  'Apo^utt,  Tomns  ad  Antioch.  ^  10.  Opera  Toul  I.  iL  p.  776. 

Now,  as  Reland  justly  remarks,  if  there  was  actually  a  citr  called 
Petra,  an  episcopal  see  in  Palestine,  distinct  from  that  of  Arabia,  it  b 
certably  rery  singular,  that  there  diould  nowhere  exist  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  it  in  all  the  subscriptions  of  councils,  in  the  rarious  ecclesiasti- 
cal NotitiflB,  and  b  the  numerous  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
were  cotemporary  with  Athanasius.  ana  lired  b  and  wrote  expressly 
i^n  Palestme.  Thb  remark  affords  strong  ground  to  suspect  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  in  the  passage  of  Athanasius;  which,  as  Reland  has 
acutely  shown,  might  rery  easily  take  place.  Either  the  word  UtrfAv 
has  been  trani^osed  from  its  proper  place,  so  that  we  ought  to  read :  r^ 
/Ur  iliro  rvf%  UaXawrumi^  rdr  M  diri  nrrpMr  r^  'Apo^Smfv— -or,  M  b  more 
probable,  the  word  Ilcrpwr  was  at  first  a  glees  b  the  margin,  afterwards 
inserted  b  the  text  b  the  wrong  place.  On  the  latter  supposition,  no 
city  was  originally  mentioned,  nut  the  text  stood  thus :  r^  fiht  Am^ 
llaXmirrurf/i^  rdr  Si  dwd  'Apa^Mt.  That  thb  b  the  true  readinf^  b  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  from  the  fact,  that  Athanasius  himself  b 
another  place  uses  the  Tcry  same  formula  :  Mcurapuw  d«i  IlaXai^nrifff 
jmt  *AoTcpiov  Av^  *Apafiia%  ApoL  oontra  Arianos  ^  48.  0pp.  Tom.  I.  p. 
166.  (Here  we  hare  obTiousl?  the  cormption  Mojcoptov  for  Apctov.)  Tne 
same  reading  is  also  supported  by  two  lixe  pams^ns  b  the  historical  frag- 
ment of  Hilarins,  where  he  speaks  of  the  same  bishops,  n.  188 :  '^  Arium 
ex  Pabostina  et  Stephanum  ( Asterium)  de  Arabia ;  '^  and  p.  1298 : 
<' Arius  a  Pabsstina,  Asturus  ( Asteriua)  ab  Arabia.'*  See  Reland  Pabest 
p.  028. — ^Tbe  preceding  considerations  seem  to  me  completely  to  do 
away  the  authority  of  this  isolated  and  unsupported  passage  of  Athana- 
sius. 

One  other  point  of  confusion  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  hare  seen 
in  the  text,  that  the  crusaders  thought  thoy  found  Petra  in  Kerak ;  to 
which  they  accordingly  gare  the  name  of  *'  Petra  deeerti,^  and  established 
there  a  Latb  bishopric;  see  Text  pp.  106, 107.   There  can  be  no  question 
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iho  dnvl J  dOsiti  ft»  tte  &^  1^  after  1^  < 
P«Cf%  Ike  MiatfoiwOtAii  «ee  of  tbt  TUrd  PilttOae  wsi 

^  flf  Film  ii  xil  fcaai,  W*  R  alifah  undt  wlken^ro- 

Pd.  Mt  S3,  23SL    8e«  Text,  |il  166.    Boi  now,  «  Ifce 

toftVft  dfjakful  pMMfei,  U  bftS  been  li^d,  Usmt  Uie  aww  of 

.!^ic)iMlia«MalMjiilik0ttuiMrUiB>U»k    See 

TA  Jiq.    fiafifliMn^ 'M  Urt  titk  iaMtlbed0Tcr 

■in  Ami  a  |^t4i)  addad  Irf  Um  Lttlift  iraaigiiliai  or  oomacri  bBplri&g 

.  «d)r,  Aii^  M  U  WKpfOmi,  IkB  actmpolltos  na  of  Bdilnli  w^  Imoe 

kmm  «i  IkAt  of  P«lt»  teorC — Ht  nOer  {Mtfe  ii  In    WlUiun 

rfTyw^MLlIi  ""CMtraavdliieiTHmMaeBCnck,  ...  jiLiUmrlfoin 

Mli(||nHnMM  cJoniB  j&nlpisB  m^tropouHi,  pnw  wd 
fOfUft  im0  dku  ml  Petim  daMrti''  Bm^^imm  din 
Wfft  ihiBlfimd  tL&  oilier  UiliirbM  oT  Iho  inwka.  Tliu#  L«  »ji  j 
SiL  S8:  .''Urbem  onl  nomai  torintiinnn  P«ta«  deaertt,  modemani  v«r4l 
OniL"  Sat  too  ttie  other  relfireDeea  jml  above,  &a4  Test,  pp.  1G3, 
IW,  186,  167,  Ilcrje^  it  U  a  aatarsl  su2>jM>HltioDj  that  the  tute- 
meni  of  the  paange  in  question  waa  %  lapsus  either  of  the  author,  or 
more  probabl j  of  aome  tranaeribek'. — ^The  later  eonfhaed  and  erroneous 
noticea  of  Brocardoa  and  Hariniia  Sanuioa  need  not  here  be  taken  into 
the  acoount. 

The  general  reaolt  then  of  the  inqniriee  in  the  present  note,  ia  the 
following,  yis.  That  there  was  in  anoient  times  onl^  a  single  oity  called 
Petra,  which  is  spoken  of  snocessiTely  and  someUmes  indiscriminate- 
ly as  belonging  to  Bdom,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  whose  remains  are 
still  seen  in  Wady  HAsa;  that  to  this  city,  whether  as  existing  or  in 
ruins,  as  Petra  or  as  Wady  MOsa,  Arabian  writers,  so  far  as  yet  Known, 
make  no  allusion  earlier  than  the  13th  and  15th  centuries ;  and  that  the 
crusaders  transferred  the  name  of  Petra  (Petra  deserti)  to  Kerak,  and 
to  that  place  alone. 


NoTB  XXXVIII.— Page  192. 

Catastrophb  of  Sodom.     The  following  is  the  original  of  the  letter 
of  L.  von  Bttoh,  gircn  in  the  text 

Bsrlin,  20  Avrii,  1839. 

MONBIBUB, 

O'est  plut6t  pour  r6pondro  &  rhonorable  oonfianoe  quo  toub  Toulea 
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ftToir  en  moi,  qua  dans  re8p6raaoe  de  ponroir  toob  fiure  one  obMiraiion 
digne  de  toub  Aire  presentee,  qne  je  tooi  adrene  oee  lifloea. 

La  Tallte  da  Jonrdatn  eel  one  orfvoMf,  cjai  i'6tena  depnif  le  Liban 
josqu'4  la  mer  Rouge  moB  iniernq>iion.  Yoili,  i  oe  qui  me  aemble.  le 
Hsnliai  do  too  reoheroheo,  oomme  de  oellos  de  Mr  de  Berton  ei  Mr  Gal- 
lier,  qui,  malcre  oe  fait,  en  Tonleni  4  Mr  Ritior  poor  aroir  dii  la  mtoe 
eboee.  Cos  longaes  oroTasses,  fr^uontes  sorioat  dans  les  montagnes 
ealoaires,  donnent  la  oonfifforaiion  i  nos  oontinenis.  8i  elles  sont  irte 
largos  ei  profondes,  olios  donnent  passage  aox  montacnos  primitiTos,  qoi, 
par  oeito  raison,  fonnent  dos  c&alfMt,  &db  nno  direoiion,  qao  la  orerasse 
loor  a  presorite.  On  pent  done  s'ailondre  4  on  pins  grand  d^Toloppomenl 
dos  agents  Toloaniquos  an  food  de  oeile  orerasse,  qao  sor  les  haaienrsi 

I^  sel  gemme  est,  d^aprds  les  reoherohos  les  pins  rooenioSi  nn  prodoil 
dNino  action  Toloaniqae  on  nlntoniqiie  le  long  dime  ouTortnre  ae  oette 
nature.  Mais,  les  sonroes  a*aq>halte  on  de  bitome  le  sont  anssi ;  oomme 
le  proQTont  la  quantity  de  sonroes  de  bitume  depnis  le  pied  dn  S^rros  aox 
eoTirons  de  Bsssorah  jnsaa*4  Mosnl,  ei  anssi  i  Bakon ;  oomme  le  proo- 
Tent  enooro  la  sooroo  de  bitome  dMis  le  golfo  de  Naples,  et  k  Mellilli 
pi^s  de  Siracose ;  oomme  le  proaront  les  sonroes  de  bitome  snr  Tile  de 
Zanie,  et  m^mo  le  bitome  de  Sejssel  dont  on  fait  les  trottoirs  i  Paris. 

L'Asphalto  de  la  mer  Morte  n*est  Traisemblablement  qne  le  bitnme 
eonsolid6  an  fond  do  lao,  qoi  no  pent  pas  s^^ooolor,  ot  formo  par  00006- 
qoont  one  oooche  sor  le  fond,  oomme  4  Tile  de  Trinidad.  II  est  asses 
rraisemblablo,  que  oette  aooomolation  se  soit  faite  dans  les  temps  reeoUs, 
oomme  de  nos  joors;  et  si  dos  actions  Toicanianes,  one  ^leration  do  ter- 
rain, et  dos  trembloments  de  torre  ont  mis  an  joor  dos  masses  d*aq>balte 
analogoos  k  cello  quo  toos  ares  d^orito,  (ph^nom^no  de  la  pins  haote 
imporianoe,  inoonno  josqo^id,)  on  pent  trte  bien  oonooroir  la  conflagra- 
tion de  cites  onti^ros  par  Tinflammation  de  mati^ros  si  ^mimsnment  com- 
bustibles. 

Si  on  poovait  ddcoomr  qoekioe  masse  basaltiqoo  dans  la  pariie  mS- 
ridionale  00  Tors  Textremit^  sod  de  la  mer  Morte,  on  poorait  oroire, 
qo*on  "  dyke*'  basaltiqoo  se  soit  fait  joor  lore  de  la  cdl^bro  oatastropbe, 
oomme  cela  est  arrird  en  1820  prte  de  Tile  de  Banda,  et  dans  on  antre 
temps  so  piod  do  Tolcan  de  Tomato.  (Descript  phjs.  dos  lies  Oanaries. 
p.  412,  iis.)  Los  mooTomonts  qoi  accompagnent  la  sortie  d*nn  tel 
*'  djke  **  sont  bien  en  6tat  de  prodoire  tons  les  pbdnomtoes,  qoi  onl 
changes  oette  contr^  int^reesante,  sans  ezercer  one  infloonco  trte  mar- 
qo^  sor  la  forme  ot  la  confifforataoo  dos  montagnes  k  Tontoor. 

La  fertility  do  sol  ddpend  qoelqoefois  de  tr^  l^rs  accidents.  II 
n'est  pas  probable,  qoo  le  bitome  soit  propro  poor  raogmonter.  Mais  il 
est  bien  possible,  qoe  les  mooTomonts  do  terrain  cot  po  mettre  ao  joor 
one  plos  grande  masse  de  sel  gemme,  qoi  en  trains  par  les  eaox  tots  le 
fond  de  la  Tall6e,  soffirait  poor  loi  6ter  sa  prodootibilit^.  Le  sel  semmo 
n*aorait  pas  tant  frappd  Lot,  poor  s^imaginer  que  sa  femmeoikt  6t6  cEang^ 
eo  sel,  si  on  avait  eo  oonnaissanoe  de  son  ozistonco  outre  les  cooches  do 
toote  la  montagne,  arant  la  catastrophe  memorable. 

II  faot  esperer,  que  la  8ooi6t6  gtologiqne  de  Lend  res,  si  aciiTO, 
Toodra  bieo  un  jour  coTorer  un  de  oes  mcmbres,  pour  ^olairer  afoc  U 
flambeau  de  la  G6ologie  des  fiaits  qui  int<Mi»sont  tout  le  monde.     Mai% 


[xrox* 


loiilekvillte 

B^  M0  «  mmbm  < 
JUl%anMrMlM 


J     ju'i  Akal»a- 
doit  pel  Toofl  tfwmtiiiter.     Haia^ 
ftm  «■•  tliofi^  iur  liii  fiuto.  d«»iit  on 
kiitadMi. 

Tain  Mttnimble  ei  obeuauil, 
LsoroLD  nm  Bcca. 


1S6. 


Tim  taitwmg  TM^ 
iidAftmmmgBMatmtdmuaBim  the  tat| 
Madfiwr  of  Jlliia  ■Utiitrfliie  " 

(oalori^mailMirairifal 


I^'SS 


Meat|lSbS7» 
L  8aMOlli,lM7. 
2.  Btfiai,18|20. 

4  PaMMtfnmuditlMSodBML 
IC  82:  tad  tbie  dq? 
mtrdi  into  the  doMrl  of 
Shiur,  15,  22. 

6.  Marah,  15,  28. 

6.  Elim,  15,  27. 

7. 

8.  De8ertofSin,16, 1. 

9. 
10. 

11.  Bepbidim,  17, 1. 

12.  Desert  of  Sinai,  10,  1. 


L  MTOtn  ^f/Mf^  to  SitMdm 

Hiunbono.  S8L 


8mooIIi,tb.6. 

Pannge  thmdi  the  Sod 
tbroo  daya^BUtfcb  k  Iko 
orBtkaa,TB.a 

Marah,  tb.  8. 

£lim,TS.  0. 

Enoampment  by  tbe  Bed  Sea,  ybl  10. 

Desert  of  Sin,  vs.  11. 

Dopbka,  TS.  12. 

Alusb,  Ys.  18. 

Bepbidim,  vs.  14. 

Desert  of  Smai,  vs.  15. 


2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadezh  the  second  iime. 


Nombers  a  10-20. 
From  tba  desert  of  Sioai,  10,  12. 
18.  Taberab,  11,  8.    Deut  9, 22. 

14.  Kibrotb-battaarab,  11,  84. 

15.  Hazerotb,  11,  85. 

16.  Kadesh,  in  tbe  desert  of  Pa- 

ran,  12, 16.  18,  26.  Deut. 
1,  2.  19.  Hence  tbey 
torn  back  and  wander  for 
tbirty-eigbt  years;  Num. 
14,  25  sq. 


Numbers  a  88. 
From  tbe  desert  of  Sinai,  tb.  16. 

Kibrotb-battaavab,  ts.  16. 
Haserotb,  vs.  17. 
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17. 

la 

10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

ao. 

81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
85. 


Retarn    to    Bladasii,    Nam. 
20,  1. 


Rithma,  ts.  1& 
Rimmon-para,  ts.  19. 
LibDAh,  T8.  20. 
Rindi,  T8.  21. 
KeheUihah,  ti.  22. 
Mount  Shapher,  t%  28. 
Hftradah,  t%  24. 
Makheloth,  ra  25. 
Tahath,  ts.  26. 
Tarah,  ts.  27. 
Mithoah,Ta2a 
Haahmonah,  ts.  20. 
Moseroth,  Ta  80. 
Beno-jaabui,  ti.  81. 
Hor-hagidgad,  Ta  82. 
JotbatUh,  TS.  88. 
Ebronah.  ts.  84. 
EsioD-gaoer,  Ta  86. 
Kadash,  T8. 86. 


8.  From  Kad$$k  to  ihs  Jordan. 


86. 
87. 


aa 

89. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 

4a 

47. 

4a 

49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 


Nam.  00.  20. 21.  Doat  oo. 
1. 2.  10. 
From  Kadesh,  NaoL  20.  22. 
Boeroth   Bone-jaakao,  l>eat 

10,6. 
Moant  Hor,  Nam.  20, 22;  or 

Mosera,    Deot     10,    6; 

where  Aaron  died. 
Oadgodah,  Deat  10,  7. 
Jotbath,  Deat  10,  7. 
Way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Nam. 

21,    4;     bj    Elath    and 

Eiion-gaber,  Deat  2,  a 


Oboth,  Nam.  21,  10. 
^e-abarim,  Nqol  21.  11. 
The  brook  Zered,  Nam.  21, 

12.     Deat  2,  la  14. 
The  brook  Amon,  Nam.  21, 

la     Deat  2,  24. 


Beer    (well)    b   the  desert, 

Nam  21,  16.  la 
Mattanah,  21,  la 
Nahaliel,  21,  19. 
Bamotb,  21,  19. 


Numbers^  e.  88. 
From  Kadesh,  ts.  87. 

Mount  Hor,  ts.  87. 


Zalmonah,  Ta  41. 

Panon,  Ta  42. 

Oboth,  Ta  48. 

Ije-abarim,  or  Jim,  ts.  44.  45. 


Dibon-gad,  ts.  45 ;  now  DhibAo. 
Almon-dlblathaim,  Ta  46. 


St.  Ffanh,  mliv  Hm  nam  if   Mtwirtriirf  Abarim,  acar  to  Nebo, 

WMftsrliSa,JOt 
6k3fikmimr^jimkm  toilM    PliiH  of  Mbab  by  JoidaD, 


HoqiXEir-P^(»Stt. 

IfnmuilESL    In  April,  1835,  the  Rev.  S.   Bmtth  made  a  jonmej 
I  BairftI  along  the  oomi  to  Ydfa,  and  ihenm  to  Jerus&knL     Thera 

I  kiHii  In  the  party,  and  tbej  travelled  kiiurelj,     Tlio  follawing 

Koi»  1  tad  %  are  from  imperfect  noteg  uf  thai  journey.  No.  S  li  from 
iSkib  B«r.  Mr  Lanno&U;  drawn  up  from  bk  own  noUis  ]  and  givea  the 
nonal  Itio  between  Jeroaulem  and  Y&fa.  In  OOftiparing  Ko^  2  and  It 
dM  lelenro  tnTelling  of  one  p^rty  must  be  tnkmi  mto  account :  as  well 
na  the  ftol|  timt  b  f>ne  eaao  the  direotion  of  tlie  Journey  was  tip  tbe  monn- 
tnin^  and  in  iho  olhar  down. 


Vraa'AUft 
«  d-MokMte* 

90 
S16 

80 

1 

8  20 

1  40 

45 

VtntLmkt 
KakUljA 
A  rim 
BimAVa, 

Zabara 

r«o 

86 
66 

1  60 

Oonrent  on  Oarmel 

'Athllt 

A  Tillage 

Tant(kra 

Riyer  B«lka 

HfikhAlid 

A  brook  [Nahr  ArsOf  ] 

el-Haram 

Nahr  el-'Anjeh  [or  Batnu] 

Yd& 

S 

1  60 

2  40 
206 
2  06 

2.  From  TAfa 

to  Jenuaitm. 

FromTAfk 

A  Tillage 

Lndd 

er-Bamleh 

B.   M. 

1 

1 

1  85 
46 

KnUh,  on  tbe  firat  bills         2  "' 
L4tr6D,  foot  of  Wady  'Aly      1 
SAria,  top  of  the  monntain     2  80 
Karyet  el-'Enab,  in  a  Talley      40 
Jerusalem                              8  80 

8.  From  Jerut 

laiUm  to  TAfa. 

From  Jenunlem 
KalOnieh 
Knryet  el-'Enab 
S&r!a 

B&b  el-Wady 
L&trdn 

H.   It 

1  30 
1  80 
1 
1 

1 

Eub&b 

Ramleb 

Sorafend 

Beit  Dejan 

YAsikr 

Tafa 

2 
80 

1 

80 
1 
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Eabthquakb  at  Safsd.  The  following  is  the  Report  of  Mr  ThoaH 
eon  mentioned  in  the  text,  to  fiir  m  it  relates  to  Sued.  He  reaehed 
that  plaoe  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1887.  The  earthquake  took  place  on 
the  let  of  the  mm»  month.  See  Miarionary  Herald  for  Nor.  1887,  p. 
436  m. 

"  Jnst  hefore  we  began  to  asoend  the  mountain  of  Safed,  we  met  oar 
oonsolar  acent  of  Stdon,  retaming  home  with  hia  widowed  sister.  His 
brother-in-law,  a  rioh  merchant  of  Bafed,  had  been  buried  np  to  his  neek 
bj  the  ndns  of  his  fidlen  hoose,  and  in  that  awful  oonditton  remained 
seTeral  dajs,  beggins  and  calling  for  help,  and  at  last  died  before  anj 
one  was  found  to  assist  him  1  Ab  we  ascended  the  steep  mountain,  we 
saw  sereral  dreadful  rents  and  cracks  in  the  earth  and  rocks,  giTing 
painful  indications  of  what  might  be  expected  aboTe.  But  all  antieipa> 
tions  were  utterly  confounded  when  the  reality  burst  upon  our  sidit 

*'  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  refused  to  credit  the  accounts ;  nut  one 
frigfatfiu  gUnce  conyinced  me,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  orerstate  such  a  ruin.  Sidioe  it  to  say  that  this  great  town,  whiw 
seemed  to  tne  like  a  bee-hiTO  four  years  aco,  and  was  still  more  so  oniT 
eighteen  days  aco,  is  now  no  more.  Safea  totu,  but  is  not  The  Jewish 
portion,  contaimng  a  population  of  fire  or  six  thousand,  was  built  around 
and  upon  a  Tory  steep  mountain ;  so  steep,  indeed,  is  the  hill,  and  so 
compactly  built  was  the  town,  that  the  rooft  of  the  lower  houses  formed 
the  street  of  the  ones  abore,  thus  rising  like  a  stairway  one  orer  another. 
And  thus,  when  the  tremendous  shock  dashed  every  house  to  the  ground 
in  a  moment,  the  first  foil  upon  the  second,  the  second  upon  the  third, 
that  on  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  And  this  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  almost  unprecedented  destruction  of  life.  Some  of  the  lower  houses 
are  coTcred  to  a  great  depth,  with  the  ruins  of  many  others  which  wer« 
abore  them.  From  this  cause  it  also  occurred,  that  a  rast  number  who 
were  not  instantaneously  killed,  perished  before  they  could  be  dug  out ; 
and  some  were  taken  out  fire,  six,  and  one  (I  was  told)  seren  days  after 
the  shock,  still  alire.  One  solitary  man,  who  had  been  a  husband  and 
a  father,  told  me,  that  he  found  his  wife  with  one  child  under  her  arm, 
and  the  babe  with  the  breast  still  in  its  mouth.  He  supposed  the  babe 
had  not  been  killed  by  the  foiling  ruins,  but  had  died  of  nunger,  eodea- 
Touring  to  draw  nourishment  mm  the  breast  of  its  lifeless  mother ! 
Parents  frequently  told  me,  that  they  heard  the  Toices  of  their  little  ones 
crying  papa,  mamma,  fainter  and  fomter,  until  hushed  in  death ;  while 
they  were  either  stru^ling  in  de^Mur,  to  free  themseWes,  or  labouring 
to  remoTc  the  fallen  timber  and  rocks  from  their  children. 

"  What  a  dismal  spectacle  1  As  for  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  b 
seen  but  one  tssI  chaos  of  stones  and  earth,  timber  and  boards,  tables, 
chain,  beds,  and  clothing,  mingled  in  horrible  confusion.  Men  CTerr- 
where  at  work,  worn  out  and  woe-begone,  uneoTering  their  houses  in 
seardi  of  the  mangled  and  putrified  bodies  of  departed  friends;  while 
here  and  there,  I  noticed  companies  of  two  or  three  eadi,  clambering 
Ireadfblloa'    " 


orer  the  ruins,  bearing  a  dreadfbl  load  of  corruption  to  the  narrow  I 
appointed  for  all  li?  ing.    I  corered  my  fooe  and  passed  oo  through  the 
Vd.  U.-46  M  M 
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talf-lirbg,  wraUhed  remnants  of  Safed.  Borne  were  weeping  In  despair^ 
,  and  soma  laughing  in  aalloiisneai  still  more  distreBsing.  Here  &a  old 
man  B&t  aoUtarj  on  tlie  wreck  of  hia  onoe  crowded  bouse  i  tbere  &  cbild 
waa  &%  plaj,  too  young  to  realise  that  it  ha4  d either  father  nor  motLer, 
brother  nor  relative,  in  the  wide  world,  Thej  flocked  arouudj  ua  hua* 
bandj  tliat  had  tost  tli^ir  wi?ei3|  wires  their  l^isbauda,  pareats  witLout 
children^  oliildren  without  parente,  and  not  a  few  Ion  aa  tlie  aoLitary 
remnants  of  largo  connections  The  people  were  seatierod  abroBd,  above 
and  below  the  ruing^  in  tenta  of  old  boards,  old  carpets,  mata,  catiTaa, 
brush,  and  earth,  and  not  a  few  dwelling  in  the  open  air ;  while  8omo 
jKJor  wretohoB,  wounded  and  bruised,  were  left  among  the  prostrate  build- 
ingBj  ererj  moment  exposed  to  death  from  the  loose  rocks  aroiind  and 
atmre  them. 

"  As  aoon  as  onr  tent  wm  pitched,  Mr  C.  and  myself  set  ofif  tn  visit 
the  wounded.  Creeping  under  a  wretched  cover ing,  intended  for  a  tent, 
the  first  we  came  to,  we  found  an  emaciated  young  female  lying  on  the 
^und,  covered  with  the  filthiest  garments  I  ever  saw*  After  examin- 
ing several  wounds,  all  in  a  state  of  inorttfication,  the  poor  old  oreaturo 
that  was  waiting  on  her  lifted  np  the  cover  of  her  feet,  when  a  moment's 

fiance  convinced  me  that  she  eould  not  possibly  survive  another  day. 
'he  foot  had  dropped  off,  and  the  ficsh  ako,  leaving  the  leg-bone  altoge- 
ther bare  I  Sending  some  laudanum  to  relieve  the  intolerable  agony  of 
her  last  hours,  we  went  on  to  other  but  equally  dreadful  aoeuos.  Not  to 
ahock  the  feelings  by  detailing  what  we  saw,  I  will  only  mention  one 
other  ease ;  and  I  do  it  to  show  what  iuimense  suffering  these  poor  fioople 
bare  endured,  for  the  last  eighteen  daya  Clambering  over  a  heap  of 
ruinSf  and  entering  a  low  vault  by  a  hole,  I  found  eight  of  the  wounded 
crowded  together  under  a  vast  pile  of  crumbling  rocl^  3ome  with  legs 
broken  in  two  or  three  places,  others  so  horribly  lacerated  and  swollen 
as  scaroel  v  to  retain  the  shape  of  mortals ;  while  all,  left  without  washing 
changing  bandages,  or  dressing  their  wounds,  were  in  such  a  deplorable 
state,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  remain  with  them  long  enough 
to  do  them  any  good.  Although  protected  by  spirits  of  camphor,  breatn- 
ing  through  my  Handkerchief  dipped  in  it,  and  fortified  with  a  food  share 
of  resolution,  I  was  obli^d  to  retreat  Convinced,  that .  while  in  suoh 
oharnel-houses  as  this,  without  air  but  suoh  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  life 
of  a  healthy  person,  no  medicines  would  afford  relief,  we  returned  to  our 
tent,  resolving  to  erect  a  large  temporary  shed  of  boards,  broken  doors, 
and  timber,  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  wounded.  The  remainder  of 
our  first  day  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  erecting  this  little 
hospital. 

^^Jan.  19th.  This  has  been  a  yery  bua^  day,  but  still  our  work 
advanced  slowly.  We  found  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  boards  and 
timber;  and  when  the  carpenters  came,  they  were  without  proper 
tools.  In  time,  however,  we  got  something  in  the  shiipe  of  saws,  axes, 
nails,  and  mattocks ;  and  all  of  us  labouring  hard,  before  night  the  rdsult 
began  to  appear.  The  governor  ybited  and  greatly  praised  our  work, 
declaring  that  he  had  not  thought  suoh  a  thing  could  have  been  erected; 
and  that  the  government  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  half  so  good  a  place 
for  its  own  accommodation.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  brought  and 
laid  down  before  us,  long  before  any  part  of  the  slight  bmlding  was  ready 
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for  thoir  reception ;  and  are  now  acioallj  aheliered  in  it,  althougli  it  ia 
altogether  nnfiniahecL  After  dark,  I  acoompanied  the  priest,  to  Tiait 
the  remainder  of  the  Ohriatian  population  of  Safed.  They  were  nerer 
numerooB,  and  haring  loet  about  one  half  of  their  number,  are  now  orowd- 
ed  into  one  great  tent  Sereral  were  wounded ;  to  these  we  gare  med- 
icine. Some  were  orphans,  to  whom  we  ffa?e  clothing ;  and  the  poor 
Eple  had  their  necessities  supplied,  as  well  as  our  limited  means  would 
;ifjr.  Amouji^  the  surrirors  is  a  worthy  man,  who  has  long  wished  to 
Donnected  with  us,  and  in  whom  we  hare  felt  much  mterest  He  ap- 
Elied  about  a  year  ago  to  hare  his  son  admitted  to  our  high  school ;  but 
e  was  then  too  young.  When  I  left  Beirut,  it  was  my  intention  to 
bring  this  lad  with  me  on  my  return,  should  he  be  alire ;  but  alas  I  the 
afBioted  father  has  to  mourn  not  only  his  death,  but  that  of  his  mother, 
and  of  all  his  beloTsd  fiunily  but  one. 

"  The  earth  continues  to  tremble  and  shake.  There  hare  been  many 
sliffht,  and  some  Tcry  Tiolent  shocks,  since  we  arrired.  About  three 
o*oiook  to  day,  while  I  was  on  the  roof  of  our  building  nailing  down 
boards,  we  had  a  tremendous  shock  A  cloud  of  dust  arose  abore  the 
falling  ruins,  and  the  people  all  rushed  out  from  them  in  dismay.  HauT 
began  to  pray  with  loud  and  lamentable  cries ;  and  females  beat  their 
ba^  breasts  with  all  their  strength,  and  tore  their  sarments  in  despair. 
The  workmen  threw  down  their  tools  and  fled.  Soon,  howerer,  order 
was  restored,  and  we  proceeded  as  usual  I  did  not  feel  this  shock, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  roof  of  the  shed  was  shaking  all  the  time. 
Once,  howcTcr,  the  jerk  was  so  sudden  and  riolent,  as  to  affect  my  chesi 
and  arms  precisely  like  an  electric  shock. 

^Jan,  20ih.  Haring  finished  our  work,  collected  the  wounded,  dis- 
tributed medicine  and  clean  bandages  for  dressing  the  wounds,  and  hired 
a  natiTc  physician  to  attend  the  hospital,  we  left  Safed  about  half-past 
one  o*clock  P.  M.  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  of  Atc  hours  and  a  hal^  en- 
camped before  the  ruins  of  Tiberias. 

"  The  destruction  of  life  at  Tiberias  has  not  been  so  mat,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  poi^ulation,  as  at  Safed :  owing  mainly  to  Uie  fkot,  thai 
Tiberias  is  built  on  a  IctcI  plain,  and  Safed  on  the  declirity  of  the  i 


tain.  Probably  about  seren  hundred  perished  here,  out  of  a  population 
of  twenty-flre  hundred ;  while  at  Safea,  four  thousand  out  of  fire  thou- 
sand Christians  and  Jews  were  killed ;  and  not  far  from  one  thousand 
Mussulmans.'* 
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OHBONOLOaiOAL  LIST  OF  WOBKS 

OH 

PALESTINE,  JERUSALEM,  AND  MOUNT  SINAI. 


The  foHowiDg  List  oomprises,  with  dight  eiceptions,  only  such  works  as 
have  been  oonsnlted  in  the  preparation  of  these  yolomes.  It  is,  I  beUeTe, 
nearly  if  not  quite  oomplete,  down  to  the  time  of  Breydenbach  and  Felix 
Fabri  in  A.  D.  1488.  Of  the  works  subsequent  to  that  period,  only  the  more 
important  or  more  popular  are  giyen.  Tet  the  list  even  of  these,  at  the  time 
of  its  preparation,  was  fhller  than  any  other  extant  The  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  using,  is  rich  in  this  department ; 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  works  on  Palestine,  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  onward,  which  I  have  not  found  quoted  in  any  catalogue.  True, 
most  of  them  only  repeat  each  oth^,  and  are  of  little  yalne ;  as  is  also  the 
cose  with  many  of  the  more  modem  books  of  travels.  Tet  an  enumeration 
of  them  all,  would  certainly  belong  to  a  catalogue  which  should  claim  to  be 
oomplete. — ^A  full  account  of  some  of  the  earlier  travellers  may  be  seen  in 
Bbokmann^b  Literatur  der  dltem  EeisebeBchrHbung^n^  2  Vols.  QOtting.  1808- 
1810. 

The  works  of  Josephus,  the  chief  source  next  to  the  Bible  for  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  are  in  all  cases  dted  alter  the  edition  of  Haver- 
camp,  2  Vols.  fol.  Amsterd.  1720.  The  divisions  ^u*e  the  same  in  the  edition 
of  OberthQr,  8  Vols.  8vo.  Leipz.  1782-6.  The  portions  of  the  geographical 
works  of  Ptolemy  (fl.  260),  which  relate  to  Palestine,  are  given  in  tfoJl  by 
Reland,  Palaratina  p.  426  sq.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  that  part  of  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana  which  comprises  the  Holy  Land ;  ibid.  p.  421.  This 
remarkable  Table  owes  its  name  to  Peutinger,  a  scholar  and  statesman  of 
Augsburg,  who  was  long  its  possessor.    It  is  a  rude  chart  or  delineation  of 
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OHBONOLOQIOAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 
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Tiu  following  Lbt  oompriaes,  wHh  iBght  eioepdoiii,  only  raoh  works  at 
hare  b^n  oonsoltod  in  the  prepanUkm  of  ihmt  Tolomaa.  It  ia,  I  baBtrti 
nearly  if  not  quite  oomplete,  down  to  the  time  of  Brejdenbacli  and  Fafix 
Fabri  in  A.  D.  1488.  Of  the  works  anbeeqnent  to  that  period,  only  tlie  more 
important  or  more  popular  are  giren.  Yet  the  list  eren  of  theaa,  at  the  time 
of  ita  preparation,  was  fhller  than  any  other  extant  The  Royal  library  at 
Berlin,  whioh  I  had  the  prirUege  of  firing,  la  rich  In  thb  department; 
and  oontaina  a  large  number  of  works  on  PaleeCinei  from  the  rizteenth  oso- 
tory  and  onward,  which  I  have  not  fbnnd  quoted  In  any  eatalogne.  TnM| 
most  of  them  only  repeat  eeoh  othSr,  and  are  of  little  Taloe ;  as  Is  also  the 
ease  with  many  of  the  more  modem  books  of  traTek.  Yet  an  ennmeraUon 
of  them  all,  would  oertainly  belong  to  a  catalogue  which  ahould  claim  to  be 
complete. — A  full  account  of  some  of  the  earlier  traTcUers  may  be  ssea  In 
BiOKMAiin's  LiUraiur  der  dlUm  Seimb€9ehrHhung§n^  %  Vols.  GkMtlni.  1806- 
1810. 

The  works  of  Josephos,  the  chief  source  next  to  the  Bible  for  the  histocy 
and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  sre  in  all  cases  cited  after  the  edition  of  BaTsr- 
camp,  9  Yok  fol  Amsterd.  1786.  The  diTisions  are  the  same  In  the  edUloo 
of  OberthOr,  8  Voln.  8to.  Leipf.  1788-8.  The  portions  of  the  geographical 
works  of  Ptolemy  (fl.  860),  which  relate  to  Palestine,  sre  giren  In  lUl  by 
lUUnd,  PsUestina  p.  486  aq.  The  aame  b  also  the  cass  with  that  part  of  the 
Tabula  Peuiingtriana  which  comprises  the  Holy  Land ;  IbkL  p.  481.  This 
remarkable  Table  owes  its  name  to  Peotioger,  a  acholar  and  atateaman  of 
Augsburg,  who  was  long  ita  posseasor.    It  ia  a  rude  chart  or  delineatkm  of 
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the  military  roadi  of  Um  Bonaa  9mfk%  wiUi  tbo  disUscos  Wtwean  the 
towna^  oooitniQtod  not  laftar  tiiaa  Uia  fiMirth  Mnturj,  and  sometimes  referred 
to  the  lolgD  of  Thaodorfna  Uia  Graat^  aboot  A.  D.  ft80,  Heaee  it  oocamonallj 
alio  baan  Uia  nama  of  IVMm  Tkmdmimna,  MatiEiert  and  othei?  pLioe  iia 
oonatniotloniiiidarlliaralgnof  AkiaiidarSoTenii,  beinr&en  A.  D.  222  and 
S85.  Tha  preaant  aopy,  Uia  onlj  ana  known  to  axbt,  appears  to  have  been 
nada  in  Uia  twalfUi  or  tidrtaantfa  aantnrj.  It  la  a  long  naiTow  chan,  wound 
on  two  roUati,  oiia  at  aaah  and;  aadia  piaaerrad  witli  great  oaro  in  tha  Impo- 
rial  librarj  at  Vianna.  fiobcyb  irat  pnbUabad  it  fully  in  /ac  nmiU^  foL 
inonnal758;  and  Ifannart afidni  IbL Upa.  1^9. 

Tlia  irat  of  Uia  IbUowiog  liata  tnalndaa  onfy  works  hj  anthora  wbo  had 
tbaniaalTaa  trtTaDad  or  raaldad  in  FdaatinOi  eto.  The  aeoond  and  third  com- 
priaa  gaographioal  daaoriptlona  hj otliar  writan.  Tlte  year  prefixed  to  a  work 
iaUia  aotnal  dataof  It^ajoameyorraaidanoain  Fdastioe.  When)  thij  b  indo- 
ilnitai  c  te  a^TM  lapnAzad.  A  atar  (*)  la  Ukawiaa  put  before  the  more  impor- 
tant woito. 
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*  a»  880-400.  Soann  nr  Hlbmubimi  OnamatHe^n  UrUum  et  lae^rum  3. 
8.  Ormoe  #1  Zotad.  /.  iXM|Awi^,ibL  Par.  1681,  1639;  obo  in  Hieroti. 
0pp.  ad,  Martianaj  Ton.  IL-JRl  /•  OUHeo^  foL  Amat.  I7Q7,  appended  to 
Sanaon'i  (hogr.  Aarv.  Baprlatad  in  Ugrilini  Tbaaanr.  Tom*  ¥.— The  work 
of  Bnaobina  waa  writtanin  Qraak,  and  trandatad  into  I«tui  by  iocoow  with 
many  ohongee  and  addidons.    See  Text,  Vol.  I.  See.  YII.  p.  254. 

The  three  following  Idneraries  were  published  together  by  P.  WeoBeling, 
with  Notes,  in  1  Vol.4to,  Amat.  1736. 

L  Antonini  Auousn  Jtinerarium;  a  mere  list  of  names  and  distances. 
The  date  is  not  known ;  but  the  work  is  obyiously  hiter  than  the  Antoninea. 
The  portion  relating  to  Palestine  is  given  by  Rehwd ;  Paliest  p.  416  sq. 

II.  *    888.    iTDIBBABnJM    HlBROSOLTttlTAKITM    MU     BURDIOAIXNSB ;    from 

Bonrdeanz  to  Jerusalem.  The  date  is  known  by  the  mention  (under  Ck>n8tan- 
tinople)  of  the  consuls  Zenophilus  and  Dalmatius.  Reland  has  giren  the 
names  and  dbtances  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Palestine ;  bnt  not  the  de- 
scription of  Jerusalem  and  the  yicinity,  which  is  important;  Paloost  p.  415. 
There  are  earlier  editions  of  this  Itinerary ;  and  the  text  of  Wesseling  is 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Ohateaubriand's  Itineraire. 

NoTB.  These  two  Itineraries  have  been  republished  under  the  title  .*  /ttn* 
tfrortufn  Antonini  Augmii  et  HieroBolymitanum  ed.  O.  Farthey  et  If,  Finder^ 
Berl.  1848.  Sto. 

in.  HiBROOus  Gbammat.  Synehdemua^  Oraee^  a  list  of  places  in  Palea> 
tine  and  elsewhere.  The  date  is  not  known ;  but  the  tract  is  asngned  by 
Weseeling  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  c.  680 ;  Prolegom.  p. 
626. 

e.  878.  AMMOim  MoNAom  Belatio  de  eanctU  Fatribue  larbararum  in- 
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cunions  in  MnUs  Sinai  §i  Saitku  p^nmptU^  Or.alML  in  ^lOiitlriom 
Chrisd  MArtjnim  leoU  Trinmphl,  •d.  F.  Oombefb,*  Lot  Par.  1600.  Sto.  p. 
88. 

^  0. 400.  8t  Kiu  MoH.  EBBMiTii  Narraiicnm  p^ihu  emdm  Manad^rwm    JL^ 
Mcntii  SintU  dmerMiur,  Or.  H  Latin 'B§nc/d  Patrk  Niu  Open  qosdaa 
nondam  edita,  ed.  Petro  Potrino,*  Lat  Par.  1880.  4.    Lat  in  AoU  Sanotor. 
Jan.  Tom.  I.  p.  088.* 

c  800.  Itin^rarium  B.  Amanm  MABTTBia  (tea  PLACSirran)  «•  JTntaa 
Mfnardi^  Jiilioiiuigi-ADdiiim  (Angera)  1840.  4.  Printad  finom  aaotbar  maoii- 
eeript  in  the  AeU  Sandoram,  Mali  T.  IL  p.  x.  Ugolini  Thcaaor.  Tom.  YIL— 
The  date  of  thia  Itinerary  ia  nnoertain ;  bat  it  appeara  to  be  later  than  tbe 
time  of  Justinian  (ob.  888)  and  earlier  than  the  If  nhammedan  eonqneata. 

^  6. 807.  ADAMHAVuaCaa  Abodlto)  ds  Loeii  Sanctii  lAhri  Ill^^d.  Qr^tmr% 
Ingoldat  1610;  reprinted  in  Oretaeri  0pp.  Tom.  lY.  Ratiab.  1784w  Printed 
also  in  MabiUon  AoU  Sanotor.  Ord.  Benediot  8«o.  IIL  P.  IL  p.  400.  Sng^ 
liah  in  Wrigbt*i  Early  TraTela  in  Paleatine,  p.  1  aq.— Aronmia,  a  Jtmth 
biabop,  retnming  finom  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeroaalem^  waa  eaat  awaj  npon  tbe 
island  of  lona  on  the  weatem  ooaat  of  Scotland ;  where  Adamnanoa  waa 
then  abbot  of  the  oelebrated  monaatery.  The  latter  wrote  down  thk  ao* 
eonni  of  Paleatine  from  the  relation  of  Arcolfiia ;  and  praaented  it  in  A.  D. 
808  to  Alfl^  king  of  Korthomberland.  The  tract  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
ds  Loeii  Sanetii^  printed  in  hia  worka,  ia  merely  an  ahatraot  of  thia  work  of 
Adamnanna.  .  See  Beckmann,  YoL  n.  p.  808  aq. 

e.  768.  St.  Wilubaldi  Vita  $$u  Hodaparicon^  eontaining  a  notice  of  hIa 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  printed  in  Oaniaii  Theaanr.  MonomeBtor.  XooL 
et  Hist  ed.  Baanage,  Tom.  II.  P.  L  p.  00  iq.  Alao  in  ICabiUon  AcUSanetor. 
Ord.  Benedict.  Sad.  III.  P.  II.  p.  888.  The  Utter  editor  girea  the  date  A. 
D.  788.  English  in  Wrigfat*i  Early  Trar.  in  Pal  p.  18  aq.  Si.  WOUbald  waa 
bom  in  England,  and  became  biahop  of  EiohitAdt  in  Germany  A.  D.  74t. 
There  exist  two  recenaiona  of  thia  traoii  both  of  which  are  giren  by  MabinoB. 
See  Broeardm  below. 

6.  870.  Bbbithabdi  (Sapientia  Mooaohi)  Mntrariwm  in  Loca  Stmeia^  in 
Mabillon  AcU  Senator.  Ord.  Benedioi.  S«c.  IIL  P.  IL  p.  898.  [471].  Printed 
alao  firom  a  MS.  in  the  Ck>tton  Library  in  ''  ReUtiona  dee  Voyagea  da  Q«iL  da 
Rabnik,  Bernard  le  Sage,  et  S«walf,  par  F.  Michel  et  T.  Wright,**  4to.  Paria, 
1880.  p.  801  iq.  En^sh  in  Wright's  Early  TraT.  in  Pal  p.  98  aq.  MabiDon'i 
copy  contains  only  the  Tcry  brief  Itinerary  of  Bernard  and  hia  two  oonpanioiia ; 
that  of  Michel  and  Wright  girea  also  a  more  particoUr  acoonnt  of  the  aaered 
pUcea,  which  b  merely  written  oat  firom  the  tract  of  Adamnanna,  probably, 
by  a  later  hand.  Bernard  relatea,  that  he  receiTed  the  benediotioo  of  the 
pope  Nicholas  in  the  beginning  of  hb  Joarney ;  doabtleaa  the  firet  of  thai 
name,  who  died  A.  D.  887 ;  for  there  waa  no  other  pope  Kiohoka  nntfl  A. 

*  Tbers  exbis  a  miAn  tract  Meribed  to  tcriptor.   Ton.  I.  p  688-7.     UgoHai  Tbe- 

EocnsKioa,   biahop  of  Ltoos  Id  the  6ih  Mar.  Tom.    VIL      Bvt  Eechwies  sppar- 

j    eoatary,  entitled x  EjAMa  •d  FamaiimMm  ently  wme  nerer  la  Pelaitiiw ;  aad  Ibatrael     | 

'Y'dt  din  Jndmm    wrhi9q^«    HUro9olmmU^'  le  drawa  fto«  Joeephaa,  Jw ait,  aadetiwf%   +— 

iM^pffistadia  Labh.Biblk»lh.  wnr.  lUiMi-  aad  hae  Httto  latoiMio  vahM.  ' 
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]>•  1059.  Tlili  jMkiiet  Om  Mt  cT  A.  I>.  m»,  whloh  is  umgoed  to  tbis  Itiii- 
jrwyl^  inUiaiii  of  MiliiMiNiry,  i§  M§fihm  Angior,  mp.  2.  See  Beckmann, 
n.  p.  618.    TlM  Ootton  tad  Ozftnd  MBS.  give  the  dat^  eironooosly ,  i»  D.  9ta. 

1005-1186.  WutJmtaa  OAMOfOmm  GmU  Feregrinanlium  Franwmm 
mum  mmi§  Mi§nimil§m  ptrfmUmm  ;  la  Bongwa*  ^*  Qesta  Dei  per  Fraoco^^^  p, 
881.  Hon  MOiptoto  in  Dn  OhMM  tetptont  Frasoia  Tom.  IV.  p.  SIG. 
Ftilt  1841.~-FiiklMr  of  Ohartnti  a  monk  or  pf^bjter,  aeoompanted  Robert 
doko  of  Hormtndf  to  Fldiillni^  in  Iteinl  oroaade,  A,  D.  10@$.  Ilia  bktorj 
oitondo  ilNMn  A.  D.  1006  to  A.  D.  llil* 

1108-8.  Rgwqm  B§kU$  i$  P§N9fkikmH$M  nd  ffUr&solymam  gl  Terrum 
SmuBUm;  printed  telteirattinio  In  Ifidiel  and  Wrigbt'9  ''Eektions  d^a 
VojagM  do  QnIL  do  Bobnifc,  oto.**  Parli|  1889.  4ta.  p.  387  sq.  Engliah  in 
Wffg)it*ii  Silly  Ttvf.  in  PiL  p.  81  iq. 

A.  1186.  DAniL  C^Bonmon)  J^Nfni^*t9  UU  Ealp  Land,  Daniel  was  a 
BiMdan  abbot  CHyovyMMff)  Wbo  vldtod  Paloitliie  in  the  beglusiog  of  tba 
tViUlh  otntory.  ffii  Journal  if  obo  of  the  oarllefit  doonmeDta  of  tba  old 
SlaTonio  laagoag^  aad  wai  Onl  printed  in  ^  Puteshestwia  Rusekiob  ludel  w 
tdiitfa  atnH,'*  or  **TraTeli  of  tbe  Boiriaae  in  for^gn  Laiid%'*  St  Peterabtirg, 
1887.  8. 

*  c  1160.«  n-Xnalii  Q§$9f9gMm  Umhinalh^  contmnlng  an  iM^count  of 
Fideitino  abont  tibe  middle  of  the  tiraUlh  oentnry.  Extracts  In  Arabic,  Hoaio 
1608. 4to.  Madrid  1700.  8to.  IVmoli,  Gso^/raphU  d'Eunm,  par  I\  J.  Javh 
Uri^  Tom.  L  Paris  1886.  4to.  The  part  wbiob  treats  of  Sym,  m  printed  in 
Araldo  and  Latin  in  Boeenmllller^  Analeota  Arabtoa,  P.  n.  Lipa.  1SS8.* 
*  ^  1160-78.  BnyAmv  TrnmuanB  /Kn#xiHum,  Travels  of  Bi^njamln  of 
Tadela,  a  Spaniab  Jew.  Often  printed  e.  g.  Hebraiee  ewn  Ven,  $t  notU 
Camt.  VEmpereur^  Logd.  Bat.  1688.  8.  Frenob,  Voyageide  Babln  Benjamin 
etc.  par  J.  P.  Baratier,  2  Tom.  Amst.  1784.  8 ;  alao  in  another  Terdon  in 
Bergeron's  Voyages,  Tom.  I.  la  Haye  1785.  4.  £ng.  Travels  qf  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamiriy  Lond.  1788.  12mo.  Hebrew  and  English,  by  A.  Asher,  with  Notes,  8 
▼ols.  Berlin,  1840.  This  last  is  the  best  edition  of  all,  and  is  the  one  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  text.  Also  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  PaL  p.  68 
sq.  Babbi  Benjamin  has  often  been  reproached  as  being  fdll  of  inaccoraciee 
and  fable9,  and  as  never  having 'visited  the  countries  he  describes.  But  tbe 
former  faults  are  common  to  the  writers  of  that  age ;  and  I  have  found  bis 
account  of  Palestine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  that  of  an  eyewitness,  and  quite 
as  accurate  and  trustworthy  as  any  of  the  narratives  of  those  days. 

0.  1175-80.  B.  FnkomM  Peregrinatio  eto,  ffeb.  $t  Lat,  in  Wageosell 
^^Ezercitatioues  sex  Yarii  Argumenti,'*  Altorf,  1687.  4.  Alt.  et  Norlmb.  1710. 
4.  Hebrew  and  French,  Tour  du  Mande  ou  Voyage$  du  B,  Pet?iaehia^  par 
M.  E.  Oarmolyy  Paris  1881.  8.  Babbi  Petaohia  was  a  Jew  of  Batisbon;  his 
Itinerary  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  preceding  work  of  Babbi  Benjamin. 
y^     1175.    GiBHARDi,  Frid&rxci  /.  in  uEgyptam  $t  Syriam  ad  Saladinum 


*  Tlie  historiei  of  Fulcher,  William  of 
Tyre,  and  Jacob  de  Vitry,  are  inaerted  ia 
thi«  list  on  account  of  the  many  yaloable 
topographical  notices  contained  in  them. 


*  B  is  not  certain  that  Edrisi  had  hun- 
self  Yisited  Syria ;  but  bis  desoription  is  of 
too  much  importance  not  to  be  mentioned 
here. 
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legati^  Itinerarium^  A.  D.  1176 ;  in  the  "Ohronloa  Slavonioa  Helmoldi  et 
Arnold!  Abbfttb  Labicenais,"  ed.  Bangart,  Lob.  1702.  4.  p.  516  sq.  Gerhard 
trarelled  from  Egypt  to  DamasctiB  by  way  of  Sinai  and  the  east  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  passing  Uirongh  Bostra.  The  Itinerary  is  inserted  by  Arnold  of 
Lubeok  in  his  Chronicle ;  it  is  brief  and  of  little  importance. 

*  1182-35.  WiLLBBMUS  (QniL.)  Ttbxnbib  Hktoria  Berwn  in  portVnt$ 
ProfMmaHnu  geitarumete.  $eu  Hktoria  Belli  Sacri;  printed  Basel  1549.  ib. 
1560.  ib.  1688.  Also  in  Bongars'  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanov.  1611.  fol. 
This  writer,  the  chief  and  most  important  historian  of  the  omsades,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Tyre  in  A.  D.  1174.  He  oommenoed  his  history  in  A.  b. . 
1182,  (see  lib.  1.  8,)  and  brought  it  down  in  twenty-two  books  ttffm  the  com- 
mencement of  the  omsadei  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Kerak  by  Saladin, 
A.  D.  1184.    This  work  conUdns  many  yaloable  topographical  notices. 

1186.  JoANHBS  Phooab  is  Locit  SanUii  ete.  Or,  et  Lot.  in  the  Syfnmiista 
of  Leo  AUatius,  Colon.  Agr.  1658.  8.  Yenet  1788.  fol.  The  Latin  yersion 
is  also  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm,  Mali  Tom.  XL  p.  L  Phocas  was  a 
Cretan  by  birth,  and  lived  as  a  monk  in  Patmos.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  crusaders.    The  above  date  is  that  assigned  by  L.  Allatins. 

*  e.  1190.  En  quel  e$UU  la  Citee  de  Jhemaalem  et  li  eeim  Lieu  eetaient 
A  ee  jour, — ^This  very  curious  and  important  tract  contains  a  topographical 
description  of  the  Holy  City,  as  it  was  when  Saladin  wrested  it  from  the 
Franks  in  October,  1187 ;  see  the  first  paragraph.  The  tract  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  great  work  Amiaee  de  Jlrwalem^  edited  by  Count  Bxuonot, 
Paris  1848,  fol.  Tom.  XL  p.  681  sq.  Reprinted  hi  the  App.  to  SchulU 
Jerusalem,  Berlin  1846,  p.  107.  Williams*  Holy  City,  1849,  Vol  L  App.  p, 
184.   AIbo  in  App.  H,  of  this  volume,  next  after  the  present  list  of  books. 

*  e.  1200.  BoHABDDiN  Vita  el  Bee  geeta  J3aladiniy  Arab.- et  Lat,ed.  A. 
Sehultene;  eum  Ind,  Oeograph.  Lugd.  Bat  1786.  fol.  and  with  a  new  title- 
page,  ibid.  1766.  Saladin  died  A.  D.  1198.  Bohaeddin  was  his  secretary  and 
companion.  The  G^eographical  Index  of  Schultens  is  valuable  for  the  Arabio 
topography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

e,  1200.  Gauvbid  (Jivfbst)  Vinisauv  Iter  Eieroeolffmitawum  Regie 
Anglorum  Biehardi  7;  in  Historia  Anglia  Scriptores  ed.  Gale,  Tom.  IL  p. 
247  sq.    English  in  Bohn's  Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders,  pp.  65-889. 

1210.  Samuel  Bar  SifMon^  IlinSraire  de  Polsf ttiM,  in  Carmoly's  Itindraires 
de  la  Tere  Sainte,  Brux.  1847. 

>l%\\,  WiLLBBRANDi  AB  Oldskbobg  /ttfMforluffft  TemB  Sanetei^  printed 
fn  the  Symmikta  of  Leo  AUatius,  Colon.  Agr.  1658.  8.  Yenet  1788.  fd. 
The  author  was  Canon  at  Hildesheim. 

1217.  Thbtmabi  (Magistri)  Iter  ad  Terram  Sancton^  ed.  T.  TobUr,  1851. 
—ffietaria  de  diepoeiti&ne  Terrm  Sanetm,  ed.  0.  JL  Laurent^  Eamh.  1852. 

*  e.  1220.  Jaoobi  db  Yitbiaoo  Hietaria  Eieroeolymitana^  Duad 
(Douay)  1597.  8vo.  Also  in  Bongars'  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanov.  1611. 
fol.  and  in  Martini  et  Durand  ,Theeaur.  nov.  Anecdot  Tom.  UI.  Lut  Par. 
1717.  The  writer,  a  French  priest,  became  bishop  of  'Akka,  and  composed' 
his  history  about  A.  D.  1220,  after  the  first  capture  of  Damietta  in  A.  D* 
1219.    Ue  died  A.  D.  1240.    See  Histoire  Lit  de  Franoe,  T.  XVIIL  ^  224. 
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IloltellliMklHiiaMMlAMliBlatMong  also  OiefoBowiDg  Itiiierafiaa 
1  OoOmUoh^  riz  in  mitars 

Z.  TwiMinii  i§  ikimUk  Zm$wwm  IWm  Sanctm,  Or.  «t  iiaf.  in  the 
.€rii»Alliita%CMMI.A«r.lffiJ.    Ye^et  173S.  fol    Tci  ibis 
tai  bit  infind  te  inti  A.  D.  lOAO ;  but  tba  writer  on  the  iLira 
I  €f  ^M  telNM  lliMi  Bifdb  in  Arabia  Fetram  m  htmug  been 
bdH^tyBagBddwiaLcf  Jf^wlwi;  sod  thU  took  pk<]«  in  A.  D.  1115. 

IL  Sranum  Hmbomuka  Jharmftfj  4^ridif  ^^"^  ^Sbiurto,  efe.  (7r.  rC 
J<tto<li>ifl|ymOl»of  LidABrtiM^n  alwfve.  Tbt  writer  waa  a  djriaii 
flMMk.  Hi^datocf  lh»tnMtis«M6mift;  bat  it  seems  to  b«  later  than  that 
cf  noea%  tad  «rikr  ttm  llie  flulimiyiwi  of  tbs  tDonosteiies  on  Mount 
ItfMMr  Jiii  iill«  Ibe  niddU  cT  the  fldrteMOi  eentarx. 

^  HL  JoKUOOi  Wmwiiyii—  JPuprififi  Turra  ^nafov  '^  ^^^  Theaatir. 
AModolor.  Tom.X  P.  UL  p.  4M.  Mvioins  pUtm  ihh  writer  in  tlie  early 
pirl  diStm  Itth  Mitvy ;  MmmI  1b  Um  ISlli.    The  traet  b^  little  ydae. 

lY,  ♦  Qmim  JkiptrJ^rmdm^  <<i.  (ad.  J.  Bongars,)  n&QoTira,  IGll.  fc^ 
TUf  TolniM  ooateiH^  bcildM  iStm  Mrtoriaa  ol  Fulcher,  William  of  Tjre,  and 
Ji0oli  d«  Ytt^rt  twioiia  Iraflli  fej  ootamponrj  authors  on  the  bietorj  of 
tlM  wuMMlii,  ib  f.  Bdnmod  di  Agikii  iJb«rt  Aqi^cnsb,  Guibert,  and  others. 

Y.*  BnrAVD  JMnAn  im  Bkhrimit  Afuhu  rdati/«  aux  OuemM  c2a 

Yt  In  EO^tttph  Yiyjige%  Yd.  IL  FM  i;  are  oontained  blstoHoa]  noUcea 
cf  manj  Bni^iah  pOfrimi  and  ornaadem  to  the  Holj  Land  during  the  saino 
i;  hot  thay  aflbid  no  gaogiaphiaal  dalula  of  any  gretit  ymlue. 


e.  1247.    Jacobi  Pantalxovib  Xt^dr  itf  T&rra  Sancta.    Thia  writer,  a 

x^French  priest,  became  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  1262.    The 

tract  here  cited  is  mentioned  by  Adriohomios,  p.  287 ;  bnt  I  have  fonnd  no 

other  notice  of  it,  and  cannot  learn  that  it  was  erer  printed.    8ee  le  Quien 

Oriens  Ohrist  III.  p.  1257. 

1258.  Jacob  db  Pabis  De^oripticn  de$  Tanibwux  SaerU  ;  in  Oarmoly  a  Itin6- 
raires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Bmx.  1847. 

*  0.  1288;  Bbooabdi  (Borcardi,  Bnrohardi)  Loe4»^im  Twrm  Sanetm  De- 
•^  ioriptio^  Venet  1519.  8vo.  Printed  also  in  Sim.  Grynai  Noths  Orbis  Re- 
gionnm,  etc.  fol.  Basil.  1582.  ibid.  1556.  M.  B,  lUineceio,  Magdeb.  1587.  4, 
along  with  the  Itinerary  of  B.  de  Saligniaoo.  Ed,  J.  Clerieo^  appended  to 
Enseb.  bt  Hieron.  Onomasticon,  fol.  Arast  1707,  after  the  edition  of  Gry- 
neons,  and  reprinted  in  Ugolini  Thesanr.  Tom.  YI.  A  different  recension  is 
given  by  OanUiuM  in  Thesanr.  Monnmentor.  Ecol.  et  Histor.  ed.  Baanage, 
Tom.  ly.  p.  9.  German  in  Reissbuoh  des  heil.  Landes. — ^This  tract  of  Bro- 
oardns  appears  to  have  been  a  fayourite  in  the  convents,  and  was  frequently 
transcribed.  Indeed,  the  monks  wonld  seem  to  have  often  occupied  themaelvea 
in  writing  out  this  and  other  like  tracts  in  a  different  form  and  style ;  thus 
'  giving,  as  it  were,  a  new  recension  of  them.  There  are  many  manuscripts  of 
Brocardus  extant ;  and  even  the  printed  copies  exhibit^  according  to  Beck- 
mann,  not  less  than  four  sucli  recensions.    I  have  myself  compared  the  edi- 
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lions  of  RelneeeiiM,  la  Olera,  And  Ouilflliii;  and  althongli  Um  fteti  and  Um 
order  of  them  are  in  general  tba  aame,  jet  the  language  !■  different;  while 
each  haa  many  additions  and  omiarions  la  compared  with  the  reat.  Indeed, 
two  different  writers  of  thia  namf  hare  aometimea  heen  ■■omed,  in  order 
to  aoeonnt  for  thia  disorepancj ;  thoogfa  withont  saffloient  groond.  Oompare 
the  parallel,  though  leas  striking  oaaea,  of  St.  WUlihald  and  St  Bernard 
ahore— In  like  manner  there  la  great  nnoertalnty  aa  to  the  datei  AD  editors 
refer  the  tract  to  the  thirteenth  oentory ;  aome  to  the  early  part,  and  aome 
to  the  dose ;  hat  the  weight  of  authority  aeema  to  lean  towarda  the  latter 
period,  or  ahoat  A.  D.  1880.  Adrlohomina  aasigna  the  year  1S88  ;  p.  Wf. 
See  Beckmann  L  o.  Vol  II.  p.  81  aq.  Brooardna  himaelf  speaka  of  Monnt 
Tahor  aa  desolated,  which  took  pkce  in  A.  D.  1868 ;  cq>.  6.  p.  I76.*tha 
edition  referred  to  in  the  present  work  ia  that  of  la  Clero. 

*  1800-80.  AmuLWKDM  TaMa  S^rim,  Arc^  HLat.^J.  B.  JTiiiUsr,  LIpa. 
1766.  i.  Also  DmHpUo  Arahim,  Ar.  $t  Lat  ti.  J.  Qrmm,  hi  Hodson'a 
Geographia  ret  Scriptorea  lOnores,  Tom.  HI.  Ozon.  1718.  a^Aholfoda 
wsa  Emir  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  and  deacrihes  the  coontrj  aa  an  eyewitness, 
A  complete  edition  of  his  whole  geographical  work  in  the  original  Arahk^ 
wss  conunenced  in  Paria  in  1887  hy  Reinand  and  Mao  Onckin  de  Skne. 

*  18 14-92.  EareoBi  B.  If oai  iia-Fabohi,  Kkqfthor  va-fgroek^  in  Bahhinfe. 
ParchI  was  a  Jewish  scholar,  horn  in  ProTence.  He  rlaitad  Egypt  and  waa 
at  Cairo  in  1818 ;  bat  soon  went  to  Palestine,  and  settled  down  in  BeisAn. 
Here  he  npent  seTen  years  in  exploring  the  country ;  two  of  which  were 
dcToied  to  Qalilee.  Hia  work  waa  completed  in  1888 ;  and  contaius,  besidea 
Tarioos  other  things,  a  list  of  i^acea  Tlaited  by  him  and  many  Taluable  to- 
pographical notices.  The  boc^  waa  printed  at  Venice  about  1640 ;  and  ia  now 
▼ery  rare.  See  Zuns  in  Asher*8  Be^}.  of  Tud.  IL  p.  860-868.  Moat,  If  not 
all,  of  the  topographical  portiona  of  R.  Parohi^s  work  were  translated  by 
Zunx,  and  are  giren  in  the  aame  Tolnme,  pp.  8i^7-448.  Thia  worit  of  Plarchi 
ia  by  far  the  most  important  Jewish  Itinerary  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  aeTsral 
ancient  placea,  supposed  to  have  been  recently  first  identified,  ^were  already 
recognised  by  him ;  e.  g.  Legio  (Li^to)  ss  the  ancient  Megiddo. 

*  1881.  MARivua  SAinrnn  XOsr  SterttprumJUUlimm  OrueU,  etc.  printed 
In  the  *  Oesta  Dei  per  Francoa,*  Tom.  II.  The  author  waaanoble  Venetian; 
had  traTelled  much  in  the  east,  and  apparently  risited  Paleatine ;  and  busied 
himself  for  many  yeara  with  a  plan  for  the  reooTcry  of  that  coontry  by  the 
Christiana.  The  third  book  containa  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
year  A.  D.  1881  waa  that  in  which  he  presented  his  work  to  the  pope;  ssep.l. 

1888-56.  Ths  Voiage  and  Trof^aiU  4{^8ir  Johh  Maukdetillb  Kt.  extant 
in  many  manuscripta  and  editions,  in  English,  French,  Italian,  German  and 
Latin ;  Uteat  ediUon  Lond.  1880.  8 ;  also  in  Wri^t*s  Early  TraT.  in  Pal  p.  187 
sq.  German  in  Reissbuch  dee  heiL  Landes. — Sir  John  haa  been  uauaOy  refptfded 
aa  a  teUsr  of  marrelloua  stories ;  but  haTing  followed  hia  ropta  from  Egypt 
to  Jerusalem,  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  say,  that  hia  storiss  are  not  mora 
marreUoda  than  thoae  of  most  other  pilgrims  of  those  days;  while  his  book,  • 
thus  hr^  b  quite  as  correct  aa  moat  modem  traTeb  in  the  same  regiona,  and 
mooh  mora  amusing. 
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U^    Qwmm^  Wevmm  tub  dvOBBi,  F«» 

[A«ii.]  urr. 

by  Ptyctai— Uialpfc  jjOaMiB  RaJfllQ  of  Pgtor 
in  th>  IT    ■■■  of  FtMJMlMtm.    Hiijoan^  !• 

oslf  two  I 
tJiialaiil< 

Up  l&i  £r%  Xflia  mimt  A^  DL 

rliifc  uwllij  baioBff ^f«iatly  tbo  «aeAy»MB  tinel  J*« 
ttMli^€hr«fl  IaLkilli#  ^fmmiku  ^thot^  ^lUiimt^  Ookm. 
Agr.  im$.  a  Y«Mt  ItML  M  -T^  c  ^  rtic- 1^  ttHiuii  aIbM  la  iPod«ro  Gf«a ; 
and  llifa  And  die  mrtMito  ihow  il  to  be  qidto  toto. 

1884.  Viaggio  di  Tjohabdo  m  Nioou)  FEBOonAUX  tn  Jj^tlf#  «!  In  TVmn 
Santa^  Boma  1818.  & 

1884.  ViaggU  al  M<mU  Sinai  di  SiMon  Sioou,  lOano  1841.  a  The 
enthor  tnTelled  with  FreeoobeldL 

.  1420.    Soeoc  (merodiaoonus)  Jaumeg  U  the  Holy  Lamd;  in  the  Raanin 
TraTelfl  dted  aboTe  onder  Datii^  A.  D.  1186. 

1488-88.  Bektsavdov  db  ul  Bbooquikbb,  TVaedi  to  PaloHme^  etn. 
French  in  the  M^moires  de  I'liMtitni,  Tom.  Y.  Kng&h  byT.  Johnei»  Heribrd 
1807.8.    Ako  in  Wri^t*8  Etfly  TriT.  in  Pel.  p.  888  tq. 

1488.  ^  EuAH  DI  Tabbabb,  Vamuntr  de  Sien^  a  Jewieh  Itinerary;  in  Oar- 
moly,  Itini&raires  etc.  p.  884  sq. 

1440.  Stbpb.  yob  Gumpbbbbbo  (und  AndereX  WahrAqftige  Beeekr^/b- 
ung  der  Meer/arth  in  doe  heU,  Land^  YnnkL  1561.  4.  Ako  in  Beinbooh  den 
heiL  Landea.-Of  little  Taloe. 

1486.  Basiuub  (a  merchant  of  Moeoow)  Jaumey  to  the  Holg  Land;  in 
the  Bnalan  Trayela  dted  under  Daniel^  A.  D.  1126. 

1470.  Jblal  BD-Dlv,  HiUorg  of  the  Temple  of  Jenualem.  Drmulated 
from  AraXric  MS3.  hy  Rev.  Jamee  Reynolde.  Lond.  1886.  8to.  A  maas  of 
Muhammedan  legenda  with  yery  slight  noUoee  of  facta ;  a  work  yery  far  infe- 
rior in  yalae  to  that  of  Mejr  ed-Din  in  1496. — The  name  is  more  correctly  Kc- 
mdl  edrDin ;  see  yon  Hammer  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher,  LXXXI,  p.  88  sq. 
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1476.  HAirn  Tov  MBBanmiAL,  Riim  und  Mmrfakri  Arm  AlhmihU 
nenog  nk  Saehim  4n  dot  Ml  Land  naeh  JtnmUm^  Laipi.  15M.  4.  Lejd. 
1609.  4. 

1479>-e0.  Hahb  TuoBu'i  B^^mbmohrMung,  Aopb.  14aS.  foL  Nnnib. 
1489.  4.  ib.  1488.  4.  An^.  1486.  I6L  J^uikf.  1661.  4.  Ako  in  Rakuboeh  dm 
balLUndei. 

1481-88.  Vagage  wm  lociwm  GhkUU,  to  GHiend  1667.  4.  ib.  1679.  4. 
loost  TftD  Ohistole,  a  Ftomiih  ndbkiiiAii,  tnTeDed  to  PaImUm  in  1481-M, 
•ooompaoied  by  hi*  duiplaiiif  AmbroM  Zeeboat  The  Uttor  wrote  this 
deioriptkm  of  the  Joornej  In  the  old  nemieh  dielect 

*  1488-84.  BiBVM.  Di  BBBTDiinAOB,  ItineroHum  Hi^rmolfwUtamwm  «• 
in  Tgrram&metami,  Mogont.  1486.  IbL  Bpira  1490.  foL  ib.  1609.  foL  Qermaii, 
I>UhmUgmiBeiimgmJkenimUm^€tc.MajiaL,'i4S$.M.  Anpb.  1488.  foL 
AboinRetebiiohdeebeiLLftiideiL  Printed  likewiM  in  French  end  Dnteh.* 
Breydenbeoh  wee  deen  of  the  oethedrel  in  Mayeooe ;  end  treTeUed  to  Jem- 
eelem  end  thenoe  to  Monnt  Binei  with  the  Ooont  of  Solme  eodeererel  olheci. 
Thlejonmel  bee  been  highly  eeteemed;  bni  ieleee  ezeoi  then  thai  of  hie  co- 
temporary  Felix  FebrL    See  the  next  article. 

•  1488-84.  Faux  Fabbi  (Schmidt)  BigenUiehs  Bmkrwghmg  dtr  Em- 
wnd  Wisdsr/arth  9u  dtm  keil.  Land  gm  JtmuUm^  eine  loa  1666. 4.  Aleo 
in  Reimbnoh  dee  heiL  Landee.  Oompleto  edition:  F.  AM  B9agatariMm  im 
Ttrrm  Sanctm^  Arahim^  tt  jEgypti  Pgrtgrinatiamm^  sdidU  0,  D,  EamUr^  . 
StoUg.  1848.  8.  8  Bdc^Felix,  a  Dominican  firiar  and  preacher  at  UUn,  firet  4- 
Tieited  the  Holy  Land  in  A.  D.  1480.  In  1488  he  egein  went  thither  In  com- 
pany  with  Hans  Werli  Ton  Zimber  end  othere.    From  Jemealem  to  Sinai, 

tliie  party  and  thet  of  Breydenbeoh  traTelled  together.  On  comparing  the 
two  eoeonnte,  I  find  that  of  Fabri  to  be  more  foil  end  econrato;  and  wherer- 
er  there  le  e  dieorepenoy,  (ee  at  Hebron^  theUtter  le  to  be  preforred.  There 
li  not  the  fllighteet  ground  for  the  eoppoeitlon  eometimee  madci  thai  thie 
work  end  that  of  Breydenbech  were  originaUy  the  eame.  See  the  prefoce  to 
the  edition  of  1666. 

Non.  Thos  for  the  liet  of  printed  worke  ie  neerly,  if  not  qnitOi  complete^ 
At  leeet,  no  work  of  eny  importance  ie  omitted.  About  thie  time  pflgrlnM^ 
gee  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  at  leeei  deecriptione  of  them,  eeem  to  have  become  ^  * 
more  fireqnent  Noblee  traTclled  thither  with  a  eoito  of  atiendante;  and  ee- 
▼era!  meegrejonmeleofthii  kind  end  at  this  period  are  contained  in  the  Mm- 
6iidL  Soch  ere  the  Itioereriee  of  Alexander  Paleiine  of  the  Rhine;  end  of 
John  Lewie  Ck>nnt  of  Keemn,  In  1406;  end  that  of  Bogielane  X,  doke  of  Po- 
merenie,  in  1496.— Henoeforwerd  the  liet  oomprieee  only  the  more  impoHanl 
or  popnler  works. 


•  1496.  MuB  Bi>-I>tir,  EUtarf  ^JmnuaUm^  tranilated  from  the  AreUo 
Into  French  by  Von  Hemmer  in  Fnndgniben  dee  Orlente,  YoL  U.  pp.  81,118, 
876,  etc.  ExtreoU  in  Englieh  in  WiUiems*  Holy  Gty,  1849,  Vol.  I.  App.  p. 
148  sq.— The  aathor  speaks  of  writing  in  A.  H.  900,  L  e.  A.  D.  1496;  eee  p. 
876.    This  is  the  fblleet  Arabic  deecription  of  the  Uoly  Oity. 

1607-8.    Mabtibi  a  BAmoABTBB  in  Breiienbeoh  P9ngrimmii$  in  Bgfj^ 

Vot.  U.-46 
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wofkitollMi  ^^mImIix 
tneoof  it.    Bt^Qmnm 
IDBomm,  A.  D.  184S.  LZZS. 

1066-06.  Job.  Hiuibioh^  Btrkki  mh  iltr  ^^V«  at/i  Vmfilig  nach  Bt§^ 
rrualmn^  in  Aegypten^  avif  d&n  Berg  Sinaij  ete.  Leipx.  1681.  4.  Also  in 
Beiaabnoh  des  beiL  Landes. 

1666-67.  Ohbistoph.  FOrkb  ab  Haimendori^  liinerarium  JSgypH^  Ara^ 
5ui,  FalsitiruB^  Syric^  etc  Norimb.  1620.  4.  German^  Eei$ebe»ehr&ilmng  in 
AegypUn^  Ardbim^  Faldttina,  etc    Nurnb.  1646.  4. 

*  1676-76.  Lkohh.  lU.inroiJ',  Aigentliehe  BaehreQmng  der  Beyu  %o  er 
ain  die  Morgenldnder^  famehmlieh  Syriam^  luddam^  etc,  telbst  voUbraehi^ 
8  Tbefle,  Augsb.  1681.  4.  Frankfl  1682.  4.  With  a  fourth  or  botanioal  part, 
Laug^ngen  1688.  4.  Also  in  BeisBbnoh  des  hell  Landea.  En^ish,  in  Ray^s 
Ooll.  of  cariooB  Voyages  and  Trayela,  Vol  I.  Lond.  1698.  8.  ib.  1706.  8. — 
Raowolf  was  a  physician  and  botanist;  and  his  Journal  Ib  one  of  the  moat 
important  in  the  sixteeath  century.  See  Beokmann  L  o.  YoL  I.  p.  1. 
VoL  n.  p.  170. 

1676-81.  Salom.  Schwbigoib's  BeiehreHmng  der  JReiet  aui  7\khingeH 
naeh  (hmtarUinopel  tmd  Jeruealem^  NOmb.  160a  4.  ibid.  1614, 1610, 1689, 
1664.  4.  Also  in  Bdssbuoh  des  heiL  Landes,  £d.  2. — Schweigger  was  a  Pro- 
testant theologian  of  Tubingen.    His  work  affords  little  information. 

1679-84.  Hans  Jao.  Bbxuhino  Ton  und  zu  Buochenbaoh,  Orientdlieehe 
Eeyte  in  der  Twrhey  etc.  henanntlieh  in  Oriechenland^  Egypten^  Ardbien^  Pa- 
Iditina,  und  Syrieny  Strasb.  1612,  foL  The  author  has  occasionally  oopied 
Banwolil    The  book  is  now  very  rare.    See  Beckmann  Vol.  I.  p  269. 
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1588-64.  Nio.  CBBmoPB.  (Prindpii)  Ramitil  Jsrmoti^mitana  Pmrwgri' 
natip^  primum  a  Tk.  Tr$ier0  «0  Pdanieo  Strmons  in  Laiimm  trumtaia^ 
BnuMberg  1601.  foL  AnU.  1614.  foL  G«nn«ii,  HUnml^miUmimhs  Btym 
und  Wegfahrt,  M«ins  160S.  4.    Ako  in  R«W>ooh  to  beO.  Luidet»  Edit  t. 

^  1686.  Jiiur  ZvALLAKT  (QioTaniil  Zoalkrdo)  II  dm^Umimo  Vkw^  ^ 
OientMlemms.  Roma  1687.  4.  ib.  1595.  a  ih.  1597.  8.  AfUrwtfdi  in 
French  bj  the  aothor,  enlarged,  THi  dHot  Voyag4  d§' Jirutalem^  #10.  An- 
ren  1608.  4;  and  with  a  new  title,  ib.  1696.  4.  Qerman  under  the  title: 
Jok.  SehwaUarCi  Dtlicim  BUr^^tlymiUmm^  odtr  FOgmf^ri  im  iat  JUO.  Imd^ 
Odn  1606.  4;  abo  in  ReW>ooh  dee  heiL  Landee»  Edit  t.  The  Italian  and 
Freneh  editions  differ  oonsiderabfy.  The  form  of  the  name  (ZoaOardo  or  Zoal- 
lart)  ihowa  whioh  ie  reliirred  to.»Zoanart  was  a  Fleming  by  birth;  and 
made  his  Jonmej  to  Jemsalem  after  baring  resided  at  Borne.  Hb  book  was 
first  printed  sereral  times  in  Italian  at  Borne;  hot  he  afterwards  retmned  to 
his  natire  oonntry,  and  pnblidied  the  work  anew  in  FVenoh  in  an  improred 
form  at  Antwerp.  Both  the  Italian  and  F^'enbh  editions  bare  qoite  a  nunber 
of  engrarings  of  ol^Jeots  in  and  aronnd  Jemsalem,  apparently  from  his  own 
drawings;  which,  thoogh  baring  little  merit,  became  rery  popular.  In  the 
sixth  book  are  ooDected  the  prajersi  hjmns,  eto.  repeated  and  ehanted  by 
the  monks  at  the  rarioos  holy  places. 

•  To  this  period  belongs  the  B^fwAwik  dm  Mligm  Landm,  Frankfl  1684. 
fol.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  Joomals  of  rarioos  traTcDers  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  German  langoage,  either  original  or  translated,  made  by  8igis» 
mand  Feyerabend,  a  bookseller  of  Frankfort,  and  hence  sometimes  known  as 
the  F^erab^ndteMs  Sammlung,  ^  Feyerabend*s  OoDection.**  Of  the  aathora 
already  ennmerated  the  original  Beissbnch  contains  Brpcardw^  MtnuuUwilU^ 
Ludoifvon  Swhem,  Owmpetuhtrg^  TWdUr,  Breydekbaek,  F§Um  Fthf%  HdffHek^ 
and  Rauwol/^  besides  nine  others;  in  all  eif^teen. — ^Another  edition,  with  a 
second  part  containing  the  Joomals  of  Sehweigger^  Bad&itil^  and  Zumllmri 
(Schwallart),  somewhat  abridged,  appeared'  onder  the  title:  BmHtkrim  Btim- 
hueh  dm  ksUigen  LoiuUi,  $te.  TnaikL  1909.  toL  Also  with  oo]|y  anew  title- 
page,  FrankC  1699.    N6mb.l659. 

1589.  Ds  ViLLAMoifT  Vogagm  [en  Italic  et  en  Palestine],  Ftols  1600.  8. 
ib.l604.a    Arras  1606.  a    Lyon  1606.  8.    Paris  1614.  8. 

«.  159a  PAirr.  d*Atstbo  lUngrario  da  Ttrra  Sctnta  «l  Uda$  mms  Patrti' 
mUaridadm,  Lisboa  1598.  4.    ib.  1600  4. 

1596.  Bnir.  Amioo,  TVoUala  dslU  pianU  #  imagws  di  mttri  •d^fkti  di 
TVrra  AmUa,  di$0gnaU  in  JenuaUmm^  Boroa  1609.  foL  Flrenae  1680  foL-r 
The  aothor  was  Prases  (ricar)  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1596.  The  work 
has  been  chiefly  esteemed  on  aocoont  of  the  plates;  which  howerer  bare  rery 
little  merit 

1596.  Oeb.  DAKDon,  Mimians  Apo^ioUea  al  Pairiarca  $  MmtmdU  dd 
M0nU  Libtmc,  Oesena  1656.  FVench :  Vogag$  du  MatU  Hbon,  (rmdmU  d§ 
VlUUmk  du  R.  P.  Jmromi  Dtmdini,  pmr  R.  8.  P.  (Biohard  Slmoo,)  Ftols 
1675.    ISma 

*  1598-99.  Job.  Oototious  (Kootwyk),  ItintrtKriwn  Hm^mlfmitmnmm 
«l  Bgriac^wi,  Antr.  1619.  4«— Kootwyk  was  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Utreebl;  and 
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BtmAcli  tnofe  oom|>]6le  aad  impoitajii 
f  fvaoadiif  oentoriai.  Yet  he  seeme  to 
I  mm  of  fbd  Kiftyv  of  Zojillan;  bb  engr&Yings,  at 
kMli  m  an  mel  eopiw  of  tfuwi  wntafaod  In  that  work.  He  m  Tery  full 
In IMpaollo fbd BKNUilio iftal  aad  OMfmoBifls;  and  givea  the  prayera  aod 
lijiilBtripealed^flMnaAiil.flMtarioaiboij  plaooa;  but  tbes^  ftlao  aeem 
taliMalMiioopMbyliimllNimEMaiA^         book. 

16M-90.  Dcnr  AmOMnm  BoonHt4  F»€grimtim$  di  Terra  Banta^  ete, 
KkmoiaM^L   TtoFlilMlmtanZMlkrt 

1609-tT.  .  Wmu  Lii—uw,  IHmmmm^m  P^egrimtwj^  fnm  S&ttland  to 
tkt  mmt  fimmm  X^ti§imm  im  3imp$^  A»Ut,  and  Africa,  Land.  im%  C 
mUL  1646. 4.   D«l6h|  AsHt  26l».  i^H«^Hteot  aiid  of  UtUe  valtie. 

.  *  1610-Sl.  Gmms  fiAaimP  flvmillM^  {^neai7i%  a  Hktor^  of  th^ 
IkKfMABmfifn^^l^mlkmrtffAm  ^ik$  Btty  Land,  of  JtrvmUm^  €Ul  with 
If/lilfgrm^m  M^  omUViMib  ^  ^^ouL  1615, 16*21;  Bbth  ed.  16SS,  etc. 
Onioh,  AflHt  1664  4.  Ik  1666.  4.  Qma.  Frankf.  16S9.  8.— The  antbor 
Wiilee  witii  fnaiBl  AqMo^f  tad  ladaoblad  fidc^Htj.  The  eogr aytoga,  which 
nte  Id  JMnmlwn  tad  Um  vklttll;f,  m  oopled  directly  f^om  Ootatioua^  thomgh 
vltintli^  llNWi  ZvOvt. 

1614-M.  FkMM  vmuLJL  Ylixs  ViiW^  4#i^£fi  da  iui  mad^iimo  in  Ut- 
l»ri>teii^lteH;tfonLBcnal66(Mtt.  Awiob,  Parb  1661.  4.  ibid.iee4.4. 
Ibid.  1746.  a  AiiMtir66.atlo.  Xi^^hi^  Loud.  1665.  fol  Bateb,  Amat, 
1664-66.  4,  Gmbab,  Qtsf  16T4.  IbL— Smqt  and  fiuperfiaiai  Tbe  author 
Wit  Um  flnt  to  praoim  isr  Xirap#  ft  oopj  of  tbe  Sanmntan  Peatataueb. 
.  .  c  1616.  Hmnr  TnamLaxii  A  tni$  mnd  §l/rangn  Pmoune  qf  tha  7¥a^ 
•#2i  0/  Iwo  BngUih  JPUgHmt  tawnrdi  JenuaUm^  Oaaa^  Otamd  (Mm^  #te. 
Lend.  1616.    Also  in  tbo  Harleian  Misoellany,  Vol.  L  p.  627. 

*  1616-26.  Fiujroisai  QuABsaiai  HiitoricOy  theologiea  et  moralis  Terrm 
Sanetm  Blueidatio^  2  Tom.  fob  AntT.  1689.— Quaresmios  was  firom  Lodi  in 
Italy,  and  resided  in  Jemsalem  as  a  member  of  tbe  Latin  oonvent  at  two  dif- 
ferent times.  In  bis  address  to  tbe  reader  on  tbe  last  leaf  of  tbe  second 
Yolome,  be  tells  ns  tbat  tbe  work  was  commenced  in  A.  D.  1616,  and 
completed  abont  1666,  in  Jernsalem;  comp.  Tom.  I.  p.  ix.  He  tben 
returned  to  Italy,  and  endeavoured  to  get  bis  manuscript  printed;  but  with- 
out success.  He  was  now  sent  out  a  second  time  to  Jerusalem,  as  Guardian 
or  **  Terra  Sanetm  Pratul  et  CammiuariuM  apoatolieui^^^  and  held  this  ofiSoe 
during  tbe  years  1627-29.  On  bis  subsequent  return  to  Europe,  droumstan- 
COS  led  him  to  Flanders,  where  the  printing  of  his  work  was  begun  in  1664, 
and  completed  in  1689.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  become  Procurator 
General  of  tbe  order  of  tbe  Franciscans,  and  theb:  Proyhicial  in  the  proTbioe 
of  Mibm.  See  Morone  Terra  Santa  nuov.  illustr.  T.  H.  p.  880,  888  sq.— Tbe 
work  of  Quaresmius  Is  very  indefinite  and  interminably  prolix.  It  has  very 
little  value  hi  a  topographical  respect ;  but  is  important  for  the  history  of  the 
Oaiholic  establishments  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  as  giving  the  state  of  the  Latin 
tradition  at  tbe  time  when  it  was  written. 

1627.  F.  Aot.  del  Oastxllo,  El  devote  Peregrino  y  Viage  de  Tierra 
Santa^  Madrid  1666.  4.— Tbe  plates  are  borrowed  fh>m  Zuallart. 
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16S6-96.  0mm  Onmwnoww  NnmoBin,  8iA$t4dhrig§  Wdthmchtnnmg^ 
[1680-87,]  htrauigegtiben  tan  (7.  Jdger^  BaoUmi  1680.  4.  NOrnb.  1678.  i. 
Magdeb.  1768.  4.— This  work  hm  more  of  pretentioii  than  of  merit 

1644-47.  BnofABDiH  Sumiai  L»  yma  Pilerin  au  V&ifaff$  is  Jmnmlsm; 
BromeUes  1666.  4.— The  aothor  wm  Praees  (Vloar)  of  the  Holj  Sefrakhrw. 

*  1646-47.  Baltb.  di  IfoffooirTS,  Journal  dm  Voffogm^  jmWI  pmr  $dn 
fU9,  8  Tom.  Ljon  1666.  4.  Peril  1677. 4.  ib.  1 695.  ISma  5  Tom.  The  Aral 
Tolame  oonUiiM  the  tr»Teli  in  Egypt)  H oont  Binei,  Palestine  and  Sjria.  The 
aathor  was  a  diligent  obeerrer,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the  arts  snd 
sdenoes  among  the  orientals. 

*  1661-59.  J.  DouBDAir,  L$  Vpfoge  ds  la  Tirrs  SahUs,  Paris  1667.  4. 
1661.  4.  1666.  4.  The  first  edition  bears  only  the  initials  J.  D.  The  seooiid 
has  the  name  in  Ml,  The  anthor  was  Canon  of  Bt  Denis;  and  his  work 
eihiblts  learning  and  reeearoh. 

1661-58.  Mauano  Mobovb  da  Maleo,  Ttrra  Santa  nuctammUs  Uhtsirmta^ 
S  Parti,  Piaoensa  1669.  4.— The  anthor  was  Yioar  and  acting  Ooardian  of 
the  Holy  Sepolohre  for  seren  years,  and  a  particular  friend  and  disciple  of 
Qnaresmiop;  see  P.  II.  p.  381,  888  sq. 

1655.  loNATivs  TOM  RmiHFBLDSir,  Neus  Jormolfmitanmhs  Pilgm/mrtk^ 
Oder  htru  Bmehreibung  dn  gdthUn  hsiligen  Landm^  Constans  1664.  4. 
Wunb.  1667. 4.— The  aothor  was  a  Oapncin  friar. 

1655-59.  Jbah  db  Thxtbiot,  Rslation  d*un  Voyage  fait  on  Lieaml, . .  «l  .1. 
dm  SingularUm  partieulUrm  ds  VArckipely  dnutantincpU^  T$rrt  SainU^  tfls.  ' 
Rouen  et  Paris  1 665.  4.  English,  Lood.  1 687.— Also,  BuiU  du  Voyage  du  Z#- 
vani,  Paris  1674. 4.  F^o^tf  <2«  r/fi<fMtoA,  Paris  1684. 4.  AH  reprinted  aider 
the  title:  Ve^agm  tami  m Europe^  fu'en  A»ie et  Afriqus,  5  Tomes,  Paris  1688. 8. 
Amst  1705.  ISmo.  ib.  1718.  18.  ib.  1787.  8.  etc  German,  Bmem  in  A- 
fnpo,  A$in^  und  4/nka,  Frankf.  1698.  4.  English,  7Vor#b  in  Os  Lmant  §U. 
Lond.  1687.  fol.— Therenot  has  long  had  to  sofier  the  imputation  of  not  bar* 
ing  himself  risited  the  conntries  he  describes;  bat  of  baring  compiled  his 
work  from  the  aocoonts  of  other  trareUers,  both  oral  and  written,  and  sspedaDy 
those  of  d*ArTieoz.  So  Moreri  Diet  Historiqoe  Tom.  X.  p.  188.  Paris  1759. 
This  howerer  is  now  said  to  be  an  error,  which  arose  from  eonfoonding  liim 
with  Nicolns  MeUk.  d§  Tkevrntot^  who  about  the  same  time  pnblisbed  a  ool- 
lecUon  of  Trarels  by  rarioos  aothors  nnder  the  title:  Bslatian  ds  dmsn 
Vayagm  eurievx  etc,  9  Tom.  en  4  Part  foL  Paris  1664.  ib.  1678.  ib.  1696. 
Bee  the  Biographie  UniTerseUe,  art  TnariHOT  Jean  H  Mslckiesdsk,  Roaen- 
mfiller  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  75-77.  Mensel  BibUoth.  Distor.  II.  L  p.  857.  X  IL 
p.  171.~D*ArTieuz  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  of  TheTeiiot*s  baring 
been  in  Palestine,  and  relates  his  having  been  captured  by  a  Malteee  corsair 
and  brought  into  Haifa;  he  speaks  too  of  baving  afterwards  aided  TheTenoi 
in  his  furilier  Jonmey^  and  of  his  death  in  the  east  Bee  d^Arrieuz  M4- 
moires,  Paris  1785,  Tom.  I.  p.  884  Tom.  III.  p.  849.  Compi  TheTenot^s 
Vojagea,  Amst  1787.  Tom.  II.  p.  660  aq 

*  1G58-65.  LiUB.  n^ABTiBVZ,  Vefagedam  la  Palmtins^  9sr$  Is  Grand 
Bmir^  Chef  d€$  Arabes  du  desert  eonnu  eauM  U  fiom  ds  Bidauin^  #!«.  /ait  par 
srdre dn  Hoi  i>ff i«  A7  K.     Atee  la  deeeription  ds  tArabis  par  Aku\feda^  (ra- 

VoL.  II.— 40*  N  N 
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if.  dtf  ,fi,77y«,  Farv  1717.  &    A]iatl718.a    GmnuL 

Bk  Bitim  der  Ikduin^-Arohtr^  Lei^  1789.  OL    Dstdig 

Soi^yi,  LoDd.  1718.  6.   lb.  1733.  B.— I^Arneox  twdfld  » 

4lf  dl»  I^wicli  llietorj  at  atlon  from  lfi5S  to  le&fi ;  md  dwd  «» 

» A-  B*  1701.    Hk  aocooat  af  the  Bednwla  ti  regudtd  w  ooe 

( lfat«b  In  geserolY  lodiidjxi^  the  ftbove  Joumej,  ire  fouad  In 

1 4an*  rdvk^  2a  %»«,  fa  Falmlirm^  ^U.  r^cmeiUk  d*  *c*  ffriffi- 

,  Park  1735.  S.  6  Tom^ft,    Germaa^  di»  Bcrm  Tom  ArH^m* 

grdi^e  JUaehrichitn  u.  i.  w*  Eop^tili.  a,  Leipx*  ITfiS.  S. 

MHI  (AWMiw^  tn  ^|^C«i»,  und  av/  dm  Ikrg  Sifmi^  DfmAm  167 A.  ^ 
«•  lOMlf.  1717.  S,  Dresden  n.  Lelpog  1783*  8.— Tbe  auUior  waa  A 
b,  w«ll-lDeaniiig,  but  credulaiis. 
IMMlL  Obs».  I}|  Bfttrm  (lb  Bsuit),  Mei^tm  d^ar  dm  Ltcani^  ^U. 
^liii.  VL  Frecch,  y<^a^«  au  Lcmnt^  etc.  P&ris  ]714.  foL  P«rb  c4 
ITMLAiit  Taai.^Tl)«  mtlicir  waa  «  nemfah  iirtist;  tuid  ili@  titu&crQiia 
L  Ida  drawings  ooustltuto  ttie  cbief  meiit  of  bis  work;  dthaagb 
All  il  moi^pmi*  He  pn^fmtm  t^  baf  e  Wirowed  freely  from  IM3&  Valley 
ThifWMli  Sipfir,  and  otber& 

.^  liML  Mhb.  HiUf  F4?yfi^0  fiim«iatt  <ftf  la  rerff  iSbii»e^  Fam  1670.  lA. 
Awmi  with  anlj  A  116W  ttUe  page,  FariM  1T02,  1744,  1757.^For  tb« 
IM  Hf  tfda  VOllme  I  was  md#bt@d  to  tke  LJbrarj  of  tb6   tJoiverHit^  of 


1684.  Hon.  ICtbikb^  IMm  «0f»  CiMiatoiUtiM!p#l  iumA  JerunUm  mmd 
dem  Lands  Kanaan;  mil  Anmerhungm  von  J,  H.  EeiiB^  Onabr.  1714.  8b 
Itzsteio  1719.  a  ib.  1789.  8.  Dutch,  Botterd.  1726.— The  author  waa  ebap- 
lain  of  the  Dutch  embaflsy  at  Ck>natantinople. 

1688.  Db  la.  Boqub,  Vcyags  de  Syrie  §t  du  liarU  Xttoi,  8  Tom.  Paik 
1782.12.    Am8tl728. 12. 

*  1697.  HnrxT  ICAmnsBXix,  Jawmeyjrom  AUppo  to  Jommlem  at  BaaUr 
1697.  Oxford  1708.  8.  ib.  1707,  and  often.  Also  in  Wri^fb  Eariy  TVav.  in 
PaL  p.  888  sq.  French,  Utrecht  1706. 12.  Paris  1706.  12.  Qennan,  Hamb. 
1706.  8.  ib.  1787.  8;  also  in  Panlua'  Sammlnng  Th.  L  Dntch,  by  Manter- 
dam,  1705.  8;  alao  in  Halnia*B  ^  Woordenboek  van  bet  H.  Land,'  I^wieok. 
1717.  4.— MaondreQ  waa  chaplain  of  the  Engliah  &ctory  at  Alei^.  Hie 
book  la  the  brief  report  of  a  shrewd  and  keen  obserYcr;  and  still  remaina  per- 
haps the  best  work  on  those  parts  of  the  oonntry  throng  which  he  traydled. 
His  Tidt  to  Jerusalem  waa  a  hasty  one;  and  he  there  saw  little  more  thaa 
the  nsoal  routine  of  sacred  places  pointed  out  bj  monks. 

1697-98.  A.  MoBiaov,  Belation  hittorique  d^un  Voyage  au  Uoni  do  3ma^ 
ot  d  JenuaUm^  Toul  1704.  4.  German,  Bembotehroibung^  eto,  Hamb.  1704. 4. 
— ^The  author  styles  himself  ^Ohanoine  de  Bar-le-Duc'  His  work  is  ftiQ; 
but  not  to  be  compared  in  other  respects  with  that  of  his  cotemporary, 
Maundrell. 

^  170(X-28.    Van  Eomond  kh  Hbtman,  Reiun  door  een  gedeelte  van  Bur 
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rvpa JS^ria^  Paldiiina^  A^^fptm^  dm  Jkrg  Sinai^  §ie.  8  DmImi^  Ltjd. 

1767-8.  4.  Englishf  TVovett,  0te.  bf  Van  Bgmmd  €md  E^^wum^  S  toIi.  Loud. 
1769.  B,^Ji9kn  n^ynum  wai  Profenor  of  OrienUd  Langiuigtt  In  the  viil?«r- 
dtj  of  LaydeD,  tnd  traTelM  in  the  «mI  from  1700  to  1709.  J.B.9anEf 
mimd  mm  der  Nyenhurg  wai  Dntoh  ambMMdor  at  Naplet,  and  traTtlUd  In 
1780-88.  Ifaoj  jaara  afUrwarda,  the  Joomals  of  both  were  lednoed  to  the 
lorm  of  lettere  bj  J.  W.  Heymao,  phjaidan  in  Leyden ;  hqt  In  iooh  a  waj 
that  the  obeerrationa  of  the  two  trnTeUera  are  not  dietingniahed,  Thb  work 
ranka  among  the  beet  on  Paleatine. 

1788.    A  Jmtmal  J)ram  Onmd  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  haek  a^ain.    ^ 
lyanslatsdftrom  a  ManMser^t  written  by  the  [Frandaoan]  Pr^foUo  ^f  Kyypi^  *) 
by  Roa.  OuLTToir,  Biahop  of  aogfaer,  Lond.  176S.  4.   ib.  176S.  8.    Reprinted 
in  rinkerton*i  ColL  of  Yojagea  and  Trarela,  VoL  X.    Ako  m  an  Appendix 
to  Menndrell^i  Jonmej,  Lond.  1810.    German,  Tayoroi$§  §te,  nbanotat  oon 
Camel,  Hannor.  1764.  8. 

*  1788.  THOMAa  SiiAw^a  TVmali,  or  Cboonatiom  r$tatimg  to  mvoral  parti 
^  Barbary  and  Ihs  Lotant,  Lond.  17S8.  foL  ib.  1767.  4.  Edinb.  1808.  8. 
Ako  in  Pinkerton*i  OolL  of  Yojagea  and  Trarela,  VoL  ZY.  Flreoob,  Voya- 
goi^otc%  Tom.  La  Haye  1748.  4.  German,  JUioon  u,  «.  w.  Lalpi.  1786.  4  Jf^ 
— Dr  Shaw  waa  ohaplein  of  the  KogUah  flMtory  at  Algiera  from  1780  to 
1788;  and  traTeUed  in  Egypt  and  PaleeUne  in  A.  D.  1788.  lie  aaerwarda 
became  ProfeaKf  of  Greek  at  Oxford;  and  died  in  1768.    Uia  obeerrationa 

•re  Jndiolona  and  Taloable. 

1787-88.  Joffia  Konniia  Boim  naeh  dsm  gMbton  Lands^  Aoyypton,  By* 
rion^  und  Mtoopotamien,  Altona  1741.  a  With  three  BnppleiMnti,  Halle 
1746.  8.  With  four  BnppL  HaUe  1761.  8^Korto  waa  a  bookaeDer  at  AltoM. 
Ilk  work  ahowa  him  to  hare  beao  withont  learning  and  aomewlMi  < 
What  he  saw,  he  deacribea  with  honeat  limpUoity;  bat  he  ako  relatea  i 
on  hearaay,  without  dtetrnating  the  aoeoraey  of  hk  informera. 

*  1787-40.  RiooABD  Poooon^a  Dooeriptian  ^  tho  Aoi  and  omno  othor 
OmUrMi, 8  Yok.b  8  Parte,  foL  Lond.  1748-48.  ibid.  1770.  4  OeraMnby 
Wbdheim,  Eriangen  1764.  4  8  Bdeu  Berked  by  Breger,  ibkL  1771.  Dnteli 
by  Oramer,  Utreobt,  1780.  Freaeh,  without  the  mape  and  pktea,  Vmia, 
1778.  18.  6  Tom.~Pooocke  waa  In  Paketfaie  in  1788;  and  died  In  1718,  aa 
bkbop  of  Heath.  Ue  waa  a  chMoknl  aehokr,  bat  not  a  good  Ubtted  one: 
and  had  bat  a  alight  knowkdge  of  the  Arable.  He  k  not  alwsya  a  atrklly 
8rithfal  reporter;  and  the  Jodgmeot  of  Miehaeb  k  eorreet,  thai  Poooeke  the 
eyewitoeai  k  to  be  earefnOy  dkHngnkbed  from  Poeoeke  the  traoaerfber 
of  other  trarelleni  or  of  ancient  eothon.  He  not  anfreqoently  Jaaoribw  In 
•oeh  a  manner,  ae  to  lenre  the  kapraarinn  thet  he  k  Ulltng  whet  be  bkaaalf 
anw ;  while  a  doeer  inepeetion  ibowa  that  he  hae  only  drawn  from  other 
booka.  Tet  hk  work  k  one  of  the  moat  knp^Yrtent  on  PakethM.  flee  Ml- 
ehnefia Oriental.  Biblfoik.  Th.  YIII.  a  111.  RoeenmaDer'a  BibL  Oeogr.  L  L 
pu  88.  The  plana  and  Tlewa  wMeh  aeeompeny  thk  work  were  ubfk^y  i 
onl|y  from  reeolleetion,  and  are  wretehed.    The  plana  of  flinel  and  ie 

e,  ean  hardly  be  arid  to  hre  the  rtghteat  r  mm  Ilea  bi  to  their  erW 
an>l  only  aarre  to  mklend  Ike  render,    floleo  the  fnifcaiii  eepieaef 
theflteettte  Inaeriptlnnii 
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T-  '*  If 49^8,  Frivb.  n^MBLQUisr,  Iter  Paheatinuni :  dkr  Bwi  til  Mdigm 
huubt,  0t£.  BtOckLolm^  175T.  8*  German,  Reimn  nath  PaliUiina  tKjn  174G  ^£ff 
.1702,  h^ratag^gehm  vm  Linnau9^  Eofltodt,  1703.  Englkh,  V&ifagm  and  JY&- 
•fb  in  the  Imani,  eU.  Lond.  1766,  3.  Frimah,  ?arb  1709.— The  fiathor 
a  ptipU  of  LimuQiii,  io  whom  mo&t  of  his  klters  ara  addressed.  He  was 
oat  to  make  collecUona  m  Natural  Biatorj,  and  diod  oa  Im  waj  back  at 
flm^rna.  From  bli  reports  and  paper®,  LinneQus  added  an  Appendiir  on  the 
Malltral  History  of  F&tastine;  whioh  b  still  perlmpa  tbe  moat  complete  aden* 
tifio  treatiae  extant  on  tlie  anbjoot. 

17&4-G5.    &rKFiX4K  S^mn^E,  LHtanffm  dm  ffoehi^m  auf  ien  Btuen  dureh 
I^ur&pa^  Asia  and  Africa^  etc.  Ilalle,  1771^75*  8.  5  Bde.    The  Journey  in  Pa- 
jMtine  k  found  in  VoK  Y. — Sohulz  travelled  a^  a  misalDDarj  to  the  Jews;. 
•ad iiftor wards  became  paator  at  Uslle.    His  Joomd  is  prolix  and  trivial* 
ill  the  extreme.    Ao  abstraet  (mueh  improved)  ia  given  in  Panltia*  Bammlang', 
TkYI,  YIL 

1700-08.  QiOT.  MAim,  Viaggi  pm^  T  liolii  di  Oipr&  4  J3*r  la  Soria  «  Pa~ 
lMlfe«,  #(fl.  Lacft  e  Firen^e  170&-71.  &.  6  Tom.  French,  Nenwied  1701.  Q, 
Tom.  I,  JL  In  Qerman^  abridged,  Altenb,  1777,  8,— The  author  waa  a  Flu- 
nnl&ne  eoclesiastiOf  aa  Abats. 

*  1761-67.    Oabstkn   Ntonns,    Hetekreihinff   wii   AraM^   Oopenb* 

17W.  4.    French,  DiXTipti&n  da  ^ Arable,  Oopenh.  1773.  4.    Amst,  1774  4, 

J^  °Parb  1770.  4. — A  larger  work  ia :  Eembuchreibung  nach  Arahien  and  und^rn 

wnUtgmdm  Idndem,  Bd.  I.  IL    Otjpenh.  1774^.  4.    Bd.  III.    Hamb.  1887, 

Ikwch,  Tom.  I,  II,  Faria,  177§-80.  4,    Amst  1776-^,  4,    Berne,  1770.  8. 

4Eli|^kh  by  neron,  abridged,  TVavele  through  Arabia^  et^,  Lond,  I79!i.  4- 
8  Vols. — Nlebuhr  is  the  prince  of  oriental  traveUers ;  exa^?t,  Judicious,  aii4  j 
perseyering.  Hia  yisit  to  Jemaalem  and  the  Holy  Land  was  brief  and  hnr- 
ried ;  so  that  he  saw  little  more  than  what  the  monks  chose  to  show  him. 
It  is  contained  in  the  third  volume,  published  nearly  sixty  years  after  the 
other  twa  His  plan  of  Jerusalem  is  very  imperfect. 
^  1788-85.  0.  F.  YoLNKT,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  EgypU^  etc.  Paris,  1787. 
8.  2  YoL  4th  Ed.  ibid.  1807.  English,  Traveb,  ete.  2  Yols.  Lond.  1787.  8. 
German,  3  Bde.  Jena  1788-90.  The  work  is  a  series  of  essays,  Hveiy  and 
imaginative,  yet  containing  much  valuable  information. 

1792-98.  W.  G.  Bbowni,  Tranele  in  Africa^  Egyp^  ^^  SyriOy  etc 
Lond.  1799.  4.    German,  Leipz.  u.  Gera  1800.  8. 

1800-2.  Edw.  Dak.  Olabkb,  TrateU  in  various  oatrntriee  of  Europe^  A$ia^ 
and  Africa^  Lond.  1811,  etc.  4to.  6  Yols.  4th  Ed.  Lond.  1816-18.  8ya 
11  Yols. — Dr  Olarke  was  only  seventeen  days  in  Palestine,  having  landed  at 
*Akka,  June  29th,  1801,  and  embarked  again  at  YAfa,  July  16th.  Hia  work 
exhibits  diligent  research  in  books ;  the  notes  being  often  worth  more  than 
the  text ;  but  there  is  a  great  bck  of  sound  Judgment.  Some  of  the  author'a 
extravagant  hypotheses  and  rash  assertions  have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to. 
See  Yol.  I,  Notes  XXYI  and  XXYIII,  at  the  end. 

1802.  Lt.  Gol.  Squibb,  Travels  through  pari  of  the  ancient  Cale-Syria; 
in  R.  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Oountries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  pp.  289- 
852. — Mr  W.  Hamilton  and  Lt.  Col.  Leake  were  Ool.  Squire's  companions 
during  this  Journey. 
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1808-7.    Au  Bit,  T)ravel$  im  M&nfceo^  Bgypi,  Arahia,  S^ria^  §U.  Loud. 
181 6. 4. 9  Yok.— The  Aothor  was  a  SpttiUrd  named  I>omin^  Badia  y  LMkk^    ) 
who  trmrelled  aa  a  MahAmmedan.  He  wai  in  Pakaline  in  1807.   Bee  YoL  IL  "^ 
pp.  140,  968. 

^  1808-10.    UuaaB  Jaoob  Bbizev,  Britfe,  $U,  in  Zaoh*B  '  MonalUohe       \. 
CoireapondeojE,'  acattered  through  manj  Tolmnea.    The  moat  important  let- 
ten  are  in  Yol.  XYII,  XYIU,  XXYI,  XXYH.    A  few  leaa  important  ez- 
traeta  are  also  contained  in  the  Fnndgmben  dea  Oriental  Yd.  L  pp.  48,  lit. 
11.  pp.  976,  474.    III.  p.  89.    Borne  portkma  of  theee  kttera  were  tranalated 
into  En^h  onder  the  title :  ^^ABH^AeetmnlttfOswumirim  adi^Mt^  Os      > 
Late  </  nberioM,  the  Jordan,  and  Dead  Sea,''  Lond.  1818.4  — 49eetaen  wm     T* 
Jodioiooa,  enterprising,  and  indefatigahle.    He  died  hj  polaon  in  Arabia-  in 
1811.    What  we  hare  hitherto  had  from  hfan  are  onlj  oecaaional  and  haaty 
letters.    Hia  Jonmala  hare  qnite  reoently  been  pobliahed  for  the  first  time : 
Seieea  dureh  SyrUn,  Paldtima,  «!«.  8  Bde,  Berlin,  1864-66.    The  third  to-  J^ 
lame  did  not  ooroe  to  hand  in  season  to  refer  to  it  in  this  work.   These  Tolomea 
of  TrsTels  oomprise  the  daily  Jottings  of  Beetsen  in  his  Jonmal,  often  in  peneU ; 
bat  were  nerer  arranged  nor  written  oQtbj  him.   For  his  well  oonsiderod  and 
final  Jadgments,  therefore,  we  most  still  look  to  his  letters,  in  the  eoDeotlona 
above  specified.    These  rolames  oorer  all  hit  Joamejs,  antil  his  arriral  in 
Egypt    Letters  describing  his  rssearchea  in  Egypt,  and  his  sabseqoent  )oar- 
ney  in  the  peninsola  of  Mount  Binai,  are  found  in  Zaoh  L  a  YoL  XXYI,      T 
XXVII.  -^ 

1808-7.  F.  A.  DB  OiULTBAinniULim,  Itiniraire  de  Parte  d  JinuaUm,  eU, 
Paris,  1811.  a  8  Tomes;  and  often.  English,  TVoetfZt,  eU.  Lond.  1811.  8. 
9  Yols.  German,  Ldps.  1819.  8.  8  Bdc—Eloqaent  and  saperficial.  The  re- 
ferencea  to  aothoritiea  are  for  the  most  part  worthleas.  Bee  abore,  YoL 
L  Note  XXYIU,  at  the  end. 

*180»-16.  JohhLbwuBubckbabdt,  7VoM2ftfi^^riaaiMia#ir#4r£fliMl, 
Lond.  1899.  4.  German,  ReiMn  in  Syrien,  etc  mil  Anmerkw^gem  sen  IF.  (7#>, 
eeniue,  Weimar,  1898-4.  8.  9  Bde.— This  work  containa  all  the  jonraeys  ot 
Barckhardt  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mount  BinaL  His  other  traTeb  do  not 
belong  here.  As  ao  oriental  trareller,  Barckhardt  stands  in  the  rery  highest 
rank ;  accurate,  Jadidoua,  circumspect,  perseTering.  He  aocompUdied  rery 
much;  yet  aU  thb  was  only  prq>aratory  to  the  great  ol^leot  he  had  in 
Tiew,  Tiz.  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1817,  at  Cairo. 

1811.    J.  F^SAnBLBT,  Journey  fnm  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  rttmn    1^ 
to  Cairo;  In  R.  Walpole*s  Trarela  in  rarioas  Conntriee  of  the  East,  Lond. 
1890.  p.-869.~Th]s  Journey  waa   made    in  company   with   Mr.   Gall^ 
Knight 

1816.  William  Tuktek,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Leeant,  Lond.  189a  8. 
8  Yols.    The  account  of  Palestine  b  in  Yol.  U. 

1816-16.    Otto  Fb.  tow  Riobtbb,  Wall/ahrten  im  Morgonlands,  keram 
geythen  ton  /.  P.  (7.  Bwre^  Berlin  1899.  8.— The  narratiTe  ia  brief;  but 
marks  a  careftil  obserrer.    the  author  died  at  Smyrna  in  1816. 

1818.    J.  a  BoonvoBAM,  Thietii  in  PaleeHne,  Lond.  1891. 4.   ib.  1899L 
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&  i  Yokr-TWMiii  MMy  Hi  Jml  fHH  «te.lMia.  18^5.  4.    ib.  Ed.  ^.  Bto, 
i  YolL— fiodi  togtOiar  In  QmoMB,  Btimn^  «te.  Wefmsr  18S7.  8,  2  Bde. 

2816-1&  RoHL  BmusBtCMi^  IC  B.  7¥mtdB  mUmg  ih$  Mtdiierenmn  and 
fmH$  «4fMmi;  imki$  tiU  fMft  18IC^  IT,  1&  Loud.  1622.  8.  2  Yok.— Wdl 
mittiBy  but  oIImi  ! 

1817.    T.RJoufli!i,Xi<lM>lM  JblMf«iM,«te.SYoh.]^ 
td  Idit  Lond.  isn.  &-^tanMm  fef  iavgk,  Brim  kk  POMUkim  «.  «.  a 

Li^  last. 

18ir-18.  laOotosniFotMBi TifM^  icMt  1^  XtfMUl  inlfirif  l«t. 
Fteto  1818.  Alt    intfi  iflMMHi  plilei.    Ate  wtthom  pbtw^  PMi  Itti.  8L 

L(iiid.l8M.8.    B6priiil8dLMid.l84r.lSiiMi.    Tte  nftraieM  an  ttttii  li 
Iwlh  edHioBi^Wia  wriltiii  nd  fi^  of  aooiinto  fa^ 

•  1818.  Tb.  Lmm^  MmnknJ^mm  J$nuai$m  U  Wod^Mm,  In  ]b# 
inkdMMl'k  **  Jooniy  ihm  Mmoow  to  OonflteDtlnopto  In  fbe  jtait  1817-48.^ 
Lcnd.l818.4.0lii^IT.^l«L  B«priBtad!iiflM(A]ii0riaMi)BfbBBdB4i^ 
dtoiy,  Oet  1888.  Yd.  m.  p.  818. 


18ia    V.  W.  flam,  AIm  mh  JEMv  immI  JSirtwIwi,  mH  Ikg^kn^ 


Brag  18M.  8.r-aMwrti  Plan  of  JMrtMalwn  naa  flie  li^ii  oT  B«gw8%^  ( 
thwofOaOiarwoodV 

1880-81.  J.  It  A.  flawi^  &iii<ii  iU  e^ffmidmH§a^A1mmMmmmi 
Pmrmtamhm^  •  •  •  JJ^ImIi  jRaiaiKmK,  wui  iS^rlns  Leips.  «.  Bonn  1888.  a^^r 
Tbe  aothorwaaObliioMePirolbwrofTliaologyatBonn.  BkwoAwMbm 
good  iiiftwmatlon  rakdrt  to  fba  OttiboHo  etiabllaliments  In  Pdaatino. 

1820-21.  F.  Hknnikbb,  Nbte$  during  a  wnt  to  Egypt^ ...  MowU Skuti^ 
and  Jerusalem^  Lend.  1828.  8.    Hasty  and  saperfioial. 

1821.  John  Oabnb,  Letten  from  ths  JScut^  2  Vols.  8yo.  Lond.  8d.  Edit 
1880.    Also,  ReeolUoUom  qf  TraoeU  in  the  Eoit^  2  Yola.  8yo.  Lond.  1880. 

1821-22.  J.  BBRoaBKH,  JRetor  i  Europa  oeh  Oetterldndome^  8  Deton, 
Stodkholm  1826-28.  8.  Gennan,  Bei$en  in  Europa  und  m  MorgenUmde^  am 
dem  Sehwedi$ehon^  8  Bde.  Leipz.  n.  Darmst  1828-84.  8. 

1828.  RxY.  WiL  JowBTT,  Christian  Reteareha  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Xam2,  Lond.  1825.  8.    Boston  1826. 12. 

*  1826-81.  Ed.  ROfpsll,  Rd^en  in  Nulnen^  Kordofan^  und  dem  Petr&ieehen 
Arabien^  Frankf.  1829.  8.  Also,  Beiee  in  Ahyuinien^  2  Bde.  Frankfl  1888- 
40.  8.  The  latter  work  inolndes  another  excnrsion  to  the  peninada  of  Sinai 
in  1881,  undertaken  in  order  to  determine  more  acoorately  the  eleyation  of 
the  momitaina.    See  ibid.  YoL  L  p.  108. 

*  1828.  LioK  Dn  Labobdb,  Voyage  de  VArdbie  Pitrie^  par  Laborde  et 
ILJnant,  Paris  1880-34.  fol.  English,  Journey  through  Arabia  Petraa^  etc. 
Lond.  1886.  8.  ib.  1888.  8.— The  chief  value  of  the  French  original  conaists 
in  its  splendid  plates;  of  which  the  text  is  for  the  most  part  explanatory. 
The  English  work  is  a  smaller  oompUation,  containing  only  a  portion  of  the 
plates  on  a  reduced  scale. 

1829.  A.  Prokxsch  (Bitter  yon  Oston),  Reite  ine  heilige  Land  im  Jakre 
1829.    Wien  1881.  8. 
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18S0-41.  MioBAUD  BT  PowovuLT,  Corrmpond$ne$  dfOrUni  m  1830-11. 
T  Tom.  Parte  1884.  8. 

1889-M.  Ed.  Uogq,  M.  D.  VkU  to  AUrnndria,  Dama$eui,  mmd  Jnw^ 
§aUm^  during  ihs  iueoittful  eampaiifn  ^  Ihrakim  Poika,  8  Yoli.  Loud. 
1886.  19. 

1888*    Bit.  Bpbiioi  Habdt,  NoUcm  ^tJuHoly  Lmd^  §U.  Lond.  183ft.  8. 

1888.  Bit.  Yebi  Movbo,  A  Smmm^r  BambU  U  Syria.  %  Vols.  Load. 
1886.  8. 

*  1884.  (Mabmobt)  Duo  db  Raovbb,  Voyags  #fi  Jlm^ris . . .  #fi  Syris^ 
en  Palmtime,  st  en  BgypU,  6  Tom.  Parte  1887.  8.  BnuaUaa  1887-88.  It.— 
Valuable  ohieflj  in  a  politioal  aod  mOiUry  reapeoi. 

1886.    J.  L.  Brspiam,  InddmUe  ^  Travel  in  Egypi^  ArMa,  mmd  the     \ 
Hely  Land,  by  an  American.  9  Vote.  ISmo.  New  York  1887.    Londoo  1887.    ^ 
SeTeral  editimia. 

1886.  Bit.  0.  B.  Eluott,  Traeele  in  the  three  greai  Bmfiree  ff 
Afietria,  Bueeia,  and  Turkey,  9  Vote.  London  1888.  8.— The  Journey  in 
Sjria  and  Palcatlne  te  deioribed  in  the  aecood  Tohune. 

1886-88.  Jonra  Buaraoan,  Eeieen  in  Eurepa,  Arien,  und  4/Hfak 
StQttg.  1841-49.  8.  4  Vote.  The  anther  traTeUed  mainly  aa  n  geoloftet 
lite  notioea  of  Paleatine  are  contained  in  the  firat  and  fonrth  Tolomaa. 

1887.  Loan  LornaAT^a  LeUen  en  Egypt,  Edmn,  and  the  Hely  Land.  % 
Vote.  Lond.  1888. 19.    Bereral  editlona. 

1887.  Jonra  SAUCBAono,  Erinnarungen  aue  meiner  Filgerreiee  naek 
Rem  und  JenuaUm  im  Jakre  1887.  9  Bde.  Wien  1889.  8.— The  author  te 
^'Domoapitnkr**  or  Oanon  of  8t  Stephen'a  Oathedral  Vienna.  Hte  work 
oontaina  the  lateat  information  aa  to  the  Oatholio  aatabliahmenta  in  Paleatine. 

1887.  O.  H.  TOB  SoBUBBBT,  Bmee  naeh  dem  Mergenlande,  8  Bde. 
Erlangen  1888-40.  8.--0ne  main  obi^tA  of  thte  Joomey  waa  Hatnral  fltetory. 
The  author  te  Profeaaor  in  the  UniTenity  at  If  onioh. 

^  1888.    JoBB  BowBiBOi  Sepert  en  the  Genmereial  StatieUm  ^  Syria.     . 
PreeenUd  te  heth  Heueee  ^  Parliament.   Lond.  1840.  fbL    Dr  Bowrinf     J* 
trarelled  in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  1888,  aa  the  aooredited  agent  of  the  Britteh 
GoTemment,  for  the  porpoae  of  ooUeoting  information  on  the  trade  and  com 
meroe  of  thoee  oonntriea.    The  Beport  oontaina  a  large  and  Talnahle  bo^y 
of  fiusta. 

1849-48.  Bbt.  Samubl  Woloott,  Netiem  t^f  Jeruealem  ;  an  Ebmtrwian  te 
JTebren  and  Sebbeh  er  Maeada;  and  Journey  frem  Jerueaiem  nartkmarde  fa 
EHr^t,  etc    In  BibUoth.  Saora,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 

1849-43.  Bbt.  Obobob  WnxiiLifa,  Tike  Holy  CUy,  Lond.  1846.  a  Second  JL 
edition,  Load.  1849.  a  S  Vote.— Mr  Williama  atandb  forth  ai  the  ohampioa  ^^ 
of  an  eodaaiMUoal  and  other  tradition. 

*  1849-47.    Ebbbt  OoarAT  Sohvltx,  Jerueaiem,  eine  Verleeung.  Berlin     \^ 
IMi.—Mittheaungen  ikher  eine  Seiee  durth  Sanutrien  und  Oalilma  [in  1347]. 

In  Zeitaohr.  der  morgenL  Gea.  1849,  III.  46  aq.— SoholU  wai  Praaiian  eon- 
anl  at  Jemaalem,  with  aome  intermptiona,  fW>m  1849  till  1861 ;  In  whioh 
lattar  year  he  died.  He  waa  not  alwaya  an  exact  obaerrer,  and  hte  Jndgmanta 
wore  aometimea  haatily  formed;  bat  hte  bearing  waa OTer  kind  and  gentle- 
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1842-52.  GoL.  OHiTBcniiix,  jyWn£  Z«2^afi«fi,  a  imh  ymti  BmtUneie^fr&m 
I&43  (ff  1850,  ^U.  8  Yoli.  Loud.  ISfS.  Sro.  Thlt  work  has  mmj  off  bond 
Btoriet  aad  fitatetxwnta^  whicb  are  pot  to  bo  rolled  tipoD*  Tbe  map  of  L&- 
ImnOD  profe^as  to  bavo  boon  taken  f^om  tbe  fturrejfi  of  tbe  EnglLab  eogineoi^ ; 
but  If  is  full  of  mlstAkef. 

*  lSi2i^3.  W.  H.  BiBTUCT^i  Fa^itf  o&oiif  e^  Oitf  and  EnmrmM  qf 
J^rtmahm  [in  I&49i  Lond«  1844 ;  also  in  a  soooud  edkiou  eakrged. — 77i« 
J\ri£<  BfMif^  ^  Olimp$m  of  th0  Land  of  Egypt  [in  1B45],  Loud.  1S49. — Fort^ 
Bayi  in  the  Duertj  in  tha  Trmk  <^  the  lirmUtm  \in  1645],  Loud,  no  date.^ — 
JvtamUm  EevmUd  \in  1853],  Load,  1856.— Mr  Bartlatt  was  an  artUt ;  and 
tbo  maiii  piarpoM  of  bi«  journeys  wm  to  obtain  artistio  illuslrations  of  tbe 
plaooi  ?ialtod.  In  Xhm  r^p^'t  bb  workji  are  of  bigb  ralne.  Hia  daecrip-^ 
tioni  alflo  are  writton  wltb  tasta  and  good  aense> 

1848.  Rrr.  Eli  Smith,  A  Vkit  U  Antlpatru  [in  April  1848].  Alao  : 
Ae^etmt  of  an  anm^nt  tempis  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Dmi  et*KQrab].  In  Biblio- 
tbdoa  Sa^ra,  1848,  pp.  478  aq.  557. 

*  1S43.  Hbt.  Josh  WnJoir,  B.  D.  lands  of  the  BibU  maiUd  mnd  deecribed^ 
Edlnb.  1847,  8.  3  Vola. 

1848^5,  RaT.  Wm.  M.  TffOMSOK^  Tho  Sotir&es  if  ihs  Jordan^  §t^  aa 
viaitod  ia  1848  j  in  BibUotb.  Baora,  184$,  pp,  184  aq.— 7b«r /rem  i3biHI£ 
through  N^thern  Syria  t&  Aleppo,  ajid  hack,  in  1847 ;  in  Bibtiotb.  Ba^a, 
1849,  pp.  1,248,447,  668. 

1845.    W.  EBaFtT,  I^ie  Topographie  Jerumkmi,  Bonn  1845. 

*  1S4(!M.  Tims  To&lkb,  H.  D,  yteited  Jemsalem  at  tbia  time,  and  haa 
pnbliibed  tbe  following  di  works  relating  to  tlie  Holy  Oity  and  ita  environs  : 
1.  Bethlehem,  St.  Gallen  1849.-2.  Golgotha,  St  Gallon  1861.— 8.  Die  SUoah- 
quelle  und  der  OMerg,  St.  Gallen  1852.— 4.  Denhbldtter  aui  Jeruealem,  St. 
Gallen  1853  < — 6.  Tapographie  wm  Jerttealem  und  teinen  Umgebungen,  2  Bde. 
Berlin  1858-54.— 6.  Beitrag  msr  medieinieehen  Tapographie  9on  Jeruealem^ 
BerUn  1856. 

184V  H.  Gadow,  Mn  Au^ug  wm  Jeruealem  uler  Jericho  an  den  Jor- 
dan, dae  todte  Meer,  und  nach  Mdr  S&ha;  in  Zeitaohr.  der  morgenL  Gea.  1848, 
n.  pp.  62  sq. — Mittheilungen  fiber  die  gegenwariigen  Terrainverh&Unuee  in 
und  urn  Jeruealem  ;  ibid.  1849.  IIX.  p.  86  sq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  LTNoa,  Oommander,  Official  Report  of  the  United  Stated 
Expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ;  pnblisbed  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Waahington  1862.  4.  Appended  is  the  eztensiTe  and 
valnable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Andkbsom,  Oeologieal  Reconnaieeanee 
of  part  <f  the  Holy  Land, — ^This  official  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popn- 
lar  one :  Narrative  of  the  United  Statee^  Eaopedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-50.  H.  A.  Db  Fobe8T,  M.  D.  UTotee  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanen 
and  to  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Hdleh;  in  tbe  Jonm.  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
Soo.  Vol  n.  p.  %^7  aq—Nbtes  on  Ruins  in  the  Buhd'a  and  in  the  Beldd 
Ba\aV>ek  ;  ibid.  VoL  IIL  p.  361  sq. 

M,0  1849-51.  A.  YON  Ebbmbr,  MitteUSyrien  und  Damascus,  Wien  1858. 
%Y0.— Alao,  Topographic  von  Damascus,  2  Th.  Wien  1854-55.  4to.— Of  little 
value. 
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0.1860.    Tks  pryuSiU  if(Mkmrf;  in  tbeMmwm  oT  Omdm)  UliritM%      J^ 
1868.  VoL  XL  p.  81 1-476.  ^ 

1860-61.  F.  0B  Bavujy,  Vo^m^  muUwr  d4  Im  M§r  MmtU  H  dmm  Im 
r#rr«i.aiMi9Mi,9Vol&Pirifl868.8.  i^to  Ea^tkh :  KffHH  ff  m  Jtm^ 
tu^  raumd  tJU  Dead  3m  and  im  ths  BibU  Landa,  S  Voli.  Load.  1868«— Tll« 
Eo^ish  title,  at  1«mI|  If  a  mliDoiiiflr ;  the  author  traTtlUd  oolyaroud  IIm 
•oQth  end  of  the  Dttid  8«L  My  referenoM  to  thb  work  are  all  to  IIm  lar 
Ikh  edition. 

1861-69.    0.  W.  IL  Yam  db  Ybuw,  Nttrraii94  if  m  J$mm§^  ikmt§h     * )  • 
amriammdPaimUns,  S  Yola.  Edinb.  and  Lood.  1864.  8. 

1869-64.  Rar.  J.  L.  Pobtbb,  JSbouni&n  to  ths  £kmwUi  ifii$rmmk;  Itf 
BiUioUi.  Saora,  1864,  p.  41  aq.— AowrviMi  to  ihs  UkmmtH^  Dmmmm$^ 
Ibid  p.  849  w^.—Ewwrei^  frim  DomtmuM  to  YabrU  eU.  ibid.  p.  488  aq. 
— Abfaf  ^  a  Taw  from  Damtmua  to  Ba'albok  and  IIum$^  Ibid.  p.  848  a^ 
From  theae  papen  mnoh  informatioa  baa  been  eitracted  relative  to  tbe  en- 
Tirona  of  Damaaooa;  aa  alao  mnoh  waa  reoeired  orallj  from  the  aotbor  daring 
mj  Tiait  to  the  dty.  To  him  I  wai  abo  indebted,  in  1859,  for  a  eopj  of  bla 
map  of  the  oomrae  of  the  Barada  from  iu  ■ooroe  In  Anti-LebaMMk— Hm 
anbatanceof  the  abore  papera,  ai  alao  an  aooonnt  of  hia  reeldenoe  In  Damaactia, 
a  Joumej  bto  Haohkn,  and  other  ezonraiona,  haa  been  ilnoe  pisbUaked  by 
Mr  Porter  onder  the  titie :  IHm  yaorf  in  Dawum^^  9  Vola.  Lood.  1888.  J^ 
Tbia  work  reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  lerTloe  in  preparing  mj  own  aeoonnl 
of  that  dtj. 

1868.  Abtbvb  Pannma  Stavlbt,  Sknai  mnd  PaimUns  in  mnnmii^n  miik 
their  Hktary^  Lond.  1868. 


¥ 


II.  Works  oh  thb  QsooRArHT  or  PALifrrtiis,  etc*.' 

•f  vffllMi  vW  tei  Ml  aiMMalfM  vMlM  aM  mmattf. 
L   PAt88nB& 

1690.  Cmvr.  Amdomwioi^  Tksairum  Terrm  fhmHm^  enm  TakuliU  faa» 
grmpk.  Coloo.  A«r.  1690.  feL  IWd.  1698,  \¥9ii,  1418,  IMH,  14#9,^Tbe  anllMf 
waiaD«tdieeeled«tie,aneUTeefI>em,aiiddMaiC)ril#«iM  la  1848.  Ifa 
ftiOowt  ehiefljr  Brotardi ;  bal  gf vea  at  Um  end  #/f  Om  vcileiae  a  tbi  of  mmf 
other  aathora  eoMQli^ 

1644.     8am.  hnmktm  OmfrmphU  M^^m,  mn  PUUg  H  /.Waaw,  fMntal 
(Gaai>1444.fol.   Fr«Mi(t  lf74.  4.   f>effd  llei.  14^  UA.    \\M.  ^4  Vfflaaiaa 
d7, 1707.  ML 

lia.  5io  ffaawv,  <7«»fr4fAi4i  flm^^  t  V  H  ft,  TmH  ismmUm  M  4m 
Ta^mim  fmmim^r  tmu^imnmU,  Peril  1444  t,mm  fi'Am  r;WM,  l>i||l,  Hal  It^ 
fci    HaMoa,  a  eaietraied  FreMlb  pif4[^%^^^,  4m^  A  I/,  I44ir 

•  Tw  4tato  i«M  ^niaMi  «^b«i «(» *•  MM  4r  a««  9«i«iaa» 
Tat.  11^-4/ 
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Fahatyn  qf  EnUig^  Lant,  eU,  RotUsrd.  1677  fol  Amai.  1681.  fol  Germsn, 
^i^ui,  «4er  S^schreibanif  dm  gantun  Sgrkn  ttnd  PaUatina  ^^  g^lobi^n 
Landu^  A  mat,  1331.  fol.  Numb.  1089,  fol*  A  great  Duuaa  of  materiiik  thrown 
together  witboiit  jadgmenL 

*  170L  OimiBTora.  OsLLABTQa,  NbtUia  OrHa  Anti^ui  »eu  Qmgraphia 
PUni&r^^Tom.  4  to,  Lipa.  ITOl^.  Auxit  J.  a  Sehwar*,  lb,  1781-83,  With 
aew  titl^t  ^*  177S-78.  Sjrio  mod  Palestine  are  contAined  in  tbe second  roliimo. 

j  1708.     Eb.  WiixB,  An  IIUtori6ai   Gaogra^htf  qf  the  Neto   TcaU  %  Vole. 

"P  Loud.  1708.  8.  lb.  1712.  8;  fieTerti]  dmea  reprinted  Also^  Jn  Mut^ri&ul 
O^r&phy  &/  th4  Old  TetL  8  Vols,  Loud  1713.  6.  ©to.  Both  works  in  Germ, 
bjr  Panxer,  Hiiriib.  1765.  6.  4  Theile. 

^^  1714.  Hij>&*  RxLANB,  Palaatina  im  mmumsntu  Mienhui  illmtrata^ 
Tny.  Bat  1714.  4.  Norinib.  1716.  4*  Reprinted  in  UgoUni  Thcaaur.  Antii], 
Sftcr,  T,  VL— Thli  yet  remains  tlie  standard  ckflsjo  work  on  Palestine,  m  fkr 
down  as  to  tbe  era  of  the  orusadoa.  A  new  ediUon,  iiidndiiig  the  reaalts  of 
modern  reaearclios,  would  be  fttill  inor<3  raluable, 

1758-68.  Will,  Als.  B^ohisks  Iftilig&  G^&ffraphia^  ate,  6  Dealen, 
Utreolit  1758-68.  8.  Gemian  by  G.  A,  Msaa,  ffUt&rmha  und  Qtographmeh^ 
Bf^hrt^iibung  mn  PaldHina^  Bte.  li  Th.  in  7  Bde.    Olo?e  u.  Leip^,  l76ft-75.  6* 

*  17&6.     AuT,  FniEnft.  Biiiotiiiro'fl  Erdbemhtmbnng,  Tb*  ¥»   Pata$Un&. 
-^    Arabkn^  §tc.  Altona   1766.  8.    "With  a  new   title-page  m  Th.  XI.  Abtb, 

L  Hamk  1793. — One  of  the  beat  treatiaoa  on  tLo  modern  feography  of  Pa- 
lestine. 
.  I7t0.     YsBRAND  Tjyf  H^itKL0TKLi>,  AardHjhjnds  d^  BijUU  eU.  Atnat 

T^  17 SO.  8.  6  Deelen-     German  by  J^nJaebj  BiMUchs  O^gra^hie^  Hamb*  I7ft8^ 
96.  8.  8  Bda— The  translation  was  never  oompleted. 

1709.    Ck>mAD  Masnibt,  Oeographie  der  OrieeKen  und  Burner.    Th.  YT. 
Abth.  1,  Arabi&n,  Pal&stina,  Syrien^  Kiimb.  1799.  8.    Edit  2.  Leips.  1881. 
1817.    0.  F.  ELdDKH  Landsikunde  von  PaliUtina^  Berlin  1817.  8. 

*  1818.  Oabl  Rittbb  Die  Brdhunde  ete.  Th.  H,  Wmt-Aeien.  Berlin 
1818.  &   For  the  second  edition  see  below,  1848-55. 

*  1820.    G.  B.  WiHBB,  Bibliiehei  Beahourterhueh,  Leips.  1820.  8.  Re- 
^        written,  mnch  enlarged,  and  improved,  &d  edition,  Leipz.  1847-8.  2  Bde. — 

The  geographical  articles  are  written  with  great  care. 
«i.^  1826.    £.  F.  Kabl  RobihmQlubb,  Biblieehe  Oeographie^  8  Bde.  Leips. 

1828-28.  8.  The  second  volnme  is  occupied  with  Palestine.— This  work  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  compiled  hastily  and  without  eztensiye  research. 

*  1886.  Oabl  voH  Baumbb,  Pal&etina^  Leips.  1885.  8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  mnch  improved,  Leips.  1850. — ^The  work  is  compiled  vrith  great 
diligence,  and  forms  an  excellent  MannaL 

1841.  J.  EiTTO,  PaleetiMy  iU  Phyeiotd  and  Bible Eutory^%Yo)B.lmA» 
1841. 

1841.  8.  ICuHK,  PdUetim  :  De9onption  OSographique^  nUtorique^  et 
AroMologique^  Paris  1841.  This  work  was  published  before  the  author  had 
access  to  the  Biblical  Researches ;  and,  being  stereotyped,  all  later  editions 
remain  without  change. 
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*  1848-S5.  Oakl  Rrtib,  VmrgUidkmUU  BrdhmU  dsr  Shu^nMimml^ 
«m  PalditiM  und  8^im^  4  Bde.  Berlin  1848-55.  Tbete  toIiums  oooilltiito 
A  pui  of  th«  Moond  edition  of  the  Aothor'i  greet  work :  Dk  Brdhmd^  itc 
Tix.  Th.  XIT,  XY.  i-ii,  XYI,  XYIL  HL— Thia  it  e  raft  etorehooee  of  eU  thel 
reletei  to  the  geograph j  of  Peleatiiie  and  8 jria. 

ft  nSUBALBIL 

^  1747.  J.  B.  D^Avmxi,  Dissertation  tur  VEImidus  ds  Vatseimms  Jint- 
$aUm  etdssm  TsmpU^  Peril  1747.  S.  Reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Obm- 
teeahriend*!  ItinSrairs. 

1789.    J.  F.  PLnaoro,  UsUr  Ool^tJka  und  OMsH  Grab,  HaUe  1780.         -f 

1888.    Juerui  Oubauio,  Zw  Topograpkis  dm  alten  JsntmUm^  Kiel      A. 
1888.  8.  ' 

1888.    F.  O.  Obomb,  JsrumUm^  in  Eraoh  and  Omber'ii  Xnojrolopftdie,       i^ 
8eot  II.  Th.  15.  p.  978—891.    Thie  ie  the  moet  oompleie  end  Tdnehle  OHij 
on  the  endent  and  modem  topography  of  the  IloljOity. 

1847.    JAMn  Fmovaov,  An  Bm&n  #fi  iks  atieimU  Jhpogr^pkif  ^Jw%m       Jl^ 
Urn,  Lond.  1847. 

1859.    FALLMnuTU,  Ikmisehi/t  ftfter  Golgotha  wad  da$  BoOig-Ormb,  in 
^ Ahhandlangen  der  K.  Bejer.  Akademie  der  Wlaa.**  IIL  a   YLBd.   IIL     J^ 
Abth.    Pnblkhedalaoaeparatel7,MQniohl859.4ta 
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LA  OITBZ  BB  JHBBU8ALER 


Tbe  ftDcywiBg  Miloiis  and  ImpovlMift  tfaeli  dBsoribmg  tba  streets  «nd 
nHgkNM  tt^MUboBomlB  of  JeroMknii  at tlM  time  Uio  citj  was  captared  from 
the  OhriiliaiH  liy  8eladia  in  iu  D.  110T,  nae  ftai  publbhed  m  a  n&te  bj 
CkwiitBfPgiiot|in]dsiiBl»^«^Uttaoft^  Tome  IL 

p.581iq.  Paris  1848.  (^Riiewaikle  alio  iMQedaepo^^  the  great  <^Ui»e- 
tkm:  J20efi«iliiMi7<il0fiim  da  Cnimdm;  JMi,  TcMkie  I,  IL)  Tl^e  mimiiscTipt 
li  in  the  Bib]ioth^lleImp4ria^  Fonda  de  8orbonn%  No,  987,  fol  804-aoa 
Nothing  ftirther  lapeetfaig  it  haa  been  made  known.  The  first  parEgmph 
ihowi|  thaithedeaflfiptioni«fontothetimeofSakdm*s  oottqueit;  aod  Uie 
traet  was  written  prohahlj  not  long  after  that  ereut.— I  have  Biiiy<4iied^ 
few  slight  notes,  by  way  of  explanation. 

I.  Enquel  e$tat  la  eitez  de  JhenuaUm  et  li  ieim  lieu  estaimt  d  eejowr. 

^  Pource  que  11  pins  des  bona  Orestiens  parolent  et  bonent  parler  Yolen- 
tiers  de  la  aeinte  oit6  de  Jheruaalem,  et  des  aelna  liens  oh  Jbesa  Oris  fti  mora 
et  via,  nous  dirona  comment  elle  aroit  an  Jonr  qne  Balhadina  et  li  Sarrarin  la 
oonqniaent  snr  les  Orestiens.  Ancnnes  gens  porent  estre  qui  le  vodrent  onir ; 
oil  &  qui  il  desplaiaoit,  porent  trespaaaer  ce  lieu  .... 

^*  II  ot  en  la  oit^  de  Jbemaalem  nn.  maistres  portea  en  croia,  Pnne  endroit 
Tautre,  entre  lea  pourteme&  Or  lea  voua  nommeray  ooument  ellea  aerient. 
1a  parte  David  e&UAi  vera  aoleil  oonohant  et  eatoit  k  la  droiture  dea  partee 
Obree^^  qui  eatoit  vera  aoleil  levant  de  derrierea  le  temple  Demini.  Cele 
porta  tenoit  d  la  porta  David '.  Quant  on  eatoit  devant  ode  porte,  ai  toumoit 
on  k  main  deatre,  en  une  rue  par  devant  la  tour  David,  Si  poit  on  aler  an 
mont  de  Syon  par  une  poeteme  qui  U  eatoit  en  cele  rue  k  mein  aeneatre. 
Ainai  comma  on  ilsoit  bora  de  la  poeteme,  un  mouatier  monaeigneur  S,  Jaque 
de  Oalice^^  qui  frere  eatoit  monaeigneur  S.  Jeban  evangeliate ;  U  diaoit  on 
que  8.  Jaquea  ot  la  teate  oop^  et  pource  fiat  on  le  mouatier  Ik.  La  grant  me 
qui  aloit  de  la  tour  David  droit  aux  portea  Orea.  La  grant  apeloit  on  la  rue 
David*  jnaqu*au  change,  k  mein  aeneatre.    De  la  tour  David  avoit  une  grant 

*  This  gate,  written  farther  on  Oretvnd  '  Here  we  have  the  mat  Armenian 
Otret,  would  seem  to  be  the  Golden  gate,  convent  with  ita  church  of  St  Jamea 

*  For  *  la/M>f<«  David/  it  thonld  doubt-  *  This  *  street  of  David,'  is  the  street 
less  read  *  la  tour  David,'  as  in  the  next  leading  down  from  the  Y&fa  gate  as  far  as 
sentence.  to  the  angle  at  the  bazan. 
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l>1aoe 06  on  rwMi \eh\k  El  tjunt  on  AToit  qb pclaiiTtl^oele roe, <iiii  troil 
Don  U  roe  Darid,  ■!  trooToit  on  one  rue  k  mein  Moestre  qui  arolt  non  I0  rus 
au  PairiarihSj*  poaroeqno  U  ]Mitrlaroli«a  manoit  M  ohltf  do  oole  mo.  li 
IMitriarolMs  oroit  nno  porio  do  lA  06  on  ontroit  on  U  moiaoo  do  l*OqiiliL 
Apr^  ti  oToit  nno  porto  par  06  on  ontroit  00  monatior  don  Bopnoro,  maia 
n'eatoit  mio  la  miatro.  Qoant  on  Tonoit  an  cbango  U  06  la  nio  Darid  fidllolti 
■i  troaroit  on  nno  mo  qoi  aToit  Bon  la  ru4  ds  MatU  8}f^^  EliriaPMda 
ehango  tnmrolt  on  mio  mo  oonrorto  k  roto  qnl  amlt  non  (a  ni#  i2m  Hmhm; 
U  Tondoit  on  tontoa  loa  horboa,  oi  tooa  loa  fhda  do  la  tOo,  ot  loa  oapioML  An 
ohiof  do  oolo  mo  arolt  1.  lien  06  on  rondolt  le  poinon.  El  atoH  nno  gml 
plaoo  k  moin  tonoatro,  U  oh  on  Toodoit  lea  fromagoa  ol  loa  ponka  ei  loa  00a. 
A  moin  deatre  do  col  marohi^  oaloiont  11 114  aa  orferroa  anrlola.  El  rf  7  tob- 
doit  on  lee  panmee  quo  11  pomier  aportont  d^ontronior.  A  moin  deeCra  do  oal 
marohi^  oetolont  lea  eaohepoa  dea  orferrea  latino.  An  ehlef  dea  eaohopea  avolt 
one  abaio  do  noonaina,  qno  on  apeloil  SeiiiU  Maris  la  (Trout  Aprte  oak 
abaio  do  nonnaina  tronroit  on  nno  abate  do  moignea  noira,  qno  on  apoloH 
SeinU  MarU  la  Latias.  Aprte  troaToil  on  la  OMiiM  ds  rOtpUal  k  main 
deetro. 

**  Do  la  droitoro  do  TOspltal  eatoit  la  mmire  jwrU  du  •epuen.  Doraal 
cole  porto  da  eepooro  aroit  nno  monlt  bole  place  pareo  do  marbro.  A 
mein  destre  do  eel  Sepnlcro  aroit  1.  mooatler  qae  Ton  apello  8.  Jaqoo  dea 
Jacopioa.  A  mein  dostro,  dorant  do  oelo  porto  da  Bqmlore,  aroil  1. 
degr€  par  oh  en  montoit  00  mont  do  OalTaire.  lA  ana,  en  aon  lo  moot|  otoII 
nno  moolt  boDo  ohapeDo.  Et  d  aroit  1.  autre  hoia  en  oelo  cbapoUOi  par  06  on 
ontroit  on  monatier  do  iopnohra,  ot  j  araloit  on  par  nna  antrea  dogroi  qnl 
\h,  eetoiMit  Tont  alnd  o'on  ontroit  00  monatier  dn  SepnlorOi  daaons  lo 
mont  do  OalTaire,  ti  oetoil  Golgataa;  k  mein  deatre  eatoit  U  elodilara 
do  aepolcre,  et  ti  aroit  one  ohapoDo  qoo  en  apeloit  Sointo  TrinitA  Oalo 
chapeUe  li  oetoit  mont  gnuMi  ear  on  j  eaponaoit  tontea  lea  Ikmea  do  la 
dt^  Et  Vk  eatoit  U  fooa  o&  en  baptiaoit  tooi  lea  onfiuM  do  k  eUA  El  oak 
ebapelk  §1  ealoit  tenant  ao  aepnerOf  tl  oomme  il  j  OTolt  nno  porto  do  doni  on 
ontroit  00  mooatier ;  k  Fondroitoro  do  cole  porto  eatoit  li  monnmeoiL  En  oal 
endroit,  U  od  li  monnmena,  eatoit  li  mooatiora  tooa  roooa,  ot  ti  eatoH  onrraa 
]iar  deaore,  nna  ooooTortoro.  Et  dodana  ceat  lo  monoment  eatoit  k  plerro 
doo  Mpolore,  ot  li  monomeoa  oonTon  a  Toote  ao  obaTech  do  eel  monnmeot, 
ooai  com  ao  obiof  do  Taotel  par  dobora,  qoo  Ton  apeloil  Obaroo ;  U  ohantoll 
en  ohaaeon  Joor  ao  point  do  Jonr.  11  aroit  moolt  bek  place  tool  ontonr  k 
monoment  et  toote  poT^  li  com  en  aiolt  k  pooroearion  toot  ontonr  k  oionn- 
inent  Aprda,  Tors  orient,  eatoit  H  ooeoni  do  ■opoora,  k  06  U  ohanoinea 
chantolent ;  ti  eatoit  lona.  Entro  k  ooer,  U  o5  II  cbanoino  oetoloot  ol  k  hmh 
noment,  OToit  1.  aotel  k  ob  li  Orioo  chantolent  Mda  1.  aotro  doe  aroil  entro 
1 ;  J  OToit  1.  par  ob  on  aloil  do  l^n  k  Taotre.  Et  en  mllion  dn  oner  an  ob^ 
noinea,  avoit  1.  letrin  do  marbro,  qno  en  apeloit  k  oompaa;  kwia  Baton  Fo 


*  Tbe  *0tn«t  of  Um  Patriaitih'  b  Uwl    kiah  umI  abova  the  Oniob  oT  the  He^ 
nmning  north  Joct  ImIow  Um  pool  of  lino-     S^^fmlchrr. 
Vol.  n.-4i* 
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» sntol  dd  oe  ener  eitolt  moBi  ie  Oilraiia. 

biPMic  de  k  BaicrTexio&,  li  dk«f«s^  qvoadE  diAiitoLl 

i  V«fl  ]#  wont  di  OslTiireqimiit  E  dkoil  Oiiei^ia^  ; 

I  li  Bumanumt  qoAiil  il  diaoti  r«nnT«i^'4  fwn  ««f  jy^  rf 

wtm.  Bimglle..  An  dMsrei  don  coer  anott  11110  portAi  pftf  14 
•HH  dbMMOil*  iStvolMi  tn  Jaur  off«Gilic«|  1  m^  dettTfr  Entre  oeb  porte  el 
tdtOllfirfvtOToift  !•  moDt  padoDl  foas^,  oH  en  avdotU  i  d«grei.  L4 
Ctloit  SaiJite  HebiiHi.  LA  tronra  tainte  H«laiiiii6  1a 
•  «l  Im  dow  «l  b  isAftel  et  k  ocmro^e.  En  ode  fond,  on  tern  qua 
Hmot  Orfi  lit  «A  t«TC^  ftfxiit  OD  lea  eon  do  tarrcitifl  qtii  ^Loie&£  eniclfiex, 
£t  qmoii  on  kur  oofupait  on  polng  on  Uat^  on  en 
I  tm  ]»  tmcAt  on  tnont  d«  Gal  7a.ri« ;  qua  on  j  Macni 
I  «l  4»  fM  bl  Iftb  i{>0rto)eiit,  et  que  on  giitolt  les  membi^  qne  on 
i  a  pwlrt  Mi  MilidteQn.  Tout  mlriM  qat  11  ehAnoine  iaaoknt  dan 
I A  OMfal  iMirtM  estcilt  lear  dartoin,  et  A  ineiii  desire  li  r«fh)toi9  et 
^diCUfwl^  Entre  oes  tL  omoe«  eAtoit  leur  clbtrea  et  lecir 
Xkl  «i  IImi  ^  pio!  AToU  QAfl  grant  ooverture,  dont  on  veoU  e&  1& 
I  e«u4l,  car  antreJoieDt  al  Taoil  on  gonte* 

IIL  Ikcimiitme. 

^Lttkm§m mkdlX U/mm  k  U  rv^  i^ iZ^rr^  que  on  ipeloit  Mal^uMMmat. 
Si  Mli  mi  ediott  <»  li  Tuad^  an  pelerins,  qoe  «o  Tendoil,  at  el  lavoit  on  \m 
Ate  XlddoiftqBdili  me  aa  icpnlcra  Taat  avant  de  cele  rue  de  H&l* 
qiiiiiuit,  iTolt  Qiii  roi  que  ea  apelolt  2a  ru4  OowmtU^  U  di  ea  TendoH  la  dnic 
perie;  et  estdt  tonte  A  Toote  par  desore. '  £t  par  oele  rue  aloit  on  an  sepnl- 
ore.  Oele  me  dont  aloit  do  change  ana  portes  Oirea,  ayoit  k  non  la  rvs  du 
Temple  ;  ponr  oe  Papeloit  on  la  ports  du  Temple^  qne  en  venoit  ain^oia  an 
Temple  qne  anx  portea  Oirea.  A  mein  aenestre,  at  com  on  avaloit  oele  me  i 
aler  an  Temple,  \k  eatoit  la  Boncherie,  \k  oh  en  vendoit  la  char  de  la  bonoherie 
k  cenx  de  la  vile.  A  mein  deatre  avoit  nne  autre  me  par  U  oik  on  aloit  A 
rOapital.  Oele  me  avoit  non  atte  Alemane.  A  mein  aeneetre,  anr  le  pont|* 
avoit  1.  monatier  de  S.  Gile.  An  chief  de  oele  me  tronvoit  on  nnea  portea 
qne  en  apeloit  portea  Fredensea ;  qne  Jheen  Oria  par  oea  portea  entroit  en  la 
cM  de  Jhemaalem,  quant  il  ala  par  terre.  Gee  portea  ai  eatoient  en  nn  mnr 
qui  eBtoit  entre  la  cdt6  et  le  mnr  dea  portea  Oirea. 

lY.  Deeemeitme, 

^  Entre  le  mnr  de  la  dt^  et  le  mnr  dea  portea  Oirea  ai  etoit  liTemplea.  Et 
ai  7  avoit  nne  grant  place  qui  plna  eatoit  d*une  traiotie  de  lone  et  le  giet  d*nno 
pierre  de  16^  ain  que  en  veigne  an  Temple.  Oele  place  si  eatoit  pav^  dont  on 
apeloit  oele  place  le  Pavement  A  mehi  deatre,  si  come  en  iasoit  de  oea  portea^ 
eatoit  li  Templee  Salemon^  U  oik  li  frere  du  temple  manoient.  A  la  droiture 
dee  portea  PrecienaBes  et  dea  portea  Oirea  eatoit  li  mouatierB  dn  Temple  Donuni. 
Et  si  eatoit  en  hant,  ai  come  il  monta  ana  degrez  haus.    Et  quant  on  montoit 

'  These  three  ttreeU  are  the  Uiree  per-  *  Of  tliis  pont  nothing  inrther  is  known, 
allel  etxeeto  of  the  bazar. 
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oet  degree,  tl  troiiToit  on  moult  large,  et  cie  jMiYeinent  ealolt  toot  eQtonr  le 
moottier  da  Temple.  Li  moofUen  doa  Temple  eeioit  tons  rons.  £t  k  mtiMk 
•enettre  do  hant  pavement  da  Temple,  eetoit  roffedDe  de  TabM  et  dee  ehi^ 
Bolnei.  Et  de  oele  part  avoit  ons  degres  par  ob  en  montoit  an  Temple,  da 
bas  pavement  en  bant  Devere  soleU  levant,  tenant  an  moetier  do  Temple, 
avolt  one  ohapelle  de  monseignenr  8.  Jaqne  Tapoatre,  le  manor ;  pooroe  eitoit 
flee  qnant  oele  obapele  qne  il  7  ta  marUriei,  qoant  li  Jok  le  giterent  de  aor  le 
Temple  aval  Dedana  cele  ohapelle  eatoit  li  lieoa  oh  Jbeen  Oria  delivra  la 
peobarreate  qni  on  menoit  martircr,  pooroe  <jo*ele  avoit  eatft  priie  en  aTooltere. 
Ao  obief  de  oe  payement,  par  devers  aoleil  levant,  ravaloit  en  ona  degrea  A 
aler  aoa  portei  Oirea.  Qoant  on  lea  avoit  avalei,  ri  troovoit  Ton  one  plaoe 
grant,  aina  qoe  en  veniat  ao  portea ;  U  aeoit  li  aotrea  qoe  Salemona  flat.  Par 
oea  portea  ne  panoit  noa,  aina  eatoient  mor^  et  ae  n*i  panoit  nola  qoe  n 
fois  en  Tan,  qoe  on  lea  deamoroit ;  et  aloit  on  k  pooroearion  le  Joor  de  Paaqoea 
Floriea,  pooroe  qoe  Jbeeo  Oria  jpaaHi  i  oel  Joor,  tita  reooeiUJa k  poorowriona ; 
et  le  Joor  de  U  feate  Seinte  Oroia  en  atenbrre,  poor  oe  qoe  par  oea  portea  Ai 
raport6e  la  oroia  en  Jberoaalem,  qoant  li  emperiereade  Rome  Eraelea  le  eon* 
qoeata  en  Pene  et  par  oele  porte  la  remiat  en  U  oitA  et  [a]  la  en  il  potireeaiion 
enoontre  loi.  Par  oe  qoe  on  niawit  mie  bora  de  la  vile  par  oea  portea, }  1  j 
aToit  one  poateme  par  enooete,  qoe  en  apeloit  la  parU  ds  Jo$apkat. '  Par  oele 
poateme  iasoient  oeols  de  la  citA  bora  de  oele  part  Et  oele  poateme  eatoit  k 
main  senestre  dea  portea  Oirea,  par  devera  midL  Y  avoloit  on  da  baot  p«- 
Tement  da  Temple  baa,  de  doot  on  aloit  ao  Temple  Salmon.  A  main  aa- 
neatre,  ai  00m  on  aloit  do  baot  pavement  en  baa,  U  avoit  1.  mooatier  qoe  on 
apeloit  le  Biera.  lA  eatoit  li  bera  dont  Diex  fb  berobi^  en  a*enfaooa,  ai  qoe 
en  disoit  Oo  mooatier  doo  Temple  avoit  nu.  portea  en  oroia ;  la  premiere 
eatoit  devera  aooleil  oooobant;  par  oeli  entroient  oil  de  la  cM  00  Temple;  et 
par  oeli,  devera  aoleil  levant,  entroit  on  en  la  obapelle,  et  ri  a^enriaaoit  on 
ileqaea  aoa  portea  oirea.  Par  la  porte  devera  midi  entroit  on  on  temple  8*- 
lemon.     Et  par  la  porte  devera  Aqoillon  entroit  on  en  Tabaiea. 

^  Or  vooa  ai  devie6  do  Temple  et  doo  Sepolcre,  oomeot  fl  aeent,  et  de  1*0»- 
pital,  et  dee  roea  qoi  eatoient  dea  porte  de  David  de  ci  aa  portea  Oiref ,  l*Qne 
endroit  Taotre.  Oele  devera  Aqoilon  avoit  non  la  ports  8$inU  Ekiims,  '  Par 
oele  porte  entroient  toot  li  pelerin  et  toot  ell  qui  par  devera  Aore  vanoit  en 
Jberoaalem,  et  par  toote  la  terra  do  Hon  Jqm|o'4  la  mer  d^Eaoalooa.  Debora 
cele  porte,  ainai  com  on  j  entroit,  k  main  deatre  avoit  00  mooatier  de  moo- 
■eigneor  Saint  Eatienea  qoi  ta  lapid^  Devant  oe  mooatier,  k  mein  teoeatra^ 
avoit  on  grant  manaon  qoe  en  apelloit  TAsnerie ;  U  toaloleot  geair  li  aane  et 
li  soinmier  de  ro^f^ital,  pooroe  avoit  non  TAsnerie.  Oe  mooatier  de  8.  Sitl- 
*eno  abatiroDt  li  CreHien  de  Jberoaalem  devant  ce  qo^il  fiMaent  aacgii,  poor  ea 
qoe  li  moostiers  eatoit  prte  dee  mora.  L'Aanerie  ne  fa  paa  abatoe,  aina  ot 
pob  grant  meatier  aos  pelerine  qoi  par  treoage  veooienten  Jberoialem,  qoant 

I  The  jiTMefit  gate  of  St  Stephin,  oe        *  Now  Um  gala  oC  DamafcaiL 
the  attat  ai'le  of  lk«  city. 
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€llt«rtollit8ttTMiiii^«lfMl««Bflilibwate  l&iasolent  mie  liobergier  do- 
dtnt  la  oil6;  poor  ot  lor  pb]  k  atiiim  da  I'Aftiene  gran  mestier.  A  meia 
daitfa  da  la  porta  'da  Jhiitiltmi  tooaal  an  ]b«tb,  de?ant  4  la  malAdrene, 
aToituapoilanafaaoBipdoiftlapoilana  S.Ladr0.  Quant  H  BarraMns 
ormlooBqaiialaoititaBrlai  OwnHtnii  parlisiekiient  il  em  lea  Orosiieos 
poor  aler  conTortaBiaal  aa  Bopaki%  dr  11  atrraaioa  d6  Touloient  mle  qae 
li  Obntiwi  TOilMnt  la  aawiaa  da  la  oiti6;  poar  ce  lea  metoie  on  eoa  par  La 
porta  la  T^Mnxfh^  ^  ortoilaQ  la  na  doa  moiistiar  do  Sepnkre^  m  on  ne 
ka  aMloU  nia  aaapar  la  bmiIm  portly  Mala  oaobkz  htm  de  voir  qae  11  Or«^ 
llaapolariaqprffoaloiaiiialeraaiip«eraalaaaati^8a«jii^UGiia,qa6U  tarrar 
rina  OA  «foiaiild*aals gmai  tNM  al  frani  lavtaa  et  gratia  Aervicea.  li  asrra- 
rfna  lai  priaoiwit  bka  fhaoiiaa  aa  zi!*  boaaaa  Umb  gu  eacommlM  aprda  tous 
Im  Orttttena  qal  logiir  aa  doaoiaatg  par  qaoia  |]  ne  valoit  mie  tant.  Quaot 
aa«alroilaa]aoMparlaportadaS.XrtiaB%  ti  trouvoit  on  u.  rues,  Ttrne  & 
doitra  ^  Paatra  k  aaaoilra  qpA  akH  A  la  porta  de  mont  8joa  qui  estait  en- 
droU  laidL  XI  la  porta  aa  smmiI  iI  artoil  A  droHLira,  aloit  ^  una  poatarae  que 
OB  qpala  la  Taaoria  al  akH  diail  par  daBom  la  pout.  O&te  me  qui  aioit  &  la 
porta  itelfaatf^yoai  atoll  4  BOB  iaraaifafcitoJRagng,*  Deaci  que  aiiTeD&it 
aaohaafoadoaflarioaaa?oilABMiadailfaqprfaaapaloit^a  m^  d<»u  ^uere ; ' 
l&'ailoli  la  porta  da  la  Maaoa  doa  8«paera:  par  l^  entraknt  oens  du  Bepuoro 
aa  lear  malaona  al  aa  kar  maaotwi  Qnaal  aa  ymmt  dmrnn  va  chmg/^  m 
loaraotl  aa  A  maia  dailra  aaa  raa  coayarta  A  Toala,  par  o^aa  atoll  aaaiOBB 
ilor  doa a^^oora.  Ba  oolaraa  Taadoit li flagjaa lear dwyoria al iliMinU  ob 
toa  ohandolaa  da  oira.  BafaataaobaaBaTaBdolloalapoiioa.  ▲  aaa  ^ 
goi  toBolaal  toi  bl  raao  oat  tonolani  aoz  aalna  ahaaobia  doaLaltaib 
Ihuia  da  ooi  m.  roaa  a?oil  bob  nia  Oonrarta.  La  raadolaal  II  latla  kar 
draperie ;  et  Fantre  roe  dea  Herbea,  et  k  tieroe  Masquiamat.  Par  k  ma  doa 
Uerbes  aloit  on  en  k  me  dn  Mont  Syon,  dont  on  aloit  k  k  porte  da  Mont 
Byon,  et  tree  copoit  on  k  me  David*  Par  la  me  Oouverte  aloit  on  an  one  raa 
par  le  change  dea  Latina ;  oele  me  apeloit  on  la  me  de  PArc  Jadaa,  poor  co 
que  en  disoit  que  Jndaa  aU  pendi :  ai  j  avoit  1.  arc  de  pierre.  A  aeneatre  da 
cele  rae  avoit  1.  monatier  de  S.  Martin.  £t  prda  de  oele  porte  avoit  1.  moa- 
atier  de  S.  Pierre.  lA  disoit  on  qae  oe  Ai  qne  Jhean  Gria  fist  k  bone  qae  il 
mist  da  enz  de  celny  qni  n'avoit  onqnee  ven.  Hors  de  k  porte  de  Mont  Syon 
ai  trovoit  on  m.  voiea.  Une  voie  A  mein  deatre  qui  aloit  A  I'abaie  et  ao 
monatier  de  Mont  Sion.  Et  entre  Tabaie  et  lea  murs  de  k  oit6  avoit  1.  grant 
atre  et  1.  monatier,  en  milieu  de  k  voie;  A  mein  aeneatre  ai  aloit  aelonc  ka 
murs  de  la  cit6  droit  au  portea  Oirea  et  d'ileo  avaloit  on  on  val  de  Joeapbat| 
et  d  en  aloit  en  la  fontaine  de  SSyloe.  £t  de  oele  porte  A  mein  destre  ear 
oele  v^ie,  avoit  1.  monatier  de  S.  Pierre  en  Galioeinte.  Sn  tel  monatier  avoit 
une  parfonde,  k  ot  en  disoit  que  8.  Pierrea  se  musa,  quant  il  ot  Jhean  Oria 
renoi6  et  il  oi  le  coo  chanter,  et  lA  ploura  il.  La  voio,  A  k  droiture  de  cola 
porte,  par  devers  midi,  si  aloit  par  deaur  le  mont,  de  si  que  en  passakreie  ai 
avaloit  on  le  mont  et  aloit  en  par  oele  porte  en  Bethleem. 

>  TbU  U  the  street  leading  from  the  pre-  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  formiiig  the 

sent  Damasons  gate  to  the  basars.  western  portion  of  the  present  Via  cMo- 

*  Apparently  the  street  leading  np  from  roBa. 
the  preceding  one,  on  the  north  of  the 
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^  Quant  on  aroit  aTal6  le  mont,  A  trooToit  en  1.  lal  en  la  TaUe,  qn'en 
apeloit  U  Ud  Oermain^*  qoe  Germaini  la  fiat  iaire  poor  reooeiDir  lea  Ifoea  qoi 
deaoendoient  dea  montaignea  qnant  il  ploToit ;  at  U  abnTrolt  on  lea  oheTaoa 
de  la  dU.  D'antre  part  la  vaUa,  k  main  aeneetre,  prea  dllneo,  arolt  1.  Oar- 
nier  qne  en  apeloit  Obandemar.  Lk  getoit  on  lea  peUrina  qui  moorolant  i 
rOqrftaldeJheniaaleni.  Oele  [val^e]  od  U  charnien  eatoit  fti  aoliat«  dea  da- 
niera  dont  Jndaa  Tendi  la  oher  Jhean  Orist,  al  oome  TXTangila  tamoigna. 
Dabora  la  porta  aTolt  1.  lal  par  derera  aoleU  coaohant^  qne  on  apeloit  It  loff 
du  Patrieixhs^'  U  oi^  on  reonellloit  lea  laaea  d^iloec  entoor  poor  abeorar  lea 
obeToa.  Prda  da  oele  lal  arolt  on  ohamler  qne  en  apeloit  le  Ohamler  dn  Ljoo. 
n  aTint  Ji,  al  com  en  diaolt,  k  1.  Joor  qui  panes  eatolt^  qo^  avolt  entre  Orea- 
tlena  at  Sarraaina  one  bataille  entre  oelle  ebamier  et  Jhemaalein,  oA  fl  aToit 
moot  de  Oreatienaooia,  et  que  11  Sarraaina  de  la  batalDe  lea  daToieot  tonalUra 
kodemaln  ordoir  poor  la  pnor.  Tant  qua  II  aTlnt  qne  ona  Ijona  Tint  par  waHi^ 
lea  porta  tons  en  oele  foaw,  ri  oon  en  dkolt;  poor  oe  Tapelolt  on  le  Obamiar 
do  Ljon.  Et  deama  oe  obarnlar  avolt  1.  mooaUer  od  en  ohantoit  obaaoon 
Joor  prte  d^eqoea.  A  one  lleoe  aToit  one  ab$ied$  rnnmaim^^  U  o<i  en  diaolt 
qoe  one  dea  pleoea  da  la  yrale  orole  to,  ooellloe  .  .  . 

**  Or  rerelng  k  la  porta  8.  Eatienne,  ilia  roe  qoi  alolt  k  main  aaneatra,  qnl 
alolt  k  la  poateme  de  la  Tanerie.  Qnant  on  avolt  al^  one  grant  piece  de  oeato 
roe  k  meln  aeneatroi  qoe  on  apdolt  larvs  ds  JoMphat ;  *  qnant  en  arolt  1. 
poo  al^  aTantf  ri  trovoit  en  1.  qoarrefoor  d*one  Tole,  dont  la  voia  qoi  Tenolt 
deTera  aeneatre  an  Temple  et  alolt  an  Sepoore.  Ao  chief  de  oele  Toie  arolt 
one  porta  par  doTera  le  Temple,  qoe  on  apeloit  portm  DouUrmtM^^  A  main 
daaire,  aor  le  carfor  de  oele  Tola,  ta  U  mlalaaa  dont  llCTangila  tamoigna ;  dont 
II  diaolt  qoe  noaCre  rirea  le  paaHi  qoant  II  fb  menea  orodfier.  Kn  eel  endrolt 
aTolt  on  mooftier  de  S.  Jeban  VeTangeliatre,  et  al  j  aTolt  on  grant  manolr. 
Ql  manoira  et  H  mooatlera  eatoit  da  nonnaina  da  Betbanle;  la  manoiant  alee > 
qoant  II  ealolt  goerre  da  SarraainiL  Or  rcToIng  ilia  me  de  Joeapbat  Kntre 
la  ma  da  Joaapbat  et  lea  mon  de  la  dt^,  k  main  aeneatre,  aTolt  roea,  aind  com 
a  noe  Tile.  LA  manolent  11  ploa  de  ceolz  de  Jbemaalem,  et  oea  maa  apeloit 
on  la  Merle.  En  tel  merle  avolt  on  mooatier  de  lalnte  Marie  Madelaine;  at 
prte  do  mooatier  aTolt  one  poateme^  En  ne  poToit  mie  ladr  da  bora  an  obana, 
mala  entre  n.  mora  en  alolt  on.  A  main  deatre  de  cele  me  de  Joaapbat  aTolt 
on  mooatier  qoe  en  apeloit  U  Repom;  *  U  diaolt  on  qoe  Jbeeo  Orit  aa  repooaa 
qoant  on  le  mena  oradfier.    Et  U  eatoit  la  priaon  o6  II  fo  mia  la  noit  qoe  II 

*  *  Lt  Ui  Qennain  *  ftpiMen  to  ba  tbt  *  Tbew  « portM  doolmmt  *  eorfeapood 
BlrkctSahAa.     So  Scbalta  p.  119.  to  the  ^nmtA,  Eoo«  Homa     Tbo  hum 

*  Now  tlM  Biriiai  MamilU,  wott  of  tbt  Memt  to  ooot«in  tho  g«rm  of  tha  later 
dtr.  •  VU  dokirM;*  wUdi  waa  tliao  obrlooalj 

*  Now  tba  oooTaot  of  tba  Croaa,  Ddr  al-  nnknown. 

IfoaaUalMh.  •  This  nama,  *  W  Rapooa*  aboold  read 

*  TUa  waa  tba  atreel  laading  on  tba    *  le  Rc^mmm  ;'  aa  appaaia  from  tba  east 
Borth  of  tba  Haram  to  tba  formar  gala  of     daaaa. 

Jabodbaphat,  bow  St  Slapban*a 

O  O 


At  prfi  en  GessdmAnl.  TTn  poQ  aTaai  ea  oele  rne  aToit  e«t§  ^  fnau^^n  Pilate 
A  main  aoneatre^  dayaiit  oele  m&boD,  avoU  nDje  porte  par  oh  en  aloit  au  Tern* 
pit,  Pr^  de  1&  porte  dd  Josaphat^  ik  melD  s^neetre,  ATolt  nne  a^aie  de  non- 
Mills,  si  avoit  i  non  SainU  Ar^n^.  Decani  oek  ab«ie  arolt  nne  foQtaine  qoo 
ill  aiiebit  la  Foalaine  deaaons  la  pocleie.  Dele  foniabe  ne  qtiert  point,  aina 
Mlolt  destife.  Ett  eele  fi^ntaltiei,  ati  teuipa  da  Jbasn  Ortiti  defioendoit  li  angea 
tl  mouTDit  li  auBi  et  li  premiers  maUdea  qui  y  dea^eiidoit  apr^  estoil  gans  da 
iPiBfermet4>  Oek  footuiue  aToit  r*  porGbeti  oil  11  m&kdea  gboient^  ai  oon  on 
dlL  De  k  port^  de  Joaaptiat  ai  avaloie  on  en  val  de  Joaapbat-  Si  aToit  nna 
A0ile  de  noira  molgne.  En  cele  abe>e  a?aU*nn  mooatier  d^  madamA  SainU 
Mbtia,  En  eel  moDsti«r  eatoit  li  sopneres  oti  da  fu  eofouie.  LI  Barraaana 
^Hmt  il  orent  prUe  k  dtd  abattreQt  mU  abeie  et  en  porteront  lea  pieirea  i  la 
iiti6  former p  mala  ie  mooatter  n'abatireDt  11  mle.  De?anl  ce  monitier,  an  pi4 
donmont  d^OliTet,  avoit  1.  mouatier  ea  one  roohe  que  on  apelloit  O&ucfnajti: 
H  jftl  Jbeeii  OHa  pria ;  d^antre  part  l&  ?ob,  al  oon  ran  monte  an  tnont  d'Oliveti 
tm  COD  OD  glt^roit  nne  pt&rre,  aroH  1.  motiatier  que  on  apeloit  B.  SaureoT ; 
U  Jhesu  Oris  aoarer  k  noil  qi^U  in  pris ;  et  Id  li  aueura  do  aon  eora  au^  oom 
ISML  On  Fal  de  Joaapbat  a^oll  harmitaa  el  ^evel^.  Et  a^eatoit  toat  eontre- 
tll|  car  J«  ne  iai  mb  nommer  JnaqEi^a  da  Sjloe.  Etinr  !e  mont  d^Olivet  avoit 
HM  abeVe  du  blaiic^  TiioigLiCii.  Pres  ile  eelo  abcjiOj  A  main  deatre,  a  volt  ana 
Toi•q«laloilMB0t«l^tODl•teMrti0rad•klBontelilM.  SMrletoordd 
i»toToidft?oltl.iiMMitltr^  ft¥oil  k  nm  Btlnto  PUmmmIm;  14  dlniftoa 
qMJh6iaCbtoili(]apiittnoil»«ll*«iMi^Aoeei9o«ta^  FMtdmMolli 
HfigntanqM  DIa iMadkl qioanl  11  aloll  «i  JheroM^  «ilm  !•  moorttar 
qidavoitiioiiBelflift.  UTiat  JbMOiOvktoJaiirdeFlilivwsIktk^ 
*  Jor  enTdA  il  en  Jhemaalem  n.  dkdplM  pour  im«  ameiBe  etd*QiMO  ak  ea  Jbe^ 
roaalem  ear  I'asneflse. — Or  yoos  ai  dit  et  nom6  kt  abeis  et  kt  monatien  do 
Jhemsalenif  par  dehora  Jhemaalem  et  par  dedena  et  lea  mea  dea  Latina ;  mak 
Je  ne  vooa  ai  mie  nomm6  lea  abeiea  et  lea  monatiera  dea  Soriena,  ne  dea  Gre- 
joia,  ne  dea  Jaoobina,  ne  dea  Boanina,  ne  dea  Neatorinai  ne  dea  Hermitee,  ne 
dea  antrea  mankrea  dea  gena  qni  n'eatdent  mie  obeiaaant  k  Rome,  dont  il  y 
avoit  monatiera  et  abeiea  en  k  dt6 :  poor  ce  ne  vona  veil  mie  parler  de  toatea 
oea  gena  que  Je  id  nomme,  qui  n'eatoient  mie  obeiaaant  4  Bomme,  ai  oon  en  di- 
aoit" 


ITINERARY. 


L  FROM  CAIRO  TO  SUB.    (SSG.  IL) 


Qmtnl  TUB  ofTVftTd,  S  O.  M.  Um  Hour. 

Timn  Cftiro,  BAb  Mi-Nttflr.— <ko«ttl 

CoonoEML  ■•■• 

1.  KAklBeg,  80 

S.  W«dj  LiblAbth,  85 

8.  W.  tn-N^lMdeio,  1  80 

Totel  8  86 


J^mda^,  Mmtk  Itik 
From  W.  to-Nditdelii.— G«iMnl 

OOVM  EMt 

1.  Jnrf  •l-lfakAwm,  1  16 

8.  W.  Aba  HftOMAo,  86 

a  W.  Aiw6rj,  8  80 

4.  W.  tt-'AnkeMTtli  w-RaIjAimIi,  1  86 

6.  W.  •l.'AnkebiTtli  •l-'AftMhAiMh,  1 

8.  W.  •l.'Edumh,  80 

7.  W.  •l-FvB,  80 

8.  tl-IUwAUh,  8  86 

Total  10  10 


10ft.m.         60<' 
7  p.  m.  670 

Wind  N.  N.  E.  ooUL    Omt. 


Wtdmetdm^,  Mmtk  Utk 
Fran  •MUwAUh.— Ckaml  Goum 

1.  W.  JtiMbI,  f  40 

8.  W.  AUiiloh,  1 

81  W.  Uoltiry,  S  66 

4.  R^m  wh-SbawAgUifrtb,  I  16 

8.  W.  StU  Aba  ZtidT  1  66 


Total  8  46 


TmrnaMom,  F.  Somini         47^ 

10  A.  m.  690 

8^m.  660 

SwMOt,  88^ 

Ooodj ;  Umo  dear.    Wind  N.  K. 


Tkmtiai^  Mmtk  lUk 
From  W.  Sea  Aba  Zdd, 


1.  W.  ElllihAd^ 

8.  el-lfimttla', 

8.  'AirH 

4.  Blr  Soweii, 

6.  Saweb  (Soes), 


Kbya  808 

E.bja  108 

K.aE.  888 

&R.  810 

&R.  1 

Total  848 


F.  Sooriee,  440 

10  a.  m.  88^ 

8  p.  m.  710 

Saneet,         680 

OearoDdpleaMBl.  WiadRE. 


Wbole  diftaDoe  fron  Cairo  to  SoH,  88} 


OmB  Room  fboh  nn  Y^ujEr 

T«B  NiLB  TO  80H. 

1.  lUU  el-WAdj.  a  Aba  Za'boL 

S6k  ei-TeU.  el-lf  ooMla'. 

Kigftm  el  KboflL  'Ai^H 

So«.  Ota. 


Cidro. 

Birkei  elH^ 
I)4r  et-llftmro. 
W.  UoMrr, 


6.  Ceifo. 
•l-E 
QmmUU. 
W.  TewArik. 
*Odbeib. 


4.  Coim 
el-BeeAtfiu 
OoBdoli^ 
W.  SeOAbaZoU, 


a  Tlbblo. 
W.  TawArik, 


0M 

n.  wmm 


nmomnti 


lai 


Mii4» 


a  w>  fTirtiiiniiL         ^a     1 

ill  iiM|iii1liir. 

Emm  &lgrK      1 4i 


Totel9  50 


Thxbmoic.  F.  Snnriie, 

10  A.  m. 

2  p.  m. 

Snuaeti 

dctf  and  pleannt 


52© 

740 
690 
WiDdKE. 


Remained  encamped  in  Wadj  Sttdr. 

TasBMOif.  F.  SuiriM,  62^ 

10  a.  m.  68O 

2  p.  m.  71° 

SwiMt,  66^ 

Clear.    WindELN.  E. 


Monday,  March  190. 


From  W.  S&dTy 

1.  Wad/  Waid&n, 

2.  W.  el-'AmArah, 
8.  'Ain  Haw&rali, 
4.  NakeU'  el-Fftl, 


S.bTE. 
S.S.E. 
S.S.E. 
S.  S.  E. 


8  16 
8  80 
2 
80 


From  Encampmenti 

1.  Head  ofW.  Humr,  ^^^  J  ^  2  40 

2.  Topofaioeni,       S.E.b¥B.  ^ 
8.  Debbet  er-Ramleh,    E.  S.  E. 
4.  Point  in  the  plain,      £.  S.  £. 
6.  Wadj  S&inik;footor 

SAr&bitelEhidim,  S. 

e.  W.el-KhftmUeh,CEnoamp.)S.E. 


90 

1  85 
80 

2  16 

1 


Total  8  10 


Thtomom.  F.  Smiriie, 

10  a.  m. 

2  p.m. 

Sonset, 

Clear  and  pleaeant. 

•troQg. 


64® 
72© 
760 
68® 
l¥indN.B. 


Tkuriiay,  March  28dL 

From  Encampment, 

1.  Angle  of  W.  KbiimSleh,  S.  E. 

2.  W.  Seih,  open  place,      S.  E. 


I  80 
I 


ITIKKRABT. 


565 


a.  H-iaofw.d.BJifk,  {I'Xl:, S  »  *• 

4.  W.  'Akir,  8.  a  E.  S5 

6.  W.  Kiiieh,moat]i,S.E.b7&  86 

6.  tl-Lebwdi,  pMi  or 


7.  W.B«< 


Berlh,  Encftmp- 


as^bja.     S 


aS-byS.       1 

Totel9  16 


*nnioM.  F.  SmiriM,  Bi° 

10  a.  m.  680 

CImt  sad  pleMsnt    Wind 


9910 
IN.] 


10 
dear. 


7\md^,  Mmnk  S7<A. 

470bI«1-AH»1b. 
Inaluida,)    topoTSl 
>  in  Mm,     j  CUhttiM.* 
Wind  N*  w^«  oqIq  sod  pwnifli^ 


F.  oomisOi 


Tbvbmom.  F.  Somini  47^ 

10  A.  BU  640 

9b.  m.  99^ 

SOBMC,  680 

Clear.    Wind  N.  W. 


From  Enomimicnt^ 

1.  Wad7e1Aklidar,aaE.4K.        1  90 

9.  W.  etfa-SlMikh,  a  a  E.        1 

a  •i-'Orf;  aE.bja      9 

4.  W.  SolAf.  a  a  E.  1  90 

a  NAkb  H4w7,  bottom,      a  E.  1 

a  N&kb  IIiw7,  top,       a  bj  E.  1 

7.  CooTwit,  a  E.  by  a  9 

Totid9  60 

TBianmi.  F.  SmiriM,  48^ 

10  a.m.  790 

9  p.  m.  78^ 

Clear  and  plaaaant.     Wind  N.  W. 

Whole  dktanoe  from  Soea  to  the  Coorent, 
68' 


'  Bumdtn, 


At  tlfet  Coorest 
Maroh94tlL 
K.  F.  SmiriM,  64P 

10  a.  m.  eso 

9p.  m.  66O 

March  96th. 
Sonrin,  5V> 

10  a.  m.  66^ 

9  p.  m.  670 

SiBeeC,  950 

Bothdayaelear.    Wind  N.  W. 


M<m^,  Mmrtk  960. 
Tbbb.  F.  Sonriie,      66O  at  Convent 
10|  a.  m. 
9  p.  m. 
SoMet, 

Clear.     Wind  R 

dight  ihower  on  Sinai  and  H«eh. 
Vol  II.— 48 


OOOTopoTSinaL 
66O  Horeb,  Badn. 
66<' el-Arbaln. 
W.      At  1  p.  m. 


m.  FROM  MOUNT  SINAI  TO  'AKA- 
BAH.    (SEaiV.) 


From  tfie  Conrent,  ■.  n. 

1.  Wadj  eih.Sheikh,NJf.W.  i  W.  96 

2.  W.  ee.Sebi'^jnh, 

month,                    E.  N.  E.  60 

a  Tomb  of  Sheikh  S4lih,RN.E.  116 
4.  Enoampment  b  W. 

ee-Snweirijeh,   N.E^byN.  40 


Totals  10 


TKKmoK.  F.  Snnriie, 
10  a.m. 
9  p.  m. 


Clear  and 


490 

66O 
66O 

60«> 
WbdN.W. 


)OM««t 


rrore  Enoampment, 

1.  Top  of  Pati^  (water-ihed), 

N.  E.  bj  E.  46 

9.  Wadr  el-'Orfln,         E.  ^  a  80 

a  Jebd  Fera*,  (entranee)        E.         1  90 
4.  Wady  Sal,  plain,         gen.  E.        6  80 
6.  *Qirat  el-Fftraa,  (r^ge)  N.  E.         1 
a  Encampment  in  braMh 

ofW.  Mftrrah,  N.E.  80 

Total  9M 

Thskmoii.  F.  Snnriee,  88^ 

10  a.m.  79« 

9  p.  m.  76® 

Clear.  Sna  Tery  opprmrive  in  Wadr 
Sal  Wind  b  the  moral^  N.  EL,  afUr- 
wardaa  W. 

•  Tb«  Tb«voaMlOT  nee  el  int  le  tte  ma  te 
;**  £mk  bet  taak  le  «r  en  bilH  eipeied  te 


1.  'WtArnaAngV.lL  VX.lj'K, 

2.  WadymimiDg  S.  E.  N.  E. 
8.  Wftdr  mStm^j,  &  E. 
4.Aiid0WadT,  N.N.E. 
6.  HelldofWAd7M-Sa*dd^S.B. 

6.  eii-Naw0lbi'%fbiiiit- 

ain,  gUL  E.  N.  K. 

7.  d-WUlt, 

8.  NaweibfA  of  tba  Tcntbtn, 

9.  Enoampment, 


£5 
50 
45 
1  40 
40 

1  55 

1  16 

45 

45 


Total  fl  80 
Qenena  Conne  akng  Um  ooati,  H*N.& 


F^13QI , 

L  Wodj  cl.[!aw«buT4t» 

S,  W.  i3-Kfri^ly tb,  or  o1 ' 

5.  W.  Tlb«\  (foantaia) 
8.  Bis  d-llMj,  (pM 

8.  C»i£l«or*l^lbali, 


0«>«ial  CowMof  tb« 
oDaitN.  i, 

10  a,  m,  799 

SimMt,  74° 

OearasaplAOCKat    WindN.E. 

Wbole    diJten€«    ^orn    tiw  GoBTCot   to 


Thbbiiom.  F.  Simiifay 

10  a.  m. 

8  p.  ID* 

Soniet, 

CSmt  and  dofodj  all 

WindN.  E.ftroiig. 


880 

76® 

740 

Itamatalj. 


W.  FBOM  'AKABAH  TO  JEBUSALEIl 
(SEC.  V.) 


1  25 

1  20 


From  Enoampmeni, 

1.  M&rb&t  Ka'ftd  al-Widlah, 

2.  RAf  el-Borka*, 
8.  Aba  Suweirah. 

4.  Wadj  el-MuhAih, 


1  45 

2  45 
1  80 
8 


TTtitrtday,  AprU  6th. 

From  iM  CAttk  of 'Akabah, 

1.  Foot  of  W.  Moaotian.  N.  W. 

2.  Eui^ampmetit,  W.  N.  W. 


Total  8  45 


THKHMOiLF-lOa,  m.  70® 

S  p.  m.  740 

Stmset,  60° 

Clear*    Wtod  R  K  utrong. 


imnsRABT. 


567 


From  Eaeunpmeiili  b.  k 

1.  Wadjr  el-lfiiffj,      W.  N.  W.  in 

5.  Gate  of  Pus  N.  W.  Ifi 
8.  nU  en-Nftkb,  W.  N.  W.  1  80 
4.  MnArik  •t-Toric, 

(fork,)                   W.  N.  W.  6£ 

6.  d-HomelrAw^  N.  W.  1  8C 
8.  WadT  el-Khimilleh,  N.  N.  W.  1  10 

7.  W.  et-'Adhbdi.  Bb- 

iwop.                    R  N.  W.  S  00 

Totd9 

TMBiioif.F.  SonriM,  560 

10  A.  m.  560 

S  p.  m.  8S^ 

SqiimI,  680 

Claw  and  ooU.    Wind  N.  and  flran^ 


Baiwrdm^,  Aj^lih. 


From  EiieaiD|mMot| 

I.  TopoTlowridga,  N.  N.  W. 

W.  al-Ohaidharah,  N.  by  W. 

Gbftdhbr,  (Pool),  N.  bj  W. 

WadT  ^eiAleb,  N.  by  W. 

W.  el-Gbabey,  N.  by  W. 

W.  BftUihU,  N.  by  W. 

W.  GhftdhAgUdL 


48 
888 

1  4i 

1  80 

1  80 

80 


N.  Vy  W.        1  18 
Total  9  80 


F.  Sonriaa,  89<' 

.     10  a.  m.  610 

8  p.  m.  66<> 

SnnaeC,  88<' 

Claar  and  cloudy  altenately.— 
Wind  a  W.,  at  arenii^  N.  W.  A 
■Bart  iho>w«r  at  8^  o^oloek,  aad 
otbar  ihowart  round  about 


AiMlay,  ^jMi/ 8M. 
npad. 


F.  Sonrin,  88^ 

10  a.  m.  80O 

8  p.m.  880 

Sonaoti  89^ 

Claar.    Wind  W.  atroi^      Tba 

eoUait  monii^ 


Fmm  Eooampmaoti 

1.  W.  al-Haiklboh,       N.  by  W. 

8.  W.  al-Kwaiyah,       N.  by  W. 


8.  W.  Aba  Tin,  N.  N.  W. 

4.  W.  el.Khft^4ilol^     N.  N.  W. 

6.  W.  *Aiiif  «i.N4kak  N.  N.  W. 
8.  Ridga  W.  of  Jabd 

•AriiA  N.  N.  W. 

7.  Plain  of  W.  al-lttyiin, 

N.iida.    Enoampu  N. 


8  40 
40 
1 


1  80 


Tdtal  10  45 


[OK.  F.  Svnrin, 
10  a.m. 
8  p.  m. 


Clear  and 


88« 

850 
780 
880 

WindN.W. 


l\miaf,AprUlOtL 


From  EnoampmaoCi 

1.  Wa4yd^Xa«4n, 

2.  W.  el-Moaeirrab, 

W.eWerftr, 
I.  Gap  in  a  ridge, 
5.  W.  eMAifeh, 
8.  W.  el-Ki  ' 

(welU.) 
7.  W.  el-'Ain,  (bed.) 
o,  E<noampment| 


N.byW. 

N.byW. 
N.bf  W. 
N.byW. 
N.N.E. 

N.N.K. 
N.  N.  E. 
N.N.K. 


80 

40 
1  48 
1  80 
1  80 

8  80 
1  10 


TmrnvoK.  F.  Sonriie, 
10  a.  m. 


Haiy.    Wind  £ 
tlieoN.  W. 


Total  10  10 

840 
7lo 
73© 


E.  tiI19  a.  a. 


W^inmdw^  AffU  UfA. 

fVom  Encampment, 
I.  Wedy  ea-SerAm, 

bead,  N.  K.  by  N. 

X  Wady  ea-SerAm, 

plain,  N.E.byN. 

B.  'Abdeb,orel-*Ai4eb,  N. 

4.  Jonctioo  of  road,  N.  E.  by  K. 
ft.  W.  ei-Abjad,  and 

Sb«ikh  el-Arary,  N.E.  by  N. 
6.  W.  en-Nehlreb,  N.  E.  by  N. 
r.  W.  er-Robaibeb,  N.  E.  by  N. 


1  80 

48 

1  80 
1  80 

48 

1  80 
1  18 


Tolal  8  48 
N.  B.  For  otber  Ronlea  from  tlie 
tkmrent  of  Monot  Sinai  to  Rabil- 
t«li  and  Gan,  tee  Note  XXIV,  at 
LbeendoTVoLL 


S68 


ranouET. 


F. 


},  ApHi  Ittl. 


a.  W.il-lfiitUMh,       KKS. 
i.  Btr  M-SaW,  Bmi^ 

5.  SaoampoMBt  M.S. 


800 
1  80 
1  10 

8  80 
1 


tM1880 


F.  SoBiH 

10ft.m. 

8p.m. 


CSMTMld 


80O 
f8o 
78® 

8e<> 


iMl^^priri8ljk 


L  SBlmiMoflfbaa- 

teln^  N.E.bjE. 

8.  adh-Dhobertjeh,  N.  E.  bj  E. 


8  80 

8  60 


Thsbmom.  F.  Sunriie, 

10  a.  m.     -     68" 
2  p.  m.  66<> 

Clear  and  pleaiant.  Wind  S.  W. 


Total  6  10 
60O 


Saturdajf,  April  I4tk. 

From  adh-Dhohertyeh, 

1.  d-Kh&lil,  Hebron,  N.  E.  bj  E. 

2.  R4met  el-KhftUl, 
8.  ed-Dirweh, 

4.  K6fln, 

6.  el-Borak,  (Solomon's  Pools) 

6.  Rachert  Tomb, 

7.  Mftr  Eljis,  (Convent) 

8.  el-Kndi^  Jenualem,  (Qate) 


Total  18  15 
General  Coone  from  Hebron  to 
Jemsalem,  between  N.  E.  by  N.  and 
N.N.  E. 

Thxbmom.  F.  Sonriae,  42<> 

10  a.  m.  61° 

Clear  and  cold.    Wind  N.  E.  strong. 


6 
1 
1 
1 

2  80 

1  10 

80 

1  06 


80 


'IfaMbtoJMMOM^ 


Y.  nou  JianmAiEif  to  iothkl^ 

KTO.    (ffiCaiX.) 


a«MnlialaorTm?«L8.4a.ll.cr  8IUMB. 
ILtiMHone; 

JWfAv,  M^  411. 

Vnm  Jennatoaa,  N.  S.  < 
1.  UteN^orifoiiiil 

^rOllfM,             N.880&  SB 

1  *ABlte,  (ADutfiolii)        N.K.  80 

8.  al-OnMli,             M.  800  K.  40 

4.  Jaba',  (Ckiw)                    N.  40 

8.  mUmili^  (MkdmiaA)  N.  &  80 

CDairDvwl^  |§-^^  £  108 

7.  •l-TMjftih,         '    N.N.S.  180 


7M1880 


1.  Beitin,  (B^LA)       W.  S.  W. 

2.  el-Btreh,  (Beerotb)  S.  48^  W. 
8.  R&m-AlUh,  W. 
4.  el-Jib,  (Gibeon)  S.  by  W.  i  W. 
6.  Neby  Samwtl, 

(Mixpeh)  S.  210  W. 

8.  Jeroaalem,  Damaac. 

Gate,  S.86OE. 


8 
45 
20 

1  15 


80 
1  50 
Total  6  40 


Vn.  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  'AIN 
JIDY,  THE  DEAD  SEA,  JORDAN, 
ETC.    (SEC.  X.) 


WITH  HO] 


TSteaday,  May  8M. 

From  Jemsalem,  Y&fa  Gate, 

1.  MArEly48,  S.  26°  W. 

2.  Rachel's  Tomb,     S.  W.  by  S. 
8.  Beit  Labm,  Beth- 
lehem, a  6<'  E. 

4.  el-Bnrak,  Solomon's 

Pools,  S.W.? 


80 

25 

1  06 


imiBULmT. 


069 


e.  TwtooftfMTAlBi- 

nK  W.  &  W. 


1  SO 
40 
76110  680 


1.  Tektf  A,  (TekM)        8.  S^  K.  8d 

S.  Bb  e»-ZAt«AMl^   &  850  W.  1  40 

)  a  TOO  W.  1  15 

8.  Bni}NAlm,)-a                 80  8  45 

)S.50OE.  1 

4.  ztt;w.iUeorTeii,aw.4a  i  is 

5.  Korma],  (Cwind)       a  4  W.  1  15 

a  MftiD,  (Maoo)             a  I  W.  85 

TolilT  45 


Tnfumoii.  F.  SnnriM,  60^ 

8p^  m.  67^ 

Omt  sad  eooL    Wind  W. 


Tkmniag,  Jfiy  lOO. 

FroaCaraMl, 

1.  BIrfldMiL  E.ia 

a  WMiT«MiiiAr,bottMii,e.4a 

a  Nftkb  'AiaJiii7,(PMi)a  4  a 
4.  'AiaMj^Ko-fiA)   K^  &  E^ 


4  10 

40 

1  50 

a 


8^«. 


T«tel  7  50 
5P 

8r» 

WM  ImI|    at 


iiw^if^f  ii<a 

FraaHMdaTdMFMi^ 

1.  Wady  <Mmr. 

8  Wady  ffliiiili, 

a  Wa^  DamMi.  flHilwiUlii) 

4.  Wady  al^TrkiiiralH 


annr^irivisia 

L  W*Jf  R|«  .Mlhw- 

mr,  ||«UL  N.  N.  B. 

a   W«.];  urniMh/ 

fir  en  N*f,  |t*n,  N*  N.  Ri 
a  HiU*1  rv«hlh«li,  N  ICbjrK. 
4.  'AIdbI  Kf^ihhah,  N.  abvR. 
a  *AI>i  ,l4ifa41r,  K.  B.  by  B. 

a  at  ll^ln,  (Fnnhir 

!iiril«iO  <ih»nl  a  N.  B* 


7.  rk\n  iti^l*,  (lifiiJi 


a   KAif  !ii 


M  W.  I  N. 


«JK         i,  W.  hf  W. 
a  MK*«  (J»fkho)     H.  88^  W. 


m  II. 
108 

8  88 

18 

40 

8  10 

1  10 

88 

80 
1  18 


Tmskmoii.  F.  flamlM, 
10a.». 
Swail. 
Claaf  aaaboi    WM 
tba  aAaraoM  a 


T«lil  10  18 

Biil)li 


ihlMlt^t  Mt^lff  18ML 


iWMMMtftit  F.  fMflfliaf 
lOft.M. 

8r... 
OaranillMl^wIiiJ 


7f» 


I.     AM  M^naNBMf  flr" 

f<Mt,  J9.  88»  W. 

Ww'lB^^  Bii^^V  ^^V|Dlv 

a  'Am  rwUr,        ihiMl  19.  J9.  W, 

i.  T^  ^  Faai^  W 

^    Hiffi  ^M««*.  8  W  1^  8 

i  4.  Ara»  iiiiii»»iiy.    9   W.iyW. 

80:7    r,Mrr,.nr4..    {'^7;    {JJ 

88 

I  88 


18 
80 

48 
40 

I 

I 

7<iMI  8  l# 


T'Hal  5  no 
Caww  all  4mf  ahm>% 
V.  N.  a  pmlM  ii»  Aa  Am. 


I  fWw8Pnvv.  ^    ^^w^TiiP 


4|A 

88»» 


ap  •. 


iBffca 


Vl«4   Raai; 


v«L  ir-^4iiF 


7W«4vf.  ir#y  »M 


090 


u 

m 
u 


tm4ku 


?^» 


no 


moo.  VKW 


10  CUZi 


6.BeitAab»         N.eaow. 

7.  Ruined  Kh^in,  S.  17^  W. 

a  BeitNetd^  a  860  W. 


S80 

1 
1  80 


TotelS 


THBOcoif.  F.  Sunrife,  68^ 

10  a.  m.  760 

Smuet,  680 

dctf  and  pleMint    WindW. 


jnridaif.  May  180. 

FramBdtN«ttti; 
1.  Bldg«   W.   of  5       aw.    90 
W«dje»-Sftmi,{W.^N.    65 
S.  WenioYiO^jr,         W.  lijN. 
a  Deir  DnbbAn,  OvntoM^ 

4.  KndiiA, 

5.  BeH  JOntn'  (Ei0ii<li«ropdlii) 

6.  Dhikrin,  N.  N.  W. 

7.  TeU  et-SAfieh,        N.  10^  W. 


16 

80 
86 
60 
06 
26 
06 


Total  6  46 


1  tlM  W«n  (HaS)to  B«lt  JlbrtiL  the 
wliole  dtatMiM  it  to  be  reckoned  about  two  boon 
00  e  ilraight  ooonei 


1*  SOmmcol^ 


a  50<*  W.  1  It 

a  SIP  w.  1  It 

asfiow,  00 

S.  48°  W.     45 

aso^  w,  stt 

aecH^w,  6s  J  Jig 


su 


IMiiSii 


Clear  and  pleaaank 
Afteraoon  a  W. 


WliidN.W, 


Monday,  May  2UU 


1.  H^ 
a  BnTaifi 


(      N.B.    80 
\  E.    80 

(E-I^N.    46 


8  86 

If  .  80O  B.        1  80 
Total  8  65 


Thxbmoic.  F.  Snnriae,  64^ 

10  a.  m.  760 

Simaeti  64o 

Wind  aw.    AfUnioonN.W. 


Tuitday,  May  82dL 

From  Bureir, 

1.  Urn  LAUi^  B.  i  a 

a  TeU  el-Hafl7,  a  660  E. 

a  'AjlAn,*  N.  i  W. 


45 

1  05 
80 


a  The  diieet  dittanoefrom  Umlikleto  *ASIIb 


irmsRABT. 


671 


80 
S5 


66 


6.  el-Kabeibeii,      abt  E.  br  N.        1  80 

6.  BeitJibriB,  N.  E.        1  10 

/      S.  S.  Eb    80 

7.  •d-DmwAiiMh.j   a  tO^  E.    46    146 

{  a  90O  W.    80 


Total  7  40 


Thbbmom.  F.  Sonrbe,  64^ 

10  a.m.  80O 

S  p.  m.  780 

Snntet  680 

Claw  and  tdtrj.    Wind  S.  W. 


Ratnrn  aad  rackoB  frooi  Bait  JIbfiB, 

I.  Idhna(Jadna).   Jk.^/-^^S» 

8.  TeffiUi  (Bath  Tap. 

poah),  gan.  E.  &  E.        S  16 

8.  •l-Kli&m(Habft»)||;Jo|;^45l  ^ 
Talaie 


,  Simriaa,  64<> 

10a.ni«  880 

Sp.m.  W^ 

Sonaat;  66^ 

Iforniitf  claar.  Wind  a  W.  AT- 
tar  11  o*clook,  Tiolent  Siroeoo  and 
haaa.    Eraolng,  Wind  N.  W.  dear. 


2%mr§dmjf,  May  i4lA,  mmd  J^ridmg^  Mmji 
860. 

Rwnalnad  at  Habron. 


May  84tb. 

,  SimrK  640 

10  a.m.  TOO 

8p.m.  78^ 

Soiiaet»  680 


Ma  J  86th. 

Tnntoic  F.  SuviM,  49^ 

10  a.  m.  68® 

8  p^  m.  710 

Siuiiat.  690 

Both  dajt  dear  aod  fine.    Wlad 

N.W. 


DL  FROM  HEBRON  TO  WADY  MUBA 
AND  BACK.    (SEa  ZIL) 


1  86 
1  86 

1 
1  06 


From  HebvQB| 

1.  Tan  ZU;  abovt  a  by  E. 

8.  Knrmal  (Gannal),  a  i  W. 
&  TopofMoaotafai,  a  8^  E. 
4.  Enoampment.    abovt  a  a  K. 


Total  6  06 


TmBvoK.  F.  Sonriae^  48^ 

10  a.m.  880 

Smiaat,  W 

Clear,oool,plaa«Bt  WbdRW. 


BmUK§.  JVay  87IA. 


Thbbmoh.  F.  Somieai 

10  a.  m. 

8  p.m. 


Clear  aad  plaaeaai 


640 
740 

880 
670 
WhidN.W. 


iTofiiay,  Jfay  88<A 


From  rJioampmapty 
1.  Rigaim  Sahmah, 
8.  ei-Zawairah  al- 

FAka, 
a  ei-Znwairah, 
4.  Wadj  an-N^ 


8  80 


MLaE.        1  46 
aE.        486 

as.  10 


Total  8  60 


THmioM.  F.  Sonriia,  68^ 

Smieat,  8OO 

WiDdaW.   Towardfi 
N.E.ftom  Dead  Sea. 


T\mdmy,Mm$VI0K 
From  Wady  ao-N^ 

aas.86 
aas. 


1.  Kbaihm  U•dal^  (     a  E.  86 
N.aod,  \l 


1  40 


a  a  W.  oora«of 

DMdSaa, 
a  W.al-Ftkfah,! 

W.eiidofeBflk»g«JJ80W.        8  80 
4.  'Ain  al-'AfH      ga&  a  a  K.  tt 

6.  MoothofWa4j 

'  '"  a  8OO  S.        1  16 


aw*  II 

&I3 


1  15 


7%airtdiiy,  Jfi^  Slit. 
WtOBk  EnounpoMiili 
1.  M-SikofNeme- 

a  SutAhBeiam, 

mid.  of  plain, 
8.  M-StkofWadT 

Mnia,  E.  and, 
i.  Wadj  MAm, 


' 


aS.W.      26    3 

as.  180 
aaE.    80 

abjW.      20 
gen.  a  2         n 
SbLW.      16    * 
gan.  W» 


Total  6  25 


.  F.  Simriie,  76^ 

Warmlratplaaaaaft.    WindN.W. 


F^om  Wady  MAm,  retam, 

1.  N5kbNeiiiala,top,  (iaaMa781)   6 

2.  NftkbNemala^foot,  " 
aW-ddaofpoiphTiyoUffl^  <*  1 
4.  Enoampmant  in 

al-'Arabah,  gen.  N.  660  W.        4 

Total  11 


TBKBMoil.  F.  Snuiiii,  flT^ 

Clear  and  waim.     Wmd  H.  W* 


Sahmiay,  Jun&  Sd 

From  Eocampmenl, 

1.  Wad  J  «l-tJflib  (E. 

2.  'Ain  «l  WeIb«K        W.  N.  W, 
a,  'Ain    el-Murei-  fN.  R  W.  U 

dhuh,  t  N,  H.  E.  2 

4.  Nftib  eUK3i6rir,  top,  N,  K  W, 
6.  N&Lb  et^SdfUi,  Toot,  N.N.W. 

6.  Id,  (Z€|th«tb), 

top,  piu  K  N.  W, 

7.  Kwcamptngny   gan.  H.  H.  W. 


tu 

t 

Mm 

Its 


Total  UtS 


Theemok.  F. 

10a.ra:  7i« 

CUif  and  wann«     Wkd  a  W. 
itniDg* 


1.  N4kb  el-Muzeikah,  N.  16^  W.         f 

2.  Kubbet  el-Banl,        N.  N.  W.        1 

4.  Encampment,  H.  E,        1 


45 

06 


Total  7  06 


TnxRMoH.  F.  SnniiM,  66^ 

Cloar  ftnd  pl^uiLnt.     Wmd  N,  W. 


From  EncunprodDt, 
L  «Mmb  (Maljttl^), 
2,  Top  oT  mDimttUo- 

d.  SemS'a  (Eobte- 

moa>,  abL  N.  20<*  E, 

4.  Wady  el-IOim, 

bottom,  abt.  N.  20^  E. 

5.  «1  iChbm    (Ha* 

bron)  abk  N.  20<^  E. 


1 
i 
8 
1 
2 
Total  10 


40 
15 


Trkimoic.  F.  Sonriia,  69^ 

Sunast,  67^ 

Ocaf  and  plaaiant.     Wind  N,  W. 


ITIKIRABT. 


578 


TWtfiif  , /mm  5IA. 

BamaiMd  At  Htbnm. 

.  F.  SvnriM,  6lo 

10  a.  m.  80^ 

2pi  m.  9fP 

Sonaet,  Tl^ 

CiMur  and  wmnn.    Wind  N.  W. 


X.  FROM  HEBRON  TO  RAMLEH  AND 
JERUSALEM.    (SEC.  XIIL) 


Wtdns$dajf,  /mm  M, 

FnMD  Hwifoiiy  IL 

1.  DArm  (Dorm,  Adota, 

AdonOml  W.  bj  a        S  80 

r    aw.  1 

l-l-Barj.        J       j,^;}  8  80 

t&bjW.     80 


Totals  50 


MBBMOM.  F.  SoariM,  740 

10  a.m.  88O 

Qiar  aDd  wann.    Wind  & 


7%mndajf,  /mm  Itk, 

Fran  •l-Bari, 

1.  Urn  adi^N.  E.  I17  E.       80 
Shikkat]       N.  N.K       40 
8.  Idhna  WediM)_N^  E. J  N. 

8.  TarkAmMi, 
(Trioomiaa) 

4.  Beit  Kftilb 
(N«iib) 

6.  BIr  a^-SAr, 


(N.  N.  E        85 
(E.  N.  K        15 


«.  BeltNettU; 


N.|K 

N.  N.  W.       80 
N.  N.  E.        80 
N.  I7  E.        15 
N.    1  85 


1 
8  16 

1  05 

85 

50 


1  50 
TolalT  85 


Tbbuoh.  F.  SobtIm,  78^ 

8  p.  m.  »7« 

Smiaet,  88O 

Char  and  tvrj  wann.  Wlod  N.  W. 


/Wd^,/MM8IA. 

From  B«it  NettM;  m.  m. 
1.  'AinSlMmt(Batli. 

ibflmMhX            N.  I80  W.  1  80 

8.  WeU  in  tlM  Plain,    N.  N.  W.  8  05 

8.  'Akir  (Eknm),  aM.  N.  W.I7W.  1  85 

4.  «.Ramkh,             N.  K  i  N.  1  50 

Total? 

Tmimom.  F.  8|  a.  m.  799 

Smnriaa,  88O 

11  a.  m.  940 

18  m.  1050 

8am.  87^ 

Smiwt,  900 

SUgM  ban,  Tvy  hot.  WladN.W. 


Bmtm^,  /mm  MA 

From  Ramleh, 

1.  Lodd  (Lydda)  N.  5r>  K 

8.  D4ni>il,  a  80  E. 

8.  Jimn  (Qimao),  a  85^  E. 

4.  Um  RAah,    abt.  E.  a  E.  i  a 

5.  Beit  'Or  ei-  ' 

Tahta,  aM.  E.  a  E.  4  a 
a  Beit  Or  el-FAka,  a  60<^  E. 
7.  el-Jtb(Qibe.i  a  650  E.  1  40 

on>  t  a  870  E.     50 

a  BeiiHanba, 

9.  JervMlMB, 


45 

40 

80 

8  10 

1 
1 

880 

50 
1  80 


TuDDCOM.  F.  SoarlMi 
Warm,b«t] 


Total  10  55 

750 
WlBdN.W. 


Jl,  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  NAZA- 
RETH AND  MOUNT  TABOR.  (SBa 
XIV.) 


ITedbMftlfly,  /mm  ItiA 

From  JemMlemi 
1.  el-Blivh  (Bea- 

roth>  «n.  N.  40  E. 

a  Jifna  (Qopb- J  N.  N.  K.     85 

^\,  I  N.  1 

a  'Ain  Slnia,  N.  E. 

4.  Wadj  al-Belit,  head,  gw.  N. 


8 

I  8i 

98 
1  15 


9i4 


til 


.W.  AtLm 


WnmBUtL 


a. ,_ 

wttmm 

UBito&iTAt 
ILMMlcr 


(ftW.lgrW. 


MdTU 


JSS* 


X.     !• 

X.X.& 

X.W. 


ill 


M46i0 


S.  E.  20  mln.  UreL 

Thsbmok.  F.  Simziae, .         &i^ 
2  p.  m.  78° 

ClMur and pkAMot  WindN.W. 


Friday,  Jtms  16th. 

From  NUmhu, 

1.  Sebfifltieh  (Sft- j  W.  N.  W.  1 

mariaV  1  N-byW.  110 

8.  BidgeN.ofSe- 

bAitieh,  N.I^E. 

8.  JeW»  E.  N.  E. 

6.  KftbitMh,  abt  N.  E. 

e.  Jenin  (QhuM), 


2  10 

1  06 
1 

60 

1  26 
1  80 


Tot«l  8 


Thbrkok.  F.  Simrifle,  62^ 

2  p.m.  B2^ 

Suniet,  70<' 

Clear  and  warm.    Wind  N.  W. 


From  Niasarsuif 

1.  Debftrieh  (10 

ofTilL) 

2.  Houit  Tabor, 


.N. 


E.S.E. 

E.aE. 


1  45 
1 


Total  2  45 


TRnaam.  F.  Soniiae^  StP 

lOtLUU  989 

2pim.  960 

SonMt,  740 

Haqr  and  aoltiy.    YHnd.  &  E. 

Yiolant  Siroooo. 


Xn.    FBOH  MOUNT  TABOR  TO  £UU 
FED.    (SEaXV.) 


Fhmi  Tabor, 

1.  Khlnet-Ti^iar, 


(    N.N.W.46 

uiiar,  ^        abt.  N.  16 
(  abt  N.  E.  66 


1  65    ' 


ITINSHABT. 


675 


8.  TeU  Httdn,        abt  N.  N.  E. 

4.  Hattfn,        abt  N.  oiraiitoiii^ 

5.  Tfttwrfjeh  Cn- 

beriM),        abt  S.  E.  bj  E. 


1  SO 


85 


Total  6  40 


F.  SunriM,  640 

SmiMt,  80O 

CUar  and  wann.    Wbid  &  W. 


From  TftbaHrab, 

1.  •l.M^(Magdala),  abUf.W. 

8.  W.or-RAbOdlTaband 

Abu  Sb6dieb,        N.  bj  W. 
8.  KbAn  MioTab 

(Captnamn),       N.  680  E. 
4.  TaU  Hftm,  N.  E. 

6.  McmtbofJoidan,  N.  E. 


1  10 

60 

40 
1  06 
1  06 


Total  4  50 

Able— Excnnion  oa  tbe  Plain  at  tba  N. 
end  of  tbe  Lake  of  Tibeiiat. 

Fran  moatb  of  Jocdan, 

I.  al-MoiTadljeb,  a  40<>  E.  80 

8.  DOkab,  S.  850  E.  85 

8.  ai-TeU  ( Jnliaa),        N.  50  W.  50 

4.  EDcampmoal,  S.  80^  W.  40 

Tba  rata  of  traTol  on  tbif  aioimioii  waa 
mora  rapid  tban  naoaL 


toii«  F.  Sonriaa,  75^ 

8  p.  m.  950 

Sonast,  850 

CUar  and  rwj  wann.  Wind  &  W. 
Sfaooooi 


FratD  Booth  of  Jofdan, 

1.  Damaaooa road, abt  W.N.W.        8  86 

8.  Safod,  abi  W.  N.  W.        8  06 

Total  4  40 

JVbto.— From  SaM  to  BaoH  aboot  66 
mlaataa ;  Ti&  N.  400  E.  80  bK  «Bd  N.  46« 
K86Bbi. 

Tbibmom.  F.  Sonriaa,  71^ 

10  a.  m.  Br» 

8p.B.  8r> 

Claar  and  a liaianl.  Wind  W. 


Xm.    FROM  SAFED  TO  BEIBOT. 
(SEC  XVL) 


IMdt^,Jm€tU 


B.  H. 


FVomSaftd, 
1.  aMiab  (GMa- 

ealaX  N.  N.  W.  i  W.        8  80 

8.  High  Land  N. 

N.  W.ofW. 

al-Ma*adda- 


8.  Bint 


ml  job,  N.  bj  W.        1  40 

int  Jabail,         abt  N.  i  W.        1  66 


Total  6  66 


.  F.  Sonriaa,  61<» 

10  a.  B.  87* 

Clear  and  plaaaant    Warm. 


SahirJ^, /WW  8SdL 

From  Bint  JabaO, 

1.  Haddka, 

8.  Brow  of  moanb 

8.  KAna(Kanab),abtW.  N.W. 

4.  Kabr  HairAn,    abt  W.  N.  W. 

5.  RAa  el-'Aln,      abt  W.  N.  W. 
8.  SAr  (TjraX        •bt  N.  N.  W. 


Btain,        N.  W. 


85 

8  56 
56 

1  10 

1  10 


TnntoH.  F.  Sonrin, 
Clear  and  plaaaant 


Total  8  86 


65« 


Bmdap,  Jm§UdL 


atl>ra. 


From  Sor, 

1.  KbAn  alKArimlTab, 

8.  'AdUn  (Raina> 

8.  KbAn  alKbA^  (St  Gaoria), 

4.  'Ain  elKnmarah, 

5.  *Ain  tl-BorAk, 

6.  Nabr  ca-ZabarA^j, 

7.  NabrSMilk, 

8.  Saida(SidooX 


1  46 
1  46 

1  16 

86 

a 

80 

1  16 

86 


TBtd806 


n$ 


1. 

a. 


m 


T. 


.F* 


IMiltll 


•►' 


INDEX  I. 


ABABIO    NAMES  AND  WORDS, 


CBBTLT  OBOOKATHIOAL. 


Namtt  b«giBiilB«  wHk  Ahm,  Urn,  BtU,  nd  T^^  art  in  9fmf  €Mt  to  te  i 

la  iMpwi  to  MMS  bcgimdiig  with  UK  Bir,  Dmr,  JUm,  TVi, 
mA^Vk%fh%nmag&muAUmoiwmifotmi  and  ton*  of  thai  wffl  ba  iswii  vate 
the  Moood  pait  oTUm  nama. 

TIm  particvlar  oljeoC  of  thia  ladni  ii»  to  rqiraMat  Um  AnUo  mihegnfkj  of  tba 
AraUe  naoM  and  wwdt  oeearring  in  Um  Tazt  and  Notes;  onaOy  wHh  Um  ligniiM- 
tkm,  where  om  b  koowa.  Haaea  Um  raferaaea  to  pagM  k  Dot  alwaja  fUl ;  the  Mora 
kBportani  paaMigM  only  baiiig  dtod,  whara  a  oaiiM  appaan  mora  than  oiMa.  Tat  H  la 
eoflkiaDt^  Adl,  to  nrra  aa  a  Gaoaral  Indax  Car  all  tba  Aimhfe  words  and  aaaaa  of 
plaeaa»  BMotiooad  ia  tha  bod  j  of  tha  work. 

For  tha  peon— datioa  of  tha  tavanl  oonaooaaN  and  Towale,  tha  laadir  b  ralbrrad 
to  Um  iparifloaUoiii  faaaadUto^  feltowk^  Um  PiafiMa  ia  VoL  L 

Ab«  Baihid,  Ar.  H.  151. 

Aba  RatoBik»  I  IM. 

Aba  Shabbia,  iL  SOB. 

Aba  ShakhakUm,  I  468. 

Aba  SbAihah,  iL  401. 

Aba  S6bb4^  L  678. 

AbaSowairah,  dioi.   «pielara,'  aamt  af 

foaataim^  L  60,  68,  66,  14<»  167. 
Aba  Tariifeh,  iL  196L 
Aba  Ha,  TaUMT  of  ol^/  L  164. 
Abain^ilD,L60S. 
Aba  Taa^  L  671. 
Aba  Za*bal,  L  44. 
Aba  ZaitAa,  ii.  146. 
*Ab6d,  ii.  tS9. 
'Ab62jah,*iarTk»,'iLa 
al.Abw«ib,  lur  Bawaib,  diai.  *  daar/  L  Ifi. 
al-Abja«^  *  while,*  L  IMw— ii.  447,  47a . 
'Ada«,*lMitilea,*L  167. 
el-'Adhbah,  I  in. 
'AdUa,  iL  474. 
ei-'AdwAa,  Afaba,  L  646. 
P   F 


A*laah,<akl,ML8. 

'Ablbideh,  AnOM,  L  HI. 

al.*Abb6d,  Ar.  L  671. 

al.*Abb4^  Ar.  L  671. 

'Abdeh,  Or.  I^Oa,  JRMe,  L  164. 

'AbaiUdria,  L  41,  146. 

Aba  al. Afwad,  *  Uie  Maok,'  iL  474. 

Aba  al.'Aaf,  iL  i66,  967,  869. 

AbaBarM*. 'i^'L167. 

Aba  Die,  L  489. 

Aba  Ghaaeh,  L  947. 

Aba  UaiWefta,  W.  'of  amIU,'  L  89. 

Aba  Jaridah,  U.  177. 

Aba  ^aUMibah,  iL  189. 

Aba  N4fir,  IL  888,  894. 

Aba  N«geim,  L  479,  466. 

Aba  Nafair,  L  671. 

Aba  Nalaighlaah,  L  609. 

Aha  M44hj  (wiUi  D4d),  L  146. 

Aha  lfa^6d,  L  104. 

Vol-  IL— 69 


fi98 


ii-*iiiitii^  na  at^  atL 
AiMi,  L'iia. 

UU^fldtalttMriii  Ml,  101^ Mik  109| 


K  444, 

*lfci*AiflE»l.44t. 
!AM  tT-?ltfMih  *onM 
llBMidM.4m 

•jUa  JiMlb  •  F.  of  CMbft.*  &  tML 
*AfciJi»,Hrib.Jhfiii^«iiimlittf  titt 


•AiAMilA.'lLl£Ql 


fAiA44Mi 


«^* 


224 


*lfcl8h«Mbi 

«AfaiMZrflii^&4H, 

il-AjiaidL  L  IM 

'ABeML8l2. 

'AjjQr,  it  22. 

'AJ14D,  Bghn,  ii.  49. 

'Ajlftn,  L  444,  ii.  48a 

'Ajram,  a  plant,  L  84,  499. 

el-AjHb,  iL  441. 

'Ajrftd,  i.  45. 

eU'A^abah,  *  the  dflMenft,  iteep  ckbUTll^,*  i 

171. 
•1-Akb4ar,  *  the  green,'  L  85. 
'A^ir,  <haii«D,'l88. 
'A\4r,  Ekron,  Qr.  'Aweiipwr,  Lnt  ^«ear«fl, 

IL  227. 
'Akkn,  Heh.  Aceo,  U.  886,  868. 
'Akkir,  ii  508. 
'A^beh,  Qr.  'AKpafifith,  Lai  AeraM,  E 

280. 
el-A^Fa,'<the  farthest,'  mode,  L  297. 
el-'Al,  Heh.  BUaUh,  I  551. 
'AUwtn,  Araba,  i.  165. 
•Aleikit,  Sing.  'Aleiky,  Aiahi,  L  184. 
'JUlm,  or  GfalUm,  not  Heh.  £lim,  I  69, 

See  QhftrikndeL 
?AlUr  el-F6Va,  « the  upper,'  il  14. 
'Alyee^Aghtr,iL450. 
el-'Alya,  « the  npper,'  i  447. 
el-*Am4rah, « bnilding,'  Wady,  L  66. 
el-'Amadn,  Araba,  il  48. 
Amatah,  Gr.  'A/ioj^o^f,  AnuOhm^  I  669. 


'Amhek,  Tot  'AiAeltj  I  $09m 

oUAmIr,  Ar.  I  5T1, 

'AtnJehi  il*  27. 

'ADimir  e^-SMim^h,  L  601. 

el-'AmiaLrtii,  Ar.  it  156, 

*AmFiIn,  Sing.  *Amr4ny,  Arabs,  L  16||1SI» 

ftl-'Aury,  L  195. 

el-*A]3add,  *  the  colmmii'  i  2€2, — li  llQflL 

'Alt! Aria,  iL  2G6. 

^Amw^  Or*  ^ZiAftaohj  ^A/i^tmOti  EtHHUHt^ 

Nii^pciiM,  li  SO,  233, 
'Aniib,  Heh.  Anah,  L  iSI. 
'AoilHjii,  "AimaUlv  ii-  232. 
'Ari4ti^  ilob.  Anatholkt  L  487* 
e)-*AuJueU,  Arabu^  IL  176, 
el-'AiLfcoUyeh,  i.  87. 
el-'Ankeb^eh  el-*At«thin«h,  *lLbe  Jqp/  L 

el-*AjikeMy«h  nr-R^ly&nBh,    ^the  ^mtf  L 

89. 
AnfaiHyeh,  mlg*  for  Nof airi/eh,  q,  t. 
•1-Aitfuiyoh,  iL  474. 
Anf  Ai^,  Wady,  L  89/ 
al-'Arabalij  *  rapid  rlTtr;'  hot  her*  f 

H«b.  ^ra6aA|  *  plidii,  deaert,*  L  T' 

ii.  186. 
•AriLil^Heb.  7fmd;iL  101,201, 
•ArAif  eii-Nikftli,  dim.  *cnsit  of  a 

cftinoVL  179,  184, 
©1-A'mj,  '  kmo,*  iL  410,  411. 
'Ara^,  '  winfr-«pint,'  ii.  82. 
^Arilk  el-GhOfir^  iL  267, 
•Ar%  el-MembJycb,  iL  84*  ,^^     . 
'Ar&k  en-Suwcid&n,  iL  49.   ^^H 
'Arineb,  iL  31G,  819.  ^^^^ 

d-'Ar'ar,   ^juaipBr/   Heh.  ^yf^f^  B.  124. 
'Ai^^^  Heh.  Aroer,  iL  199, 
el^Arbaln,  *  tha  forty/  L  I07.-'yin,  L  569. 
Ai^,  ^  low  plain,*  H*b,  y^^  earth,  iL  860, 
ol/ArDijeh,  L  500- 
eU'AHflh,  L  199,  ISOt,  60%  60& 
'Ar^tfib,  *  defile/ a  17* 
Amd^lGh,  a  ruin,  ii.  £08. 
'Arr&beh,  ii.  312, 
'Amlb,  L  48a 
Artfif,  ii.  ^3. 
*Ar<lbb(ia©h,  ii.  817. 
el-'Arik,  *  the  bride,'  It  117. 
el-'AiOA,  I  444. 

el-Arfiimb,  *  Iha  my/  M.  L  167^  I7i, 
'Asbfir,  li.  4fi5, 
'AaSfifl,  iL  S40. 

'Aakalun,  Hebu  AikHm,  iL  83. 
•A*lfy,  a  20L 
Ajwin^  ^iftn^i  L  19. 
el-'Afy,  ny.  Onmleff,  iL  507. 
•Aiyfiu,  Heb.  Etion,  I  169,  17a 
'AtlJiab,  L  4S,  4a. 
*A^  Heb,  Aiarath,  I  44a~ii,  265 :  also 

i.  676. 
*Atbfil,  L  70,    See  Tb4L 
ol-AthUoh,  L  41. 
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«1  *A|{r«li,  *^n,*L  GOl 

'Attir,  Jmiiiif  r  i  I0i.     U.  104. 
«J-'At»/-i]^  perh«[fl  Tor  tl-'AttK  'erookt^,' 

L  lOl;  dJO.^L  568.— RIt.   tt.  t4^ 

S48. 

AidU  SaMtnln,  AimK  L  iSU. 

Aunuhlim,  Heb.  Ji^rutaimn^  L  S/Vfl. 

*Awirvm*bt  Sinu.  "AriTnT*  Arftl»%  I*  I  S3, 
^AwdKidt  djfti.  *  w^rvbippor/  t.  40^  i% 
'Aiverl«.  a.  274. 

•I  *A/«i],  ^rodDtftifii,*  widf«  a  44  T* 

'AfAn  ^1  *AbU*y.  IL  4UU,  iia 

tl-'A»«*h,  il  1*7,  :iO. 

•t-'Azifioieli,  Sltig.  *Ais«ti]r,  Ar.  L  186. 

tl-*AiiHj«K,  B^ik^inyt  nL  §4^  tm^  pr.  a. 

L«XA.m!L,  I  132. 
'Aim6t  (s  for  pha^  iL  S79. 


Ba'ftllMk,  0.  894,  497. 

EUh  «tn-Kftiirri  *«£»  <if  rMotr/ L  88. 
el  H*Jtir4t,  At.  i  fiTI, 
«1  lUhr,  «tJl*M|l<^*  t  58S, 
Hftiiubiili,  '  II  prvwil.*    TvrUali. 

UIbIu.  tlr,  n<i^i,  /"^ii^tt^  B.  488,  487, 

«I^BMd,'di«MH*y.  S19. 

Ba|||iftb,  ••  10«  tow-t  Ikbk  to  U 
flatt#a  br  itmniiv*  U.  410^  411. 
Bftarlu,  II  ffi, 

BcdAtftn,  Sii^,  IM&wj,     From 
tifliitn,  pffti|«rr|jr « (k«»rl* 

iw«*(]i,ii^  lis 

tl-B«16ii,  Ar.  a  148,  168. 

«UBd^  *th0  w^K'  f'  ii'  lis. 

BaMt,  CIr.   ^fi^^rif,  Brr0u$;   Ml  Habw 

JtfTofJUA  li.  4WM9T, 
U«i^  ll<k  j9«fJU«ib«M,  H  810, 818, 884. 
L^ii  Aff».  tL  :H. 
iWh  *Aitiiin,  L  IHD, 
Bdt  *A14iii,  H.  67. 
Beit  *Aiiiff«b,  iL  908. 
Heil  *A^  IL  18. 
Beit  'Aowa,  ii.  219. 
B«H  iMrU,  iL  84. 
B«il  I>^  Utift.  5i<A.I%MS  iL  888.— 

B«ll«i-1>K  «»«•  B«Mldl%  iL  485. 


BoH  DiHia,  U.  44. 

Beit  Dn^Vfth,  L  458. 

B«it  Qlv,  iL  855. 

B«it 'Ellin,  iL  865. 

B«it  F&r,  iL  ti6L 

B«H  F«Ar,  L  479. 

Belt  F6%.  iL  880. 

Beit  Fttf  I,  LL  18. 

BeitMuibft,ii  U9. 

Beit  (tuiAo,  iJ.  8a, 

Beit  Uebrbji,  »•  Uebf  Aq,  fL  90. 

Beit  Ui^nbh,  u^  B«it  HwO^ 

BeH  lL«.  Ii.  diia 

BeHaimL4&«t,  (00. 

BeitlDifiii,tL8IL 

BeitJik,  IS10.  (L8. 

Beit  <-!  JemU,  '  bmue  d#  rmmtliv'  B.  984. 

Beit  JibrtL,  U«b.  &(i^#/«  11.  88. 

BeH  JIbrH  iir*  B-^r<K>Jj^  Biidfirw,  I. 

S4,  18,  5l«  57. 
Beit  Ki4  il  818. 
BeHLft^in,  *lHiue4rfl«ait'  HekAOl^ 

A^.  *twii»  1/  bnre4,*  L  818,  47L 
Belt  LM,  iL  Ana 
BeH  Minim,  iL  916^  S18l 
BeH  Miry,  li.  408. 
Beit  el  Mu|dK  /n^«W#wi«  I.  988. 
Beit  StlUx  \Uh.  N*6«Maii  IL  881. 
Beit  Nettir,  iL  16,  888. 
BeU  N6b«li,  iL  254. 
Beit  .N6;ii.,  i\>fiA.  iL  17,  57,  88L 
BeitfT-liiiAb,  U.  218. 
BeHsA^Ar  v  4-^471,  479. 
BeH  S«/KK  L  468. 
Beit  SArik,  IL  855. 
BeH  T«*Bier,  L  47L 
Beit  CK  IL  16. 
Beit  tUe,  iL  457. 
iWit  I  wimxr,  1.  2t&  IL  ii« 
l^ii  Hni*,  I  4*4  454, 
Il«il   Or.  t!ek  ^^^A«r«n,  B.  880;  861. 

It^idti,  Lbh.  Jl^ciM;  L  448,  448. 

IMH    aiilrlrL 

B.eLt  IWiAfdi.  IL  488,  449. 

BelAl,  *«  flat  nwk,*  iL  965,  886;  871.— & 

274,  275.      . 
BeIbeia,L87. 
Beled,  « town,  TitUM.' 
el-Bel^  IL  521. 

vMWoil,  '  lb*  jawlitan,'  L  88. 

Benit   Y«|^X    *£«ilil0>  ef  Jmo^,*  I. 

405,  4U  •<}*44L 
il-Beii*i74|,  A#.  L  186. 
'  llMWilt,  Ar,  I  8TL 

a  At.  L  871, 

Wt'^  Omjup  Jf^dU,  ifll  L  488; 
491.— Ar.U  156. 
Beoi  Sttkhr,  Ar.  L  571.  B.  156. 
Wlftl,  Ar.  L  188. 
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B«ol^  iL  434,  430, 

Befih,  *  opm  4e«ei%'  I  &4 

BaretkAt,  Heb.  Btrachahf  i  491. 

Beiftlja,  iL  2A%. 

B^^ftiteh,  IL  84. 

ei^BciAilii,  '  the  ^y^J«fUp*  L  S7. 

BtihlnlL  '  gkd  UdiDgi^'  L  Sa.  42,  m 

B«M^  li  BOO. 

fi«trUh  iM  Botria^ 

eUB«)^H  *  wfaJC«»«H,'  ii  4fili. 

At-Bejiiich,  L  1B2. 

el-Bey6.|h  (with  DldX  fL  ICIL 

BiddD,  L  453,  458.  u.  SE&5. 

BiotJebdl,  11417-149, 

Sir  eUBAtr,  'well  of  4ct«sl«tiaii,'  L  ll> 

Bir  KfiUlliiii,  IL  2L 

BIrNdblk.i4&5,  45a 

Btr  »-Si»W,  Hob,  Bw^%h^b^  I  ^^. 

BIr  Selti&b,  i  40a 

Btr  M-3l>ulriy«h,  a  ^aS. 

BIr  SuweU,  '  well  of  Suei,'  I  45. 

Btr  ei.Z«it,  'wtiU  oToa'  IL  204. 

d-Btmb,  ilab.  Beer  or  BerroiAt    L  451, 

452.  iL  2€2. 
d-Btirm,  'two  w«Ik,'  L  192,  196. 
Bifk«h,  Birket,  *  pool,  t^mk,*  1 37, 326-330. 
Bitdr,  W,  a  4* 
el-BivH  ■««  «1'B«744, 
Bb4jiii,  ti.  30a 
Bl«dd!ji,  MM!  Beit  ed-Dto« 
BoaruR,  il  2»2. 
BfigUblgh,  'cboUaw  w«U^'  i  07,  UK 

ii.  43T,  498,  '  '  ' 
eUBi^k'ikh,  'low  pUin,*  U,  387. 
B&kkAr,  ii.  55. 

Baiiu,  Gr.  navAiif,  FcttJ;  E  IG,  223. 
et-Blkftdlt},  11  29, 
d  Bor&k,  't«i«rfoiis,'  L  213,  474. 
fel^Banijineh,  ]k  4&0. 
el-Bure^,  dim.  '  low^/  U.  30. 
Buretr,  il.  35^f  45. 
el-Buij,  *0ftctb/  Gt,  r^^rvof,  0«to*  Bur^^ 

ii  216,  217.— ii,  24J. 
BnrJ  el-BaHjineb,  iL  490* 
Bun  K«iji|  iL  18, 
Bdirinf  ■««  EatLiia, 
el-Bdrk,  'ligbtoing/  i.  33. 
BiirK'i^*^^'— "*31J. 
el-Burk*,  *tbeTeiL'l  1ST. 
eUBurJtieio,  L  602. 
BtoktD,  iLaiL 
ei'Buuireh,  diuu  of  Btifnht  Heb.  Boaraki 

ill6T* 
el-Bfi^b/,  IL  129, 
BaiAihd),  ii.  224. 
Bt|lUiut,  i  I3L 

hu\m,  Piiuoeft  ter«Miitbt]*,  L  20d.  ii.  ^22, 
Bu^rui,  Gr,  u4tmm,  P^er^  iL  248,  528. 
eWB«^ftAur,  ii.  337,  369. 
«l-Buw«ib,  dim,  '  dix>r/  ii  1 15, 
el'Buweiriddi,  dim.  *  tb«  ogJ^V  ^  1®^'     . 
B»uiuii|;7»  Ii.  503, 


D»h«K  Heb,  i>«-ZdUfi,  L  147.  Ii  137. 
ed-DAhnHjeh,  '  H^e  otemol,'  i  9l»a. 
ed-Dllieli,  « riae,'  u*  41SL 

ed-DlioAr,  Gr.  Tit^^inti  4«|(«4pftt,  Unnjh 
rttt,  Ihammirat^  ii  4SS,  439. 

Dtnijil,  *  DarneV  Ii,  243,  349. 

Diif  eJ-IJiiBl^^  *  r^  coait,'  L  41,  599. 

D4r  e)-KaiDar^  comin*  Deir  d-K&mr^  iL 
436,  439. 

Dir  ^An^,  a  457. 

ed-D&rA%  Gr  AmpAfiL^  Lftt,  iWoma,  IL  33. 

«d-0aiim«b,  L  SIS. 

Dmmch,  Gr,  'EUvftd,  Jf^oRo,  iL  %&k 

od-DAwattucb,  iL  55, 

«d-Daw«1raK  Ajmbft,  L  527. 

ncbb«t  eo*N4*l>,  L  75. 

Debbct  er-IUmkb,  '  pUln  of  ivid,*  I  7T. 

UebCirieli^  Hek  Pahcrmtht  Q^*  Aa3«w4,  li« 
350,  3(;3. 

ed-Dfcir,  *  oooveoV  M.  L  94. 

D«ir  Abu  niuilf  (4h  for  DAd),  iL  31 G. 

Beir  Abo  Mcdi*al^  i  453C  iL  B50,  25dw 

Deir  Aba  T^r,  L  27& 

D«lr  «]  *Aj&1,  iL  21B. 

Dfcir  'A^lytjh,  ii  507, 

Deir  Bezl'a,  IL  255. 

Deir  Dubbin,  •  C  of  ft  iy/  iL  28^  6T. 

Deiz  Dqw4iv  i  442, 573. 

Dek  Eioeld,  ii  35« 

Ddr  Qh&iM,  iL  313, 

Deir  el-H»t^b,  ii.  275^  279. 

Delf  elllAwA,  X.  of  tbe  »ir/  iL  5,  14,  16, 

D^ir  lbn'Ob«id,i47L 

Dcir  JerAr,  i,  445. 

Deb-  Kadu^  i  463.  IL  255. 

D«ir  el-^tdh  M5dlitik,  i.  276, 

Beir  el^^&tnrf  ie«  D&r  el-KHJ]iaiv 

Deir  el-|C5l'ah,  ii,  493, 

Deir  Main,  iL  250. 

!>^tr  M^  Saba,  L  3€2|  531. 

Deir  S^it,  iL  219. 

Deir  Sberal;  iL  303. 

Doir  e»-Sidd,  i.  437, 

Ddr  Turei^  iL  232, 

Deir  Yotiii,  I  453, 

<hi-Deirdt,  L  499. 

Del4tu^  ij.  440,  445. 

ed-Delhetniyeb,  ii  337. 

Deouo^  ii.  356, 

«d  Dera'ab  (d  for  DbAl),  L  519, 

Derb,  *  road.* 

Derb  e1-B^  L  37, 

Dorb  eMf  ij,  *  pilgrina  raajJ,'  L  37» 

l.)erejtli,  *  itepa,'  i  523. 

Dtr^ftitiij  ii  IC. 

«d-l)eru)t^  DruxAftf  Sing.  ed-Derftij,  IL  61  L 

e^jh'lUmfiiry  (ih  for  \Ud},  W.  i.  72. 

Dhalicr  el-'Omar,  u.  393,  394. 

odb-!>baiyikiih  (i|h  fur  \^d}^  ^muiomxiiMm^* 
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pliiiitli  (4h  for  pia\  Or.  9im,  l%mmm,  B. 

168. 
DhtbAn,  Htb.  Dibam,  H  SS7. 
DhikHn,  U.  29. 
e41i-pbobeHjeh,  abfCr.  •  dooo,'  L  909, 811, 

494.  U.  Sl«. 
plnilMiry,  AraU,  L  188. 
•<|li.pfaftlUiD,  iL  109. 
e4b-pliAlft](4h for  p4d),  *«mr,* L  78, 148. 
DhonUi,  D.  th-Shhnr,  *  Sjfiin  Dhmh,' 

Bwin.    D.  ••-Sefiy,  •  SumiMr  Dbo- 

rmh,*  mUWl,  L  S61. 
DiH'i^i^ol'grapefi'  H«b.  15:}^  booej, 

Diileh,  Narimn  01eAiia«r,  U.  198, 401, 474. 

•a-DUbeh,  L  919. 

DimMh^  Mb-mAm,  Pammtmi:   wuOjr 

cftlled  Mli^hiiii,  iL  498. 
DfaDreh,  U.  85. 
•d-Dinrvh,  L  917. 

Dogliiy,  Tvrkidi,  <ftnag}it  Ahead,'  IL  919. 
Dte,  mcieaof  palm;  alto  tha  lota-tiaa, 

L  161,  608. 
ad-Ofthy,  U.  890,  898,  868. 
I>6k,  Or.  Aik,  2>oeA,  L  67L 
D64iali,U.  411. 
Diikkin,«sbom'iL487. 
ad-Pftanijreh,  U.  494. 
D6ns  Hebi  Adormm,  Gr.'Al«fa,  Afiaa, 

^<<or^  Dora,  IL  918,  914. 
Dmh,  tea  Dhnrah. 


al-*El»rT,  Heb.  "nay  Ht^rmB,  il.  98L 

•Eddit.  IL  84.      '^' 

Ehdaib,  IL  109. 

Khtoini,  Ar.  L  671. 

Elaalali,  tea  al-AL 

Eli&a,  leaEljAiL 

EUj,  IL  128. 

E1t«i$,  L  161,  168. 

EXjU,  or  ElUU,  Hab.  JOiM;  Or.  *l 

EIUm,  I  919. 
al.Eni'at,iL  116. 
Emir,  *  pdooa.' 
Emir  Baahlr,  IL  486. 
EmihAab,  cwmpiad  for  MaaliAali, 

pita.*  L  48,  46,  180,  184. 
Eodte,  Ileb.  JTiMfer,  IL  866,  86a 
Er^a,  L  676. 
EHK  JerieMa,  I  669. 
al-Erta,  L  177. 
EadAd/ilaUMi^  IL  88. 
al-Tibn,  «  W.  of  tooiabiam,*  L  4a 
al.*Edi.diah,  IL  409. 
EjAb,  pr.  n.  Job,  L  831 
aa-Eabakljah,  L  9a 


Fat^mak,<aeoal,*U.  819. 
al-Frija,  W.  IL  104,  196^  197. 
Vol.  lL-49* 


Fakhr   ad-Db,    •Atrj  of 

848. 

al>F4kUT,  IL  84,  49,  67. 
al.FArmh,  *  mouaa,'  L  489,  440,  66& 
Farms  el-Jwidj,  •aohUar't  hotaa,'  L  4L 
al-FArf  a,  L  669.  IL  979. 
Fadii,*radempCk»,'L  189. 
FaUah,IL  119. 

FairAn,  Pkmrm,  L  86,  117,  198. 
FaDAh    <a   oohhuftor.'     Phv.    FaOAWo, 

'  ciiltlraton,*  CHlart  of  Um  aoO. 
Fandah,  <  a  anbdirUhm,'  L  169. 
FaDdakAmiah,   Or.  lUrrmn^  Pmimm 

mia,  n.  819. 
Farm',  L  147, 14& 
ai-Faraij,  W.  IL  69,  99a 
FadUliAt  aab-^hlt^  L  609. 
d<FarAd^  'tba  pUteana,'  L  148. 
al-Fadikbah,  L  681,  688. 
Ft^,  IL  886,  487. 
al-Fl^rah,  W.  IL  116,  178,  18a 
Flidah,  tax,  L  496. 
al.F6K*tl»ampar.' 
al-Foum,  Old  Cairo,  L  97. 
al.F6^T  (4h  Car  pid),  Ar.  L  18L 
FAkln,  IL  18. 
Fo^A'a,  IL  816,  817. 
al.FAleh,*abeaB,'IL898. 
al-Forara,  L  94,  146. 
al-FoividU,    dim.   of   FaHAi,    PmrmMm, 

Frank  Moimtain,  L  478. 
FArkha,  iL  966.  967. 
el-Fnm,  *W.  of  tba  o?«a/ L  4a 
d<FA{All,  Or.  ♦•r»|X(s,  >A««aiU%  L  669. 
FaaU^«Piatada,'L606. 
d^Fafala,  I  90a 
al.FAwAr,  L  441,  668. 


OaML  ma  QhAiaik 

Qhaftr,  L  189,  188L 

aM3hiddbirak,  L  179,  18a 

al-Ghamr,  « aq«a  mtUta,*  F.  B.  174,  186^ 

alGkAr,  •lanal,'  W.  L  488,  60a 

QharbOn,  L  87,  40. 

al-GbArib,  «oamart  km^i,'  >-  Ht— L  90a 

IL  179,  197. 
al^haoL  'aril  «lrit,'  IL  99L 
al-GhawAriiiah,  ding.  QliAry,  «lahabllaBli 

oftliaGb6r,'L619,669.  IL119,118| 

411,419,486. 
al^hAiMi,  il  476. 
al-Qh&r,  *  a  Iom  rallaj  balwaaa  two  moia 

taiaa,'  L  169.  tt.  119,  118,  188. 
aUShnbaj,  L  181. 
al-QbAbaUh,  I  96. 
aU3b6^bApU^  (4h  Ibr  pAd),  • 

tiom,  L  181. 
at.GbA<|bAb  (^  fcr  pAdV  tt.  119. 
Qb6dblr,  a  emalkm  far  QbMk, 


I  m,  182. 
OliAair.  iL  4dO;  •«»  GbAdiik. 
«Mlbifr,  •toll,'  i  iSI, 

d-OhMh,  *  the  r«T«^'  i  til,  ^ 

Gbur«lr,  Bunrkh.  £<  180,  COS. 
Ohikr^fld,  L  076*  533.  E  116. 
eI-QltA7^b(ith,  1  61. 
Qliilffiiidel,  Qt.  Afih^nXa,  Afimdfi^  I  $& 

-^L  nr,  im. 

•l^aWweiti,  dim.  H«b.  jipteip  IL  iOC 
d-Obit««£r,  dlia,  of  dl-Obdr:  IL  Itl,  154, 
ITS,  194, 

Ghlka,  'm&muditig  vm^f  9*  110^  ^^ 
Gbikzuh.  O^ia,  L  IM  &  Sf. 
iMHaali  (Jim  LAnl)«  L  2G^ 


J,  *«b©  Abywinim,*  M-  L  147. 

1 1.  ua 

«t-HB^,  IL  2iaL 

9»ddit«,  ^«da4diali,  0.  450,  454. 

Hftlftt,   Gr.  'Kf^   JLW   Sycmmmmf  IL 

rf-n«ikibftb,  i  1S4. 

l[[aiiriJ3,  pr.  n.  Htnun,  iL  456. 

$aivk,  Slog.  Baiwn  AnlitL    A^.  from 

^aiyeb,  *a  tiiiJte,'  Imping  tlie  boidq 

huetn  M  HeK  ^m/e,  L  ISZ,  160,  IB6. 

•l-|lt|,  (HeL  an,)   * »  pilgritn  CMiftTMi,'  L 

37,  171,tis6,  600. 
^jk,  H«b,  BHh-lIoQlak,  L  S44 
I,Iiyr  «l-'AJ»vy,  Utoo©  of  tb*  'AUwy/  L 

9»Jr  «r-Rokk&b,  *  ttonit  of  tli«  rld«t%* !.  66. 
F^AJr  Uadam,  '  Btoiw  of  Sodom,'  L  602. 

yAi,  *  field,'  L  150, 173,  Sirs. 

fiftll.iai,  i««  Hulti6L 

Hamtb,  lleb.  J/amaik,  tL  5Q8,  ACT* 

ei^I;Um&m^  ^  pigeonA,'  iL  876,  SdS, 

el^^uD^b  (4b  for  P&dX  L  60L 

el-Hamma,  ii.  ^70. 

Hmmmam^  ice  gflnnntm. 

J^ftnawelh,  U.  4&6. 

^^4^^  CQCDinli  coloojntbiu,  L  83. 

^uiueb,  Ann*,  iL  26, 

ftW/trim,  *  tbe  bol//  i.  244. 

«|.9azAmijeb,  *tb6  robben,'  »i  265. 

^aaxdAp,  Heb.  Eermofit  il  827. 

^aib,  L  1S4, 

^irfjj  il.  454, 

HidiQ,  Hab.  Aatoo,  i  S9L  ii.  1^, 

Al-HuKuio,  L  G03. 

yaib,  a.  119,  177. 

yifbeSja,  E  432,  483,  437,  iSt 

ol  J^K#r,  iL  47,  44 


l^lMjft,  It.  il07.  •    ,         -    .-    •!* 

nafU,lL34.  ^  *       " 

el-IUudeb,  *  cbcvilOQi  p«^*  !L  IfQ:   ^^ 
lUudel^  u.  374.  fi 

Hmad  Kibriyin,  *  Cjprma'i  tioiigbt,'  £.  4* 
HAuriiL,  Ueb.  HmtT^A,  Gr.  Avf»vr«i,  ^»* 
ranilu,  iL  432,  43tJ*  \<t 

Qaw&n,  iL  278.  V 

Hair4r«b,  *  destruction,'  L  66,  fT,  ^  I 

el'Hmwuimf  Ajubi,  li  176. 
el-Hiweil,  dim.  *  m,  ttiiagj'  i.  87^  111* 

Uawd^  dim.  *  a  Btrii!^*  L  I 

2&7.  iL  155^  156.  '   V^V 

el  H<sblliib«b,  At.  it  156.  ft 

HebrikD,  Heb.  ff^trm,  JL  90,  T 

treikftl,  pr.  Q.  L  HO. 

Htuh,  IL  iL  487. 

elH^-jiYi,  Artb*,  L  163,  530. 

«t.fi«m,  'tbe  iftwTui;  L  163, 1^  isa 

d-yeia,  *ffw«e|,'  L  535. 
If^rmliiei,  H«  ij^iti^det. 
el-lleA4dy,  Ar&b\  iL  47, 
el^Heu&ideb,  A'^b^  H.  4S« 
el]y[«ni^r«lj,  Sii^,  l,U^j«rfi  At,  L  19& 
n«[idaj,  iL  446. 
el-^istidl^  L  182, 
el'IIaDDi,  L  £05. 
Hetbii^  Heb.  ffahbon,  L  1151, 
^ibrAti,  W.  L  87,  111. 
ipMlljr,  iL  622. 
eMji*mob,  L  174.  iL  135. 
el  ^ixmeh,  L  439. 
Hubeiiich,  plant,  i.  605,  535. 
Habln,  iL  13, 

d4.M4hen  {4h  for  pid]^  H«k  HatmiO,  i 
16K 

^bjbr,  sing^  ^fk^bij  (4h  for  max  ^"^^^ 

living  ia  towtu  And  yillagQi^  L  207. 

ii.  112. 
^adbr4r  (4h  for  l>4d),  L  445. 
ei^Wufeiiy.  iL  121,  174, 
el-IJaflr,  i.  194. 
HAj,  iL  44. 

el-l.ftyeb,  il  484,  436,  4+0. 
HiJUai,  Heb.  if^jlAwi,  i  §16,  460. 
UQni^Jd^t  e^*Anw^   *  pebbly  desert  of  A,' 

L  184, 
nilm^det  el-Berberf,  i.  601, 
el-Uamady,  Ar.  i.  181. 
d'HLimAin,  fif)«  el-^unim, 
el-Humeidy,  At,  L  181* 
el-UumeiAiwAt,  *red,'  Phir.  L  ISfij  ISS, 
d-MiiTneit,  L  148. 
el-(lameiyimeli,  ii,  168. 
yamm.im,  *biitb;  M.  i  70,  71. 
^ummim  Far^&n,  *  FbAmoli'i  b»t^'  L  €9, 

79,  • 

^flinmAm  nli-Sbe&,  *  b«tb  of  b^Uiw/  L 

348. 
el-Jh[iimmAr,  llebw  ^iSfl ,  K^lultum,  L  517, 

a  188»  189,     " 
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IJmniD«|^  ohiok-paa.  IL  447. 

el.M«Br,  W.  i.  71,  7a,  7ft.— H  L  06,  IIL 

Mftmn  FvdAn,  iL  121. 

Mnnif,  Gr.%M#«,  JShuma,  U.  508,  007. 

Mftnh  B«ir«^  *  gum  of  BdrAt,'  U.  490. 

•l-UAiio,  ii  la 

^ftf in  Aba  ZenMb,  *  bocM  of  a  moBk»j,* 

I.  70. 
t1.9AHk«h,  L  006,  027,  026. 
JiloMiii,  L  160.  iL  810. 
.  cl-^ofD,  «(brtrMs*  tOL  U.  482.  488. 
^ofB  •l-GbAffib,  *fortrMiar  tte  rmT«B,'  L 

211. 
liufn  ••^ufliy,  0.  48& 
IjomAii,  n.  lOL 
llawArl^  toe  Hawftnh. 
•l-MaweimirAt^  L  108,  109. 


Ibo  Ohteftn,  Ar.  L  071. 

Ihn  Ma'in,  ii.  878,  808. 

IbntHnar,  iL  27,  210. 

Ibn  Shedid,  iM  Sliedld. 

Ibo  SA^r,  L  74,  82. 

Idhius  Or.  *IfaMl.  Jcdna,  fi.  04, 07, 69,  219. 

Qnimia.  iL  808. 

UbHmm,  L  184,  185. 

Ikall,    Heb.    ChUicik,    Chtmiletk,     Or. 

I«X^,  XalciA,  IL  882. 
ImAm,  L  488. 
Irbid,  Heb.  AfM,  Gr.  ^A^fin^  ArMm,  ii 

878,  898.  889. 
•l.*la4wiV«h,  nL  mQ.  f«m.  fhNn  'Im,  Jmi, 

*!■«  el^««r4^,  L  24a 
likMMleHjvh,  AltxaodrU,  L  18-17. 

lamA'tUreh,  Siuff  ImaHj,  il.  012. 
tl-lUim,  <oriiiM,*  w!  L  162;  167,  174. 


JaVleh,  bjMopF  L  106,  109. 

•I-J&ifeh,  •  Um  ooncftTV,*  L  189. 

J4iH>«  I*  441. 

•l^alUt,  Ar.  iL  106. 

Jil6a,  oomp.  'Ain  JalH  E  267.—a  828. 

Jil6t^  GoUath,  ii.  824. 

•l^Amift,  •  plMM of  uMmbhr,' BMMk, L 244, 

801. 
JimAa.  boffdo,  iL  412. 
el^laieb,  L  46&  iL  260. 
JaulAn,  H«b.  Oo^  Gr.  rwJUifffrit,  Omth 

UmUU,  ii  418,  416,  482,  487,  489. 
el-Jftonb,  *  wftlnat,'  L  104. 
el^awibif^  At.  ii  106. 
•1-J4S7,  iL  106. 
Mm\  HA.  O^U,  L  440;  0n.— iL  812. 


Jeb'al^  Heb.  Oihtak,  iL  6,  18,  16. 

Jabil,  •motmuint:'  H«b.  <M^  Or.  Ff 

/kAi|r4,  CMaUtu,  fL  104. 
eWebirit,  Armbe,  L  186.  E  44. 
Jeb4d»,  Lai  (?a6a<Ac,  U.  844. 
Jebeil,  Heb.  (Md,  Or.  B^^OUt,  .^ytfp^  iL 

006. 
JebeU  ^MUi,  dim.  'M.  of  Qmu,'  L  099. 
Jebd.  *  mount,  momitaiB.' 
Jebelireh,  « moonteioom,'  L  185,  096. 
Jedireb,  L  400. 
JedAr,  Heb.  O^dor,  iL  18. 
Jeh4ir,  L  080. 
eWebllln,  el^ehillToh,  Stac.  JehA^,  Aiw 

aba,  L  186,  499.  fi.  98. 
JebAr,  W.  L  48& 
Jehennam,  Gr.  r/tm,  Gtfkmmm.  I  269; 

278. 
el-Jeib.  W.  iL  118,  120,  174. 
JeTAd,  Heb.  OiUmd.  L  027,  07a 
Jelameb,  iL  819. 

JelbAo,  Heb.  OUbom.  iL  816,  820. 
JenirArah,  iL  7a 
Jeolieb,  iL  lOL 
Jeodal,  L  41. 
Jeoln,  Gr.  rtpmU,  Ointm,  Heb.  Afw 

Mtm,  iL  814,  810. 
Jeon&beb,  iL  16. 
eWerifeb,  'tbo  galijiag;  L  180;  199.  IL 

124,  120.     '^^^ 
Jehbh,  TilL  iL  16L 
Jerba,  iL  814. 
Jeri;  eee  Jurf. 
el^lerrab,  W.  iL  104. 
el-JerAr,  conp.  Heb.  (hrm,  i.  188^  189. 
el-JenAnlTeb,  OMkmmmiu,  L  284. 
Jcdrat  Fai^da,.*  PkarMh't  Uaad,'  L  161. 
Jeilrat  elTebAdljob,  L  0a 
Jenin,  iL  486,  489. 
el-Jtb,  Heb.  GUnm,  L  406.  fi.  266. 
Jtbia,  iL  260. 
Jifna,  tee  Jofba. 
JU*H  aee  JeTAd. 
Ji^jlUa,  iL  260,  266. 

JitiAleb,  Heb.  (T^V^Gr.  nu>«aA4  fi.  2A8L 
Jimrtn,  iL  16L 

Jimsu,  Heb.  Oimms  U.  249. 
el-Ji«k,  Rabb.  Om$k  H^Ub,  Or.  TirnxUm, 

Oitenfm,  iL  440,  446. 
el-Jier,  •tbebridce.' 
Jiff  BenAt  Ya^Ab.  'bridge  of  Om  dMMJb- 

tereof  Jacob,' iL44T 
el^ljeh,  iL  467. 
Jabb  JenIn,  iL  484. 

Jobb  YAeui;  •  Joaepb'e  pit,*  iL  418,  419. 
Jofna,  Gr.  rifoa,  iWfpa,  Otmhrnm^  Hak 

Oi»AiH/  iL26a,264. 
el-JAgbAmiMi,  L  601. 
JiiMM,iL808. 
Jori;  *g«Uj,*  or  more  pvoM^  *m  baak 

waebed  awar  and  wlinilaii  Igr  a 

torreol,*  L  1  Al 
J«f  el.MaMw%  «ga^7  of  M.'  L  80L . 


mDEX. 


Jiuei]',  dim. 


Uriag«,*ESi« 


Ki*a  el-Bdrilk,  L  603. 

K4*a  eo^Nakb,  i.  176- 

el-Ks^lbiiwli,  Arab*,  i.  499.  627.  n.  IBS* 

Kabr,  "  tomb^*  i».  fiK>,^ii  87^ 

Kabr  IjairH  *  totnb  of  Hirmm,'  U.  ISa 

eUKftbo,  *  YAiilt,*  il  5. 

KndiU,  II  444. 

«UKi4y,  ' jwdg*,*  ti-  454*— BSt.  ki4  bridgts, 

'  ii.  488. 
el  Kflbtr^K  *  the  oooqueriiiR,*  CilrO^  i  23. 
Kiid  Ikg  (g  Tor  KfLfl  L  BB^ 
Kalf4riycbt  Or.  Kourd^fui,  Coiartn,  iL  241. 
Kftlaw&it  iU  237. 
]^Ja»,  ilvh.  Kanah^  W.  il.  273.— VilL  U. 

455,  456. 
^^iEM  cl^eUJ,  Beb.  JTaiwA,  Gf,  tUra  rilf 

TahiKatrntt  Cana  of  OfdiUt,  iL  840, 

840. 
Kauettor,  i  Be. 
l^anSblo,  Gr.  Ktia40uiP,  OtmobimH  It  606. 

el-KJUIi&ry,  *  ftterilli,  iofjiLaBiiu,*  iip  281* 

el-kiairafjeh,  it  472. 

Kitberfo,  CuttjaiiQe,  I.  96,  IW* 

Kaiikiib,  *  meteor/  li.  840, 

Kmakmh  ftUHawa,  *  meteor  of  th»  lir,'  IL 

828,  366.  8GL 
«l-KiLu&,  ^  arrow/ ii.  22  L 
pUCebir,  *  tiio  great,'  il.  473. 
^edM.  Heb.  .fiM!#A  of  Niphtali,  Ik  489, 
eWC«f«i»iiit  *tbe  village/  I  069. 
^mjmh,  I  64,  1G2. 
Kefr  Adk,  ii.  819. 
Kefr  -A^iib,  I  576. 
Kelt  K^ntm,  ii.  347,  369. 
Kofr  KiiJ,  Gr.  Kaitapaina,  Vaparcoiiat  ii* 

aiL 

Ke&  Kmitn,  ti,  274. 

K«fr  eULeb^a,  H  8CS,  B08, 

Kefr  Menda,  ii  340. 

Kefr  Morr,  *  bitter/  L  453.  iL  262. 

Kofr  Mu?r,  ii.  366. 

Kefr  Stba,  Or,  Kflfo^ttH  ^fUip*lrW|  ii. 

242,  243. 
KeiV  Sabt»  \L  869. 
Kefr  Selwki,  Ileb.  EMl^^aK  Qr.  3iA4#4^i 

^i/ooOT,  t.  232,  842* 
Kefr  Sbm,  *  faiting/  il  6. 
Kefriih,  il  S56. 
Kelt,  KeUiyeh,  ii.  17. 
el^Kolb,  'the  dc^g/  ii.  492,  498. 
el^KclV  Heb,  Ch^iihi  I  441,  667,  568. 
Kemetyehi  it.  205. 
EeuiM^  Cbidd.  E«^*^3a,  *4  »yiiftgogy«, 

obiiroh,'  iL  E8I. 


EsnJc,  '  Gulle,"  i  236,  603,  607,  619.     U* 

65,  166.  52t—7htichmaj  il  867. 
EMxaK  II  405. 

d^^,  Buitikh,  ii.  lea 

Sitneim%  vetahm^  iL  88. 

Keila,  Ueb.  Chemion,  ii.  Sa 

el-K«4rowia,  ii.  €07. 

Khaib«r,  Amb^,  L  207. 

eUlOiait,  ii.  4S5. 

KhallTch,  coTrno.  Khallf. 

el^Kliaiitl*,  L  469. 

Khkuj  *  lo<lgii^-plaee,  itin.* 

Kbio  el-Mlnyeb,  IL  403,  404, 

KhLa  eUTi^kt,  « Kliiui  of  tbe  maii^iAfit%* 

il  868  tq* 
Klmiizir«b,  It  117,  167. 
Kbunj,  ti^lomtioii  Uil.  L  426. 
KL&r^  it  16. 
KbaHib,  Cftr^b,  it  250, 
Kbashm  UiduiD,  ii.  107. 
KhjLtib.  «o»eof/i.  463. 
el-Kbeyifiio,  dim.  *c!artilige  of  11m  dom,* 

it  16,  30,  232, 
Kli!rl>yh,  a^e  Khiirbeh, 
el-KbubiLfuh.  i.  202.— t  498,  601. 
Khudtir,  pr.  d.  i.  139. 
el-Kli&4r.  St  George,  L  217.  ii  4.— il.  4T4* 

ii.492. 
ei-KliGltt«ab,  Gr.  'EAaiHTo,  SIumo,  I  201. 
Khiilifl,  khuldeb,  ii.  226,— Khlo,  U.  480. 
el-Kiiiilil  (Ilebron),  *frifitid,'  a«  «n  epltlMjt 

of  AbmliiiiD,  L2ia  ii*90. 

d^Kbfimileli.  'low  ground,*  L  SO,  SI,  1T7* 

Kliuntiifii,  or  Ukbneifia^  It  323. 

cl-Kbun«}ifi(,  ii.  101. 

KliCkriib  er-E4m,  *  ndrw  of  er-Rkn,'  L  67T. 

eI-Kliiii^i£Ab,  i.  184. 

d-Kbilfir,  it  177. 

Khj^rbala,  it  255. 

Kbarbch,  *  roio.* 

Kharbet  oii-N6§irftli,  *  mijw  of  th*  C1tri»- 

tlaiii.*t2l5, 
Kliaiijct  en-HiipHny,  *  ruloi  of  tlte  Clir£»- 

,da%'it2ifL 
Klifiraitfijj,  t  4St,  486,  487. 
ol-Klmrei|y,  i.  176. 
Khunnet  el-Jwrf;  ^mpfairo  of  the  gollji*  L 

173. 
Khrir?ah,  it  216. 
el-KhuweiliJ^eh,  t  207.  it  317. 
el'KliLim>,  i,  203, 
cl-KUrjineb,  ^traamTB,*  li.  132,  146. 
KiblaK  Kibla,  L  241. 
lObrHW.  till. 
KidrAn,  Heb.  KidrtM,  L  267.  269,  681. 

KiQeb,  town,  t  28.— W.  i.  83. 

Kirahy  (4b  for  ^>ad),  pknt,  I  84, 

Klrkis,  ii.  206. 

el-Ki>aui«b,  *tba  rosurrection,'  t  377. 

Kttkum,  Gr.  KA.^<rM«i  Kly^mci^  t  47^ 

d'Kubab,  ii.  232. 

^^bxOiUt,  it  272. 
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l[&b4|lTdk  IfXbkiUb,  a.  814. 

^abbeh,  'doDM.* 

Rabbet  el-Bftol,  U.  198. 

Rabbet  RAhn,  •  doiiM  oflUobd,' L  tl8, 488. 

•l-^obeibeh,  dim.  *  douM,'  B.  60;  86«. 

•l-^Adeinh,  I  44a 

el-¥odeirAt,  L  189.  fi.  SOa 

Kndiia,  U.  94. 

•1-¥»1«. '  tiM  Ho^/  JcraMlMB,  L  168. 

^ISiMtMb,  IL  177. 

KoMr,  &n.  'TllUge,'  B.  814. 

KAfk  I  917. 

el-KuwL  AothDOOj,  L  8Ql 

•l-KftTah,  •  tlM  omU»,'  B.  978, 498. 

^&r^«.IUb6iL446. 

VAleh,  U.  989. 

KnMb  ^raiin,  dim.  'dog  of  HmiAb,'  fL 

489. 
^pUAnieh,  Kftlteia,  Gr.  KmX^,  L  481. 
^nMadia,  L  466,  468,  678. 
•1-Kftlj,  MfaM,  *  alkali,'  L  606. 
llj^alsam,  im  |[olsom. 
yamiah,  iL  898,  868. 
H.^uadtinh,  L  646.  iL  894,  488. 
•l-^arm,  iL  699. 
•|.K6»h,  iL  494. 
el-lpkrAhT,  iL  104,  119. 
^OrAdyah,  iL  84. 
^orAwa,  ii.  988. 
^nnPij,  lea  ^r^T. 
rl-^Mhijah  (41i  for  pid),  W.  L  88. 
al-KiiivilLinh,  *  Um  oalkms 

eri  breaM,'  L  176. 
tl-l^araia,  L  699. 
el-^oiaij^  W.  L  184. 
al.yw«T,  and  al-^aiaiTah,  ■▼fllafa,  nda,* 

L  160,  181. 
Kariel,  toe  Kaiyet. 
VftrirAc,  Gr.  Km^  Cormf  iL  987. 
Knraral,  Uab.  Carmtl,  I  494,  496,  498. 

a  97.— M.  iL  887. 
d-«:ft^^  « bora,*  L  900-909. 
Knnrab,  TTkmtutn.  iL  197,  909. 
^ArHUbT,  Araba,  L  188,  188L 
^6rAa  Ua^in,  '  boraa  of  Hatdn,'  iL  87a 
^ftrtof'^  qoaraotaaa,  L  667. 
^wTet  •l-'Enab,  Htb.  Kifjtik^mrim,  iL 

11. 
^oryat  Jit,  Gr.  rirrm.  H.  80a 
^urrat  aa-Saldab,  iL  8. 
el-^WTaCain,  Hab.  K^riMf  iL  101. 
al.^ftfaby,  L  802. 
al-^Adkimah,  L  19a 
Kuabor,  iL  66. 
al^iifeib,iL  118. 
al-KuaaiTcb,  taa  TeO  al-KaaalfalL 
•l-^ofair,  dim.  <caalla,'  iL  19a 
^ftfr,  'eafUa.* 
¥tt?r  *Antar,  L  48a 
^6fr  al-Bcdawj,  L  188,  174. 
^ftfr  Um  e».Leim6a,  •  lamoo,*  L  488. 
^ftfr  tl.Yab6d,  «oaaCtoarUM  Jawi^'  L  688, 

646. 


■poloB  aeam- 


¥Mbah,iL4a 

al-Vtetiiiah,  M.  80. 

al.VAi0l,  Ut  OuiMm,  tt.  a 

(6A  bird,  iL  90a 

tCftfrab,  iL  997. 

al-tCvwaiaah,  dim.  'bow,*  W.  L  7a 


,iL  97a 


CuhalTm 
607. 


1¥'>'X 


6oa 

Laofeh,  Gr.  Aidyrai  atriyiii,  Xnwiw^  Ik 

479,47a 
UthWs  Ut  X«fra^  iL  Ita 
Laban,  towad  mOk. 
al-Labwah,  'tba  Hooaat,'  W.  L  8a 
al-La^Tinab,  W.  L  18a 
d<Laim6B,  •lamon,'  iL  40a  a. 
al-Lda,  •aigrhnH'W.  L  88,  lU. 
al-L^ih,  diHr.  iL  894. 
ai-L^JAn,  Gr.  Aryt^,  LmU,  JMdd^  iL 

818,  898,  89a 
Ublibab,  «ooiiTolT«laa,*  W.  L  8a 
UbnAn,  Hab.  T»^b,  ii.  487,49a 
UAa,  Tia  L  468.  <L  a 
a^LhAnj,  L^omU$,  tt.  487,  488,  47a 
al-UjUbinah,  Ar.  iL  16a 
al-Lobbaa,  Hab.  LthomsK  ^  971,  97a 
al-L6bieb,<baan,'iL870. 
Lodd,  Hab.  Lod,  Or.  AMa,  IfdUa,  & 

944. 
el-LA^^m,  iL  14. 
d<LBf|Aa,  Or.  A^  Lfm,  L  187. 


Ma*in,  Hab.  JTaaii,  Mmmitm,  1. 18a 

al-Ma'4a,  Ar.  iL  148,  16a 

Ma*iaak,  Ar.  L  189. 

•IMab'Ak,  waDi,  L  4a 

Ma'<|Ad,  L  440. 

Ma'darmb,  iL  86a 

liad<6«,li.  Llll. 

Madarah,  IL  179. 

al-Miiaiii,  'two  wal«%'  L  18a 

Mala,  Hab.  Mmam,  L  498,  494.  &  97. 

Makim,  aaa  MakAm. 

el-lia^bil,  L  181. 

Makbrin,  L  44a 

•l-Ma^-^Al,  iL  90a 

•i.iiAii|i,*tbaiait,'r.  i  n. 

•IMaH^  •mK  bcaaklak,'  wall,  a  16a 
al.liAUH^  L  489. 
al-MamiUa,  L  89a 
al.Maa41>Ar  (4h  fisr  pAd\  L  687. 
al-ManfOr,  •  tba  oomnMrar,*  iL  16a 
al-MaafArak,  <  tba  VUafiaaa,'  ft.  Ha- 
87  L 


.VI  ^' 


M&r  S4bii^  «»  Deir  Mir  Siba. 

d^M&  Ahak,  ii.  im,  473. 
d  M«/J^d7,Af.  L  £71. 

IfAwAUh,  Pliir.  '  ialt  pke»a,'  L  40,  17^ 
Mawkid  ol-^d^bfiTft  (#  for  pud),  '  p«tlii 

MA'jftti,  'foaxiUiji,'L  102,  109. 
«1-&llyeit^  •  I  wo  watflT^*  W.  i.  16fi 
«1-M«brtk,   *■  knadia^plAoe  '    foe    Cftm«la, 

W.  I  169. 
He^^iTflh,  *  pbo«  oT  ^terUliimeotj'  i  445. 

eUhf  «alnvtL,  '  tli«  d^/  IL  a70. 
Meir6n,  Mdrica,  u.  430,  444. 
BddUieKiti,  II  312,  S14. 

Mejd  d-Bi'%  i  494.  il  ^5,  20a 

<la/d,  ii  896,  397,— il  23^ 

el  Mciliiiy,  »l  135, 

«]-KIelMiDl^  F.  il  430. 

M«tif,  Hib.  tlb,  MmtpkU,  L  BT* 

Meuxil,  *  gis«sM»huBb«T/  li.  19« 

el-MtrukE,  W.  I  159,  160. 

Meij,  ^toekdow/ 

Mtrj  *AyH  Heb.  lli'Jp  ^*<mi,  it  4aa 

M«ij  d-Gbfli^^,   *m««dow  of  liukkig  or 

drowTilutf,"  il  313. 
Meij  Ibn  *Kmxtf  ploia  of  M^draelon^  it.  324| 

302. 

el-Mer»d,  i.  fi06. 
«UMe/iidiyeh,  Li.  411, 

Mes-lied,  ii.  866 

McAhghuruli,  ii.  484,  ' 

el^M4idihii4  ii.  360. 

el'Mn^tdf    'pkc«  of   Adoratioop*  tcmplo, 

mode,  L  301. 
d-MeAmivfih,  ii.  80. 

MeUwittik,  Sing  AlnUwdl/,  li  443^  51 L 
el-M»tJi,  dUtf,  ii,  fi06. 
ei-MezaHk,  1.  159,  161. 
^l-Mearu^ah,  i.  SBC—ii.  331,— il,  465, 
Mlhdlb,  *iiiohe  of  pnixor/  l  24K 
'  el-MillH  *«a^'  J»foJ«MfsAp  J&fala^H  ^-  ^^ 

201, 
Miii*lD,  a  26. 
0i-Minjftj,  i,  6051 
d1  MiDy«b,  KMo,  !i  403,  404. 
Wird,  I  546, 
BUry»  tribute,  ii,  98* 

el  Mirmbii,  ii,  125,  178,  » 

Mi&iiya,  iL  312,  314, 


I 


Bl-MAjib,  Heb,  ^ni«fi,  L  001,  m, 
Monu,  '  manoA,*  Uek  p,  L  75,  11& 
ol-Mnra^  u.  219. 
d-Mu'ft^jamtjeh,  W.  li,  446. 
el-MuVdb-^bem,  pr.  m.  i  BIT*  iL  426, 
el-.Vf  ci'aliiikBh,  '  nupeuded,*  iL  439, 
fel-Mudireij,  L  153. 
Motjha'b  \ik  hi  DOd V  M.  i,  3a 
e1-MQ41uij&t  i^  for  B&d),  i.  G03. 
Mudhebbih  Sa'id  'ObeiJi^b,  i.  627. 
Mudir,  i.  483.  IL  315. 
>!uEiH|^  et  To*^^  *  fori=  of  roadai'  i  175, 
aUMogliir,  il.  ^iT.—il  37!. 
d'MugfairibelL,  *we»t«ni  AfricttQi,*  i*  t& 

164,  363,  ^ 

eUMughQilli,  iL  30, 
ftl*Muhi«li,  i.  157. 
el  Malmawnt,  W,  ii  104,  107. 
fll^Muiidy,  *  the  Gwlde,*  ii  278. 
Mulitiirid  eJ-KuEL&%  L  111. 
Bl-Mtttwaieh/iL  176. 
Muk&m,  '  itatlotL,  tomb  of  ft  aiaat,*  li  ZGL 
Muk&xy,  Flor,  UukAHjeli,  ^  cftmul  drtv«r. 

muleteer/  i  43C,  401,  580. 
d-Makalub,  'tbe  writteo,'  L  T3,  128, 
eUMnkattciD,  *>  ib«  cot)c«aled,'  i  37,  S8l 
el-Mtikborah,  *  biuytug-placc,*  LSI, 
Muk^ibil,  pr^  u.  ij.  Ht£. 
el-Mukdbibih,  U.  319. 
eUf«kliai^b,  ^few/i44. 
d-Makhlvffsli,  '  diMgreetuenV  W,  L  14fl 
M£ikb^K  Il«9b,  MkhmoMh,  i.  441^  442, 
Makhtta,  iL  273,  279. 
jlukli*hmb,  L  46, 
Mukii^hikuh,  ii  455, 
tl-Mukimli,l  179,  133,199. 
el-Mtikrih,  i  4t>,  154, 
Mukrib  eMbna,  i,  602. 
Mai^nh  et-W«b6r*h,  L  40. 
d-Mul.tftdir,  li.  237. 
Mu^tra  £dh-l.>buldm,  *  place  oftlie  klUing 

of  tbo  oppreii5«d,'  i,  G02« 
el-Muiit^bbeleh,  *  Iho  ytaed,^  W*  i  158. 
eUMu^Otta',  'fwO,'  rir,  Kklmn^  ]L  363, 

3G5, 
Miil^ri||a'  et-TiiwAriljc,  W.  L  177. 
el-!l(undaerah,  M.  i.  148. 
«l-MiiiJctiL»tit:b,  L  478. 
d-Mui4  ir,  iL  39, 
ei-MtiutLila\  ' tbe  wacetit*  I  44. 

UCiTbii\  ka'iid  eUWAfileh,  I  156, 
el-]^li!n5]4liJ^  {4^  f^r  iMd),  '  tli«  iick,*  li 

177. 
el-Mureikhy,  dim.  of  d-MGrkMb,  put,  L 

76,  191,  1S8,  601. 
d-MurkbAh,  'r«kxedr  L  72,  73. 
MtirVu»,  Gr,  Md^jrot,  Mai^^iu,  li  229. 
Murrah,  W,  I  149,  150. 
iil-MiSr^ab«h,  W,  i  208. 
el'MurO?§Q^  ii.  356* 
M6ia,  MoAe&, 
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d-MoMik,  U.  lOS.  ' 

•l-MoihAlikhah,  Ar.  L  S71. 
•].Miialieh.hem,  L  002,  008. 
d<MittUiD,  <  MabAmmedML* 
MoiBr,  Egjpt,  Qsoal  imiim  fbr  CdrcL  L  98. 
•l-MofTT,  el-MofH/e^  'Egyptin,'  L  161, 

162,  171, 174. 
•1-MiiffilUbdi,  •  tfa«  CitMi,'  OQotvot,  L  424. 

ilS. 
tl-MofOrr,  W.  IL  5,  18.  20. 
MaUwAIj.  Mt  MetAwOeh. 
Mafeir,  pr.  n.  L  189. 
el-MatowlUm,  el-MatMQiiii,  'goftrnot/  L 

246. 
•IMfitrAh,  'ammo:  I  444,  675. 
Mawemb,  dim.  of  MawJO^H  prob.  X«iil» 

JToiM,  L  172,  622.  a  160— F.L  19a 

MoMfaiy,  Ar.  L  184. 
•l-MiiMiri*ab,  dim.  « pbutAftiom'  L  188. 
•IMoseirfAt,  Phir.  dfan.  ' plintitiooi;  L 
191. 

N 

N&b*',  F.  L  61. 

K4l>hia,  comm.  for  NUmlnft. 

NAlmllll^  Or.  NMhraAit,  If^molU,  tt.  276, 

287. 
oii.NM>l,*bee^*iL224. 
Nahr,  'rirer.* 
en.N4*iroeh,  il  489. 
en-Nl^ftrmh,  il  804. 
Ni^A^  '•otmding-boMd.'L  111. 
Nantn.  a  282. 
en-N&r,  « fire,*  1278,681. 
N4^,  a  287. 
•a-NMrmh,  Or.  N«C«f^>  JV«««r«a,  a  888- 

843. 
N«w4*in«h,  W.  L  669,  671,  672. 
cn-Naw&tlr,  '  watchmen,'  I  699. 
Ntiir  (g  tor  piiaX  *  warden,*  L  462. 
^Neba,  Heb.  Ntha,  I  609,  610. 
en-Nebk,  a  607. 
Nebj  B61aa,  <  propbel  Pad,*  I  e.  81  Pad, 

a  16,228. 
eo-NebT  Da6d,  <  the  pftipbel  Darid,*  L  262. 
Nebj  lUrAn,  •  prophet  Aaron,*  a  162, 619- 

621. 
Neby  N6ii,  *  prophet  Noah.'  a  66, 214. 
Nebj  Samwfl,  «prophet  SamneV  t  467- 

460. 
Nebj  T&naa,  'prophet  Jonah,'  L  216w— i. 

489.— a  487. 
en-Nebedein,  •  two  teat*,*  W.  i.  8a 
Nein,  Or.  Net^,  A  ma,  a  866, 861. 
en-Nmd,  ii.  105,  106. 
NemMa,  a  128,  125,  162. 
Netd^  a  plant,  I  408. 
Nljid,  ii.  85. 
Ximrfn,  Ueb.  Kimrmk,  Nimrimt,  I  446, 

551. 
N5t^  Heb.  )*Mo,  •thnriUiv  sledft,' L  660. 


NAb^*lo«e-tiee,'L606,660.  a88a 
NikMillB,  r  ~* 


K6ba,a7a 

"  he-( 

a  18. 

Nb^h,*paH,<liffla.' 

Nb^b  Hiwj, « windj  paM,'  L  87. 

Nn^eTa  el^FAl,  dim.  •  plain  of  be«H,*  L  6& 

en-Nu^elrah,  dim.  •caTHj,'  M.  L  174. 

NOkhl,  'paka  treei^'L  ITi  176, 198»602L 

Nonl^nr.  IL  214. 

NAria,  a  828,  840. 

en-Nofairfjeh,  eomm.  AnfitiUik,  wUeb 

iee,  a  486,  612.  ( 

NAfira,  NttfArah,  GbrMaae;  Oia.  Na^ 

rAnj,  a  841. 
OB-NAfb,  'eraetkm,  pfflarP'  L  76,  78,  77t 

106,  110,  147. 
NAftb,  HeK  a*»S),  iVott,  a  17,  67,  220. 
Noff  Qben,  U.  8d8. 
N5ii4r  Aba  StoAr,  I  601. 
NA^  el-U!lVlJa^  « waftohman  of  a  ihb^ 

found,  I.  206» 
en-Nnweibfa,  dim.  *»riMeiM  m  Ike  a 

fonntain,'  I  166^  166L^ 


el-'Obeldljeh,  a  887. 

el-'(V)ha  (4h  for  pAd),  L  111. 

'Odheib,  •  tweei  waler,' L  5a 

el-*0|imeh,  I  76,  179. 

'Qirat  el-Ferai,  *hiUoek  of  tka  hofiM^'  i. 

149. 
*Omar,  pr.  n.  tt.  27,  216. 
el-Ori;*crert,'t87. 
eU'OrAn,  L  147. 

*OreU  TbemmAn,  dim.  •bride  ofT.'  L  71, 
'0«h,<bird*eneet,'W.  L86w 
*0iheh,a856. 
6aha',  i.  527. 

eU'Oiher,  tm,  L  606,  622. 
eWOmb,  L  466.  a  266b 


R 


Rabba,  Heb.  RmUmK  a  166,  624. 

RAAt,  L  458,  464.-^  226L 

RAfldia,  a  808. 

er-RA^ah,  L  46.  48,  61;  88,  26,  107. 

Rahamj,  Arabe.  L  184. 

er-RAhib,  •monk,*  W.L  278,  681.    * 

erRa^meh,  •  merej,'  L  822L 

er-RAkib,  •  rider,' i.  208. 

er-Ra^hn,  Rekem,  a  621. 

er-RA^fawh,  •the  painted,'  L  76,  IM,  iOL 

er-RAm,  Heb.  /UanaA,  L  676w 

RAm- Allah,  L  468. 

er-RAmeh.  L  669. 

RAmet  elKhAlll,  L  216. 

RAmtn,  ii.  808,  808. 

Rami  el.MArA^.  L  H. 

«.Ramleh,  •mK' a  221,  281 


Ha'na,  iu  24. 

Boa  ol-Ahm&r,  *  th«  t«4]/  1L  44  7,  ^ 

KJU  «K'Ala,  *  fouDlam-hettd/  ii.  457-459. 

Mm  e]-Biirk»\  'veU  caps,'  I  155,  157* 

Bit  Kerker,  (w  Rk  Kerka*,  L  45S,  IL  £50^ 

253, 
BiU  en^mkb,  'Wftd  of  tbo  pwi;  I  175^ 

509. 
B4i  oali~S1ii^t<   'beftd  of  the  hdakt,'  L 

59t), 
Bii  Um  ^Aijehf  *  Ctpe  miHh«r  of  b^- 

|»nta^'  L  167, 158. 
Kb  el  WWy.  *  head  of  Ih9  W»dy/  i  50. 
HoihAyfih,  Sing.  Ras^Uj,  At.  i.  401,  50e^ 

627. 
Bisbm/i^  iL  433,  4BT,  488. 
fi«u4fa  el.i;umir&ti  (jh  fur  pU),  'brook 

of  UiD  ihe  lua.' L  1S8, 
Eat^tb,  a  274p  380. 
«r-Raw^U«b,  Ar.  Ii  153. 
er-RawA^,  *  portico/  L  GQ2,  003. 
er-R©fikr'a,  Ar.  il  166. 
«r  It^incbp  LI.  84$. 
Br-ReiyinBh,  *the  ir^t,' I  89,  148. 

Hejfim^  *  Ihromngi,'  L  43. 

E«j(^iii  «l-Kli&U|  *  tbi^witjgt  of  tb«  borse%' 

i  50. 
Restimeb,  I  S4* 
E«tem,  Heb.  &rv\    « brooTOr^ptuil,*  L  §4, 

200,  205,  600. 
Blb&h,  Wadj,  u.  27S. 
Btbbftf  iL  7a 

Hibleh,  Hob.  nihlah^  It  507,  n. 
er-Riddidob,  ^Uwi  repukiag,'  W.  1  175. 
Kt^b^  (db  for  Dad),  'brooki,'  Plur.  of 

lUudh,  L  183. 
ni^b&n  eah^ShflkA'A  {^h  for  pAd),  '  brookt 

of  S.'  i,  160. 
Bibft,  for  Ertho,  wbiob  m&j  L  562. 
Biflhrdih,  Agnas  caittia,  L  585,  544. 
er-Riik&b,  W.  ]   174. 
er-Riib4>JU122,  139,  175. 
Rftbiii,  Reuben,  ii.  5,  21J7.    - 
©r^Rijbf^,  Ar.  L  181. 
ei>R4b&4i7eb,  W,  ll  401,  403. 
dr-Rohiiibeb,  *th«  ipacioui,^   comp^  Heb. 

E^oboth,  i.  lee,  107p  202. 
Rtgebn  Sommob,  u.  100. 
B^kbiiaia,  ti.  201. 
er-HJimAny,  ii.  14. 
Eumeiab^  ii.  447|  450. 
EuiDfljIet  ^^Idl  dim.  *  place  of  «&tvd,*  i. 

203. 
BiiimQ4iieb,  Heb,  ifimmfin,  ii  340. 
B&mmdn,  Heb.  Mimmon,  L  440,  444,  445. 
^<Buwelblbtjeh,  reL  adj,  feni.  Jh»m  dim. 

4moiik'or'EoEi/L  152,  15^ 


SAba,  i«e  Deir  Mk  S4bA. 


1 

582, 

I 


«^Sa*deb,  L  154. 
^fed,  iL  420^82. 

«i-^Uiiib,    nbe  clatt,*   Hab.   SSephaiAaki 
Tell,  ii.  29,  81.^43h5r,  ii  112,  H 

SUIHjeb,  il.  283. 
«t-3&bembt  i.  069. 
Sahll   'pkiti,'!].  878. 

tabyin,  H^k  ^«fl«.  i  823. 
B*ld,  proper  Doma. 
^ida.  Ileb.  Zidoi^  Or.   S/t«r,  md&n,  U. 

476-486. 
^aidiuiTa,  ii  503. 
M^Sa'idlt,  W,  i  189. 
«».3atdla,  Sbg.  M-Sildj,  Ar.  L  186. 
o^Sa'ldiyt'h,  At.  i  133,  180. 
Saidc'iii,  Li.  22ft. 
SaV,  L  488. 

Slkieb,  '  a  watuf-MBcbiDe/  u  Id,  581, 582, 
Skkhh  teddr  bir-i^i  i  582. 
Sa%  W.  i  147-149. 
ea-Sa*!  er-Relj&tiT,  'tbo  wet,*  i  143. 
SalAh  fld'Din,  Saladim 
Sitib,  pr,  Q.  i  83,  133,  142. 
Saiim,  Heb,  5W*7rt,  ii.  376,  979, 
es^Salt,  i  527,  6B7. 
S4Eaai7,  Plur.  Semarab,  Meb.  B^murU^nm 

ii  282.  '' 

Saolk,  iee  Senlk. 

StuiU  Ijanueb,  St  Aniia,  Ii  26l  28.  61. 
Sladr,  ii  812,  StS. 
^arbi^  fil-Jemci,  i  74. 
Sa^aa*,  ii.  145,  446. 
ea-Sa'Mlyeb,  Ar.  ii.  15^« 
SauUm,  6^  S61ani, 
e»^BawlU1r,  Hflb.  S^phir,  it  84, 
§A*ftlilmb;  Sing.  §|fihy,  Arabi,  i  188. 
|}«-Sawjkikcb,  Smg.  S^dky,  Ar.  i  183.    ii 

48. 
to^Slwieh,  U.  272. 
aa-Sfiba',  Mbu,*  alao  'mtsu,*  L  204.    it 

1D9,  200. 
Seba'  Biy&t,  'aeren  wella,'  i  50,  586,  537. 
e»-Sobd1yeh,  W.  i,  101,  106,  145. 
Sebbch,  Matada^  i.  502,  625. 
Seb&A^ieh,  Qr.  3f0dtfTij,  BeboMte,  S&mafiOf 

ii  803.  811. 
^uneb.  Or.  %^fttplt,  Sepphoru^  IL  3S7| 

844. 
ea-gebeb,  '  op^m  deicrl,'  i  86, 
a^if  ed-lMI^  pr.  n.  ii  73,  237. 
w-Siiih,  i  81,  82. 

Seth  eu-Nd?b,  *  flowiug  of  N.*  i  77. 
Sell  Abu  Zeid,  *  mtttjxx  of  A.  Z.'  W.  i  42. 
Sotl6i^  II«b.  Shiioht  Jomph,  3iX^,  tAav^^ 

ii  267-271. 
Seklkeh,  IL  207. 
©s-SeUm,  *peac«,'  L  437,  439. 
iklwn,  quiuJ,  il.  200. 
SolwH  H.  266. 
Sulwii),  Htisb.  SiUiih,  Gr.  SiAwd^,  i^lfeans 

i  232.  833,  842. 
3«mak,  W.  ii  886.  «   ^ 

Seraikkb,  il.  387.  « 
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•»4kiiMklj^,  Arabt,  iL  409,  406. 

Senenncr,  loeott-Urd,  iL  840^  879. 

Smimlmli,  a  Hid,  I  tX 

Semr,  a  Itm,  L  606. 

••-SMDA'a,  H«b.  JMimmm,  I  811,  494.  B. 

804. 
ScmAnieh,  Qr.  ^t^mnit,  mmamimt,  11844. 
Snatfj,  H.  488,  B. 
8«ilk,  U.  478. 
8OT4ls*minif«,*L48. 
M-SwiiD,  1181,  199. 
ScrbAl,  *olodi r *  If.  L  70,  n,  88,  111,  117, 

118,690. 
M.43m,«e7pfWi,*M.L96. 
StjAL  •aeiJela,*  L  88,  76,  88,  149. 
8ha*AL  L  679.  U.  981. 
edi-^hAlTj,  pr.  B.  H.  49. 
Mh-ShftTeh,  ••DiBmit,'  If.  L  174. 
•ds-Sblghftr,  II  871. 
Mh^hiSibljeh,  F.  iL  198. 
Shft^rAr,  W.  ».  490. 
•dt-Shalls  L  189,  687,  661,  688. 
Mb-Shi^rmh,  iL  868. 
Shaleh,  iL  808. 
Mli-Shim,  SwrUf  nmul  baim  Ibr  J>mMU 

<wa,iL498.    SMDimMh^ 
•ib.SllawlghiHJrd^  Ar.  L  49. 
SbedM,  i.  140.  iL  168. 
SbeliAb,  iL  606. 
Mb-Sbehibeli,  e•b-Slleh4bl7d^  L  179.    IL 

198.    Sm  bIk>  etb^lMhiblTvh. 
•tb^beikh,  'Om  mgtd,  •Ite,*  W.  L  86,  89, 

96,  191,  146. 
Shdkb  el-BcUd,  *  SlMlkh  of  Om  TiUflM,'  I 

447. 
SballAl,  W.  L  79. 
Ml».Sb««At,  L  469. 
ShoilUi,  If.  L  168. 
Mh-SbMvb,  *tnu!t,Mloa,*B.166. 
Mb.^b«r4ffift,  Ar.  iL  904. 
Mb-Sb«fah,  •wsterii«.plM»,'W.  L  808. 

IL44,  48.     'nMJofdM,L687. 
Mb-Sbertt;  'Um  nobU,*  L  844. 
Mb-SbOTm,  L  106,  lia 
Mb-Shfah,  •  SblilM.'  iL  448,  611,  618. 
Sbl^  ftrt«miiia  Jodaiea,  L  84. 
Mb^dbiT^kb,  Pkir.  oraMikb,  L  488»488. 
«b.Sb6bek,  iL  198,  164,  164,  168. 
8b«b«ikeb,*iMl,'L7L 
8biibrB,L18. 
Sbn'eiK  Jclbra,  L  89,  86. . 
Sb8k^  If  ^  •  ml  of  MoM^*  L  108. 
8b«(af,  L  697. 
«rii-SbA^«irmb,  L  148,  149. 
Mb-Sbi^ir,  oMtW,  IL  460,  468. 
•di-Sbiuuilr,  'iwrtridM,*  F.  L  109. 
Mb-SbnrtU;  dim.  •  MBlMBe<  L  801. 
Mb-bbftr^ljtb,  fcn.  *  Ibt  tMHru,*  L  87, 68. 
Mb-^bAr^j,  iBMe.  'Um  fiHru,*  AnH-U- 

Umm,  IL  487. 
tib-Sb8rm,  »•  Sbma. 
MbSbn^ciii,  W.  L  900. 
8bAt|a,  U«K  B^'SkfUtrnkf  H.  866L 

Vol.  II.-60 


Sbiiwiiai,iL48a 

Mb-SbmwtikBb,  am.  id  Shnkeb,  H«K 

Boeck,  L  494,  496^8. 16,  91. 
Mb-8bvirdr,B.606. 
tt-Sidr,  bUMm,  L  487.— L  606. 
••.Sifl«,*UMlow«r,*B.14. 

••.Sa[Akfai,*kiihrw,*B.168. 

Sileb,  a  819.-^B.  819,  888. 

SOet  •d-Piihr,  <8.  of  Um  tammlt,*  IL  818. 

SQlab,  phurt,  L  84b 

SiBMlm,  'MinM,'  IL  89,  86,  46,  46L 

SfakUAn,  •  ikz,*  IL  79,  81. 

8faiBirtt.866. 

SUUb,  W.  IL  801 

SlnD,  H.  868b 

SiHt,  IL  814. 

tf «i7un,  •  m J  Udj  Ifiry,'  L  881 

gHtb.  l^UpMmf  B.  8-ia 
,  H«b.  A»«iuM,  Qr.  Sm*^  SmA^ 
Ut  Ail«s  tt.  884,  886. 
9oMf,  I  86. 

M^b4|,  <Um  tribal^*  gait,  L  861 
af-Sobdbab,  iL  487. 
8odeid,iL101 
Sodeir,  dim.  ofSAdr,  L  687. 
Sftdr,  •braafl,'W.L61 
$6dfl^  Hab.  Ztdad,  IL  607,  a 
~  X  W.  11  419. 

Heb.  2miU<A,  H.  178,  181. 
af-^oTeT,  dfan.  ofaa-SAAb,  tt.  178,  18L 
90ffsu.96a 

af^fra,  *  Um  jaOow,*  L  60a 
af^tfflfab,  *  wiUow,*  L  104,  106»  107. 


a^Sftbaa,  W.  L  8a 


•t-T^glr,  •mafiaflba 


al-So^airit,  Sag.  Sa^aby,  Ar.  L  186. 
af-SAkbrab,  -tba  rook,*  L  844,  800. 
aa-Sokkaityab, « tba  MfV7,' B.  48. 
a«-8«lahB,  L  487. 
SolafaaAa,  •  Sabawo,*  W.  B.  846^  888,  981^ 

966. 
M-SokUL  Am.  'ebala,' B.  118. 
aa-SABtAraba^  B.  98. 
SAliftl  Zait,  L  96. 
at^t^l664. 

•f-fta^j,  •  tba  gmi^,'  L  168-184. 
sSkmm^A,  IL  88,  611 
98mr•t.T1nfa^LlOI. 
af-3teirab,  U.  887,  a. 
af-$amt,  for  tf-ftaft,  whieb  Ma,  B.  8,  16L 

90,91,996. 
af-fAaAm.  U.411 

EnMa,  U.  6.  14. 
Ddala,  tt.  819. 
ob,  Ilabb  AiiUr,  a  44a 
SAaala,  IL  487,  491 
SAat,  ako  ^Aa^  Fonk.  SAal,  i 

iL  91. 
•f-^j,  L  908.  804. 
94r,  Hab.  7^  fl.  468-47L 
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*^-?ar,  W.  n  231, 

Mr  hLh\l  I  4SG. 

Surftbtt  oMOiiidiin,  L  73^  TT*79. 

Marepi^  li  474,  475. 

i43. 
§^»b,  Hell,  m-^I  J  ifbniA,  0.  H,  )6,  Si, 
224  '  ' 

«f-3tJFir,  a  5,  15,  224,  220,  22t 

«a-Surayf  diDu  *  ojpriu^*  L  B& 

Sam,  ii.  303. 

Silrtfttwh,  i.  5dd/5ffB,  560,  E  2@0. 

Sfitieh,  i  494.  lU  305. 

Sq^i^^  Bei'^K,  '  white  temodii,*  H  15£». 

SutAl^i  Hlrfii,  *A*roo'i  tomoc,*  ii.   127, 

ISO. 
««-Suwei]t«1),  dfm.  ^nurkeV  M.  L  179,— 

I  675. 
ei-Suweimeh,  L  fi6i. 
^j-SitweinSl,  i.  44U 
of^nivcirfyfllt,  r^  M/dj,  (km.  L  149. 
SuweU,  Suflif  i  46h 

sdwii^  i,  77,  sa 


TM^&in trail,  Sing.  TiL'm&ryf  Am^s,  L  44l7» 

48t?-4S5  ;  Wady,  L  iTO,  474,  528, 
Ta'anniik,  IJub.  J^iaitocA,  ii.  SI%  SIB. 

Tib»\  I  leo,  isi. 

et-T^bigbah,  a  40S,  400. 
ot-TabtA,  *  tb«  low«r,' 
et-T'ij^K  'tbis  good/  it  lOL 
et-tftjjribeh,  fern,  'ilio  good,*  Wadj,  L  71. 
;       Vill.  I  444-447,  660.— U.  70,  71,  72, 
TmnnflT,  Heb*  n^ltn , '  *  oven^  Ainucet*  ii. 

406, 
Tw&bului,  THjH^h  U,  503. 
jUat  ^Ur,  ■«op  of^adr;  JfaL  L  8!^  da 
taur4n,  L  160. 
^I-Tftwil,  *  eba  long'  L  603. 
eUTiiw&ueh,  i.  4!}6.  il.  104, 
^iwajnb,  Sing,  f  iiry,  ^  Arttbi  of  Tar'  ar 

Sbai,  i,  l^%  135,  187. 
Xawirif  CiUB«UUt,  *  cartftini  of  a  taut^*  1, 

176, 
T«w&ri^,  I  4S^  63,  5S5, 
Tebbtn,  L  50. 
T«b&k,  ii  629, 

Tofluh,  Hob.  Ihppuah,  a  71. 
£t-Teim»  ii.  437,  43«, 

ot-Tekf/eb,  hoopitv  I  SS^^  il.  &, 
Te^^'o,  Ueb.  ?%Jl«i,  L  Am,  467* 
et-Tdl,  'baV  B4iA9aida,  Jtdiat,  E.  410, 

412,  413. 
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Tell  el-F&l,  ii^e  Tulflil  aUFfiL 
T«il  M(^i|i^  «»  KuHiu  Hii.t(tii. 
Tell  ^&m,  ii.  106;  408. 


Tiill  el'KtuAireh,  it  SOa.     ' 

Tell  efrS4fii!b,  '  th»  de«r/  BUiuih<igw&, 

iL  2i)-32. 
Tell  «t-Tuitiiiu,  'bill  oritjpinei,'  it  30. 
Tell  el-TaivAoefa,  Ii.  104  j  comp.  i.  4IFS. 
Tell  d^YebdJ,  *bm  of  the  JiwVI.  ^ 
TflinaiHi,  *  crocodilef*  i.  60. 
Tof^bfih,  'Am,  I  528,  529. 
Teriibta,  Sing;,  Tdrbaoj,  Areb^  f*  63,  6$, 

137,  156,  186. 
T«rkjjmi«b,  Gr.  TpmMfuiif  TVisomiaij  U, 

54,  220. 
TsnbUmh,  11  45Q. 
Teytihiih,  k^q  TjyAhtk 
Tbril,  W.  i  7a 
elli-They,  *inow,'a  440, 
TheuiAil,  *wat«r^pit*,*i  203.  ii.  107,  190. 
Tbemiia  Um  cs-Suldeb,  i.  COL 
eth-Themed,  1  176.  108.  602.— it  220. 
Theroaeb,  '  wut^t-piia^'  L  18L 
TibtHsb,  llfsb.  Thmnah,  TVmna^A,  a  16,  17 

225.. 
Ubiiiu,  cattla,  !i  46CM6S. 
el^Tth,  *  wwiderlag,*  M  I  68,  75, 1 1 1,  IfSO, 

151,  157,  158,   180,   1&8.     Peiert,   1, 

177,  178,  186.     Wftdy,  L686, 
et-Ttu,  *  fig  tr«*,'  ii.  403. 
Tluiii,M.T.  &5,  105,  UU 
e^Tifin,  I  105,  110, 
et-Ttreb,  it  450. 
Tiyihftb,  SiJig,  Tttiy,  rat  »d|.  firon  et-TSU, 

Ai»ba,  J,  137,  186,  it^^U,  166. 
T51»Aityeb,  Gt.  Tt^ifiiis,  Tlheri^t^  It  380. 
T&bdi,  Heb,  7%^^  u,  317. 
cUTiibftkiib,  Gr,  T^Tti^?  a  47,  517. 
e^-TfifSbh,  Ikb.  Ihphd,  a  ISe,  167, 187. 
*t-Tubej<himeb,  L  217,  474. 
ct-Tupaf,  *  tlie  mercbftnta,*  ii,  868^  369. 
T61  Kcr»m,  il  308. 
Tulili,  tbomy  l«Q,  W.  L  95,  111,  113. 
TuMld^Fdl,  dimicofTeil  d-Ffil,  *hill 

orbQimi,*  GiUoK  of  Saul,  L  439,  577- 

579, 
Tfilh,«CKia,l  68,75,149. 
TMX^iA,  T^Uii^Bk  (i  for  Dba^  Q«b.  UnoJI, 

ii.  317, 
TfitniUt,  t  50, 
flimrmb,  ii,  366. 
'jftimlir,  ii  48. 
TAr.  *ino«wil»iii,*  t  65^  120.— i  If4.--IL 

276.— a  351.--TOWI1,  L  78. 
T6r  Sma,  '  Mouol  Sinai;  t  96, 
et-T^r^bch,  ii.  196. 
Xur'an,  ii.  3G9. 
f  firf  er-Rukn,  ^  end  ctf  tbe  fbaE^atioo,'  L 

176,  179,  160. 
Tttffa,  tvnariak,  t  66,  116,  149. 
Tunuus  'Ayft,  ii.  266,  268. 
TVy»  **«  f  ftWUndL 
juweileb,  dim.  '  a  •eaker,'  i.  116,  Ufili  149, 

210, 
et'TuweXmcb,  U.  14, 
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tJUuMifia,  ne  KliiiDdfia,  li.  8S8. 

Urn 'Alawj,  L  104,  111,  147. 

Uiii  el-'AmAd,  *  moUier  of  oolnmiM,'!  4M. 

— iL20e. 
Uiii   fid-Dtfitf,  •motbor  of  ilep^*  F.  L 

887. 
Um  Kfhteijebf  iL  16. 
Uiii  ^\^¥^m,  \l  810,  888,  840. 
UinII«rfi,L  156. 
Um  el-ltfMnniAra,  L  688. 
Um  Jiiix,  I!,  i-'^l- 
Um  dmm%  a  62,  66. 
Umiriiftn  W,  I  lit. 

Um  llkw,  '  tnt^itr  of  a  r«mt»ohir,*  noi 

lUh  L^hith,  it  46,  47. 
Um  Utit,  *  lUnifiH'  i>  104,  147. 
Um  rrJii'LiTibfilii,   'moUitr  of  pottcgim- 

mtri/  iL  21 H. 
Um  tr-R6t,  IL  16. 
Um  RAdi,  a  849. 
UmShMimer,  L  110,800. 
Um  r«h  Shr.kjir,  ii,  ?UK 
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UmZ^^biO^iL  107. 
iTm  «£-2ii«dbtnf  I,  71, 
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link,  i'  474,  4T7, 
•lUfbiaj,  Ar.  i.  181. 
e|.0iUl,*tli6tr{bM,*L888. 
Ufda^ah,  Ipdoeai^  IL  168,  178. 
Utdnrn,  HeK.  Sodom,  L  60S.  B.  107-1  la 
Ufdf,  mm  WnMii  L  7a 
UHAi,li.80. 

W 

wyr  M6««^a  137  tq, 
el  WHhliJineh,  L  66fl. 
vl^WnMEdeh,  ArmH  U-  44,  48. 
♦1-Wii  tmh.  *  mckf  V^ie^'  W.  I.  104. 
WAmn,  Uoerift  Nl)ot««^  L  684. 

*t-WUiL  *miiUU  dirkioii,*  i.  166. 

«UWeil«K  'bcik  wltii  iTftUv,'  B.  178-176, 

194. 
Wakileh,  IL  479. 
at-Wekjefa,  IL  6. 
Wei  J.  •  on«  btlovtd  of  Ooa ; '  alw  a  alart 

tomb. 
*1-W«H,    rwi^*  I  819,  469.  B.  4. 
W««lr«L  lAA.  1fi5, 
Viw.B.  816,. 11^1188. 
Wwl#7,  aim.  of  WV»T  Ii.  178. 
eUWftrfah.  L  70. 
WoMi|,dim.*mia<D«.M.  70. 
WdfAh,  *trMaii^'  L  69,  76. 


YAf^  lUK.  ,hpMo.  Or.  *I/««v,  .Ayf«,  L 
YAf^  11^  J^<«.  iL  888.  848. 


Vft'k&b.  Jii<y>b,  H.  406, 
YiK  F.  L  8^fl,  4«0. 
YUo.  ^(^b.  vliM/««^  it.  288.  8A8. 
e^YftmA]].  IL  810,338. 
Vftrm^,,  Il«b.  Ji^muikt  TMmK  *lt^wx4h 
JeroffiB  Jormmehm^  iL  16,  17,  81. 

Yi#Af,  Hrb.  ^it*»i'/  lL8i. 

Y*1>nf>,  Hftb.  /d^twA^  IL  187* 

YebrR  IL  2*-,|. 

Y«^h.Mh4P^  Ueb  Jfff^furpUt,  L  868. 

«1  Y^li^cHreti,  'Jvwbh,'  ti«b,  Jokmlf  B; 

849. 
Yfliek,  '  wbit*,' L  1*6,  188L 
Y«tnAm«K  iL  h22. 
Yemtn,  Y'tfmoolj^b,  iu  17. 
el-YRtn«fH  P««^  ti  ITH,  179,  188,  196l 
YftrmAk.  m«  Ttrmftk 
Yfltmi,  tl  27t. 

YMiittin*^  Ji'f'Htinr^ 

YAVk  '  (wrliiiitj,*  L  491.  B  8& 

Tftfla,  /kittdb,  L  491,  494,  496.  B.  808.    . 


M^^jiTftrloftK,  *  naTron/  L  488. 
e«-/.»tiarT,  *t1i#  flf^w«tjj*  L  868L 
w-Zftbitriajf,  ».  476. 
Z«h)nh,  Ii,  484,  a. 

z.>,  iL  ?ia 

Z*k-rffm,iLt«,iT,»L 

Zftkpin,  plut,  IL  116. 

lAmY^  iUk  Iknook,  IL  16,  IT,  984. 

ZnVfir;  '  iifc*lb/*rfi  ?  '  L   lOO, 

Zftlar,  oojmvB  ■HorhiiB,  L  llOl  818L 

444. 
ZftwAlB,  U.  808. 

m^TMt,  I  Uh 
Zetfi,  IL  80*, 

Imtitn^  mooal  of  Qllvi^  L  f74w 
Zflf In,  lirb.  .^Mmt  Or.  I^MM,  JU-M- 
/^  .fli>«M^  i  819-ljfc 

«  Zftvtrldt,  Ar»K  ii  4fl, 

IK  \Uh,  y^pk,  U  4^1,  4l»«v  48{k 

Z^bAf,  II*b,  2Mr,  IL  lOi^  6lf,  6ia 

ZfiWi^  ^:«lrirf  fbf  jG««r,  H  fir. 

ZtibeUHiaii?,  L  RA 

#*  ZAfff^rth.  W.LI4T, 

f«  /ft|,  H.  4S«. 

Zn^k^tm,  t»«,L  689,  6«Qt 

i^ZMakd^  ^HiA  dlpfi^*  L  118, 168. 

M-Zcirtftik,  L  1411 

«■  Z«f  Itn,  *  Ubi  Mmv'  L  444.  a  441. 

r«  ZnrU  IbfK  i.  601^  619,  681. 

ZmtfX,  I  488. 

*.#  /xi»^tr.b,  i»|  Mc^,  It  168,  104,  106. 

nZnwoknh  ol-FA^^  •  Unor  Z.'  B  108L 

••-Zawoitia,  «n.  •  dh^*  wTl  IIL 
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AKOnSST  GEOOBAPHT,  AMIQUniEB,  EKL 


b«  fonnd  la  tLe  prei^edtng  lodex.     For  mom  gvfieral 
if  Bliwui  to  tbe  Terj  full  Tabk  of  Ocial«iiit«  profisod  to  «acb 


AnoiMt  |1mm  MfV  tnl  Tfadled  or  Idatitified,  ftra  muked  bj  on  ftiteiiik  (*). 


AmUmm,ldU. 

lariM  whandiJwnwilMi,  i.  UlSlh 

JAAm»  L  481,  Mi. 

.JSlia,  L  ^  JenualBin,  1.  870. 

At*  I  448,  674. 

AiMm,"  U.  268,  264. 

AUak,  i.  168, 170.    Diploma  SeoiiTll»ti«, 

iL162. 
*Aiii,  a  Heb.  letter,  rarely  dropped,  L  255, 

466.  iL  816,  844,  861. 
Akra,  I  266,  606. 
AhrMim,  ascent  ot,  iL  12a 
AUms  PoffM,  a  160. 
Aleumdria,  L  18-17.  ii.  498. 
AmaAm^  L  669. 
Ammautt  Hammatb,  iL  886, 
Anab*  L  494,  496. 
Anatkotk,*  L  48a 
ilfiiiiiorJiidah,iL204. 
Anne,  tee  St.  Anne. 
And-Lebrntm,  iL  487,  488. 
AnHpatrii,*  iL  242. 
Antoma,  fortreaa,  L  292-296.     lu  tnsncb 

now  called  Betheada,  L  293. 
Apolhma,  now  Ars6f,  ii.  242. 
Applei  of  Sodom,  aee  Sodom, 
Aqnedact  from  Solomon's  pooli,  L  S47, 

470,  478,  476.     Aqueduct  near  Tyro^ 

iL  467,  468,  460,  472. 
ilroTMoabyiL  166. 
*Ambak,  Heb.  <plain,'  L  169.  ii.  186,  187. 


f 


Arabia  FHma,  Secnnda,  Tertia,  U.  16S, 

-imd;»ii,  101,  m,  got. 

AfMa*  of  Galilee,  H  379,  396,  3^.  lis 
fcirtjfied  oorerfit,  ii.  893,  3D3. 

Arheia  beyond  Jordan,  ii  3^0. 

Aicb  of  auciaot  Bridge  froni  tcnxple,  L  £87, 
606. 

ArtheiaUt  L  609. 

Am^mguM^  L  7« 

Jtitt^ic£«,  ii  lG0k 

AritM^Jiea^  doC  at  Esmjofti,  H.  S89-S41. 

JW«dia^  ii  117, 

anio«»,  DOW  ol-Migib,  i.  SOB,  607,  IL  166, 
440. 

Aroer"  of  Judaea  199, 

Armtm,  L  48,  588. 

AAdod,  ii  83. 

Athliin,  ii  33. 

Atpbaltunij  eee  DeoJ  S'^o. 

AktL^rkm,  I  q.  Tabor,  iL  857, 

Atarvth*  i»  Uenjiuiila,  L  675. 

Aiarodi^  of  Epbraiin,  ii.  2G&. 

Athefu,l  Q^ll, 

Ai^m^  i  608,  637,  569, 

Ateiu^  see  jliAdbd 


Bod'Eephtm^  L  56, 

2fc%^  in  Egypt,  i  24. 

Baimrim,  L  433. 

Baking  bread,  i.  486.  iL  117,  262, 

BiuUica^  aee  IJoly  Sepulcbro. 
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Bmr,  L  462. 
BMmCft,  L  46*2. 
tkenUkn*  i.  204. 
IMYoir,  cfutle,  U.  828. 
iScmdkO,*  Tallrj,  L  491. 
lirrvlkm,  not  fwfjtoi,  iL  494. 
neryfw,  K.  491-497. 

BHogiHXtOtUM  Wfl(C|      It.  61  o. 

Bil*  reuppewt  in  Arable  m  Btk^  L  464. 
n^tktmfi,  i.  481. 
tiHk^Arbd,^  n.  899. 
Bia-A^on,  it  282.^iL  280. 
/MM,  i.  448-460,  676. 
B«ikeida,  not  Um  deep  pool  N.  of  tbo  tan- 
pie,  L  298,  880.     Porfai4W  Um  F.  of 

the  Virgin,  i.  842  iq. 
B^lk-rrogUk,*  I  644. 
BiTA-AortM,  Upper  amd  Nttker,  U.  260-268. 

kwcmoi  and  denant  of  BoUi-boroa,  iL 

261. 
BttklfAfm,  I  470-178. 
BHk-Mferm,*  Talm.  iL  481. 
AfA  AirnmA,  K  661. 
BHkpkaffB,  I.  488. 
Bmkmdda  of  G«lile^  ii.  406,  406.    Nol  al 

Irbid,  iL  878,  879. 
HfOMiiiri  ofGaalonitit,  iL  418. 
ito4i>— t,  A(9<A<9Kilii,  iL  174,  176. 
Btk'Aemmk*  U.  14,  16.  228-226. 
nuk^hemeA  in  Kgypt,  L  26. 
/MAM9ittlri&f  •iL866. 
i^c<A-7>9ywiiA,*  iL  71. 
BttkMiia,  not  at  the  Frank  monntaiB,  L  479. 

Not  at  Salod,  iL  426. 
BHk-Zmr,  L  217.  iL  222. 
AriryoAm,*  iL  27,  60. 
B«Telled  ttmieii,  i.  286. 
JBesflOo,  L  284,  266. 
bitumen,  ■««  Dmid  8m, 
Blancli».|(anie,«  ii.  81,  82. 
Books  on  PaleiUne,  L  82.   U.  688  iq.     On 

Egrpe,  L  688. 
Bodm^il  167. 

Boalrmm,^  riTar  el- Aawaly,  IL  486,  486. 
i9<«nrA*  oTI'Mom,  H.  167. 
AdvnA  in  Ilanrin,  iL  167. 
Brmd,  a  82,  210.     UnleaTaaad,  L  228, 

491.     Ordinary,  iL  117,  118,268. 
Bridge  from  tba  temple,  L  287-289,  606. 
Botler,  L  449.    Sea  Chnraing. 


iL2ll 
Cairo,  L  17,  28  iq.  68& 
Caksalia?  iL268,B. 
CWwv.  L876.    See  HdT  Sepulehnu 
Camel,  iu  habile  and  character,  IL  206- 

210. 
Cmm  of  Oalile^  ii.  846-849. 
Cmm*  in  Aelier,  »e  XanaA 

Vol,  11. 


Canal,  ancient,  f^om  the  Nile  to  the  Red 

Sea,L686.    MowhUoI;L60. 
CanAa  In  Crate,  L  la 

O^19Q^0B(ML    Pe    a#lfe 

Oyvmaaai,  iL  401,  408-406.    NolalTaO 

H4ra,  iL  408. 
(>lar  Bwwkm,^  L  49a 
Gajdbarooiia,  na  Ciyaittfia 
CbpAorMMB,  foontaia,  tt.  401. 
O^kar  AAi»*  iL  42. 

CarmH,  of  Jndah,  L  498,  496-496.  fi.  97. 
CmmA,  ifoM^,  IL  819,  886. 
Cedare  of  Lebanon,  IL  49a 
CvuvtM,  iee  AMren. 
Odrtw  lfea»,  0.  166. 
CkeriA*  brook,  L  668. 
a«rf0n,«iL8a 
deMOolA,  see  CAUbCl. 
CkUhtk-TUar,  iL  882. 
ClnrMJn,  Kerinh  F  IL  406. 
Chnroh  of  the  Ho^  Sapolchra,  na  Hofy 

Sepnlchre. 
Chvming^  Arab  mode  of,  L  486.  B.  4ia 
Cietame,  ancient,  L  824.  678. 
ClayHiH«,48. 

Climato  of  Jemealam,  L  42a 
OaUagn^  iL  487. 
CoBnacnlnm  on  ZIon,  L  241  sq. 
Conitantine  baikli  cbvrchea,  L  878,  87a 
Cimdm^6mp\  iL  499. 
Ciinm,^  U.  267. 

Crater,  near  Safed,  iL  444,  44a 
CrHt,  L  12. 
Crypti,  see  VanHa. 


DAm^  DAirm,  Daiardlto,  &  861. 
iL49a 


Dm^*  IL  489. 

Avt»M,iL8a 

XtaH/ Am,  Ant  Tiew  of,  L  601-604.  BadM 
in  i^  L  60a  a  lia  Length  and 
breadth,  L  609.  Ite  cnWroM,  ate.  L 
6ia     Analjeee  of  its  waters,  L  618- 

616.  Contains  no  animal  nor  vega- 
tabla  Ufc,  L  616,  617.    Asphakvm,  L 

617.  Pcainenk,  L  6ia  Pofd,  L 
621.  Apples  ofSodoai,L  62a  Bii^ 
L  624.  Aceoenr,  L  826.  Waa  ori|ri. 
naDj  aBaDsr,  ft.  18a    Caoeaa  of  &• 


catastrophe  of  the  plain,  pite  of  bl 
men.  n>(eanie  aotioa,  etei  IL  I87-I9a 
Letter  of  L.  von  Bneh,  a  624,  62a 
Desert  near  Oasa,  a  41,  614. 


/WolU,Lq. 
AMi,*L67i 


sea  Stual^rit. 

q.  IfJJ^  whhih  aaa. 


/Jlsfm*  iL  2ia    Sea  ildor«iss. 
IMikmm,  not  at  Jabb  Thni;  a  4ia 
L847. 
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'  EudMQAkt  ftt  B^^  Ale.  \t  in,  133,  529- 

jid;  ir<»iMi,  11.  2n,  ire,  2m 

l^«d^*L  194,  GOO, 

Edom,  ill  moiint&mi,  el&  tl.  154, 

£i»]«iif4St,  in  PaleftiJiflf  ii,  6i.  158.  Hl»> 
toHcal  uoUoei,  ii,  157- J  50. 

JCknm*  ii.  S2r-S29, 

^j;a]2«&,L  55t. 

^!2atA,  L  11^,  lGd*17L 

BmiAei^paHM.*  il  19,  27,  5a^  57-6^ 

Eieut^G-ui^  nvETt  cot  thA  Kiiinif jeh^  IL  47B, 

£fcrt,  i.  CO,  72, 

i:£uja,«  L  20 1  &q. 

JW*a,  L  100.  ii  50a. 

Mmmata,  Nwp^ieH*^  dtf,  it  80,  225,  292, 

255. 
^mamt  TtltAge,  not  •«  Ki^beibeb,  ii»  2&5p 

£!ni-4!7anivuii^  i.  q.  C^u^i^i  Jeoln^  IL  S15. 
Hn^-gsdi*  wildemew,  L  500,     FoimUh^  L 
54M,     Slto,  L  5(Ht,  508. 

a*ii-jaftM*  L  240,  aai-833. 

£pkemm,*  i  441 
i^htm.*  I  447. 

iicfrwJbw,  Plaia  of,  it.  818,  320,  S30,  SSS, 
B53.  W&Lor^ihad,  ii.  320,  S5G,  So«dq 
tit  buttbi,  it  3t}6. 

E^^moa,*  I  404.  U.  205. 
Etam,  I  348,  477. 
i:tAain,  i.  55. 

Exodna  of  the  Isme1ite%  I  51  -59.  Koate,  J, 
&St     PiLKsagG  of  the  Hod  Sea,  L  66  jkj- 
Emm-gdm^,  L  100,  170. 


F 


Fkiokji,  ufUftlly  of  both  tbeep  «Jtd  goati,  i. 

477.     Wdtbg  flt  w^Ui,  ii.  26,  Sfi, 

226,  878, 
Fomktalm  at  JettLsalam  i  fee  SU^nm^  Vir- 

gui'e  Fountain,  Well  of  Nehemi&h  or 

Job,  Gibon,  Dragon,  Sunioi],  aod  tho 

next  articla. 
Fvantaia  ucat  the  Huaio,  t  848  h. 
Fountiiiiu  near  Tjra,  Bib  «P Am,  iL  467- 

4S9. 


l?a&Ei^*  It.  844. 

Gate,*  aikeah,  iL  812. 
Gf^a*  ii.  243. 

Gatami^j,  tQbteiT«Daaii,  undar  d-Akt*,  i 
304. 


{7a£;i,  it.  00. 

Gaik'If^iiL^f  it  350, 

gagA*MIiwiiflii,*  iL  67. 

g/ifffowifi*,  C^filoiy  &DW  Jaalin,  H,  4% 

6'<iAi7,  iL  S6  iq. 

I?i6a'  of  Bd^aoiin,  1.  440l 

(7«^a*  of  liliueb.  ii.  £65. 

gtniyr,*  ii,  13. 

Geiniamik^  traet^  11.  400,  403,  404. 

Gamnaretk,  Lake  o£^  aae  JiAcriat, 

Q«oige,  loo  St.  Geofge. 

Omvr^  L  ISO,  tL  43,  44. 

Offvua,  Hfl  iSiin,  i.  167. 

Gwmm,  if(w^  ii.  275-280. 

G^  of  Jerotne,  iL  350. 

6V£A«rww,  i.  934,  270. 

Gia«di»  of  Sf^ul,  L  577-579. 

Ga>mh«  of  Jud;4h,  iL  0,  16. 

G&ftxA*  of  Phiiieljas,  ii  2^, 

Gibmn,  L  455,  456.     Pool,  I  458. 

{7ikH,  fountain^  L  239,  345, 

Gimao,*  ii.  249. 

&£{&»,*  moantaiiu,  iL  316,  dl7|  825. 

GUmd,  m^Dt,  L  286^  iL  854. 

Gilp^,  i  557.     Neiir  Uio  ooa«£^  £i.  248L 

Gmiea,  Ih  315. 

OiMcah^*  il  446. 

CW^*  il  306. 

Qj^  tAO  Gwdimitk, 

QMm  G*te,  L  238,  203,  200,  322, 

GiJfftjd^  L  376     S«e  Hcilj  Sepuldnvi 

GopAitat*  il.  26B,  264. 
l^ofAcn,  L&nd  d,  L  52. 
Grinding,  sue  llfmd-tailL 
£rtii4  Z/oib^,  ic«  Gmxiia. 
G^ptariot  I  187. 


ilattat*  i.  216.  iL  4^. 

i/amtiitMihf  885. 

Iland-miUA  deacribed,  i  485.  Gnodix^  L 
485.  IL  46,  100. 

el  Haram^  iba  Grand  Moik,  L  244,  298i, 
300,  SOL 

Harvi^t,  Tariom  tvocteis  L  431. 

Uaurtm,  il.  432. 

Bi^etoth,  L  16L 

//(Kor*  of  Jttdiih,  ii.  34. 

IfiifrotL,  i.  213.  a  73-04. 

HisLhm,  iL  480. 

Ildma,  bcr  vidt  ki  P&le«tiiie,  L  372*  Fiodj 
tbe  Holy  S«pulchro,  tlia  tme  Ora«a, 
etc.  i,  372^376.  ErocU  oulj  lhx«e 
churobea  ii>  Pakstiae,  L  875. 

ff^iapdit,  i.  24,  2:5. 

iltrmofi,  Mauni,  (L  2G6,  837,  354,  437,  440, 
Little  Ilermou,  ii.  32tl,  327. 

Htroduim,  al  Frank  iiioimluiii,  L  480. 

i/em^u,  L  64,  588. 

i/fi«iUMs  i-  55L 
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JJiaromm,  river,  L  687. 

mmom,  VaDej  of,  L  989,  878. 

iHgipiem,  towBT,  L  80&-809. 

Hiram'i  Tomb,  ii.  AM, 

Bcij  Sepulchre  Hxed,  L  873-876.  draroh 
erected,  L  876.  Deetrcnred  br  the 
Perrimm,  I  887.  By  the  KlMlif  Hi- 
kim,  L  896.  BoOt  enew  bj  Ibe  or«- 
Maen,l406.  Burned,  L  408.  Gen- 
eiml  qtieetion  e*  to  the  identitj  </  the 
■pot,  i.  407-418. 

fioDer,  periiApt  Dibi,  tjrnp  of  grmpM^  U. 

ff€r,  m^nt,  iL  104,  119,  186,  144,  168, 

619  tq. 
Jmv^bp,  see  oieflk 
/TerwiAf  *  iL  198. 
UoipHelitj,  Arab,  L  81,  446,  671.    U.  18, 

19,  70,  86a 
Hndu  of  Scripture,  iL  860. 


68,  16& 

/foil,*  iL  488,  B. 

iaKriptioiit  et  Sinai,  L  74,  81,  88,  84,  88, 
109,  118.  Their  chmrader,  oootents, 
eCe.  L  127,  128.  Deciphered  bj  Pro- 
fe«ar  Beer,  L  698-696.  L4U«r  Imree- 
tigetiocii,  rwulta,  696,  696.  lotcrip- 
tioDf  At  Beit  JibriD,  iL  62,  616,  616. 

Irrintioo  in  Egjft  L  681. 

/ivjnwidk,*  L  q  BeihlhelBed^  iL  286. 

itrmtitm^  their  exodit%  etc  L  61-4S9.  Their 
route  along  the  Dead  Sea  and  lo  Si- 
nai, L  61,  67,  69,  70,  72,  78, 119, 180. 
Fron  Sinai,  L  161,  187.  Throogfa 
the  'Arabah  to  Kadeeh,  a  198-196. 
StaUona,  iL  68^-688. 

/UyriiM,  L  q.  Tekr,  B.  867. 

/iIm,  Theaki,  L  4,  6. 


JMA,  DOW  Zeriu^  L  444.  iL  441,  b. 

/efcieft,  BOW  Yeboa,  iL  287. 

JmnA't  W^  H.  286,  280. 

JmmU,  Jabneb,  dow  Tehoa,  IL  86^  887. 

J^Am,  iL  848. 

JutAa,  Jcppa,  now  Ylla,  iL  888. 

Jm^m^*  iL  17. 

J^tir*  L  494.  iL  204. 

Jedbi,*  iL  64,  69-71,  219. 

.^kefciyto,  VaUej  of,  L  281  «|.  289,  88»- 
278,  681. 

JUW,«  il  242. 

Jmieka,  I  647-668;  ne  Cooteata  of  Vol 
L  See.  X.— Foomain  of  fSitha,  L  664, 
6^15.     Ancient  m«p,  L  668-666. 

JveoM  at  Uethlohen,  iL  878. 


Jwmdm,  elKnda,  L  221 


■oif,  el-Knda,  L  231  aq.  Sea  Con- 
teota,  VoL  L  See.  VI,  VU,  Vm.— To- 
pographj  of  JoeiphM,  L  277-281. 
Gwgr.  podtfcm,  L  269.  ClrDvmfer- 
enee,  L  268,  816.  Deatractioa  by  TU 
toe  not  total,  L  866.  Reboilt  by 
Adrian,L867.  Made  a  Patriarehata, 
L  88a  Taken  bj  the  PeniaM,  L 
887;  by  the  Mnhawmedana,  L  888, 
889;  brthe  Cniaadeni,L406.  Sta- 
tiatkM,L4ia  CtioMle,  L  428.  Shvl 
«p  with  the  pbgae,  iL  1,  86S-880. 
FareweD,  IL  261.  Deeer.  ei;  In  12A 
centmy,  In  old  Fieneh,  B.  66^-688. 

JewiT  place  of  waHiqg,  L  887.  Sjaagogno, 
L  248.  Oeneteiy,  L  849.  Nvnbar 
of  Jewi,  L  421,  422.  War  nndw 
Adrian,  L  867.  Attempt  lo  reboild 
the  temple,  L  877.  Jewa  fai  Hebron, 
iL  88.  At  Tiberiaa,  iL  881,  881  aq. 
At  Safed.  iL  421,  428  tq. 

Jmmt,  iL  821-82a  Valky  of.  B.  818, 
820,827.    Foontain,  iL  880^  888. 

Jcppa^  now  Ylfa,  ii.  288. 

JMbi,thek>wv.L686-4S44.  Upptr  Jor- 
dan, U  400,  414,  416. 

Joeephni,  hie  lopographj  of  Jiiwl— ,  L 
277-281.  Deeer.  of  the  Temple,  L 
28 1-288  Not  alwv*  traatworthy,  L 
277. 

MioB,  tee  AcAawia  of  Qaakmitia,  B.  418. 

Juniper,  put  lor  the  Retom  or  brnnni  plant, 
i.  208,  206.  iL  124. 

Joftlnian  erects  a  oooTent  at  Sinai,  L  194 
•q.  666 ;  and  a  ehnrDh  at  Jenaalea, 
L  296  aq.  Hit  orthoiiozy,  L  882.  A 
bwlderofehiirehet,L884.  SabdoM 
the  Samaritaaa,  B.  894  aq. 

yattaA,*  i.  494.  B.  806L 


KadtA,^  U.  176,  194. 

JCaaaA,*  U.  466. 

ir«lcalofNaphtaU,B.489. 

KniciK^  iL  101. 

Kidtm.  VaDey  oC  L  881,  88^-278,  64L 
Brook,  L  282,  278. 

Kir  Mct^  U.  166. 

Kitmtk  Jimwm,^  U.  11. 

KiAom,  rirer,  IL  868-888.  Not  ftnM^ 
nent  throoghovt  the  plain,  iL  868- 
866.    Permaaeiit  aooioe^  B.  886. 

ir%Ma,  Kobom,  L  47. 
L  47. 


LmAitk,  not  at  Um  Uki^  B.  47. 
AaM,*  aee  /Aaa. 

of  Syria,  B.6aX 


LAmm,  MmtU,  iL  437,  480,  436^  4dS. 

ObdiirA,  11.  498. 
Lftbeii,  wured  toilk,  L  671,  iL  T€,  SI). 
Xi^Diuil,  il.  272. 
L^,  ii,  3(6,  321  oq.    rr^hmUy  Mt^fidtio, 

II  326^8311,  364. 
I^ntOes,  L  1^7.  it  B3L 
Leeway,  rir.  u.  437,  472,  473. 

Leont^pfdii  in  Egypt,  L  25, 
Lepen^  t  243.  ii  287. 
Imtie  XcMM-,  ii.  IBO. 

LoinutA,  iL  204,  340.     Bird  wiuoh  foUowft 
tbcm,  iL  340,  379. 

ZffUa,  LL  244-^a 


JVb£or^eJla,  ronner  nund  of  KwpoEi,  li.  S91. 

MaeAaa^itf  L  570. 

JT^pifii^  ii.  307. 

J%unif,  rir.  U.  49^. 

MalQ%  L  5. 

JfdktfAo,*  il  301. 

Mamr%L2iQ.    iL  Sd, 

JfoiiHrtAii,  •««  Mobarika. 

MHnnft,L  75,  115,590. 

J/a«i,*  L  403-495.     Ii.  dt 

JTcuiui^j,  iL  1G8. 

Ifarak,  biOcr  fuantalit,  L  07. 

Mantha^*  J/arw%  ii.  67. 

ifaM*  iliU,  L  7,  8, 

JfttvnA  f  a  474. 

Mt^iiUo,*  pitib.  £e^  ti.  329.     Wfttvn  of 

Ategiddo,  Ii.  330,  364. 
Mthtittirn^,  ii,  168. 
JU^em^iu,  i.  27, 
i/f/vm,  Uko,  il  440 1  oomp,  435,  43a. 

Jf^Mo.^*  L  440,  443.    PuMge  of  Ukb- 

tnuEb,  i.  441. 
Iiv,Tcm,  I  463. 

Mne«t4>pM,  RomoD,  E  ICl,  476,  483, 
Mill,  s«e  H^nd-inili 
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